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MEMOIR 


OF 


BENJAMIN  PEIRCE. 


BY  ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL 


Read  at  the  annual  Meeting  op  the  Essex  Institute, 
Monday,  May  16,  1881. 

The  birth-place  of  an  eminent  man  has  a  certain  pro- 
prietary interest  in  his  memory  and  fame.  The  Chinese, 
it  is  said,  pay  their  homage  to  the  progenitors,  rather  than 
to  the  descendants,  of  the  great,  and  in  this  they  are 
not  wholly  wrong ;  for  the  accident  of  birth,  the  accident 
of  early  surroundings,  are  weighty  fiactors  in  that  complex 
product  which  we  call  greatness. 

Fifty-six  years  ago,  a  boy  of  sixteen  left  his  home  m 
Salem  to  enter  Harvard.  He  did  not  set  out  alone,  for 
his  comrades  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Nathaniel  F, 
Derby,  Nicholas  and  George  H.  Devereux,  and  Joshua 
Holyoke  Ward  entered  the  old  University  from  Salem 
with  him.  He  met  there  such  classmates  as  Elbridge 
1  (1) 
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Gerry  Austin,  William  Gray,  Park  Benjamin,  George 
T.  Bigelow,  William  H.  Channing,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Benjamin  R.  Curtis.  The 
class  of  1829  is  a  famous  one,  and  a  very  great  share  of 
its  renown  is  due  to  Benjamin  Peirce,  a  son  of  Salem. 

Of  his  ancestiy  and  early  years  it  becomes  us  especially 
to  speak.  From  his  first  breath  he  had  been  surrounded 
with  persons  of  character  and  culture.  His  descent  was 
from  the  purest  of  Puritan  stock.  He  was  bom,  April 
4,  1809,  in  the  westerly  house  of  the  Tontine  Block,  so 
called,  now  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Wheat- 
land, in  Warren  street.  His  father,  who  afterwards,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  home  for  Cambridge,  occu- 
pied the  easterly  house  in  the  brick  block  in  Chestnut 
street,  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  Mack,  was  Ben- 
jamin Peirce,  bom  also  at  Salem,  Sept.  30,  1778,  the  son 
of  Jerathmael,  who  came  from  his  birth-place,  Charles- 
town,  in  early  life,  to  Salem  and  established  here,  aa 
senior  partner  with  Aaron  Wait  of  Maiden,  the  well- 
known  business  house  of  Peirce  and  Wait.  Jerathmael's 
brother  Benjamin,  a  great  uncle  of  the  mathematician, 
was  the  only  Salem  man  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Benjamin,  the  father  of  the  mathematician  and  namesake 
of  the  martyr  of  Lexington,  was  graduated  at  Harvard, 
the  first  scholar  of  his  class,  in  1801,  and  in  1826  left 
Salem,  where  he  had  been  a  merchant,  to  become  Libra- 
rian of  Harvard  College.  While  filling  this  office  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  College  ftt)m  its  foundation  to  the 
Revolutionary  Periods  He  had  married,  in  Salem,  his 
cousin  Lydia  R.,  daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Lydia  (Ropes) 
Nichols.  Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols  of  Portland,  an  eminent 
liberal  divine,  much  versed  in  mathematical  science,  was 
her  brother,  and  her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Charles  San- 
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ders,  for  some  years  a  Steward  of  the  College,  whose 
munificence  endowed  the  Sanders  Theatre.  I  do  not 
know  that  either  of  the  mathematicians'  parents  showed 
any  notable  development  of  the  mathematical  faculty,  but 
in  the  maternal  uncle,  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments  and 
powers,  the  peculiarity  was  manifest.  Dr.  Wheatland  has 
kindly  traced  for  me  the  interesting  genealogies  of  both 
the  parents  from  the  beginnings  of  our  colonial  history. 
The  record  shows  an  unmixed  lineage  drawn  from  the 
best  New  England  sources.^ 

Bom  into  the  Salem  of  1809, — the  Salem  of  Dr.  Prince 
and  Dr.  Bentley — the  Salem  of  Dr.  Bowditch  and  Dr. 
Holyoke,  of  Pickering  and  Prescott,  of  Barnard  and  Reed, 
it  was  predestined  that  a  mind  naturally  leaning  towards 
mathematical  pursuits  should  find  a  stimulus  in  the  brac- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  place.  Under  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  such  men  as  these,  Salem  had  sustained  a 
"Social  Library"  since  1760,  and  before  1770  we  find 
young  Thompson,  whose  colossal  statue  as  Count  Rum- 
ford,  a  hero  of  Bavaria,  adorns  the  fairest  street  in  one  of 
the  fairest  capitals  of  Europe,  calculating  eclipses,  as  an 
i^prentice  of  fifteen,  over  his  master  Appleton's  counter 
in  the  little  shop  in  Essex  street,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  Cboate's  block,  and  blowing  himself  up  with  his 
own  precocious  pyrotechny  in  the  general  jubilation  over 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act.  Ten  years  more  brought 
the  lucky  windfall  of  tiae  "  Kirwan  Libi-ary "  and,  with 
these  books  as  a  nucleus,  we  soon  had  the  best  collection 
of  works  on  Science  to  be  found  in  any  city  save  Phila- 
delphia on  this  continent.  This  was  the  "  Philosophical 
Library  "  to  which  Bowditch  in  his  will  makes  such  sub- 
stantial acknowledgment  of  his  debt,  and  this  Philosophi- 

1  See  4ppeDdiz,  p,  10. 
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cal  Library,  merged  with  the  Social  Library  in  1810, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  large-minded  scholars  of  that 
day,  contributed  its  quota  to  the  more  generous  founda- 
tion of  the  Salem  Athenaeum. 

The  life  of  Peirce  in  Salem  was  not  without  its  inci- 
dents. He  attended,  for  three  years  or  more,  a  private 
school  taught  by  John  Walsh,  an  accomplished  scholar 
whose  father  was  the  author  of  the  approved  elementary 
arithmetic  of  the  day.  In  this  school,  kept  in  a  wooden 
structure  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  garden  and  green- 
houses of  the  late  John  Fiske  Allen  in  Chestnut  street, 
and  which  is  now  a  dwelling  house  in  Hathome  street, 
young  Peirce  sat  near  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  the  third  son 
of  the  already  famous  mathematician  of  that  name,  and 
these  two  boys,  just  entering  their  teens,  were  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  school  in  the  working  of  fig* 
ures. 

The  fame  of  Bowditch,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
already  ripening.  From  his  birth  until  1828  he  resided 
in  Salem.  In  that  year  Peirce  was  fourteen,  and  Dr, 
Bowditch  fifty.  Some  twenty  years  before,  he  had  pro- 
duced his  "  Practical  Navigator, "  recognized  in  both 
hemispheres  at  that  day  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
print,  and  had  ceased  to  follow  the  sea.  He  had  declined 
the  chair  of  Mathematics  at  Harvard  in  1806, — at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1818  and  at  West  Point  in  1820, 
He  had  finished,  in  1817,  the  monumental  work  upon 
which  his  reputation  rests,  namely,  the  translation  and 
annotation  of  the  M^canique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  so  far 
as  that  unique  production  was  then  complete.  Not  three 
persons  in  America, — according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
not  twelve  persons  in  Great  Britain, — were  then  supposed 
capable  of  reading,  with  critical  appreciation,  the  original 
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text.  It  remaiDed  for  his  young  pupil,  Benjamin  Peirce,  to 
do  for  a  fifth  volume  of  Laplace,  published  many  years 
later,  what  Bowditch  had  done  for  the  four  volumes  then 
in  print.* 

Dr.  Bowditch  had  early  perceived  the  bent  of  Peirce's 
mind,  and  interested  himself  in  its  development  and  pro- 
gress. He  secured  the  young  man's  aid,  at  the  close  of 
his  college  course,  in  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
M^canique  Celeste,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had 
predicted,  before  Peirce  left  Salem  for  Cambridge,  the 
very  extraordinary  career  which  has  just  been  finished. 

Passing  the  last  year  of  his  preparation  for  College  at  the 
Putnam  School  in  North  Andover,  Peirce  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  in  the  class  of  '29  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
next  taught  mathematics  for  two  years  at  the  famous 
Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  then  in  charge  of  the 
historian  Bancroft.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Elijah  Hunt  Mills,  a  leader  of  the 
bar  of  Hampshire  County  and  a  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator in  Congress,  and  this  lady  he  subsequently  married. 
In  1831,  at  the  end  of  these  two  years  at  Northampton, 
he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  his  father  had  just  died, 
and  became  successively  tutor  in  Mathematics,  HoUis 
professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  the 
next  year,  and  in  1842  Perkins  professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics,  a  chair  which  he  tilled  at  his  death. 
No  one  since  the  seventeenth  century  has  filled,  for  so 
many  years,  an  official  position  in  Harvard  College.  And 
in  the  whole  College  history  but  one  officer  has  exceeded 
in  length  of  years  his  round  half  centmry  of  devoted 
service.     But  while  he  was  adorning  these  places  of  use- 

.  'I  do  not  find  this  voltyne  in  tlie  llbrarieii.  Ttie  statement  rests  upon  Apple- 
tou's  American  Cyclopndia,  article  "Bowditch,*^  and  gains  some  support  from 
N.  I.  Bowtlitch's  memoir  of  his  father. 
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fulness  and  honor  at  home,  his  name  was  earning  the 
wider  recognition  of  his  country  and  the  world  of  science. 
In  1847  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1849,  he  be- 
came consulting  astronomer  to  the  American  Nautical 
Almanac  as  well  as  an  associate  member  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London.  In  1852,  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  age,  he  had  achieved  the  very  marked  distinction 
of  being  selected  as  one  of  the  fifty  "  Foreign  Members  " 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an  honor  which  had 
been  reached  at  that  time  by  only  one  other  American, 
since  we  had  ceased  to  be  English.  That  American  was 
Dr.  Bowditch.  In  1853,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
of  which  organization  he  had  been,  from  the  start,  a 
vigorous  promoter.  He  Was  also  a  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  and  a  valued  contributor  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1867, 
he  succeeded  the  distinguished  Bache  as  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  receiving  in  that  year 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his  own  University.  At  his 
dearth  he  was  also  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Valdimir  at  Kiev,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  G5ttingen  and  Edinburgh.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  the  bright-eyed  boy  who  beat  his  hoop 
on  Salem  Common,  and  coasted  down  the  Lookout,  and 
tacked  his  boat  among  the  inlands  of  our  sparkling  harbor, 
had  grown  to  such  a  stature  that  it  could  be  said  of  him 
by  no  less  a  witness  than  the  Rev'd  Thomas  Hill  of  Port- 
land, "No  man  would  select  from  among  the  successors 
of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton,  twenty  names  of 
those  who  had  shown  the  greatest  genius  in  pure  math- 
ematics, down  to  1875,  without  including  Benjamin 
Peirce. " 
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It  is  not  for  us  to  assign  to  Peirce  his  rightfiil  place 
among  the  master-thinkers  of  the  day.  Probably  his 
name  and  that  of  Dr.  Bowditch  will  be  coupled  as  those 
of  the  foremost  mathematicians  yet  bom  in  America. 
And  while  the  Essex  Institute  can  but  share,  with  the 
scientific  world,  the  regret  with  which  his  death  has  been 
received,  it  cannot  omit  to  record  a  sorrow  peculiarly  its 
own,  in  that  the  illustrious  American,  like  his  predecessor 
in  that  great  fame,  was  a  son  of  Salem. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  patriarchal  presence,  the  search- 
ing eye,  the  genial  smile,  it  is  fitting  to  record  on  this 
closing  page  some  outline  of  the  career  which  made  our 
townsman  the  welcome  associate  of  the  great  intelligences 
of  his  time.  It  is  not  given  to  us — it  is  given  to  but  few 
men  of  any  generation — to  roam  those  Alpine  solitudes 
of  science  to  which  his  genius  reached.  But  we  may  re- 
joice for  him  that  finding  his  country  among  the  lowest  of 
civilized  nations  in  astronomical  achievement,  he  left  her 
among  the  first — and  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  more 
than  any  American  of  our  day,  to  show  how  Nature  may 
be  read  by  the  same  mind  as  a  problem  and  a  song,  and 
how  science,  rightly  pursued,  may  dispute  with  fiction 
the  domain  of  poetry. 

The  first  vigor  of  his  manhood  was  devoted  to  his 
work  as  teacher  and  framer  of  text-books.  To  impart  is 
as  much  a  necessity  for  a  mind  like  his  as  to  acquire. 
In  these  eflTorts,  in  which  he  was  much  absorbed  until  the 
year  1846,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  override  Euclid  and  the 
accepted  authorities,  and  by  shortening,  condensing,  and 
recasting  their  processes  of  demonstration,  to  make  them 
more  consonant  with  that  simplicity  an(^  directness  which 
characterized  all  his  methods  of  thought.  His  text  book 
on  the  integral   calculus  and  other   productions   of  this 
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period  bore  a  stamp  of  powerful  individuality  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Every  problem  which  presented 
itself  to  him,  he  examined  for  himself  by  original  meth- 
ods, before  having  recourse  to  the  labors  of  other  minds. 
In  1839  he  attacked  with  success,  by  a  system  of  his 
own,  some  of  the  impregnable  problems  in  curves,  and  in 
1842  he  published  an  analytical  solution  of  the  motions  of 
the  top,  which  challenged  the  attention  of  the  American 
Academy.  During  this  period,  while  making  innovations 
which  are  now  commonplaces,  in  European  and  American 
methods  of  instruction,  he  burthened  himself  with  the 
task  of  reviewing  Leverrier's  herculean  labors  for  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  And  this  led  him  to 
challenge  that  astronomer's  explanation  of  the  perturba- 
tions of  Ui'anus  with  such  confidence  that,  when  requested 
by  Mr.  Everett,  then  President  of  the  Academy,  to  sup- 
press the  announcement  of  his  results  because  no  words 
could  express  the  improbability  of  his  statement,  he  could 
calmly  reply,  '*But  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  there 
can  be  an  error  in  my  calculations."  This  was  in  1846, 
when  Leverrier  was  in  the  first  flush  of  triumphant 
achievement,  and  showed  that  Peirce  was  then  able  to 
meet,  upon  their  own  ground,  the  greatest  minds  engaged 
in  astronomical  research.  For  time  has  vindicated  the 
American  astronomer. 

In  1840,  Professor  Peirce  produced  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  plane  geometry,  arranged  and  printed  for  the  blind. 

By  a  few  striking  lectures  delivered  in  Boston  in  1843, 
he  was  able  to  arouse  such  a  degree  of  interest  in  the 
comet  of  that  year  as  led  to  the  erection  of  an  observatory 
at  Cambridge,  apd  the  subsequent  organization  of  the 
Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  in  1855,  owed  much  to 
his  care. 
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Becoming,  in  1849,  consulting  astronomer  to  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  he  directed  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
work  with  such  ability  as  to  bring  the  publication  at 
once  to  the  high  position  of  authority  it  now  enjoys. 
In  this  connection  he  produced,  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, a  system  of  Lunar  Tables,  which  proved  so  val- 
uable that  they  have  never  been  superseded  by  the 
works  for  which  they  were  designed  as  provisional  sub- 
stitutes merely. 

From  1851  to  1856,  Peirce  was  engaged  in  a  laborious 
computation,  based  upon  observations  of  Prof.  Bond  of 
Cambridge,  from  which  it  was  made  sure  that  the  rings 
of  Saturn  are  not  solid,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  fluid, 
and  are  sustained  by  satellites  and  not  by  the  planet  it- 
self. 

From  1867  to  1874,  he  superintended  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  in  this  showed  an  executive 
capacity  for  dealing  with  men,  not  unworthy  of  his  repu- 
tation for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  science.  This 
great  national  work  was  begun  in  1845.  For  many  years 
before  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  organization,  he 
had  been  one  of  its  guiding  spirits,  and  it  has  earned  for 
itself  a  respect  and  authority  which  pay  tribute  to  his 
fame.  * 

In  1870,  he  produced  a  memoir,* — the  manuscript  was 
lithographed  and  but  a  hundred  copies  made,  so  abstruse 
was  the  subject,  —  demonstrating  that  while  only  three 
algebraic  systems  have  thus  far  been  developed  and  used 
in  all  the  triumphant  achievements  of  modem  science, 
upwards  of  seventy  such  are  possible,  and  this  number  he 


*  Soon  after,  Professor  Peirce  took  this  memoir  abroad,  and  the  mannscript 
FreDCh  translation  of  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  ladj  of  Salem,  to  whom  he 
gaye  it. 
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foreshadowed  and  classified.  One  flash  like  that  lights 
up  the  horizon  of  intellectual  vision  as  the  lightning  lifts 
the  cloud-veil  of  the  midnight  tempest. 

I  attempt  no  characterization  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
nor  is  it  for  me,  holding  no  place  in  the  world  of  science, 
to  oflTer  tribute  beyond  an  expression  of  personal  regard. 
But  the  Essex  Institute  can  ill  afford  to  forget  the  fame  of 
one,  bom  on  our  soil,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Bowditch, 
and  who  worked  so  grandly,  both  in  spirit  and  result,  to 
realize  the  infinite  possibilities  of  applied  as  well  as  ab- 
stract science. 


APPENDIX. 

This  acconnt  of  the  ancestry  of  Prof.  Benj.  Pelrce  was  complied 
fi*om  gleanings  collected  daring  a  cursory  examination  of  several 
family,  church,  town,  and  county  records  and  a  perusal  of  various 
works  on  local  history  and  genealogy,  and  fk'om  tradition. 

Benjamin  Pelrce,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  4  April,  1809,  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Salem  and  Andover,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  an  in- 
structor in  the  Round  Hill  School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1829  to  1881, 
tutor  in  Harvard  College,  1881-1838,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  1888-1842,  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, 1842  to  his  decease,  which  occurred  Oct.  6,  1880.  He  was  also 
Superintendent  of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1867-74 ;  a  member  of  various 
scientific  societies,  in  some  of  which  he  held  official  positions;  author 
of  many  works  on  his  specialties,  some  of  whicli  were  used  as  text- 
books in  colleges  and  high  schools ;  also  of  memoirs  and  communi- 
cations to  scientific  societies,  periodicals,  etc.  The  following  may 
be  specified :  Gill's  Mathematical  Miscellany,  Cambridge  Miscellany 
of  Mathematics,  Transactions  American  Philosophical  Society,  Me- 
moirs and  Proceedings  of  American  Academy  of  Science  and  Arts, 
Transactions  of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, Grould's  Astronomical  Journal,  The  American  Nautical  Almanac. 
From  its  commencement  in  1849  the  theoretical  department  of  this 
work  has  been  under  his  special  direction. 

The  eloquent  orator  at  the  recent  centennial  commemoration  of  the 
0.  B.  A'.,  at  Cambridge,  thus  happily  alludes  to  him:  *' Professor 
Pelrce,  the  largest  natural  genius,  the  man  of  the  deepest  reach,  and 
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firmest  gprasp  and  widest  sympathy  that  Grod  has  given  to  Harvard  in 
oar  day ;  whose  presence  made  yoa  the  loftiest  peak  and  farthest  oat- 
post  of  more  than  mere  sclentiflc  thought ;  the  magnet,  with  his  twin 
Agassiz,  made  Harvard  for  forty  years  the  intellectnal  mecca  of  forty 
states." 

He  married  28d  Jaly,  1888,  Sarah  Hunt  Mills  of  Northampton  (b.  14 
Sept.,  1808),  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Elijah  Hunt  and  Harriet  (Blake)  Mills. 
Mr.  Mills  was  bom  1st  Dec,  1776,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in 
the  class  of  1797,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Northampton,  Representa- 
tive U.  S.  Congress  1816-19,  U.  S.  Senator  1820-7;  In  1828  opened  a 
law  school  in  Northampton  with  Judge  Samuel  Howe  and  Mr.  John 
Hooker  Ashman,  which  numbered  at  one  time  forty  students ;  he  died 
May  5,  1829;  he  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Hunt)  Mills. 
Rev.  Mr.  Mills  was  born  atKlllingby,  Coun.,  18lh  Oct.,  1789,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1762,  settled  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. ;  died  March  14, 
1785,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  after- 
wards member  of  Massachusetts  Greneral  Court. 

His  father,  Benjamin  Peirce^  born  at  Salem  80th  Sept.,  1778,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  In  1801 ;  m.  11th  Dec,  1808,  his  cousin  Lydla 
Ropes  Nichols  (b.  8d  Jan.,  1781 ;  d.  Oct.  16,  1868) ;  after  graduation 
he  was  a  merchant  in  Salem  until  1826,  when  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Librarian  of  Harvard  College ;  In 
this  position  he  continued  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  26  July, 
1831.  During  his  residence  In  Salem  his  family  attended  the  North 
Church  successively  under  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard, 
D.D.,  Rev.  John  £.  Abbott,  and  Rev.  John  Brazer,  D.  D. ;  at  different 
times  he  received*  gratifying  proofs  of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  he  was  senator  In  1811  In  the  State  Legislature,  and  several 
times  a  representative.  On  the  4th  July,  1812,  he  delivered,  upon  In- 
vitation of  a  committee  of  Federal  Republicans,  of  which  Nathaniel 
Bowdltch  was  chairman,  the  address,  which  was  duly  printed.  Dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  library  he  prepared  and  printed,  in  four 
8vo  volumes,  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  which  was  a  work  greatly  to 
be  desired.  He  also  left  In  a  considerable  degree  of  forwardness  a 
history  of  the  University,  which  was  printed  two  years  after  his  de- 
cease under  the  editorship  of  John  Pickering. 

His  father's  father,  Jeraihmael  Peirce,  born  In  Charlestown,  Mass., 
January,  1746,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  leather 
dresser,  moved  to  Salem  in  early  life,  and  engaged  In  business  with 
Aaron  Walte,  under  the  name  of  Feirce  &  Walte,  who  continued  to- 
gether in  the  pursuit  of  commerce  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Messrs. 
Peirce  and  Waite  were  both  conspicuous  members  of  the  South  Church. 
In  1782  he  built  the  house  on  Federal  street,  a  few  doors  west  of 
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North  street,  and  near  the  wharf  and  connting-room  of  Pelrce  & 
Waite  on  North  River,  now  occupied  by  several  of  his  granddaughters, 
the  Misses  Nichols,  where  he  lived  till  his  decease,  19th  August,  1827. 
He  married  9th  Feb.,  1772,  Sarah  Ropes  (b.  7th  Oct.,  1752;  d.  6th 
August,  1796).  He  was  the  son  of  Jerathmael  and  Rebecca  (Hnrd) 
Feirce  (see  table  on  page  18). 

His  mother's  father,  Ichabod  MchoU,  was  born  in  Salem,  20th  April, 
1749.  In  early  life  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  twenty  for  the  sea.  He  was  for 
many  years  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  afterwards  a  merchant  resid- 
ing principally  in  Salem ;  for  a  period  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Ports- 
month,  where  several  of  his  children  were  bom.  Married,  April  12, 
1774,  Lydia  Ropes  (b.  Dec.  4,  1754;  d.  Fed.  15,  1835).  He  died  July 
2,  1889.  He  was  son  of  David  and  Hannah  (Gaskill)  Nichols.  (See 
table  I  on  this  page). 

His  grandmothers,  Sarah  (Hopes)  Peirce  and  Lydia  (Hopes)  Nichols, 
were  sisters  and  daughters  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Hardy)  Ropes. 
(See  tables  on  pages  14  and  15). 

TJLBXiE    I. 


Edw.  Gabcotone,  Lawremcb  Southwick  ^  Cabsakdra 
name  variously  came  Itom  liHDcashire,  England,  to 
written  Gaskin,  America  in  l(i25,  retnmed  to  England 
Gaskell  or  Gas-  the  same  year.  They  came  again  in 
kill,  had  grants  1630  with  their  family,  obtained  in  Salem 
of  land  at  Balem  (nowFeabody)  hinds  for  the  prosecution 
in  1637i  his  wife,  of  their  trade  of  Pottery  and  Glass  man- 
Sarah,  uracturing.     In  16d8-0  persecuted  and 

banished  for  attending  meetings  of  the 

Quakers. 


Thomas  Gabdnxb 
Cape  Ann  ie»4, 
Safem  1626,  died 
29  I>ec.,  1674.  2nd 
wife  the  widow 
Damaris  Shattuck. 
She  died  2H-9-1674. 
(See  table  IV). 


GaskiUs 


Thomas  Nichols  Samuel 
husbandman  of  b.  6-7-1688, 
Amesbury.  He  and  ao-10-1602. 
his  wife  Mary  deeds 
lands  to  sons  Thomas 
and  John  29<«-1703. 
Probably  Thomas  of 
Maiden  who  m.  Sept., 
1666,  Miiry  Moulton. 


Thomas  Nichols  s?  1st  Jane 

husbandman  of  i  2d  Judith  Hoag 
Amesbury  d.  in  b.  20  Apr.,  1687, 
1724.  m.  May  24, 1721. 


DaTid  Nichols 
b.  at  Amesbury 
Oct.  26, 1709,  came 
to  Salem  ab't  1730, 
lost  at  sea  in  1750. 


Provided  Southwick 
b.  6-10-1639. 


Thomas  Gardner 
b.  probably  in 
England,  a  mer- 
chant in  Salem, 
d.  in  1683,  m. 
Margaret  Frier. 


Samuel  Gaskill  ss Bethiah  Gardner, 
b.  28-11-1663,  d. 
Sept.  or  Oct., 


Hannah  GaskiU 
b.  Aug.  16. 1709, 
a.  June  30, 1793. 
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Thus  the  striking  fact  appears  that  the  astronomer  Peirce  had  no 

less  than  twenty-five  ancestors,  heads  of  families,  known  to  have 

been  settled  in  New  England  before  1668,  at  least  twenty  of  them 

before  1640,  as  follows,  viK. :  -^ 

John  Pbircr,  of  Watertown,  weaver,  AreemaA  March,  1687-8 ;  died 
Angnst,  1661. 

John  Knight,  of  Watertown,  a  roaulster,  flreeman  1686. 

George  Bowers,  of  Scitaate,  1687 ;  afterwards  of  Cambridge. 

John  Hurd,  of  Boston,  1689,  a  tailor. 

Benjamin  Wilubon,  of  Charlestown,  mariner;  died  1667. 

Peter  Tufts,  an  inhabitant  prior  to  1688 ;  kept  the  ferry  on  the  Mai- 
den side. 

Thomas  Prirce,  of  Charlestown ;  lands  granted  1685-6. 

Thomas  Ltnde,  of  Maiden,  admitted  to  chh.  1684-5 ;  died  Dec.  80, 
1671,  in  77th  yr. 

Thomas  Nichols,  of  Salisbury,  1663 ;  afterwards  of  Amesbury ;  hus- 
bandman. 

Edward  Gaskill  or  Gascoigne,  of  Salem ;  lands  granted,  1687. 

Lawrence  Southwick,  came  first  to  America  in  1625,  returned  to 
Salem  1680 ;  potter  and  glass-blower. 

Thomas  Gardner,  Cape  Ann  1624,  Salem,  1626. 

George  Ropes,  Salem,  1687. 

Thomas  Wells,  physician,  Ipswich,  1687. 

Francis  Lawes,  Salem,  a  weaver;  born  at  Norwich,  Eng.,  arrived  at 
Boston,  1687;  freeman  1641  {  died  about  1666. 

John  Neale,  Salem,  yeoman,  1642. 

William  Warner,  Ipswich,  1687. 

Richard  Croade,  Salem,  1656. 

William  Herset,  Hlngham,  1685. 

John  Hardy,  Salem,  1686. 

Joseph  Grafton,  Salem,  1686. 

John  Pickering,  Salem,  1688. 

WiLUAM  Flint,  Salem,  1645 ;  died  May,  1678. 

George  Burrill,  Lynn  about  1680. 

Thomas  Ivory,  Lynn,  1688. 

H.  W. 
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A  NOTE 

ON  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  PORTRAITS  OF 

GOV.  ENDECOTT. 


BY  BOBEBT  8.  BANTOUL. 


Two  paintings  of  Governor  Endecott  hang  on  the  walls 
of  Plummer  Hall.  Besides  these,  there  are»  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Boston,  one;  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  P. 
Endicotty  Elsq.,  of  Salem,  two ;  at  the  rooms  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  at  Worcester,  two ;  and  one  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  Boston.  No 
others  are  known  to  exist. 

In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  dated  at  Salem,  Oct.  16,  1873,  announcing  the 
gift  of  "  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  John  Endecott,**  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Endicott,  associate  justice  of  our  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  said, — ''It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Southward 
of  Salem,  from  the  original  portrait,  now  in  the  possession 
of  my  father,  William  P.  Endicott,  of  Salem.  The  original 
descended  to  him,  as  the  oldest  son  of  the  oldest  son,  direct 
from  the  Ooyernor,  together  with  the  sword  with  which 
1  (1) 
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the  cross  was  cut  from  the  King's  colors,  and  other  heir- 
looms." 

William  P.  Endicott,  Esq.,  the  father  of  Judge  Endicott, 
took  this  picture  from  his  father,  Capt.  Samuel  Endicott 
of  Salem,  who  died  here  Apr.  30,  1828.  Between  1821 
and  1828,  Capt.  Endicott  presented  a  copy,  by  Frothing- 
ham,  of  this  same  picture  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Capt.  Samuel  Endicott  was  the 
eldest  child  of  John,  who  died  Mar.  11,  1816,  at  his  resi- 
dence on  the  "  Orchard  Farm"  granted  by  Massachusetts 
to  Gov.  John  Endecott,  July  3,  1632,  and  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

His  father  John  Endicott,  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
the  Governor,  was  the  eldest  child  of  John,  who  died  May 
1,  1783,  at  the  "Orchard  Farm,"  and  was  foily-four  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

John  Endecott  last  named,  of  the  fifth  generation,  was 
the  eldest  child  of  Capt.  Samuel,  who  died  at  the  "Orchard 
Farm,"  May  7,  1766,  and  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

Capt.  Samuel  Endecott  of  the  fourth  generation,  was 
the  eldest  child  of  Samuel,  who  died  in  1694,  when  his  son 
was  but  seven  years  old,  and  was,  from  his  fifty-first  to  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  the  only  male  heir  of  Governor  Ende- 
cott of  that  generation  in  New  England. 

Samuel  Endecott,  of  the  third  generation,  was  the  second 
child  (his  elder  brother,  Dr.  John,  residing  and  dying  in 
England)  of  Dr.  Zerobabel,  who  died  in  1684,  and  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

In  a  division  of  the  Orchard  Farm,  March  26,  1691,  he 
took  the  north  side,  with  the  Governor's  homestead. 

Dr.  Zerobabel  Endecott,  second  child  of  Gov.  Johu 
Endecott,  took  the  whole  of  the  Orchard  Farm  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  under  the  terms  of  his  father's  will,  his  elder 
brother,  John,  who  lived  in  Boston,  dying  two  years  after 
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the  Gt>Yenior,  and  without  issae.  He  resided  in  Salem, 
and  was  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Govemor'a 
death.  Governor  Endecott  removed  his  residence  from 
Salem  to  Boston  in  1655,  made  his  will  the  second  day  **of 
y^  third  moneth  called  May,  1659,"  and  died  at  Boston, 
March  15,  1665.  No  picture  of  Gk>vemor  Endecott  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  Governor  nor  of  any  of  his 
male  descendants  nor  in  the  inventory  of  any  person  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Endicott. 

Judge  Endicott,  further  says  of  the  original,  in  the  let- 
ter above  quoted ;  *'  It  was  painted  in  1665,  the  year  of  the 
Governor's  death,**  but  cites  no  authority  except  family 
tradition.  The  continuity  of  the  tradition  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  made  out  as  such  a  chain  of  evidence  can  be.  The 
Orchard  Farm  was  held  by  the  Eudicott  family  under  the 
original  grant  from  1632  until  1828.  It  was,  as  late  as 
March  11,  1816,  in  the  occupancy  and  improvement  of 
descendants  of  the  Governor,  so  far  as  appears  of  record, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  it  was  appraised,  March  4,  1696-7, 
as  **  in  the  Tenure  and  Occupation  off  Walter  Phillips,** 
who  was  paying  rent  for  it  as  late  as  1699. 

If  the  painting  in  question  was  executed  in  1664-5,  it 
was  not  in  existence  when  the  Governor  made  his  will,  and 
it  was  executed  during  his  residence  in  Boston.  Proba- 
bilities are  a  poor  reliance  in  such  matters,  yet  we  have  no 
other.  The  earliest  record  of  a  portrait  painter  in  Boston 
bears  date  two  years  later,  and  occurs  in  Mather's  Magnalia, 
where  we  read.  Book  III,  Chap,  iii,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  who  died  Aug.  7,  1667,  '^Mr.  Ed.  Rawson,  the 
Honored  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  could 
not  by  all  his  Intreaties  perswade  him  to  let  his  Picture  be 
drawn ;  but  still  refusing  it,  he  would  reply, '  What !  such 
a  poor,  vile  Creature  as  I  am  1  shall  my  Picture  be  drawn  ? 
I  say.  No ;   it  never  shall  V  And  when  that  Gentleman 
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introduced  the  Limner,  with  all  things  ready,  vehemently 
importuning  him,  to  gratifie  so  far  the  desires  of  his 
friends  as  to  sit  a  while,  for  the  taking  of  his  Effigies,  no 
Importunity  could  ever  obtain  it  from  him."  Here  was  a 
**  Limner  with  all  things  ready"  in  Boston  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Endecott,  or  earlier.  He  may  have  been 
here  some  years  before.  He  may  have  been  ^  Tom  Child, 
the  Painter,"  who,  Sewall's  Diary  says,  died  in  Boston, 
Nov'  10,  1706.  But  where  are  other  works  of  his  as 
strong  as  the  Endecott  picture  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Bawson  was  closely  associated  with  the 
person  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  responsible  positions 
from  1645,  until  long  alter  Governor  Endecott's  death. 
If  he  *Mntroduced  the  Limner"  to  his  kinsman  John  Wilson, 
in  1667,  or  before,  he  may  have  introduced  the  same 
Limner  to  his  friend  and  patron,  John  Endecott,  two 
years  earlier,  and  he  may  have  secured  a  likeness  of  that 
worthy  for  the  Colony  of  which  he  was  a  founder,  to  hang 
in  the  new  "  Hall  over  the  Market  place"  which  was  built 
just  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  in  which  he  sat  officially 
with  Rawson  beside  him,  and  where  John  Adams  found 
one  hanging  in  1766. 

It  is  only  necessary,  and  it  is  certainly  easy,  to  assume 
that  this  picture  or  a  copy  of  it  got  from  Boston  to  the 
"  Orchard  Farm"  in  some  unexplained  way,  probably  after 
the  death  of  the  eldest  son,  Dr.  John,  in  Boston,  since  it 
was  found  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  wife  of  John  Endecott,  of  the  fifth  generation  from 
the  Governor,  was  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  who  married  him 
May  18,  1738,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  lived 
with  him  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  survived 
him  until  1809,  when  she  died,  Aug.  9,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  A  woman  of  marked  character,  she  furnishes 
a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 

Capt.  Samuel  Endecott  of  the  fourth  generation  from 
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the  Governor,  was  the  father  of  John  last  named.  He 
was  bom  Aug.  30,  1687,  twenty-two  years  only  after 
the  Governor's  death.  Of  his  paternal  uncles,  grandsons 
of  the  Governor,  Zerobabel  was  living  in  1706,  Benjamin 
in  1735,  and  Joseph  in  1747,  and  Anna,  the  widow  of  his 
uncle  John,  lived  until  1720.  Such  were  his  means  of 
knowing  and  perpetuating  the  family  traditions.  He  lived 
**  usefull  and  respected,**  for  seventy-nine  years,  and  died 
May  7,  1766.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  his  eld- 
est child,  John,  was  bom,  and  lived  to  impart  whatever 
he  knew  of  the  Govemor  and  his  times  to  ten  children  and 
a  score  or  two  of  grandchildren,  who  reached  maturity 
before  his  death,  and  notably  to  his  youngest  child,  Ruth, 
who  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  he  died,  and  who  died 
in  1828,  at  the  age  of  89. 

The  mother  of  John  last  named,  and  of  the  fifth  gener- 
ation, was  Anna,  eldest  daughter  and  second  child  of  Dr. 
John  Endecott  (son  of  Dr.  Zerobabel  and  grandson  of  the 
Governor)  who  was  married  to  Capt.  Samuel,  Dec'r  20, 
1711.  These  two  persons,  the  father  and  mother  of  John, 
were  first  cousins,  grandchildren  of  Dr.  Zerobabel  Ende- 
cott, and  great  grandchildren  of  the  Governor.  To  what 
they  knew  and  imparted  to  their  son  John,  we  have  lately 
living  witnesses  in  the  persons  of  John's  widow,  Elizabeth 
Jacobs  Endecott,  who  died  in  1809,  and  of  John's  young- 
est sister,  Ruth,  who  died  in  1828. 

Timothy  Endicott  of  Sterling  died  Sept.  20, 1865,  aged 
80,  and  his  widow,  April  17,  1871,  aged  83.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  John  of  the  sixth  generation,  who  was 
the  eldest  child  of  John  of  the  fifth.  John  Endicott  of 
the  sixth  generation  mariied  Martha  Putnam  who  died 
Sept.  3,  1821,  at  the  age  of  79,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  Timothy.  In  1763,  the  year  ot  her  marriage,  she  visited 
the  **  Orchard  Farm,"  in  company  with  her  husband's 
father,  John  Endecott,  of  the  fifth  generation  fnmi  the 
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Groyernor,  who  was  fifly  years  old  at  that  time,  and  sur- 
vived her  man*iage  twenty  years.  Few  family  traditions 
can  be  better  entitled  to  credit  than  that  of  the  Endicott 
family. 

The  Essex  Institute  is  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  for  permission  to  copy  from  its  files  the 
following  letter  of  Dr.  William  Bentley,  to  John  Adams, 
never  before  printed  and  bearing  directly  upon  the  matter 
in  hand. 

"  To  John  Adams^  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
Salem,  10  Oct.,  1809. 

Sir :  Last  evening  I  received  with  great  pleasure  your 
request  for  an  explanation  of  a  note  left  at  Quincy. 

Having  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  receiving 
from  Mr.  Endicott  a  portion  of  the  Endioot  Pears,  and 
being  desirous  to  honor  the  man  who  above  all  others 
deserved  the  name  of  Father  of  New  England,  I  concluded, 
in  passing,  I  should  be  accepted,  if  in  the  reverence  of 
my  heart,  I  paid  my  respects  and  gave  the  highest  expres- 
sion in  my  power.  That  the  information  I  gave  in  the 
note  is  correct,  I  have  no  doubt  after  an  examination  of 
many  years.  The  substance  of  the  evidence  is  that  the 
tree  is  near  the  site  of  the  first  mansion  of  the  Governour, 
&  the  land  &  tree  have  been  always  &  now  are  the  property 
of  his  direct  heirs,  being  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Endicott,  nearly  fourscore  years  of  age  and  of  the  sixth 
generation.  To  ascertain  its  age,  near  it  stood  a  Dial  which 
was  fixed  upon  a  pedestal  which  the  Governor  said  bore  the 
age  of  the  Tree.  That  Dial  has  been  for  years  in  my  pos- 
session. [/(5  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Eds.]  It  is  in  copper,  square,  horizontal,  3  inches,  a 
very  fair  impression,  &  in  the  highest  order.  It  was 
marked  "William  Bowyer,  London,  Clockmaker,  fecit.'* 
"I.  1630  E."  the  Initials  of  the  Governor's  name.    On 
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the  Gnomon,  on  one  side  **Lat.  42"  &  on  the  other 
«  Salem.'' 

In  August  last,  Aug.  8,  1809,  died  Elizabeth  Endicott, 
aged  91,  &  her  Brother,  born  in  1711,  is  still  living. 
Her  family  had  grants  at  the  same  time  with  Gov :  Endicott. 
The  persons  known  to  me  knew  those  who  knew  Gov : 
Endicott.  The  consent  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 
Grov  :  Endicott  came  to  Salem  in  1728.  [JErrar  f&r  1628; 
£d8.]  BUs  farm  still  retains  his  name.  Opposite  to  him, 
the  King's  Forester,  Mr.  Rial,  was  ordered  to  settle  & 
the  name,  ^Rial's  side,"  is  still  retained.  In  1732  \^ETror 
for  1632;  Eds.]  Gov:  Endicott  secured  his  title  to  his 
Lands  from  the  Colonial  Government.  I  will  transcribe 
the  confirmation  of  the  Grant  of  the  Homestead,  so  called. 

'At  a  Court  holden  at  Boston,  July  3,  1632.  There 
is  a  Neck  of  Land,  lying  about  three  miles  from  Salem, 
containing  about  300  acres  of  Land,  granted  to  Capt. 
John  Endicott,  to  enjoy  to  him  &  his  heirs  forever ;  called 
in  the  Indian  tongue 

Wahgquambsuck, 
in  English,  Birchwood,  bounded  on   the   Southern  side 
with  a  river  called  in  the  Indian  tongue 

LOOWAMAPIMISSET, 

commonly  called  the  "Cow  House  River;"  bounded  on 
the  North  side  with  a  river  called  in  the  Indian  tongue 

CONAMATSQNOONCANT, 

commonly  called  the  **  Duck  River ;"  bounded  on  the 
east  with  a  river  leading  up  to  the  former  rivers  which 
is  called  in  the  Indian  tongue 

Orkhussant, 
otherwise   known   by   the   name   of  Woolston   River, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  main  Laud.'    This  is  The 
Farm. 
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In  1796,  I  visited  the  Goy/s  Farm  with  an  Italian 
painter,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  from  the  Original 
painting  of  the  Gov :  a  likeness,  as  the  family  picture, 
three  quarters  length,  was  in  the  family  apartment  &  nearly 
defaced,  &  at  that  time  I  made  the  following  remarks  upon 
what  I  saw  &  heard,  &  I  transmit  them  as  they  stand  in 
my  Day  Book. 

*In  searching  for  the  Site  of  the  Gov:  Mansion,  we 
found  that  the  house  was  gone  before  the  memory  of  any 
person  now  living — the  present  house  being  upon  higher 
ground,  northwardly.  The  place  of  the  Cellar  is  distinctly 
to  be  seen.  It  is  upon  the  descent  of  a  conical  hill,  facing 
southwardly.  Behind  it,  the  family  say,  was  a  Building 
for  the  family  servants,  &  for  domestic  labors,  the  place 
of  which  is  now  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  fine  prospect  in 
front  and  a  gentle  descent  to  a  small  creek  in  which  the 
Gov  :  kept  his  shallop.  Tradition  says  there  was  a  walk 
to  this  landing  place,  covered  with  trees  &  grape-vines  so 
thick  that  a  person  might  pass  unobseiTed.  This  place 
was  called  the  Govs :  Orchard,  of  which  only  one  tree  is 
left  &  that  near  the  House.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Endicott  Pear,  but  in  the  family,  the  Sugar  Pear,  &  this 
is  the  tree  that  stood  not  far  behind  the  Dial  &  has  its  age 
reported  from  it.  It  is  in  front  of  the  Site  of  the  House 
&  rises  in  three  trunks  from  the  Ground,  &  is  considerably 
high.  It  is  much  decayed  within  at  bottom ;  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  three  trunks,  but  the  branches  at  top 
are  sound.' 

[Here  follows  a  discussion  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
pear,  with  the  statement  that  it  lives  a  thousand  years  and 
that  the  apple  is  often  ingrafted  on  it  to  profit  by  its  dura- 
bility.    Eds.] 

I  have  been  very  desirous  of  preserving  the  Good  & 
Great  men  of  Massachusetts  &  of  our  Country  as  well  as 
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men  eminent  among  us.  If  at  any  time  my  friends  could 
discover  to  me  any  portraits  of  such  persons  I  have  been 
much  indebted  to  them. 

I  have  the  four  patriotic  Old  Charter  Govemours — 

Endicoty  Winthrop,  Leverett  &  Bradstreet ; 
The  Mass.  fathers  of  our  Indbpendancb  — 

John  Adams,  S.  Adams,  Hancock : 
The  ministers  of  Salem,  Higginson,  Curwen,  &  also  H. 
Peters — of  Boston  &  the  vicinity  the  four  Mathers  &  some 
late  persons. 

M'  Curwen,  the  First  Eminent  Merchant  of  Salem,  & 
Master  of  Horse.  .  .  .  The  Four  Presidents,  &c.  &  above 
1000  engravings.  The  portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury are  of  high  value  if  they  regard  Massachusetts. 

With  every  sentiment  of  personal  respect  &  with  the 
ardour  of  national  affection,  I  am,  Sir,  your  devoted  Serv*. 

William  Bentlbt.** 

Dr.  Bentley  was  much  interested  in  the  Governor's  his- 
tory, and  in  the  Endicott  pear-tree  and  "^ Orchard  Farm,'' 
and  well  acquainted  with  members  of  the  family.  At  his 
death,  Dec'r.  29, 1819,  he  left  among  his  Paintings,  a  copy 
of  this  picture  of  Governor  Eudecott,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the  canvas  measuring  about 
two  by  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  shows  the  skull-cap ;  white 
collar  and  cuffs;  glove  in  the  right  hand,  but  no  finger- 
ring;  and  gray  hair,  chin  tuft,  and  mustache.  The  can- 
vas gives  no  account  of  its  date  or  origin. 

Two  other  copies  of  this  original  picture  are  known  to 
exist.  One  of  them,  by  Frothingham,  who  painted  here 
between  1820  and  1830,  hangs  near  the  old  painting,  at 
the  residence  of  Wm.  P.  Endicott,  Esq.  The  other,  on 
panel,  by  the  same  artist,  was  presented  to  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  by  the  late  Capt.  Samuel  Endicott 
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not  long  before  his  death  in  1828,  and  now  hangs  in 
Plummer  Hall. 

In  both  these  copies,  Frothingham,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  engravers  and  lithographers,  has  rounded 
out  and  tinted  up  the  features,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
impairing  the  likeness,  and  has  added  a  background  of 
drapery  and  architecture,  not  to  be  found  in  the  original 
from  which  he  copied. 

The  original  of  these  pictures,  to  which  Judge  Endicott 
alludes  in  his  communication,  has  no  lettering  whatever 
about  it.  It  bears  the  marks  of  being  a  likeness  and  is 
strongly  drawn,  though  by  no  means  indicating  the  hand 
of  a  master.  It  may  be,  if  painted  in  1664-5,  the  work 
of  Thomas  Child,  or  of  one  of  those  Euglish  artists  who 
at  an  early  period  made  flying  visits  to  the  colonies  for  the 
painting  of  portraits.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  gray-haired 
and  gray-bearded  old  man,  such  as  the  Governor  should 
have  been  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  has  the  familiar 
skull-cap,  collar,  glove  and  ring  which  have  been  re- 
produced in  all  the  engravings  and  lithographs,  but  has 
none  of  the  architecture  and  drapery.  Indeed  the  com- 
mon fire-board  and  scrubbing-brush  experiences  of  such 
neglected  old  bits  of  canvas,  after  time  and  grime  have 
disguised  their  identity,  had,  when  Frothingham  copied 
this  picture,  nearly  destroyed  the  background,  without, 
however,  impairing  the  tints  or  outlines  of  the  lighter 
parts.  Thus  the  face  and  hand  survived,  and,  in  1843, 
Mr.  Chas.  Osgood  found  it  possible  to  carefully  restore 
the  darker  shades. 

So  much  is  known  of  that  class  of  paintings  of  Gov- 
ernor Endecott  which  naturally  groups  itself  about  the 
** family  picture'*  or  "original  portrait,"  as  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  and  Judge  Endicott  have  called  it,  being  either 
known  or  probable  copies  thereof,  namely,  the  copies  by 
Frothingham,  one  of  which  is  in  Plummer  Hall  aud  the 
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other  in  possession  of  Wm.  P.  Endicott,  Esq. ;  a  copy  by 
Southward  in  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Worcester,  and  the  presumed  copy  which  the 
Antiquarian  Society  received  from  Dr.  Bentley.  These 
share  with  the  original  whatever  stamp  of  authenticity  a 
well-established  family  tradition  is  able  to  impart.  We 
have  now  to  consider  another  group  of  these  pictures, 
fortunately  identical  in  the  cast  of  face  portrayed,  but 
differing  from  the  first  in  details  of  treatment.  Among 
themselves  they  may  be  found  to  have  some  common  char- 
acteristics. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  painting  of  Governor  Endecott, 
known  to  me,  occurs  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams  (Life 
and  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  199-200)  where  he  writes,  at  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law  Judge  Cranch  in  Salem,  No- 
vember 4,  1766,  in  describing  Deacon,  the  father  of  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering :  "  The  picture  of  Governor  Endicott, 
&c.  in  the  Council  Chamber,  is  of  this  sort;  they  are 
puritanical  faces." 

Writing  again  at  Quincy,  April  15,  1817  (Life  and 
Works,  Vol.  X,  pp.  249-50)  he  reiterates  the  statement, 
that  there  were  in  the  '*  Council  Chamber  in  the  old  Town 
House  in  Boston**  (see  p.  244) , "  little,  miserable  likenesses 
of  Governor  Winthrop,  Governor  Bradstreet,  Governor 
Endicott  and  Governor  Belcher,  hungup  in  obscure  corners 
of  the  room,**  as  late  as  1770. 

March  29,  1774,  writing  at  TreadwelPs  Tavern  in  Ips- 
wich, Mr.  Adams  says  (Life  and  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  337) 
**Rode  to  Ipswich,  and  put  up  at  the  old  place,  Treadwell's. 
The  old  lady  has  got  a  new  copy  of  her  great-grandfather, 
Governor  Endicott's  picture  hung  up  in  the  house.** 

The  landlord  of  the  old  Tread  well  Tavern  on  the  hill 
at  Ipswich,  which  was  such  a  favorite  resort  with  Mr. 
Adams  when  riding  the  eastern  circuit  as  a  young  lawyer, 
was  Nathaniel  Treadwell,  in  the  inventory  of  whose  estate. 
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dated  May  10,  I???,  in  which  silver  plate  is  appraised  at 
eight  shillings  per  ounce,  ^  Gun,  Sword,  Cartouch-box  and 
powder-horn,  £3.00"  and  ""2  Bi'ass  Kettles  &  2  Brass 
Skillets,  £4.10,'' appears  this  item,— ''The Effigies  of  Oov- 
emor  £ndicott  £4.4."  The  Tavern  house  was  left  by  will 
to  the  eldest  son,  Jacob,  the  father  of  John  White  Tread- 
well,  Esq.  Landlord  Treadwell  left  a  widow,  Hauuah, 
who  was  not  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  she  left,  by 
a  will  proved  Aug.  6,  1792,  ''one  dozen  of  pewter  plates 
marked  H.  E.,  to  Jacob  Treadwell's  daughter  Hannah." 
In  an  inventory  of  Hannah  Treadwell's  estate,  filed  Dec. 
4,  1792,  appears  "  Governour  Endicot's  Effigies,  24  sh.'' 
Hannah  Endecott,  daughter  of  the  second  Zerobabel,  was 
bom  about  1706,  and  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Endecott.  Probably  it  was  she  of  whom  Mr. 
Adams  wrote.  Mar.  29, 1774,  "The  old  lady  has  got  anew 
copy  of  her  great-grandfather.  Governor  Endecott's  picture 
hung  up  in  the  house." 

We  next  hear  of  this  Treadwell  picture  in  the  house  of 
Deacon  Aaron  Treadwell,  second  son  of  Landlord  Tread- 
well, who  received,  on  the  death  of  his  father's  widow,  one 
half  her  furniture,  for  which  he  receipted,  Apr.  6,  1795. 

It  is  remembered  by  David  Pulsifer,  of  Boston,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  whose  boyhood  was  passed  in  Ips- 
wich, as  hanging  in  Deacon  Aaron  Treadwell's  parlor, 
and  the  story  is  current  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  room 
was  filled  with  a  concourse  of  the  Baptist  clergy,  a  class 
of  guests  to  whom  the  Deacon  was  especially  hospitable, 
one  of  them  turned  the  face  of  the  picture  to  the  wall, 
because,  as  he  said.  Governor  Endecott  persecuted  the 
Baptists. 

It  then  became  the  property  of  John  White  Treadwell 
of  Salem,  and  he  presented  it  to  the  Essex  Historical 
Society.    It  is  lettered,  in  oils,  on  the  back  of  the  canvas, 
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**  Drawn  from  the  picture  of 
Governor  Endicot,  in  y*  Council 
Chamber  at  Boston. 

T.  (or  J.)  Mitchell  piux.** 

and  on  the  top  of  the  stretcher,  in  ink,  by  a  more  modern 
hand,— ^^DTaine's.** 

John  Adams  enumerates  pictures  of  Winthrop,  Brad- 
street,  Eudicott  and  Belcher,  as  hanging  in  the  Council 
Chamber  in  1770.  This  was  after  the  latter  of  the  two 
fires  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  contents  of  the 
old  State  House.  The  "^  great  fire"  of  Oct.  2,1711,  utterly 
destroyed  the  wooden  town  house  which  had  served  the 
colony,  as  well  as  the  town,  since  1658,  and  few  data  are 
at  hand  from  which  to  estimate  the  probability  of  its  having 
contained  many  portraits  or  of  their  surviving  the  fire. 
The  best  account  extant  of  the  fire  seems  to  be  that  of  thQ 
•*  Boston  News  Letter"  No.  390,  for  the  week  ending  Oct. 
8, 1711,  from  which  it  appears  that ''Some  Gentlemen  took 
cai-e  to  preserve  her  Majestie's  picture  that  was  in  the 
Town-House."  But  there  is  no  other  item  to  help  us  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  whether  other  pictures  were  there  and  if 
so  whether  they  perished  or  were  saved. 

Of  the  fire  of  Dec.  9,  1747,  we  know  more.  It  broke 
out  after  midnight  in  the  entry  way  between  the  Council 
Chamber  and  the  Representatives'  room,  and  ''the  internal 
part  of  this  elegant  brick  building  again  experienced  the 
desolating  flame,  when  a  vast  number  of  ancient  books 
and  early  records,  together  with  a  collection  of  valuable 
papers,  were  destroyed."  The  Boston  Weekly  News  Let- 
ter for  Dec.  10,  1747,  speaks  of  this  as  "a  most  temble 
fire,"  and  says,  "that  spacious  and  beautiful  Building, 
excepting  the  bare,  outward  Walls,  was  entirely  des- 
troyed." ...  "As  the  fire  began  in  the  second  story, 
the  Records  •  .  •  Pictures  of  the  Kings  and  Queens,  &c.. 
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which  were  in  the  Council  Chamber  .  .  were  consumed.** 
And  the  Boston  Evening  Post  for  Dec,  14,  1747,  says, 
^the  fine  Pictures  and  other  Furniture  in  the  Council 
Chamber  were  destroyed."  So  that  if  a  picture  of  Gov- 
ernor Eudecott  was  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  1747  and 
survived  that  December  night,  it  must  have  been  as  a 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning.  In  1766-70,  we  have 
Mr.  Adams's  word  for  it  that  there  was  such  a  picture  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  and  whatever  remained  there  in  1770 
might  be  expected  to  find  its  way  to  the  new  State  House 
on  Beacon  Hill,  in  1798.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  to-day,  pictures  of  Govs.  Endicott, 
Winthrop,  Leverett  and  Bradstreet  and  a  picture  marked 
"Gov.  Burnett,"  but  no  "Belcher."  We  will  not  ask 
whether  Mr.  Adams's  pen  or  his  memory  was  at  fault  in 
the  matter  of  Governor  Belcher's  picture,  or  whether  the 
picture  in  the  group,  marked  "Burnett"  and  that  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  marked 
"Belcher"  do  or  do  not  represent  the  same  face.  All  these 
pictures  of  Governors  are,  like  the  Treadwell  picture  of 
Gov.  Endecott,  finished  within  an  oval  line,  without  hands, 
architecture,  or  drapery,  which  is  very  suggestive  of  a 
common  origin  and  date  of  execution.  But  an  examina^ 
tion  of  the  whole  group  disappoints  the  hope  of  deriving 
from  them  any  account  of  their  history.  And  the  fact  that 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  picture  of  Gov. 
Endecott  is  finished  in  the  sa'hie  way  adds  to  the  confusion. 
No  lettering  whatever  can  be  found  on  the  State  House 
portraits  save  this  statement  without  date  in  printed  letters 
on  the  back  of  each,  that  they  were 

Restored  by 
G.  Howorth 
Boston. 

The  pictures  seem  all  to  have  been  backed  with  new 
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oanTas  so  that  any  account  they  could  have  given  of  them- 
selves is  obliterated.  The  Resolve  of  March  23,  1832,  is 
a  little  suggestive  of  their  having  come  from  the  old  State 
House.     It  reads  as  follows : 

^Resolve  for  preserving  the  ancient  pictures  belonging  to 
the  Commonwealth^  March  23^  1832. 

Resolved. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  cause 
the  ancient  pictures  of  Governor  Wintbrop  and  other 
distinguished  men  in  the  colonial  history  of  Massachusetts, 
which  are  now  in  Lobby  No.  7,  to  be  repaired,  and  put 
into  suitable  frames,  and  suspended  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  State  House." 

The  Historical  Society  portrait  bears  on  the  back  of  the 
canvas  this  inscription,  which  has  a  modern  look  and  gives 
no  indication  of  its  date  or  authorship  : 

**  John  Endicot  Esq'  First 
**  Governor  of  New  England 
Copy 

by 

•'M' John  Smibert 
1737 
"Original  drawn  anno 
1664  E  T  76." 

John  Smibert  was  painting  in  Boston  from  1728  to  1751 » 
and  while  he  may  have  painted  this  picture,  the  internal 
evidence  seems  conclusive  that  he  never  saw  the  inscription 
now  on  it.  It  was  presented  without  a  frame,  Nov.  24, 
1836,  by  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  No  living  member  of  the  Gray  family 
can  tell  how  this  pictui'e  came  into  the  hands  of  the  donor. 
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nor  give  any  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  picture  or  of  the 
inscription  it  now  bears.  The  social,  political  and  denom- 
inational sympathy  which  existed  between  William  Gray, 
who  left  Salem  in  1809,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  taking 
steps  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  "family  picture"  in  1796, 
and  regai-ded  Endecott  as  **the  Father  of  New  England," 
might  lead  to  a  conjecture.  But  guesses  are  of  little 
value.  The  fact  remains  that  the  earliest  picture  of  which 
we  have  an  authentic  record  is  the  Treadwell  picture,  and 
of  this  we  know  from  Mr.  Adams  that  it  was  new  in  1774. 
Of  this  we  have  also  the  evidence  of  its  own  lettering, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  that  it  is  a  copy  of 
a  likeness,  then  in  the  Council  Chamber.  A  painter's 
bill  of  1773  is  on  file  showing  the  existence  there  of  pic- 
tures. Gov.  Burnett's  among  them. 

If  then  RawHon,  or  some  other,  placed  an  original 
likeness  of  Gov.  Endecott  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Boston  and  it  remained  there  to  be  copied  in  1774  and 
possibly  hangs  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to-day,  we  have  the 
desired  corroboration  that  the  features  of  the  family  portrait 
are  the  features  of  Gov.  Endecott,  for  the  features  portrayed 
in  the  two  groups  of  pictures  are  identical.  Indeed 
without  this  corroboration  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
doubt,  since  the  nose  and  mouth  are  both  marked  and  often 
reappear  among  the  Governor's  numerous  and  scattered 
progeny. 

But  if  no  such  original  was  placed  in  the  town  house, 
or  if,  being  so  placed,  it  had  perished  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  devastating  fires  recorded,  then  the  picture  hanging 
there  in  1766  was  a  copy,  and  the  picture  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  may  be  the  same  copy,  of  some  other  likeness  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Massachusetts  magnates  whose  features 
are  supposed  to  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  And  the 
study  of  the  pictures  themselves  affords   little  internal 
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evidence  because  it  is  not  possible  to  know  how  much  is 
original  work  and  how  much  restoration,  or  how  much  of 
the  difference  in  detail  is  to  be  charged  to  the  individual 
fimcy  of  artists.  The  pillar  and  drapery,  now  familiar 
from  the  popular  engravings  and  lithographs  are,  no  doubt, 
the  work  of  Frothingham,  who,  when  he  copied  the  ^  fam- 
ily portrait,^ found  the  background  obliterated  and  supplied  ' 
one  to  his  own  liking.  Much  more  worthy  of  comment  is 
the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  hair  and  beard.  The 
hair,  mustachios  and  chin-tuft  gray  and  in  keeping  with 
the  general  aspect  of  a  man  near  eighty.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Treadwell  picture,  which  may  be  the  copy  of 
another  contemporaneous  painting.  But  the  Historical 
Society  portrait,  while  it  has  white  mustachios  and  chin-tuft, 
has  brown  hair,  and  the  Senate  Chamber  portrait  has  hair, 
mustachios,  and  chin-tuft  all  brown,  and  represents  a 
magistrate  as  young  as  Oovemor  Endecott  was  when  he 
left  England.  The  critical  observer  will  not  fail  to  note 
the  variation  in  the  finishing  of  the  collar-strings,  which 
in  the  ^  family  picture  ^  and  Treadwell  copy  seem  to  end 
in  a  firm  wooden  tip  wound  with  white,  but  in  the  Senate 
picture  with  a  tassel  and  in  the  Historical  Society's  picture 
with  a  more  elaborated  ornament.  Perhaps  these  diver- 
gences of  style  are  too  slight  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  yet 
by  careful  comparison  with  other  works  of  the  periods  in 
question  they  might  throw  light  on  the  question  of  date 
and  authorship. 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  we  have  a  marked  figure  and 
features  accepted  in  1766-74  by  the  family  and  the  public 
as  those  of  Governor  Endecott  who  had  then  been  dead 
for  a  century.  We  have  a  picture  in  the  custody  of  the 
Commonwealth  representing  the  same  person  at  a  younger 
age,  purporting  to  represent  Governor  Endecott,  and  of 
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the  origin  and  history  of  which  nothing  whatever  is  known. 
We  have  an  extremely  good  picture,  badly  preserved  and» 
in  1796,  •*  nearly  defaced,"  but  in  1843,  carefully  restored, 
accepted  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and  vouched  for  by  a  well-sus- 
tained family  tradition  as  an  original  painting  from  the  life, 
representing  identically  the  same  face  and  figure;  and 
lastly  we  have  another  picture  of  the  same  person,  well- 
preserved  and  not  badly  done,  which  some  one,  either  be- 
fore or  since  its  presentation  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  1836,  has  felt  sure  enough  of  the  fact  to  inscribe 
as  a  picture  of  Gov.  Endecott  copied  by  John  Smibert  ia 
1737  from  some  original  done  in  1664,  and  which  is  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  that  Society.  If  Bawson,  or  some  other, 
procured  a  picture  by  Thomas  Child,  or  some  other,  of 
Gov.  Endecott,  finished  in  an  oval  line,  in  1664,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  cxilouy ,  it  may  have  been  copied  by  Smibert, 
in  oval,  in  1737,  and  by  Mitchell,  in  oval,  in  1774,  and  it 
may  be  now  in  the  Senate  Chamber  ^  restored  "  to  middle 
age  and  auburn  hair,  by  some  hand  more  skilled  in  colors 
than  in  colonial  history.  But  if  the  Senate  Chamber 
picture  were  painted  originally  as  it  now  is,  and  now 
represent^  the  face  as  it  was  when  that  picture  was  painted, 
then  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Senate  Chamber 
picture  was  done  in  England  before  the  Governor's  depart- 
ure for  America,  for  he  came  here  at  the  age  of  forty  and 
never  revisited  the  old  country. 

Time  may  unearth  corroborative  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  pictures,  but  if  this  research  should  prove 
to  be  final  and  exhaustive,  it  would  seem  to  put  the  claim 
that  the  Governor's  true  features  have  come  down  to  us, 
beyond  i*easonable  cavil. 
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A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ARTICLE 

ON 
GOV.  BNDBCOTT'S  PORTRAITS. 


The  supposition  that  the  portrait  of  Governor  Eudecott, 
now  the  property  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society , 
might  have  been  for  some  years  in  possession  of  the  Gray 
family,  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  following  entry,  re- 
cently found  in  an  old  cheque-book  of  the  late  Hon.  Fran- 
cis C.  Gray  and  kindly  furnished  to  the  Essex  Institute, 
while  the  above  article  was  in  press,  by  Hon.  William 
Gray  of  Boston.  It  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  October, 
1836,  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray  gave  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq., 
then  Cabinet  Keeper  of  the  Historical  Society,  a  cheque 
for  the  purchase  of  this  picture,  and  that  it  was  purchased 
for  the  Society  by  him  at  that  time,  from  some  unknown 
source.  These  are  the  words  of  the  cheque-book  mem- 
orandum :  •'Oct.  15,  1836, 1.  P.  Davis  or  order,  picture 
of  Endicott  for  Hist.  Soc'y-     $50." 
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AN  ACCOUNT 


OF  THB 


FIELD   MEETING   AT   MONTSERRAT. 

Sept.  7, 1887, 
WITH  SOME  LIGHT  ON  THE  VEXED  QUESTION 

OF  THE 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME, 
BEVERLY. 


[From  fche  Bullbtin  of  thb  Bsssx  Institutb,  Vol.  XX.  1888.] 


SALEM : 
PRINTED  AT  THB  SALEM  PRESS. 

1888. 
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AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THK 

FIELD  MEETING 

AT 

MO]SrTSEIlIlA.T- 

Sept.  7, 1887. 
[From  tbe  BuLurmr  or  thb  Bssbz  iKnrruTa,  Vol.  XX,  1888.] 


On  the  seventh  day  of  September  last,  after  many  vex- 
atious postponements  due  to  threatenmg  and  forbidding 
weather,  the  second  field  day  of  the  season  occurred  at 
Montserrat,  upon  the  hospitable  invitation  of  our  enterpris- 
ing townsman,  Henry  W.  Peabody,  Esq.,  who  has  within 
a  decade  acquired  there  and  laid  out  for  suburban  residence 
a  romantic  tract  of  some  two  hundred  acres.  The  locality 
proved  to  be  accessible  and  attractive.  The  Naumkeag 
Street  Railway  Company  provided  barges  from  their  Ban- 
toul  Street  terminus  at  the  Gloucester  Railroad  crossing, 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Corporation  stopped  several  trains 
each  way  at  their  new  station  at  Montserrat  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Institute.  This  picturesque  little  station 
was  erected  in  1885  from  designs  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rotch,  a 
summer  resident  and  eminent  Boston  architect.  It  owes 
its  floral  decorations  to  the  good  taste  and  public  spirit 
of  Mrs.  William  D.  Pickman  and  a  few  other  summer 
sojourners  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  woodbines  with 
which  its  columns  as  well  as  the  rustic  arbor  which  roofs 
over  its  mineral  spring  are  festooned,  to  that  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  whose  hospitality  to  the  Institute  was  most  liberal. 
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2  CHIFMAN  AND  BRlllBLB  HILL8. 

Montserrat  is  a  section  of  Beverly  quite  abreast  of  its 
neighbors  in  point  of  interest.     Recent  real  estate  opera- 
tions and  road-building  movements  have  brought  it  into 
conspicuous  notice.     The  new  pipe  road  of  the  Beverly 
Water  Works,  graded  in  1885,  opens  a  delightful  drive-way 
or  ramble  from  the  new  station  west  of  north  to  the  foot 
of  Wenham  Lake,  and  the  new  route  takes  the  pleasure 
seeker  midway  between  the  two  reservoirs  of  Salem  and  of 
Beverly  and  close  to  each,  from  the  top  of  both  of  which 
spread  out  before  the  eye,  wonderful  and  quite  dissimilar 
views  of  southern  Essex.     The  Salem  reservoir,  resting 
on  Chipman  Hill^  on  the  left  side  of  the  pipe  road,  is 
nearer  Montserrat  and  Salem  and  commands  a  more  varied 
view  than  that  of  Beverly.     When  filled  to  the  twenty 
foot  limit  its  water-surface  stands  at  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  feet  above  mean  high  tide.     Of  course* 
the  gravel  walk  about  its  top  is  several  feet  higher.     The 
gates  were  kindly  opened  for  the  day  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Water  Board  of  Salem.     No  high  ground  intervenes 
between  this  point  and  Salem  to  cut  off  a  most  picturesque 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  city,  with  a  single  exception 
probably  the  finest  to  be  had.   In  its  water  front  the  highest 
point  is  near  Powder  House  Hill  on  Mr.  Peabody's  pur- 
chase, a  point  at  which  the  proprietor  has  erected  a  com- 
manding observatory  of  open  trestle-work  rising  ftxjm  a 
base  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  above  mean  high 
tide,  and  rearing  its  highest  outlook  some  fifty  feet  higher ; 
so  there  is  little  to  intercept  a  sweeping  view  from  Chip- 
man  Hill  seaward  or  towards  Salem,  and  the  Beverly  res- 
ervoir on  Brimble  Hill,  though  higher,  has  no  better  view 
in  these  directions. 

The  Beverly  reservoir,  on  the  right  of  the  pipe  road,  is 

>  See  Essex  Inst.  Historical  Coll.,  Vol.  viii,  p.  118;  also  Report  of  Transfer  of 
Salem  Water  Works  to  ibe  City  Authorities,  Not.  16, 1809. 
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freely  accessible  both  on  foot  and  by  carnage.  It  is  nearer 
the  lake  than  the  former  and  rests  on  an  elevation  whose 
natural  height  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  be- 
fore the  extensive  earthwork  which  now  surmounts  it  was 
placed  there.  So  the  gravel  walk  on  the  edge  of  this  res- 
ervoir cannot  vary  much  from  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  an  elevation  some  ten  feet  higher  than  that  of 
Brown's  Folly,  the  acknowledged  highest  natural  point  of 
land  in  southern  Essex  County.     The  view  is  fine. 

The  name  **Brimble"  or  ''Brimball"  Hill,  which  has  ad- 
hered  to  the  eminence  from  the  first,  is  a  puzzle  to  the 
antiquaries.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  change  a  vowel  and 
write  it  ^Bramble,"  there  would  be  little  trouble  to  con- 
jecture an  origin.  But  the  lexicographers  furnish  us  with 
only  one  word  which  would  seem  to  claim  relationship  with 
Brimble.  *'Brim"  is  defined  as  the  ''edge  or  rim  of  a 
fountain  or  of  any  body  of  water, — the  border  or  upper 
edge  of  a  bowl  or  other  receptacle  for  liquids."  Now  that 
Brimble  Hill  is  destined  to  sustain  hereafter  an  artificud 
crater  or  goblet  filled  with  sparkling  Wenham  water,  the 
philologist  of  the  future  will  doubtless  find  the  analogy 
most  tempting.  But  ''Brimble"  may  have  been  a  family 
name  now  utterly  extinct,  like  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
old  Puritan  names  once  most  familiar  in  this  county.  Of 
this  decadence  the  spot  itself  furnishes  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion. Just  at  the  foot  of  Brimble  Hill,  where  the  new 
pipe  road  now  cuts  its  way  through  what  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  "forest  primeval "  destroying  some  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  spot,  the  careful  observer  could 
once  trace  out  amongst  tangled  copse  of  brush  and  bram- 
ble, of  spruce  and  oak,  of  hemlock  and  walnut,  here  and 
there  a  gnarled  and  moss-grown  apple  tree,  and  if,  with 
curiosity  piqued  by  so  unexpected  a  "find,"  he  should  push 
his  scrutiny  still  further,  he  would  observe  these  ancient 
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trees,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  more  of  them,  standing, 
not  in  clumps  holding  accidental  relations  with  each  other 
as  though  they  were  seedlings  planted  in  the  flight  of  birds, 
but  in  regular  lines  showing  evidence  of  design  in  the 
planting,  and  proving  clearly  that  here  in  the  mazes  of  this 
tangled  wildwood  he  had  come  upon  the  ruins  of  an  orchard. 
Not  long  age,  if  not  indeed  now,  he  would  have  had  little 
pains  to  unearth  some  gray  block  of  stone  which  had  done 
duty  as  part  of  the  rude  masonry  of  well-curb  or  cellar  wall 
or  chimney  comer,  and  would  have  convinced  himself  with 
ease  before  leaving  this  forsaken,  solitary  and  elf-haunted 
spot  that  it  had  been,  since  the  white  man's  day,  a  place  of 
human  habitation.  And  so  it  was.  The  place  is  known  by 
the  eldest  residents  as  ^Aunt  Coker's  orchard,^  but  who 
the  Cokers  were  or  where  they  went  or  whence  they  came, 
no  memory  remains.  Cokers  there  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meriimac  in  1651,  and  Coker  Hundred  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  hamlets  in  Somersetshire  whence  came  the  names 
of  Balch,  Patch,  Dodge  and  many  another  sturdy  old  colo- 
nial patronymic,  but  no  Coker  of  this  tribe  can  be  traced 
to-day  far  or  near,  those  bearing  the  name  hereabouts  at 
present  in  existence  being  later  importations.  Thus  family 
names  die  out,  even  in  this  new  country,  through  failure 
of  issue  male,  from  migration  and  from  other  causes. 

Beturning  to  the  Montserrat  station  one  finds  another  new 
drive-way  facing  southerly  and  veering  off  by  Snake  Hill 
through  what  was  once  **  Cat  swamp  "  and  establishing  a 
delightful  communication  with  Mackerel  Cove,  a  district 
settled  as  early  as  any  part  of  Beverly  and  known  by  that 
name  in  Colonial  Records  as  early  as  1645.  Between 
Mackerel  Cove  and  River  Head  or  Bass  River  side,  the 
two  earliest  settlements  of  the  present  town,  a  homesick 
heifer  is  said  to  have  laid  out  the  first  trail.  Interesting 
traces  of  old  disused  ways,  not  much  better  than  abandoned 
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cart-tracks,  are  still  to  be  made  out  across  this  section, 
their  firm  stone  fences,  reared  in  some  cases  by  the  hands 
of  negro  slaves,  still  marking  the  ancient  lines ;  and  doubt- 
less, amongst  these  reminders  of  a  venerable  past,  could  be 
discovered  the  highway  evolved  from  the  first  cowpath  be- 
tween River  Head  and  Mackerel  Cove  across  the  plain  at 
Montserrat. 

A  road  bearing  northerly  from  the  station,  passes  the 
long-time  home  of  Hawthorne's  favorite  sister,  and  leads 
by  Bald  Hill,  Centreville  and  Beaver  Pond  to  Wenham 
Neck:  To  the  south,  an  old  road  winds  away  towards 
the  old  South  Meeting  House  and  Beverly  Town.  ^Little 
Comfort,"  a  name  borrowed  from  an  Exmoor  Combe  in 
Devon,  England,  is  also  near,  and  ** Paradise"  is  not  far 
away. 

Montserrat  is  one  of  many  sections,  rather  than  villages, 
of  the  old  town  of  Beverly.  Its  designation  is  thought  to 
have  been  borrowed  at  an  unknown  date  from  one  of  the 
little  volcanic  islets  of  the  lesser  Antilles  forming  a  group 
called  the  Leeward  Islands,  one  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  Montserrat  and  is  about  equally  distant  from  Nevis,  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Hamilton, — from  Antigua  where 
Grov.  Winthrop's  son  Samuel  lived  and  died  as  deputy 
governor, — from  Guadaloupe  and  other  points  with  which 
we  have  had  trade  from  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  some  one  or  more  of  our  hardy  skip- 
pers who  spent  their  summers  in  the  perilous  husbandry 
of  Grand  Menan  and  George's  Banks  and  their  winters  in 
threading  the  tortuous  mazes  of  the  tropic  seas  to  furnish 
with  salt  codfish  the  Catholic  tables  of  the  Caribbean  Isl- 
anders and  bring  back  from  the  Sugar  Islands  to  our  New 
England  distilleries  the  juice  of  the  cane  to  feed  **  the  worm 
that  dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,''  may  have 
resided  in  this  part  of  Beverly.     For  it  may  well  have 
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been  settled  soon  after  Woodbury  and  Braokenbury  planted 
about  Mackerel  Cove  and  began  to  push  their  explorations 
on  this  line  towards  the  ^great  pond  side.''  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  was  trade  very  early  between  Beverly  and  the 
Sugar  Islands  of  the  Antilles,  and  one  of  these  had  beea 
discovered  by  the  great  Columbus  in  1493  and  by  him 
named  Montserrat.  The  rocky,  towering,  jagged  face  it 
shows  to  the  voyager  from  the  east  prompted  him  to  be- 
stow upon  it  the  name  of  a  great,  strongly-fortified,  ser- 
rated or  saw-4oothed  crag  near  Barcelona,  familiar  enough 
to  every  Mediterranean  sailor, — the  Mons  SerrcUus  of  the 
Boman  voyager,  the  Monte  Serrado  of  the  Castilian  friar, 
— abruptly  towering  four  thousand  feet  aod  more  out  of  a 
level  plain, — wildly  cleft  at  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  se 
runs  the  legend,  into  pinnacle  and  precipice  and  crag  and 
spire,  a  sort  of  uatural  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  crowned 
on  one  of  its  loftiest  isolated  peaks  with  a  mediaeval  Ben- 
edictine Abbey  where  the  imperial  recluse,  Charles  V, 
spent  the  evening  of  his  life, —  now  visited  by  eighty  thou- 
sand pilgrims  every  year, —  rich  in  magnificent  altar  plate 
and  candlesticks  and  jewels  and  priestly  vestments, —  a 
great,  monastic  shrine  of  refuge  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
whose  little  ebon  image,  hidden  there  from  the  Moors  in 
the  year  717,  and  miraculously  saved,  was  in  1881  blessed 
and  honored  with  a  silver  crown  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The 
name  Montserrat  occurs  also  in  Switzerland  and  perhaps 
in  other  mountain  regions  of  Europe  but  under  circum- 
stances which  make  it  almost  impossible  that  the  charming 
spot  now  under  notice  should  have  been  indebted  to  either 
of  these  places  for  its  romantic  designation.  The  island  of 
Montserrat  had  its  earthquake  in  1843,  yet  still  pi*oduces 
the  best  and  largest  crops  of  lime  fruit  in  the  world. 

But  accept  what  solution  we  may  of  the  riddle  about 
the  name  of  Montserrat,  the  case  of  the  word  ^  Beverly  '* 
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is  another  equally  hard  one.  Upon  the  town  seal,  as  in- 
deed upon  that  used  to-day  by  the  **  Ancient  Corporation 
of  the  Borough  of  Beverley"  In  Yorkshire,  England,  ap- 
pears the  effigy  of  that  industrious  and  sagacious  rodent, 
the  beaver,  in  approved  recognition  of  his  having  given 
his  name  to  both  these  places.  But  of  this  there  is  very 
considerable  doubt.  Indeed  there  is  no  pretence  that  any 
beavers  are  to  be  found  near  Yorkshire  Beverley,  to-day, 
nor  does  anybody  fix  a  date  when  there  were  any  there, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  the  municipal  seal  of  the  borough  bore  no  beaver 
but,  Yorkshire  being  a  famous  hunting  country,  a  fox. 

If  our  Essex  County  Beverly  ewes  its  name  to  the  shire 
town  and  market  borough  of  Yorkshire  East-Riding  in 
England,  it  is  by  no  means  an  obligation  to  be  ashamed  of. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer,  himself  a  native  of  Bev- 
erly, to  teach  the  town  school,  a  generation  ago,  in  a  busy 
manufacturing  village  of  New  England,  and  the  magnate 
whom  he  met  there,  in  the  relation  of  **prudential  com- 
mittee man,"  proved  to  be  a  former  **burgess  of  the  antient 
borough  of  Beverley," — a  thrifty  English  weaver  who  had 
established  in  this  section  the  manufacture  of  stockings. 
Some  of  the  results  of  researches  thus  set  on  foot  are  here 
recorded. 

Beverley  in  Yorkshire  has  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  souls,  with  an  ancient  market-place,  a  famous 
cattle  market  covering  four  acres.  It  is  built  majnly  on 
a  single  street,  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  terminating 
on  the  north  in  a  very  ancient  gateway.  It  is  connected  by 
a  canal  for  boats  and  barges,  called  Beverley  Beck,  with 
the  river  Hull  a  mile  away,  which,  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
flows  into  the  Humber.  It  was  one  of  the  **rotten  bor- 
oughs" disfranchised  by  the  act  of  1870,  before  which  date 
it  claimed  two  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  while 
part  of  the  town  is  ruinously  ancient,  another  part  is  new 
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and  yery  well  built,  attractive  and  subetantial.  It  is  not 
lacking  in  life  and  spirit  to-day.  It  has  large  manufactories 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  fire-arms,  and  its  iron-works 
are  amongst  the  most  extensive  in  England.  Tanning  is, 
however,  its  greatest  industry,  and  this  with  its  breweries 
and  malt  kilns,  its  dealings  in  grain,  lumber  and  coal,  and 
other  branches  mentioned,  keep  its  people  busy  and  thriv- 
ing. It  paid  no  tax  nor  toll  to  any  town  in  England.  Cam- 
den, in  1586,  mentions  bone-lace  amongst  its  industries. 
But  the  monumental  glory  of  the  ancient  borough  is 
Beverley  Minster.  Here  is  its  one  majestic  feature,  a  struc- 
ture of  romantic  age,  of  grand  proportions,  of  historic 
interest  and  of  quite  exceptional  beauty.  Here  lie  buried 
the  Percys,  for  centuries  the  proudest  family  in  England, 
Dukes  of  Northumberland,  Earls  of  Beverley,  under  a 
marble  mausoleum,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
The  great  Percy  had  a  burial  here  which  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  and  was  attended  by  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  retainers.  This  Percy  shrine  dates  from  1365. 
In  1188  the  Minster  was  burned  and  restored.  In  1323  it 
was  ransacked  with  great  plunder  by  Robert  Bruce.  It  is 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long  and  has  a  tower  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  high.  It  is  in  the  finest  per- 
pendicular manner,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  reputed 
to  have  taken  suggestions  from  it  for  the  western  front  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  John,  Archbishop  of  York,  an  in- 
structor of  the  Venerable  Bede,  whose  virtues  and  schol- 
arship made  him  worthy  to  have  so  distinguished  a  pupil 
for  his  biographer,  founded  this  church  at  Beverley,  in  685, 
and  died  there  in  his  own  monastery,  having  renounced 
his  bishopric  and  the  world,  in  721.  Its  greater  rival, 
York  Minster,  is  much  more  modem.  Three  centuries 
afterwards,  in  1031,  he  was  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  St.  John  de  Beverley  and  had  miracles  in  plenty 
attributed  to  him,  and  his  remains  and  memory  were  later 
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treated  with  signal  reverence  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
King  AtheUtan  in  930  had  greatly  enlarged  the  church 
and  oonsecrated  it  for  a  sanctuary  where  whoso,  fleeing 
from  his  creditors  or  even  suspected  of  a  capital  crime, 
could  reach  the  ^  freed-stool,"  was  safe  from  that  moment. 
He  also  made  Beverley  the  Caput  or  shire  town  of  the  East 
Biding.  All  this  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  heaven,  when 
he  was  setting  off  to  fight  the  Scots.  The  Abbot  of  Bev- 
erley, in  July,  1478,  christened,  in  this  old  minster,  by 
the  name  of  ^Ursula  Southiel,''  the  famous  Mother  Ship- 
ton,  and  to  him,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII,  she 
confided  one  of  her  most  startling  predictions.  And  the 
nursery  tale,  which  under  the  name  of  the  **Babes  in  the 
Wood"  has  curdled  the  blood  of  infant  innocency  all  these 
years,  grew  out  of  facts  occurring  in  the  family  of  an  Es- 
quire Sonoere  at  Beverley  in  1703.  So  the  old  borough  is 
not  lacking  either  in  history,  mythology,  tradition  or  pres- 
ent interest  and  importance. 

This  Yorkshire  Beverley  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  England.  The  lately  accepted  derivation  of  the  name, 
in  any  of  its  vairious  forms,  from  the  word  Beaver  will  be 
seen  to  be  of  extremely  doubtful  authority,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  In  fact  the  place  seems  to  have  been  designated  by 
names  which  could  have  no  reference  to  that  creature,  and 
which  might  well  enough  be  variations  of  the  word  Bev- 
erley, for  at  least  five  centuries  before  any  people  using  the 
word  Beaver  as  the  name  of  the  King  of  Rodents  inhabited 
the  region  of  the  Humber.  A  little  detail  will  perhaps  be 
pardonable  in  making  this  appear. 

We  first  know  the  British  Isles  peopled  with  a  rude, 
warlike,  druidical,  Celtic  stock  of  which  the  Irishman,  the 
Welshman  and  the  Scottish  Highlander  are  the  lingering 
remnants.  Of  their  early  language  we  know  little,  but  nat- 
urally assimilate  it  in  our  conjectures  with  that  of  these 
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strongly  marked  modern  representatives.  Their  coasts 
were  invaded  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Roman  cohorts  which  soon  pushed  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire 
and  planted  at  Eboricum^  now  York  city ,  their  most  north- 
erly and  also  their  most  important  centre.  Here,  at  this 
great  military  post,  three  Roman  Emperors  in  successive 
centuries  established  their  courts  and  dazzled  with  the 
splendors  of  their  display  the  ruder  fancy  of  their  subject 
realm.  Adrian,  the  first  genenil  of  Imperial  dignity  to 
push  so  far  north,  had  head-quarters  for  a  while  at  York, 
A.  D.  121.  Here  died  in  February,  211,  the  gouty  old 
Emperor  and  General,  Septimius  Severus,  while  being 
carried  about  on  a  litter  in  an  effort  to  conquer  the  Scots ; 
and  a  century  later,  in  July,  306,  another  Roman  Emperor, 
Censtantius,  visiting  the  city  on  the  same  troublesome  er- 
rand, attended  by  his  more  distinguished  son  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Constantine  the  Great,  died  at  York  also, 
and  the  obsequies  and  apotheosis  of  both  were  celebrated 
here  with  a  magnificence  quite  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage. Here,  then,  their  famous  military  I'oads.convei^ed 
and  from  this  point  in  all  directions  their  wonderful  towers 
and  castles,  still  defying  time  and  mocking  at  modem  sci- 
ence, dominated  hillside  and  glebe,  far  and  wide,  while  the 
splendid  intrenched  camps  which  dotted  the  plains  brought 
life  and  activity  and  civic  arts  to  an  insular  and  unpolished 
people.  The  two  elements,  British  and  Roman,  lived  to- 
gether on  such  varying  terms  as  they  might  until  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion,  which  may  be  placed,  for  our  purposes,  at 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  which  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  Norsemen  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  by  that  of  William,  the  Norman  Con- 
queror, about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

It  is  fair  enough  to  say  that  since  the  invasion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  profoundly  impressed  themselves  upon 
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life  and  language  in  Great  Britain,  the  Beaver  has  been 
known  by  his  present  English  name  or  some  combination 
of  letters  closely  equivalent.  Beofevy  Bdvevy  Boever^ 
BiBver,  are  some  of  the  forms  by  which  our  Saxon  and 
Danish  progenitors  have  designated  what  the  Scandinavians 
like  to  call  the  "boss-master-builder,*' — ^^erke^ygmeisterJ* 
This  was  enough  for  the  average  etymologist.  He  made 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  beavers  in  the  Hull  riven 
They  might  have  been  there  once,  and  when  there  they 
might  have  danuned  the  stream  and  made  a  lake  of  it,  and 
these  conjectures  saved  him  further  trouble.  Beverley 
must  be  either  Beaver-lake  or  Boever^lv^  the  Danish  for 
Beaver  River,  and  there  he  rested. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that,  in  connection  with 
their  extended  operations  about  York,  some  twenty-five 
miles  away,  the  Roman  invaders  established  themselves  on 
the  Hull  river  at  Beverley.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
completed  before  the  Christian  era  (Theodore  Parker's  copy 
of  it  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library)  indicates  this  and 
seems  to  show  that  the  Roman  name  for  the  place  was 
^^J^eltiaria.**  Ptolemy,  the  Alexandrian,  who  wrote  in 
Greek  about  the  geography  of  these  islands  in  the  second 
century,  spells  it  ntrooapia^  and  the  theory  is  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  familiar  words  for  stone,  nirpo^^ 
petrusj  and  that  within  the  limits  of  this  camp  or  town  four 
Roman  milestones  were  brought  near  together  from  the 
crossing  of  the  ways,  and  eo  the  place  was  called  ^Cross 
Roads"  or  *The  Milestones."  The  native  Britons,  the  war- 
riors of  Boadicea  and  worshippers  in  Druid  groves,  called 
the  place  ^PedwarUecK'  and  whether  this  be  assumed  as 
the  original  form  which  the  Romans  adopted  and  softened 
into  Petuariaj  or  whether  we  conclude  that  Romans  first 
settled  Petuaria  and  named  the  place  and  rough  British 
throats  corrupted  the  smooth,  mellifluous  latin  into  ^Ped- 
warllech*^  and  later  comers  into  ^^Beverley ,"  no  one  familiar 
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with  the  laws  of  change  which  govern  vocal  sounds  will 
have  much  doubt  that  the  three  words  are  identical.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  latin  names  for  the  Beaver 
were  Castor  and  Fiber. 

The  forms  of  spelling  assumed  by  thb  word  ''Beverley** 
in  different  periods  are  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
British  form  Tedwarllech**  begins  with  P;  but  P  and  B 
are  equivalent  Libials.  Britain  in  Celtic  was,  according 
to  Camden,  ''Prydhain.''  The  letters  the  Saxon  used  are 
well  represented  by  Bewer-lega  or  Bewerlaga,  which  have 
been  variously  modernized  by  Lingard,  Camden  and  others 
as  BeOferlic,  Bevrolac,  Beverlaga,  Baverlio.  Athelstan  in 
conferring  the  charter,  used  Beverlike ;  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  a  proclamation  extending  his  royal  protection 
to  the  town,  used  Beuerlie  and  later  the  Domesday  Book 
used  Bevreli  and  Bevereli,  while  the  Tower  of  London 
Records  contain  chronicles  of  various  dates,  some  from  the 
old  Beverley  Minster  itself,  in  which  occur  Beverlay ,  Anno 
1387,  Beverlaye,  Baverlay,  Bewerley,  Bevlay,  Beveley 
and  others.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ending  ''ley'* 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  Yorkshire — witness  Otiey,  Keigh- 
ley,  Barnesley,  Bingley,  Ripley,  Briarley,  Branley  and  the 
rest — and  that  by  no  possibility  could  so  many  towns  in  that 
section  have  derived  their  names  from  lakes  or  rivers ;  and 
further,  that  the  spelling  "ley,"  now  uniform  in  England, 
has  not  always  been  so,  but  the  name  may  be  found,  not 
many  years  back,  spelled  "Beverly"  as  it  is  now  in  New 
England.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Yorkshire  Bev- 
erley got  its  name  from  no  Beaver  lake  or  dam,  and  that  the 
^^lacua  sive  locus  castorum"  was  a  conceit  of  Alverardus  the 
ancient  sacristan  of  Beverley  Minster  who,  finding  the  word 
"Beverlik"  in  his  mediaeval  records,  and  being  hard  pressed 
for  a  Latin  synonym,  when  he,  as  he  tells  us,  ^de  Anglico 
in  Latinum  transtulity^  in  an  unguarded  moment  gave  his 
holy  sanction  to  this  ill-grounded  guess.     As  well  might 
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we  conjecture  our  Essex  County  Beverly  to  be  the  name- 
sake of  Beaver  Pond  within  its  own  borders.  Both  trace 
back  to  the  Pedwarllech  of  the  ancient  Druids* 

But  a  more  interesting  question  connected  with  the  an- 
cient name  is  this :  how  came  it  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
parish  on  the  Bass  river  or  Cape  Ann  side  of  the  Salem 
settlement?  There  has  never  been  a  pretence  that  any  early 
settlers  of  our  beautiful  shore  town  came  from  the  York- 
shire borough ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  were  from 
the  Channel  counties  of  the  west  of  England  and  not  only 
for  old  association's  sake,  but  from  the  singularly  like  ex- 
posure of  the  new  settlement  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  would 
the  early  settlers  across  the  creek  have  naturally  desired 
the  name  of  some  south  of  England  hamlet  in  Devon,  Dor- 
set, Somerset  or  Hampshire.  Not  only  so.  It  is  matter 
of  record  that  Roger  Conant,  the  patriarch  and  most  con- 
siderable personage  of  the  Bass  River  movement,  and  the 
man  above  all  others  who  had  a  right  to  feel  that  his  incli- 
nation ought  to  be  consulted,  expressed  his  pi*eference  for 
the  name  of  his  native  Budleigh,  a  hamlet  looking  out  tow- 
ards the  south  upon  the  British  Channel  just  as  Beverly 
looks  out  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  this  ^simple  desire 
and  request"  he  was  sustained  by  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  male  population  of  the  place  ;  yet  his  efforts  failed  and 
he  does  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at  being  denied,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  so  natural  a  wish. 

•*Cape  Ann  Syde,"Ba8S  River  Side,"  **  River  Head"  or 
•*  Basse  River  Head"  was  occupied  in  1628  for  cutting 
thatch  and  tillage  and  ^  quickly  after,"  says  Brackeubury, 
**  sundry  houses  are  built."  There  was  a  ferry  as  early 
as  Deo.  26,  1636,  and  William  Dixey  had  charge  of  it 
from  1639  to  1645,  and  established  a  public  house  op- 
posite the  Northern  landing.  In  1649-50,  the  agitation 
for  a  separate  house  of  worship  began,  and  it  resulted, 
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probably  before  August,  1654,  in  the  building  of  one  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  burial  ground,  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  church.  Thos.  Lothrop,  in  1656,  contract- 
ed with  John  Norman  of  Manchester,  for  a  parsonage  •*  to 
be  thirtie  eight  foote  longe ;  17  foote  wide  &  a  leuen  foote 
studd,  with  three  chimnies  to  we  below  and  one  in  the 
chamber,  for  fortie  five  pounds,"  all  to  be  finished  for 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Hubberd,  who  was  living  in  Thomas  Lo- 
throp's  house,  to  dwell  in  by  April  or  May,  1658.  Bass 
River  had  previously  entertained  Jeremiah  Hubberd^s 
brother  Joshua  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1664  called  Mr. 
John  Hale  who  next  year  settled  with  them  and  occupied 
the  parsonage.  Lieut.  Wm.  Dixey  and  Humphrey  Wood- 
bury were  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  **  houseing  for  Mr* 
Hale's  cattle,"  and  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop,Mr.  Thorndike 
and  Roger  Conant  were  to  levy  a  rate  for  Mr.  Hale's 
maintenance. 

In  1667  the  parish  was  fairly  set  off  from  the  Salem 
Church  and  in  1668  the  town  was  incorporated  as  Beverly, 
after  agitating  and  petitioning  to  that  effect  since  1659. 
The  same  names  are  prominent  in  these  movements,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  who  were  the  leading  men  naturally 
expecting  to  be  consulted  in  the  naming  of  the  town. 
John  Woodbury  had  died  in  1641.  Roger  Conant  was  an 
octogenarian,  honored  and  beloved.  Captain  Lothrop,  dep- 
uty, selectman,  church  elder,  soldier,  was  in  his  prime,  and 
so  was  William  Dixey,  who  succeeded  him  as  Captain  on 
the  death  of  the  former  at  Bloody  Brook  in  1675.  Dixey 
was  one  of  three  men  chosen  to  resist  Mason's  claim,  and 
in  1646  laid  out  under  order  of  Court  the  highway  from 
the  ferry  to  Manchester.  The  first  three  petitioners  for  a 
separate  church  organization  in  1667  were  Roger  Conant, 
Thomas  Lothrop  and  Wm.  Dixey. 

In  1671,  three  years  after  the  incorporation  of  Beverly, 
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Boger  C!onant  presented  a  moving  appeal  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  plaee,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  the  chagrin  he  felt,  that  he  "  the  first 
that  had  house  in  Salem  "  had  no  voice  in  the  naming  of 
the  old  or  the  new  town.  In  this  petition  he  was  sustained 
by  thirty-four  citizens  of  the  town,  which,  considering 
that  the  parish,  when  petitioning  to  be  set  off  in  1667,  had 
but  seventy-three  adult  residents  in  all,  must  have  been 
nearly  the  whole  male  population  of  the  place ;  but  neither 
the  name  of  Thomas  Lothrop  nor  of  William  Dixey  is 
among  the  remonstrants  against  the  name  of  Beverly. 

Now  the  Beverly  Meeting  House,  designed  for  church, 
school  and  town  purposes,  was  probably  built  before  the 
taking  of  Port  Royal  in  1654.  It  needed  a  bell,  and  it 
got  its  bell  in  a  very  singular  way,  and  in  this  very  way 
the  parish  also  may  have  got  the  name  of  Beverly.  A  law- 
suit grew  out  of  the  possession  of  this  historic  bell  and 
the  Court  records  of  1679  throw  curious  side-lights  upon 
the  interesting  question  of  the  new  town's  christening. 

Dixey 's  house,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  the  ferry,  and 
as  late  as  *'lst  11th  mo.  1645,  he  is  still  "Ensign  Wm. 
Dixie  now  fferyman."  For  years  he  was  an  innholder 
and  his  supposed  location  is  on  the  high  ground  at  the 
junction  of  what  are  now  Cabot  and  Davis  streets,  where 
he  was  a  very  extensive  landholder.  At  some  time  be- 
tween the  taking  of  Port  Royal  by  Major  General  Sedg- 
wick, Aug.  16,  1654,  and  his  departure  from  Boston  for 
England,  late  in  October  or  in  November,  1654,  he  with 
his  Lieutenant,  John  Leverett,  on  their  way  home  from 
the  East,  were  together  at  Dixey's  Tavern.  Dusty  and 
war-worn,  and  full  of  their  great  success  in  the  reduction 
of  these  valuable  French  possessions  in  Acadia,  no  doubt 
these  two  most  conspicuous  military  chiefs  of  the  colony, 
—  they  had  only  the  year  before  been  selected  by  the 
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Lord  Protector  to  fight  the  allied  Dutch  and  Manhaddoes, 
and  then  ordered  to  divert  agamst  the  French  the  naval 
and  military  forces  raised  for  that  object, — no  doubt  these 
worthies  sat  there  long  refreshing  themselves  with  well- 
earned  rest  and  the  best  cheer  the  tavern  offered,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  eager  ears  of  Landlord  Dixey,  himself  a  soldier 
of  no  mean  pretensions,  the  story  of  ^battles,  sieges,  fort- 
unes they  had  passed,''  whilst  mayhap  their  foot-sore  horses 
stood  with  drooping  heads  at  the  long  hitching-rail  out- 
side, over  which  their  plethoric  saddle-bags  and  reeking 
girths  were  flung,  or  plunged  eye-deep  into  welcome  nose- 
bags and  crunched  with  greedy  haste  their  corn  and  beans, 
before  boarding  the  horse-boat  ferry-man  Dixey  was  un- 
der bonds  to  keep  ready  for  the  accommodation  of  ''horses, 
mares  and  other  great  beasts"  at  a  fare  of  sixpence. 

The  documents  on  record  in  the  trial  for  possession  of 
the  meeting-house  bell  give  so  graphic  a  picture  that  we 
cannot  omit  to  transcribe  some  of  them. 


To  T>  Marshall  of  Salbm  or  bis  deputy 

OR   ¥■  CONSTABLK    OP    BeVKRLY.— 

You  Are  reqaired  in  his  MfOestle's  name  to  atach  y  goods,  &  for  want 
thereof  y«  bodyes  of  wUllam  Dodge  jon' :  &  Thomas  Tuck  Sen"" :  and 
take  bond  of  y®n>  to  the  value  of  sixty  poand :  with  snfficient  secnr- 
ity  for  there  appearance  at  the  next  Connty  coart  held  at  Salem  y« 
last  tusedaye  of  this  Instant  month,  to  answer  y«  complaint  of  Capt: 
Richard  More,  in  an  action  of  the  case  for  lleagally  taking  awaye  a 
Bell  from  the  plaintife  out  of  his  possession  without  his  knowledg  or 
consent  which  Bell  hangs  In  Beverly  meeting-hoose,  &  wlthonlding  y 
said  Bell  to  the  pl^  :  great  damage,  heareof  make  retarne, 
dated  18:9mo:i679: 

Hiluard  Vbrbn,  pr  curiam 
for  the  toione  of  Salem, 

I  atached  ye  hoase  &  land  of  Thomas  Tucke  &  read  this  20 :  9 :  mo : 
1679 :  &  I  atached  WllUam  dodge  Juner :  of  his,  a  toble  &  chelst  he  ten- 
dred  to  me  &  gave  him  a  somons  in  his  house  this  20 :  9 :  mo :  1679 : 

pr  me  Henrt  Skrrrt,  Marshall, 
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liUrshall  Heary  Skerry  tirom  Mytt>  y*  ThoniM  Tack  told  him  when 
he  served  the  attachm^  on  him,  y*  himself  &  some  others  took  the 
bell,  DOW  in  controversy,  oat  of  Capt.  Rich<^  more*s  yard,  or  posses- 
sion, ft  farther  salth  not. 

Mr  Jeremy  Unbberd  of  Topsfd.'  swome  sayth,  that  he  hath  divers 
times  heard  Thom :  Tack  say  that  hims.  &  Thomas  Pecton  took  the 
bell  now  in  Controversy  fkrom  Capt.  Bicbard  Mores,  this  was  in  my 
time  of  beelng  Minister  of  Bass  river,  now  Beverly.  4'fkrther  s^  not. 

Swome  in  Conrt  at  Salem  28 :  9 :  79. 

Ateste  HillUrd  Yeren  Clr, 

The  testymony  of  Cap^.  wiUiam  DIxcey  who  sayth  that  soon  after 
the  taking  of  the  firench  forts  by  hUiot  Sedgwick  Captain  Lawthrop 
signified  to  as  (by  Letter)  that  he  had  procnred  a  bell  for  as  for  oar 
meetlng-hoas  and  sent  it  home  by  Captain  more  wishing  os  to  fetch  it 
home  whereupon  myself,  with  one  or  two  more  went  to  Capt.  more  for 
the  bell,  hee  asked  as  whither  wee  had  a  bill  of  Lading  to  Becelne  it  by 
or  an  order  ander  the  generalls  hand  and  wee  haning  neither  with  as 
hee  told  as  hee  could  not  dellaer  it.  bat  denyed  not  that  It  was  Captain 
Lawthrop's  Bell. 

Swome  in  Conrt  at  Salem  28 :  9 :  79. 

Atest:  Hllliard  Yeren  Clr, 

The  Testymony  of  Capt.  willlam  DIxcy  aged  72  years  who  salth  that 
soone  after  the  return  of  Mi^or  Sedgwick  f)rom  the  firench  forts  vis. 
S>>^  Johns  and  port  Boyall  which  is  about  25  or  26  years  since.  The 
said  Mi^or  Sedgwick  and  Mi^or  Leaerett  being  in  Company  on  a  Jour- 
ney firom  the  Eastwards  to  boston  happened  to  come  into  my  hous  and 
sate  down  and  discoursed  there  awhile  and  among  other  things  Mi^or 
Leneret  asked  mee  what  our  towns  name  was  t  I  Answered  him  that 
wee  weear  no  to wn  as  yet :  then  sayd  hee  you  may  doe  well  to  lett  M^Jor 
Sedgwick  haue  the  hono>^  of  nameing  the  town  when  it  is  made  a  town 
for  hee  hath  giuen  Captain  Lawthrop  a  bell  for  your  place  and  this  to 
best  of  my  Bemembiance  was  before  wee  had  any  notice  giuen  us  of 
it  any  other  way 

Oiaen  in  upon  his  oath  formerly  taken 

28 :  9 :  79. 
Ateste  Hllliard  Yeren  Clr, 

The  testymony  of  georg  Stanly  aged  about  44  years  who  sayth  that 
some  years  since  which  was  about  the  tyme  that  Salem  new  meeting 

>  These  brothers,  Jostraa  and  Jeremj,  spelled  their  family  name  In  a  great  many 
ways.  In  the  conrt  records,  where  it  frequently  occurs,  Hobast  was  common. 
See  Sibley's  '^Harvard  Graduates,"  VoL  I,  pp.  21M9  and  686-7. 
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hoQS  was  boili'  I  being  in  company  with  captain  Lawthrop  Cap^  more 
and  Capt  Joseph  gardner  at  Cap^  gardners  hons'  I  heard  Capt  gardner 
say  to  Captain  Lawthrop  I  think,  said  hee,  wee  mast  haae  yoor  Bell, 
for  oar  meeting  hoas  Is  bigger  than  yoors  and  your  bell  is  bigger  than 
oars  I  thinlc  wee  may  doe  well  to  change  bells.  Captain  Lawthrop 
Beplyed  hee  Icnew  no  need  of  that:  oar  bell  said  hee  is  very  well 
where  it  is.  the  bell  was  glaen  to  mee  for  the  place  where  now  it  is : 
Captain  more  answered  him  that  allthoagh  the  bell  weere  giaen  to 
you  yet  said  hee  I  dont  Icnow.  bat  I  might  haae  kept  the  bell  as  well 
as  yoQ  for  I  broaght  it  home  and  I  neaer  gaoe  a  bill  of  Lading  for  It 
neither  was  I  eaer  paid  for  the  freight  of  it.  Captain  Lawthrop  an- 
swered Captain  more  that  hee  might  haae  kept  sach  and  soch  things 
naming  seaerall  things  as  well  as  the  bell  for  I  had  no  more  bill  of  Lad- 
ing to  show  for  them  said  hee  then  for  the  Bell :  Come  Come  said  Cap- 
tain more  Let  as  drink  np  oar  wine  and  say  no  more  of  it  I  sapose 
wee  shall  neaer  trouble  yoa  for  none  of  them. 

Swome  in  Coart  att  Salem :  38 :  9 :  1679. 

Attest  HilUard  Veren  CUf. 

The  testymony  of  Anthony  Needam  aged  aboat  48  years  who  saytii 
that  I  being  a  sooldler  ander  the  Comand  of  Major  Sedgwick  at  the 
takeing  of  the  french  forts  viz  Si>^  Johns  and  port  Royall  wiiich  Is  about 
25  or  26  years  agoe.  and  wee  hauelng  taken  the  fort  of  Saint  Johns  and 
haaing  f oand  a  bell  at  the  said  fort  I  heard  Capt  Lawthrop  desire  the 
said  generall  Sedgwick  that  hee  would  pleas  to  bestow  the  said  bell  ap- 
on  him  for  the  plantation  where  hee  dwellt  they  haaing  a  new  meet- 
inghous  that  wanted  a  bell,  the  said  generall  Answered  that  hee  had 
otherwalse  disposed  of  that  bell  and  therfore  coald  not  glue  it  him 
bat  I  will  promise  yoo  said  hee  to  Capt  Lawthrop  that  Iff  wee  take 
eaer  another  bell  thoa  shallt  haae  it :  and  afterwards  when  wee  had 
taken  port  Royall  and  there  being  a  bell  there  hanging  in  a  hoas  they 
called  the  new  flVyary  Capt  Lawthrop  came  to  the  s<i  general  Sedg- 
wick hee  being  standing  In  the  fort :  and  In  my  hearing  asked  him  to 
glue  him  the  said  bell  for  the  use  aboaesaid  and  the  said  generall  treelj 
gave  it  him  acording  to  his  former  promise  and  bade  him  take  it  down 
So  Capt  Lawthrop  called  me  with  him  and  he  and  I  went  presently  up 
and  threw  the  bell  down  and  then  Capt  Lawthrop  ordered  myselfe 
with  some  others  to  carrle  the  bell  and  ship  It  on  board  of  Capt  moors 
ketch  for  him  so  acordlngly  wee  presently  went  and  carted  the  bell 
now  in  controaersie  and  shipt  on  board  of  Capt  mores  ketch  for 
Captain  Lawthrop  acordhi  to  his  order. 

Swome  etc.  28 :  9 :  79. 

*  [A.  D.,  1670.]       <  The  Downing,  better  known  as  the  Bradstreet  house  In  Sa- 
lem, afterward!  the  Ulobe  Ta7em,— the  ilte  oezt  west  of  Plimimer  Hall. 
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The  testimoney  of  ClemeDt  Ck>ldam'  aged  56  yeares  or  thereaboato, 
teatlfleth  and  sayeth  that  about  25  years  agoe,  I  was  at  St.  Johns  vnder 
the  comand  of  llajor  Sedgewlck  and  did  heare  Capt.  Lothrop  begg  a 
Bell  of  ye  said  M^Jor :  whoe  answered  he  had  disposed  of  that  Bell 
aready  bat  if  they  took  ever  an  other  bell»  he  should  have  It :  after- 
wards wee  took  port  Royall  and  there  hang  a  bell  in  the  new  fk*lerye.  I 
being  there  with  Capt.  Lothrop  In  port  lioyall  court  yard  did  heare 
Capt.  Lothrop  agalne  renew  his  request  to  Major  Sedgwick  for  that 
bell  then  hanging  in  the  new  frierye.  The  sd  Hijor  Sedgwick  gave 
the  bell  to  Capt.  Lothrop  for  Basse  River  meeting  house  and  bid  them 
take  the  bell  downe.  That  being  done  Capt.  Lothrop  with  myselfe  and 
some  others  pat  that  same  bell  abord  Capt.  More  with  an  order  to 
deliver  the  aforesaid  bell  to  Bass  River  men  and  the  said  More  prom- 
ised that  hee  would  and  told  Capt.  Lothrop  that  he  had  noe  need  to 
trouble  himselfe  any  fdrther  about  the  bell  and  further  to  my  knowl- 
edg  Capt.  Lothrop  sent  home  a  letter  to  his  wife  by  the  said  More'  in 
which  letter  he  ordered  Basse  River  men  to  fetch  the  bell  from  Capt 
More,  which  bell  I  have  seene  and  heard  In  Bass  River  meeting  hoase 
as  I  Jodg  ftirther  salth  not. 

17:10:79. 
Swome  by  Clem :  Coldam  before  as : 
Tho :  Danforth,  Dep^y  Oovr. 
J.  Dudly,  AssUt. 

Major  Greneral  Sedgwick,  who  was  thus  invited  in  1654 
by  his  son-in-law  John  Leverett,  afterwards  Governor,  in 
the  hearing  of  Dixey,  to  name  the  town,  was  every  way 
worthy  of  such  an  honor.'  Johnson  has  said  of  him  that  he 
was  **  nursed  up  in  London's  Artillery  Grarden,"  and  was 
**stout  and  active  in  all  feats  of  war,''  while  Carlyle  calls  him 
**a  very  brave,  zealous  and  pious  man."  He  died  May  24, 
1656,  a  sad  loss  both  to  the  colony  and  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  must  have  been  kindly  remembered  as  often  as 
the  warning  tongue  of  the  friary  bell  made  itself  heard  from 
the  belfry  of  the  new  meeting  house ;  and  especially  when, 
three  years  later,  the  agitation  began  which  resulted  ulti- 
mately in  town  autonomy  and  a  town  name.    If  he  made 

>  Clement  Coldam  was  afterwards  a  witness  in  the  witchcraft  proseoations. 
*  Sedgwick  and  Leyerett  reached  Beverly  before  Capt.  Lothrop's  letter, 
s  He  had  attained  the  highest  military  rank  possible  in  New  England. 
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a  suggestion  as  to  naming  the  town,  his  words  would  have 
little  less  than  the  weight  of  law  in  the  minds  of  Lotbrop 
and  Dixey,  both  trained  to  arms  in  the  old  school  of  sol- 
dierly deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  superior  officer.  Botii  of 
these,  as  well  as  Leverett,  were  living  in  1668  when  the 
town  was  finally  chartered  and  named,  and  also  in  1671 
when  Conant's  petition  for  a  change  of  name  was  presented 
to  the  General  C!ourt.  In  this  last  year,  Leverett,  always 
in  a  very  influential  position  near  the  seat  of  power,  after 
serving  as  deputy  for  many  years,  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  and  as  Assistant  to  Gov.  Bellingham,  became 
Deputy  Governor  under  that  magistrate,  and  two  years 
later  succeeded  him  as  Governor  for  the  colony.  Had  he 
been  aware  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  father-in-law. 
General  Sedgwick,  that  the  town  he  fumbhed  with  a  bell 
be  called  Beverly,  and  had  he  wished  to  see  that  desire 
fulfilled,  he  certainly  had  opportunities  for  doing  so. 

When  William  Dixey  made  his  deposition  in  1679  re- 
citing the  suggestion  made  at  his  house  by  Lieverett  to 
Sedgwick  he  well  knew  who  named  the  town,  and  why  it 
was  named  Beverly.  If  Sedgwick  named  it  so,  for  some 
personal  association  he  had  with  the  name,  Dixey  knew 
that  to  be  the  fact.  Would  he  have  been  more  likely  to 
state  it  or  to  omit  it  in  giving  his  testimony  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  town  was  named  by  some  other  person 
than  Sedgwick,  Dixey  knew  that  fact.  Would  he  have 
been  more  likely  to  follow  up  the  statement  that  Sedg- 
wick had  been  asked  to  name  the  town  with  the  further 
statement  that  he  did  not  do  so?  And  again,  if  Dixey  dis- 
closed his  knowledge  on  this  point,  would  the  magistrate 
in  writing  out  his  evidence  have  been  more  likely  to  re- 
cord what  he  said,  as  bearing  on  the  claim  to  the  bell,  or  to 
reject  it  as  irrelevant  ?  The  probabilities  are  nicely  matched. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  lady  and  the  tiger  over  again  I 
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But  if  Sedgwick  really  did  set  himself  to  the  task  of  se- 
lecting a  name  for  the  embryo  town,  reasons  are  not  want- 
ing which  may  have  inclined  him  to  the  name  of  Beverly. 
The  Sedgwicks  are  of  a  rery  old  Yorkshire  st^ck,  and 
had  once  intermarried  with  the  Percys,  amongst  whose 
family  titles  was  that  of  Earl  of  Beverley.  Before  1584, 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Robert  Percy  of  Sootton,  the  fifth 
Robert  in  a  line  of  descent  from  John,  had  intermarried 
with  •*  Robert  Sedgwicke,  Gtent,*'  who  may  well  have  been 
the  grandfather  of  our  Major  Grenl.  Robert,  his  namesake. 
Not  only  was  the  Borough  of  Beverley  with  its  market  and 
its  minster  a  very  conspicuous  centre  in  Yorkshire, — in 
fiEict,  so  strong  a  place  as  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  Charles 
I,  in  the  waning  fortunes  of  his  struggle  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces, — but  there  is  also  at  Pateley  Bridge  across 
the  River  Nidd,  near  Ripley  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire,— a  locality  in  which  the  Sedgwick  family  as  well  as 
the  Percy  family  seems  to  have  been  most  numerous, —  a 
Bewerley  or  Baverley  Hall  and  Manor,  bought  in  1675  by 
Lady  Mary,  consort  of  Sir  John  Yorke,  which  has  remained 
ever  since  in  the  Yorke  connection.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
associations  with  this  fine  old  place  which  might  have 
prompted  a  well-bred  Englishman,  brought  up  within  ear- 
shot of  its  hunting  horns,  although  his  grandmother  were 
not  a  Percy,  to  recall  with  interest  the  name  of  Beverley ; 
and  80  of  Beverley  Park  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  near  which  also  it  is  thought  that 
tiiere  were  Sedgwicks  living,  and  so  again  of  Beverley 
Bridge  near  Cambridge,  to  which  the  University  crews 
take  their  evening  "puir  in  boating  practice. 

But  a  truce  to  speculations  in  philology.  Perhaps  we 
shall  never  know  how  Beverly  came  to  be  Beverly,  but 
there  is  certainly  reason  to  suspect,  from  comparing  the 
lists  of  townsmen  and^he  names  on  Conant's  remonstrance, 
that  the  parties  for  and  against  the  name  ** Beverly"  were 
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divided  very  nearly  on  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
•*  old  planters/'  and  the  *'  new  charter  "  settlers.  Without 
doubt  the  arrival  of  Endicott  gave  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment amongst  the  firsC  settlers  of  Salem  to  cross  the  creek 
and  to  plant  on  the  Bass  River  side.  Their  grants  were 
mostly  there,  and  1628  is  at  once  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Bass  River  settlement  and  of  Endicott's  arrival.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  Conant's  protest  against  the 
name  of  Beverly  in  1671  represented  the  last  expiring 
struggle  of  the  ^  old  planter  "  interest.^ 

After  a  forenoon  spent  in  interesting  rambles  and  de- 
lightful views  from  the  many  elevated  points,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  this  region  offers,  with  visits  to  old 
houses,  stone  quarries  and  other  attractive  features,  an 
cd  fresco  lunch  followed  in  the  breezy,  ample  bam  of 
Mr.  Peabody  •  This  place  of  meeting  was  not  fiir  from  the 
station  and  both  are  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain, 
formerly  a  favorite  camping  ground  and  training  field  for 
militia  mu8tei*R  and  sham  fights,  as  well  as  a  frequent  resort 
of  the  red-skinned  gentry  who  antedated  us  as  pi^oprietors- 
of  the  soil.  This  last  fact  appears  from  the  local  reputation 
the  plain  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  promising  field  for  the  un- 
earthing of  arrow-heads,  stone  chisels,  mortar-pestles,  fish 
books  and  other  Indian  implements  and  ornaments  of  endur- 
ing substance.  And  as  if  to  give  assurance  that  its  an- 
cient prestige  was  not  yet  waning,  the  piece  of  ground  in 
front  of  Mr.  Peabody 's  barn,  which  was  being  broken  up 
with  the  plough  while  the  meeting  was  in  progress,  brought 
to  light  a  sharp-cut  Indian  gouge  or  chisel  of  trap  rock 
with  beautifully  perfect  edges  which  seemed  ready  for  in- 
stant service,  had  there  been  need  to  hollow  a  canoe  out 
of  some  spruce  or  hemlock  trunk  with  the  aid  of  fire. 

Whether  the  Indians  were  attracted  to  this  spot  by  the 

^See  '*  History  and  Genealogy  of  Uie  Conant  Family,'*  p.  116-1S6. 
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same  cbaracteiistics  as  our  ancestors,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. The  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  which 
in  its  oxidized  condition  gives  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and 
considerable  masses  of  bog-iron  ore,  one  of  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  station,  have  been  taken  out  from  time 
to  time,  especially  when,  for  lack  of  better,  this  crude 
deposit  was  roasted  in  kilns  at  works  in  Lynn  and  else- 
where, and  made  to  yield  up  its  slight  percentage  of  the 
useful  metal  by  burning  out  the  clay  and  vegetable  impur- 
ities united  with  it.  If  the  Indians  had  advanced  thus  far 
in  their  knowledge  of  iron-working  they  might  have  sought 
the  plain  at  Montserrat  for  the  sake  of  its  bog-iron.  Or 
they  may  have  been  sagacious  enough  to  perceive,  with 
that  keen  instinct  for  natural  remedies  which  marks  their 
therapeutic  practice,  that  the  waters  of  the  little  chalybeate 
spring,  still  bubbling  out  of  the  soil  here  as  it  has  done  for 
ages,  had  medicinal  values  not  to  be  neglected.  In  this 
judgment  they  have  the  endorsement  of  modem  science ; 
for  the  spring  water,  upon  examination,  is  found  to  respond 
promptly  to  the  common  tests  for  iron,  producing  that 
splendid  Prussian  blue  with  ferro-cyanuret  of  potassium, 
and  that  royal  purple  with  salicylic  acid,  which  delight  the 
eye  of  the  analjrtic  chemist  and  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  mineral  in  sufficient  force  to  impart  curative  qualities. 
E^rly  in  the  century  when  railroads  were  not,  and  only 
a  way  or  two  crossed  this  extended  plain.  May  ti-ainings 
and  autumnal  musters  were  often  held  here,  with  all  the 
accessories  and  abuses  which  marked  at  the  time  the  deca- 
dence of  our  state  militia  system.  Here  Joseph  Gardner 
from  March  street,  Salem,  the  famous  baker  and  purveyor 
of  **  cakes  and  ale,"  and  various  entertainment,  the  ^'striped 
pig"  included,  set  up  his  flying-horses  and  merry-go- 
rounds,  his  refreshment  booths  and  tents  for  games  and 
shows ;  and  the  two  large,  scrawny-looking,  white  pines, 
uow  standing  together  quite  by  themselves,  near  the  min- 
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era)  spring,  were  planted  there  by  his  hand.  This  at- 
mosphere of  periodical  revelry  may  not  improbably  have 
attracted  to  the  neighborhood  the  stalwart  old  negro,  Etob- 
ert  Arnold,  better  known  as  ^  Black  Bob,  **  whose  hum- 
ble cabin,  of  which  barely  a  trace  survives  to  mark  the 
spot,  stood  on  the  rising  ground  opposite  the  station  tow- 
ards the  north.  Bits  of  the  cellar-wall  are  probably  the 
only  monument  now  left  of  this  stately  and  interesting 
relic  of  African  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  whose  bald  and 
grizzled  head  was  always  bared  with  obsequious  deference, 
bred  of  his  early  condition  in  life,  in  presence  of  all  such  as 
he  saw  fit  to  regard  as  the  magnates  of  the  town.  But  for 
the  venerable  jurist,  Nathan  Dane,  he  reserved  a  special 
greeting.  On  observing  the  approach  of  'Squire  Dane, 
**Black  Bob"  selected  a  convenient  spot  whereon  to  "  crook 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,"  and,  spreading  a  large 
bandanna  handkerchief  on  the  ground  on  which  he  placed 
his  hat,  prostrated  himself  with  all  the  humility  of  a  Mos- 
lem devotee,  bending  his  majestic  figure  to  the  earth  at 
the  same  time  that  he  invoked  heaven's  choicest  blessings 
on  ^  Masa  Dane." 

President  Wheatland  called  the  Institute  to  order  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  and  invited  Vice  President  Rantoul, 
who  was  present,  to  take  the  chair.  Mr.  Rantoul  opened 
the  session  with  some  remarks  on  local  matters,  alluding  to 
the  ice  trade  at  Wenham  Lake^  and  the  vast  proportions 
this  winter's  husbandry  had  attained  there ;  to  the  last  Field 
Meeting  in  this  neighborhood  held  at  Wenham  Lake  on 
February  11,  1882,^  and  to  a  famous  one  at  Stanley's 
Grove,  close  by,  on  June  24,  1865  ;•  to  an  old  way  lead- 
ing from  Moutserrat  to  Draper's  Point  near  Bass  River 


>  See  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol*  vi,  pp.  ffi-8,  Ul-<n.   Also  Appleton's  Amer- 
ican Cyolopndia,  article  lOB. 

<  See  Bnlletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  xiY,  pp.  68-68. 

•  See  Froceedings  of  the  Em9x  Institate,  Vol.  iy,  pp,  cxxxU-oxj»yiU 
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Head  and  also  branching  to  the  right  and  leading  by  Chip- 
man  and  Brimble  Hills  towards  an  old  mill  fed  from 
Beaver  Pond,  passing  in  its  course  an  interesting  moraine 
B&vtke  half  a  mile  long,  hidden  in  the  woods  near  the  mill 
pond.  He  further  alluded  to  the  Woodbury  farm  near  by 
with  its  old  homestead,  containing  timbers  which  were 
thought  to  be  parts  of  the  first  cabin  built  on  the  original 
two  hundred  acre  grant  of  1635  **by  the  great  pond  side ;" 
to  the  commanding  view  enjoyed  from  the  various  eleva- 
tions in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  the  exciting  scene  wit- 
nessed from  these  points  at  sunset  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1813,  when  the  smoke  of  battle  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Shannon  could  be  seen  from  the  hill  tops  along 
shore,  rolling  over  the  bay  just  outside  Baker's  Island,  and 
when  every  lookout  and  housetop  were  so  crowded  as  al- 
most to  justify  the  sarcastic  verses  of  the  British  school- 
boy, beginning, 

'*  The  Chesapeake  so  bold  out  of  Boston,  I  am  told, 
Came  to  take  a  British  frigate  neat  and  handy, 
And  the  people  of  the  port  came  oat  to  see  the  sport, 
With  their  mnslc  playing  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy !'' 

Mr.  Bantoul  first  introduced  Mr.  John  H.  Sears  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  who  spoke  at  same  length 
of  the  geological  features  of  the  section,  with  which  he  re- 
marked he  had  been  very  familiar  from  his  boyhood ;  say- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  the  entire  rock  formation  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Essex  county  was  composed  of  erup- 
tives,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gneissoid  schists  which  are  of 
sedimentary  origin,  such  deposits  are  only  seen  where  the 
eruptive  granites,  syenites  and  traps  have  turned  them 
up  OD  edge.  These  gneissoid  schists  are  probably  the  old- 
est rock  formation  in  New  England,  which  is  proved  by  its 
being  cut  by  all  the  others,  but  may  probably  be  contem- 
poraneous with  the  gabbro,  as  the  two  masses  are  found 
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thoroughly  mixed  at  one  part  of  the  outcrop  at  Wood- 
bury's point.     The  granites  of  this  region  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  Peabody,  and  having  a  strike  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast  underlie  the  towns  in  Essex 
county,  as  follows :  commencing  at  North  Saugus,  cross- 
ing L}mnfield,  Lynn  northwest  of  Dungeon  rock,  through 
Peabody,   Byall   Side,   Beverly,   East  Wenham,   Essex, 
West  Gloucester,  Annisquam  to  Halibut  Point  and  out 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     All  the  granites  of  this  region 
are  classed  as  homblendic  granite,  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  kind  of  feldspar  in  the  various  quarries ;  this  Pea- 
body,  Beverly  and  Cape  Ann  granite  is  composed  of 
quartz,  homblend  and  oligoclase  feldspar,  whereas  the 
granite  which  outcrops  at  Briscoe  Hill,  if  we  follow  it 
across  the  cove  to  Mingo's  Beach  and  Manchester  to  Glou- 
cester and  to  the  Rockport  Granite  Company's  quarry,  run- 
ning exactly  parallel  to  the  other,  we  find  it  is  composed 
of  smoky  quartz,   homblend  and    orthoclase  feldspar. 
These  granites  at  Montserrat,  Beverly  and  Rockport  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Quincy  quarries,  the 
general  points  of  difference  being  in  color  and  crystalline 
texture ;  and  this  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  rock 
as  quarried  in  Beverly  and  vicinity  being  taken  only  from 
the  surface  or  the  outer  joint  plains,  whereas,  if  the  works 
were  carried  to  a  greater  depth,  lighter  colored  and  better 
material,  probably  as  good  as  the  Rockport  granite,  would 
be  found,  and  could  be  quarried  at  a  much  less  expense. 
Mr.  Sears  said  that  he  had  found  a  number  of  species  of 
minerals  new  to  the  county  collections ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  dike  formations,  that,  instead  of  their  being  formed  of 
only  two  different  rock  structures, — as  usually  understood, 
dolorite  dikes  and  diabase, —  he  found  sixteen  different 
rock  formations  in  them. 
Mr.  Sears  then  went  on  to  speak  of   the  plants  ool- 
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lected  during  the  day,  among  which  were  the  Apios  tube- 
rosuy  or  Ground  Nut,  one  of  the  LeguminosoB  in  the  pulse 
or  pea  family,  which  is  very  profuse  in  its  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year, — a  hardy,  herbaceous  climber,  suitable 
for  covering  screens  and  unsightly  fences,  easily  propa- 
gated by  its  tubers.  Then  the  speaker  called  attention  to 
the  Indian  Pipe,  or  Monotropa  uniflora  and  Monoii*opa  hy-- 
poptisy  and  showed  its  relationship  to  the  blueberry  bush 
which  is  in  the  same  family  with  it.  Among  the  more 
interesting  plants,  he  exhibited  the  Rhexia  Virginica  or 
Meadow  Beauty.  This  plant  is  easily  propagated  from 
its  tubers,  and  would  make  a  decided  ornament  in  the 
garden.  Another  interesting  plant  was  the  Gorallorhiza 
muUifiora,  coral-root,  one  of  the  OrchidaceoBf  the  root  of 
which  resembles  a  bunch  of  pink  coral. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  John  Robinson  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  read  a  carefully  elaborated  paper, 
entitled,  ^The  native  trees  and  tree  cultivation  in  Essex 
County,"  premising  the  remark  that  the  unspeakable  charm 
of  our  old  New  England  village  as  well  as  of  our  mod- 
em seaside  resort  is  very  largely  traceable  to  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  shade-trees.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bobinson,  no  abstract  of  this  valuable  paper  is  inserted 
here,  the  material  of  it  being  printed  in  full  in  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  and  Thurty-Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Agriculture,  before  which  parts  of  it 
were  read  in  December,  1880,  and  in  December,  1887 ;  also 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Forest  Trees  of  the 
Eissex  Agricultural  Society  for  1884,  printed  in  that  year's 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober  next  read  extracts  from  an  elab- 
orate paper  on  the  ^Tlora  and  Fauna  of  Beverly,"  contrib- 
uted by  him  to  Lewis  &  Co.'s  History  of  Essex  County, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  675-9,  where  it  may  be  found  in  full.  He  illus- 
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trated  this  reading  with  anecdote  and  incident  of  a  local 
nature,  and  with  bits  of  local  history,  showing  the  marked 
changes  which  two  centuries  have  brought  in  personal  and 
domestic  habits  and  modes  of  living. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dane  Tuck  then  exhibited  a  file  of  papers 
containing  autograph  letters  of  much  interest,  together 
with  other  antiquarian  matters.  There  were  letters  of  his 
great  uncle,  Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  Mr.  Webster  said  in 
the  senate  in  1830  that,  for  securing  freedom  to  the  North- 
west Territory,  he  would  take  rank  with  the  great  law- 
givers of  antiquity, — letters  of  George  Cabot,  in  1798,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, — of  Hugh 
Hill,  a  cousin  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  redoubtable  priva- 
teersman  of  the  Re  volution, ^-of  Dr.  Fisher,  a  founder  of 
the  Philosophical  Library  and  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum, — 
of  William  Gray,  the  great  ship  owner  ,^-of  Joseph  White, 
of  William  Prescott,  of  Ebenezer  Francis,  of  George 
Crowninshield,  of  Joseph  Lee,  of  Israel  Thomdike,  and 
of  Patrick  T.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Tuck  also  showed  admirably-done  counterfeit  notes 
on  the  Beverly  Bank,  printed  at  New  Boston,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1804,  on  very  thin,  strong,  linen  paper  made  in 
Danvers.  The  ornamentation  of  the  bills,  at  that  early 
day,  was  unique.  The  $30  denomination  bore  both  a  hand 
loom  and  a  power  loom,  symbolic  of  the  high  expecta- 
tions then  entertained  of  Beverly's  pioneer  venture  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  linen,  wool  and  cotton.  Other 
issues  were  decorated  with  figures  of  ^Rectitude"  and 
of  ^Tlenty,"  twin  patronesses  of  finance, — with  the  ele- 
phant and  the  cod,  types  of  Asiatic  and  of  New  World  opu- 
lence, while  commerce  and  the  fisheries  were  still  further 
symbolized  by  a  schooner  and  a  barque,  both  under  full 
sail.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  print  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence touching  this  interesting  case  of  early  firaud. 
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if  only  to  show  that  dealing  with  detectives  and  informers 
was  as  ticklish  a  business  then  as  now,  and  that  Canada  was 
within  as  easy  reach  of  the  successful  swindler,  and  ex- 
tradition as  great  a  desideratum,  at  the  beginning  as  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Letter  addressed  * 'To  Israel  Thomdike,  Esq., 

Beverly, 
with  4  Coanterfelt  Notes  enclosed," 
[postage  marked  24  cenU,'} 

April  11,  1804. 
Sm.  Wednesday. 

You  probably  know  that  the  Net  has  been  sprung  &  caught  4 
prisoners  with  5  plates  of  which  your  80$  is  one.  I  have  50  of  the  80$ 
bills  &  they  appear  to  me  so  well  done  that  If  any  of  them  get  abroad 
they  will  pass.  I  will  if  possible,  ascertain  whether  any  were  struck 
by  this  plate  before.  I  trust  that  all  are  secured  which  were  struck  now. 
It  appears  that  our  Agents  with  the  exception  of  K  .  .  .  .  have  man- 
aged the  business  extremely  well  &  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  the 
Community  will  be  saved  flrom  great  present  abuse  &  the  Banks  from 
much  Inconvenience.  I  enclose  4  of  your  80$  counterfeits  for  your 
Inspection  and  remain  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Gborgb  Cabot. 
the  Plates  taken  are 
Beverly  #80. 

Essex  8. 

Portsmouth  4. 
K.  Hamp.  10. 
&  Union  10. 


NewbJport,  12  April,  1804. 
Dr.  Sir. 

I  have  rec^  yours  of  ye  lOtb,  and  to-day  have  one  from  Mr.  Fletcher 
at  Amherst  inclosing  specimens  of  the  Counterfeit  Bills  among  which 
is  a  30  Dollar  Bill  of  your  Bank  which  Peaslee  engraved  at  New  Boston. 
As  there  is  the  utmost  Hazard  that  Peaslee  will  take  himself  off  the 
moment  he  hears  of  the  arrest  of  his  comrades,  I  have  directed  Bay- 
ley,  our  Sheriff,  to  secure  him  and  I  will  hold  him  for  examination  un- 
til! yon  have  Time  to  send  on  the  necessary  Process  which  ought  to 
issue  in  New  Hampshire.  You  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  an  im* 
mediate  attention  to  this  Business. 
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It  is  of  the  QtmoBt  consequence  that  Peaslee's  Progress  should  be 
arrested. 

With  much  Respect  yours 

Dudley  A.  Tyno. 
I.  THOB]!n>iEB,  Esq. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  furnish  Evidence  also  against  P.  Wingate 
who  is  a  bold,  bad  man. 


Addressed  to  Israel  Thomdike,  Esq :  Beverly. 

Newburyport,  17  JpWZ,  1804. 
Dear  Sm. 

Mr.  P    .    .    •  will  inform  you  of  our  Proceedings  here.    I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  our  success  thus  far. 

Every  credit  is  due  to  for  his  energy  and  Perseverance. 

But  as  Money  is  his  sole  object,  and  as  he  must  quit  the  Country  im- 
mediately after  the  Conviction  of  these  olTenders,  it  behoves  the  Public 
to  be  liberal  in  their  acknowledgements  to  him.  And  indeed,  without 
some  positive,  previous  stipulations,  I  am  yet  aArald  we  may  fail  of 
Convictions  where  he  is  the  only  witness.  Mr.  P  .  .  .  has  given 
him  assurances  of  2000  DoUn.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
be  the  lowest  sum  that  will  effect  the  Purpose. 
With  Esteem  &  Respect 

Yours,  etc. 

Dudley  A.  Tyno. 


Letter  addressed  to 

"William  Gray,  j^  Esq 
&  Israel  Thomdike  Esq." 

Boston,  April  18,  1804. 

GSHTLmCEN: 

I  have  read  your  several  letters  Arom  Messr*.  Fletcher  &  Atherton  & 
from  Mr.  Tyng,  &  having  conversed  with  Mr.  P  ...  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  subjecting  the  Banks  to  an  eventual  payment  of  $2000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  ezpences  incurred  by  the  pursuit  of  Counterfeiters,  I 
feel  authorized  to  say,  in  behalf  of  theBank  of  the  U.  S. ,  Union,  &  Bos- 
ton, that  they  will  contribute  their  parts  of  such  payment  in  an  equit- 
able ratio  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on,  &  have  no  doubt  the  Massachu- 
setts will  concur.  You  will  therefore  please  to  recommend  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  will  be  lilcely  to  give  complete  effect  to  the 
measure  contemplated,  «o  that  on  the  one  hand  the  tes^mony  of  the  wU^ 
ne$i  may  not  be  vitiated  nor  on  the  other  the  money  paid  without  having 
it :  prudence  requires  extreme  caution  in  this  case  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  practised.    I  am,  GenM,  very  respectfully, 

Your  mo.  ob.  servant, 

Gborok  Cabot. 
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A  Memorandam  was  inclosed  in  another  handwriting,  in  these  words : 
'M,  To  give  such  evidence,  consUUnt  toUh  truth,  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Solicitor  General  will  convict  the  offenders :  2d,  to  conduct  in 
snch  a  manner  in  the  whole  al&ir  as  that  no  objection  shall  be  made 
on  the  trial  to  his  testimony  (competency)  on  account  of  any  agree- 
ment or  proposition  whatever  of  his  relative  to  cause  or  causes :  8d, 
anything  allowed  him  must  be  for  Joumies,  labour,  services  &  ex- 
penses in  finding  out  the  offenders." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  several  Committees  flrom  the  Boston  Banks  held 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Union  Bank  on  Wednesday,  25  April,  1804. 


Present  Arom  the  Branch  Bank,— George  Cabot, 
"      "    Massachttt  Bank,— 

Aaron  Dexter. 
R.  G.  Amory  4 
John  Phillips 
"      "    Union  Bank,— 

John  Welles  4 
Samuel  Cobb 
**        ««      "    Boston  Bank,— 

Wm.  Sullivan. 


Boston 

Massachusetts 

Branch 

Union 

Beverly 

Essex 

The  Essex  Bank  4  Beverly  Bank  represen|«d  by  George  Cabot,  Esq. 

Honi>i«  Mr.  Cabot  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Wm.  Sullivan  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Voted  1>^.  That  the  expences  of  prosecutions  now  pending  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  pending,  for  detecting  4  punishing  counterfeiters  of 
the  bills  of  the  Banks  which  now  are  or  which  may  hereafter  become 
parties  to  this  agreement  be  assessed  on  such  Banks  in  this  ratio ;  viz : 
one  third  part  of  such  expences  on  the  bodies  corporate;  and  two 
third  parts  thereof  on  the  amount  of  their  Capitals  respectively. 

Voted  2d.  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  four  of  whom 
shall  be  Bank  Directors  In  the  Town  of  Boston,  appointed  one  fh>m 
each  Bank  therein  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  Bank  Directors  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  under  the  Direction  of  which  committee  such  sums 
of  money  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  as  they  may  think  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  association. 

Voted  3<>.  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  signed 
by  the  Chairman,  be  laid  before  the  several  boards  of  Directors  in  this 
town  at  their  next  meetings  respectively,  that  the  Committee  men- 
tioned in  the  2B<1  Vote  may  be  appointed. 

Voted  4^1.  That  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  be  requested  to 
communicate  these  proceedings  to  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Banks  in  Essex,  with  such  observations  as  he  may  think  pertinent 

Gbobos  Cabot,  Chairman. 
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Addressed  to 

**RoAis  G.  Amory,  Esq., 
or  William  Sallivan,  Esq., 

Boston." 

Amherstf  March  29,  1805. 
Gknt"- 

I  have  this  day  received  from  Geo.  Woodward  Esq  of  Haverhill,  N. 
H.  (an  agent  of  j*  N.  H.  Bank  whom  I  have  occasionally  mentioned 
to  yon)  a  letter,  enclosing  the  correspondence  of  Lewis  Lyman  of 
Montreal  to  him  on  the  subject  of  counterfeit  bills.  He  writes,—**  In 
consequence  of  my  representation  the  Governor  of  this  Province 
called  a  privy  council :  present  ye  AttJ  General  &  Chief  Justice  — the 
latter  Gentleman  gave  It  his  opinion  that  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
Bealm  would  effectually  take  cognizance  of  any  person  having  coun- 
terfeit bills  in  possession  or  materials  and  implements  for  their  man- 
ufacture, &  the  AttT  Geni,  Mr  Sewall,  was  directed  to  make  every 
inquiry  into  the  business  &  prosecute  every  offender  in  this  province." 

He  observes  that  **  from  the  frequency  of  counterfeit  bills  offered 
flrom  Stanstead"^  (the  residence  of  y^  celebrated  Stephen  Burroughs  & 
colleagues)  It  is  more  than  probable  that  **  a  search  warrant  will  be 
granted  to  that  place"— and  adds— '*  If  you  are  In  possession  of  any 
information  on  the  subject  you  will  be  doing  a  service  by  communi- 
cating the  same.  Bailiffs  in  this  county  are  some  of  the  lower  class 
of  people,  &  the  apprehension  of  these  fellows  might  be  a  little  dan- 
gerous &  it  would  be  necessary,  to  ensure  the  faithftil  performance  of 
their  duty,  to  give  them  a  douceur ;  it  will  be  also  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  &  expence,  to  prove  y©  Bills  to  be  counterfeit, 
which  no  individual  Is  willing  to  pay.— A  few  weeks  since  a  man  from 
Stanstead  offered  me  several  Bills,  one  of  $20,  U.  S.  Bank,  payable  in 
Philadelphia ;  one  of  $5  Do  N.  Y.  Branch  Bank,  and  one  do  do  do, 
Boston  Branch  Bank,  ft  I  have  one  now  In  possession  of  the  latter  de- 
scription which  he  passed  in  this  city ;  the  counterfeiters,  believing 
themselves  secure,  are  off  their  guard,  ft  now  is  the  time  to  make  a  gen- 
eral sweep  with  them.  You  will  see  I  am  still  warm  in  the  cause  of 
detection,  altho'  I  have  been  treated  with  such  neglect  by  those  who 
are  more  interested  than  myself;  Yours  ftc.  Lewis  Lyman." 

W  Woodward  writes  that  not  less  than  20  counterfeit  bills  have 
been  offered  at  their  (Coos)  Bank  within  60  days  past.  He  Is  Cashier 
of  that  Bank,  ft  adds  his  persuasion  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
Banks  (meaning,  I  presume,  in  this  State)  will  contribute  their  propor- 
tion of  the  expence.    Mr  Woodward  has  been  vigilant  In  his  agency  in 

1 A  little  Cantdian  village,  near  Rock  Island,  Joat  over  the  Veraiont  border. 
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his  quarter,  collected  macb  information  &  brought  in  a  namber  of 
counterfeit  Bills  that  can  be  traced  to  y  rognes  in  &  about  Stanstoad. 
I  have  formerly  solicited  his  particular  attention  to  that  quarter,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him  that  I  could  not  guarantee  any  compensation 
but  presumed  he  would  be  indemnified  for  incidental  ezpences  of  this 
nature,  &  Mr  Peabody  assured  me  last  summer  thftt,  if  anything  efifect- 
ual  could  be  done  at  Canada,  I  might  inform  the  prosecutors  at  Bos- 
ton.  Mr  Woodward's  agency  should  be  continued  &  compensated  by 
y«  N.  H.  Banks.  From  Mr  W's  situation,  interest  &  assiduity  in  the^ 
cause,  this  was  supposed  of  considerable  consequence.  Since  the  dis- 
closures of  the  extent  of  the  combination  of  y*  counterfeiters  &  the^ 
Aill  proof  that  their  principal  seat  &  great  mint  was  at  and  about  Stan- 
stead,  I  have  been  decidedly  of  your  opinion  that  nothing  efifectual 
had  or  would  be  done  towards  a  radical  cure,  till  they  were  broken 
up  in  that  quarter  by  the  concurrent  aid  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada. You  will  perceive  what  is  &  judge  what  may  &  ought  to  be  done 
in  that  quarter.  If  any  thing,  I  will  suggest  some  observations  which 
can  in  no  event  be  worse  tlian  idle.  They  will  however  be  delivered 
with  much  confidence  in  their  utility  &  practicability.  I  propose — ^Tliat- 
some  person  be  fhmished  with  Letters  from  the  Qovemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts &  such  other  persons  of  distinction  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, &  vested  with  as  much  discretionary  power  as  may  be  judged^ 
proper.  That  he  repair  to  Montreal  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  advise  withi 
&  aid  the  Gtovemm^  of  that  place  In  the  prosecution.  That  he  en- 
deavor to  procure  a  Law  In  that  province  for  the  apprehension  of 
Criminals  who  may  have  fied  Arom  any  of  the  United  States. 

If  arrests  are  made  at  Stanstead  or  elsewhere  In  Canada,  that  He  be 
present,  &  be  Instructed,  should  any  Important  disclosures  be  made, 
to  communicate  immediately  to  the  AW  Qeni  of  any  state,  or  first  to 
Boston,  If  that's  best,  every  thing  that  may  require  attention  In  N. 
Hampshire,  VerS  Connetlcut,  N.  York  or  elsewhere.  I  mention  these 
states  because  they  have  evidently  there  connexions  with  y*  Stan- 
stead  rogues. 

That  he  have  the  liberty  and  the  means,  partlcidarly,  of  sending  on 
a  friend  into  the  garrison  itself,  before  y«  attack,  to  watch  movementSr 
collect  evidence  &  communicate  particulars  before  the  onset;  and 
to  select  men  of  spirit  &  vigilance  In  the  vicinity  to  assist  In  the  ar- 
rest,— common  means  &  ordinary  Balllflb  will  not  answer.  One  near 
Stanstead  (by  the  name  of  R  .  .  .)  Is  evidently  of  the  Gang. 

The  apprehension  of  Stephen  Burroughs  with  a  few  of  the  Ring- 
leaders (several  of  whom  there  Is  evidence  agt  In  this  state)  I  appre- 
hend would  fhlly  answer  the  purpose.  If,  fh>m  this  prosecution, 
^ere  should  transpire  nothing  which  would,  without  much  ezpence, 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  some  leading  oflSenders  In  the  states  I  have- 
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innumerated,  I  should  be  decidedly  for  following  op  the  Blow  in 
Canada,  by  the  publication  of  such  facts  &  circumstances  as  would 
convict,  in  public  opinion,  some  notorious  offenders  in  y«  U.  S.,  par- 
ticularly in  N.  York.  This  is  a  cheap  course  and  places  them  either  in 
the  way  to  the  Gallows  or  beyond  the  power  of  pursuing  their  hereto- 
fore successful  career  In  villainy. 

The  whole  ezpence  of  such  prosecution,  If  conducted  with  unity  of 
plot,  I  am  convinced  would  not  exceed  what  was  p^  for  ours  in  the 
county  of  Hillsborough,  or  for  y«  conviction  of  Wingate  &  Peasley. 

Should  you  Judge  y«  subject  worthy  of  attention,  &  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  employ  a  more  suitable  agent  or  agents,  ft  should  see  fit  to 
fUrnish  me,  any  time  in  May,  with  the  above  mentioned  credentials,  I 
will,  for  $2000  outfit,  engage  to  undertake  the  business,  procure  the 
necessary  evidence  &  aid,  and  within  60  days  flrom  the  time  of  leaving 
Amherst  secure  Burroughs  ft  a  sufficient  number  of  his  colleagues  in 
Montreal,  or  such  of  the  States  as  they  can  be  punished  in  ft  defray 
every  ezpence  connected  with  the  arrest  ft  procuring  the  evidence, 
till  time  of  trial.  If  the  business  should  not  be  done  to  your  satisfisM^- 
tion,  I  will  return,  at  thirty  days  notice,  such  part  as  any  three  men 
you  may  choose  shall  say,  ft  if  to  your  approbation  ft  by  your  concur- 
rence, will  engage  to  refhnd  the  above  sum  in  one  year  Arom  its 
receipt,  ft  rely  on  such  compensation  as  may  be  given  by  Banks  in  the 
other  States. 

If  this  communication  is  entitled  to  your  consideration,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  and  attend  to  it  after  the  first 
week  in  May.  Tours  with  esteem, 

(signed)  D.  £  .  .  . 

P.  S.  I  have  written  to  M^  Woodward  advising  him  to  request  Mr 
Lyman  to  enjoyn  secrecy  on  arrest,  ft  In  the  mean  time  to  collect  evi- 
dence, promising  as  requested  to  correspond  ft  consult  with  you  on 
the  subject.  (signed)  D.  £  .  .  . 

These  papers  were  commented  on  and  discussed  in  an 
interesting  manner  by  the  Hon.  John  I.  Baker,  who  was 
introduced  as  the  best  informed  of  living  men,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Beverly.  Mr.  Baker  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great 
historic  names  which  illustrate  that  history, — Woodbury, 
Eliot,  Hale,  Thorndike,  Dane,  Cabot,  Lee,  Bantoul,  Fran- 
cis —  and  the  conspicuous  places  filled  in  our  day  by  such 
representatives  as  Judge  Woodbury,  Samuel  A.  and 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  John  P.  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Is- 
rael, William  and  Albert  Thorndike,  Henry  and  CoL 
Henry  Lee,  Robert  Bantoul,  Bobert  Bantoul,  jr.,  Eben- 
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ezer  Francis,  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  J.  Elliot  Cabot 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  closing,  he  alluded  in  terms 
of  commendation  to  the  chairman's  recent  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Woodbury  Family,  and  feelingly  related 
some  &mily  reminiscences  of  his  own  connected  with  the 
perilous  ventures  of  the  early  fishermen,  a  craft  which  had 
numbered  many  of  his  ancestors  in  its  sturdy  ranks  and  in 
which  some  of  them  had  lost  their  lives. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  A.  Horton  was  next  called  on,  and  said 
that  if  we  could  make  out  a  table  of  pedigree  and  descent 
for  a  tree  as  we  did  for  a  man,  he  would  expect  to  find 
growing  in  these  woods  to-day  some  lineal  offshoots  of  the 
stalwart  oaks  which  went  to  make  the  knees  or  keel  of  the 
frigate  E^ssex,  built  but  a  gun-shot  away  by  the  Essex  Pa- 
triots of  '98.  It  was  an  interesting  thought  that  these  giants 
of  the  woods  had  their  history  and  their  pedigree, — ^that 
the  tree  family  had  its  family  tree,  so  to  say,  as  well  as  the 
more  intelligent  beings  who  sometimes  so  wantonly  de- 
stroyed them.  The  Great  Elms,  junior  and  senior,  on 
Boston  common ;  the  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford ;  the  Endi- 
cott  Pear  tree ;  what  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  what  his- 
tories they  could  write, — had  they  the  gift  of  language, — 
were  there  but  ^  tongues  in  trees."  He  then  alluded  to 
Nathan  Dane,  a  Beverly  man,  to  whom  Webster  had  as- 
cribed the  authorship  of  the  famous  **  Ordinance  of  1787," 
now  in  process  of  commemoration  in  the  great  northwest- 
em  section  of  the  Union,  whose  virgin  soil  his  wise,  humane 
and  patriotic  forethought  had  shielded  from  the  polluting 
touch  of  slavery.  Mr.  Dane  was  thought  to  divide  with 
Manasseh  Cutler  of  Hamilton  and  Rufus  King  of  New- 
buryport,  two  other  sons  of  Essex,  the  entire  credit  of 
dedicating  the  Northwest  Territory  to  freedom. 

After  the  customary  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  grace- 
fully responded  to  by  Mr.  Peabody,  the  session  of  the 
Institute  was  adjourned. 
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Few  spots  in  America,  of  equal  area,  possess  a  greater 
wealth  of  local  history  than  the  block  of  about  four  acres 
of  land  bounded  by  Essex,  St.  Peter  and  Brown  streets 
and  Washington  Square  in  Salem.  Besides  enclosing  two 
large  libraries  located  here  for  a  generation,  and  now  num- 
bering together  some  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand  vol- 
umes, enriched  with  works  of  art,  and  likely  to  retain  their 
present  domiciles  for  many  years  to  come,  these  four 
streets  bound  a  level  tract  which  has  been  successively  the 
home  of  such  interesting  characters  as  the  gallant  Captain 
Grardner  who  fell  while  leading  his  men  against  King  Philip 
and  the  Narragansetts  in  the  great  swamp  fight  of  1675, 
and  Major,  the  Honorable  William  Browne,  a  famous  pre- 
revolutionary  magnate  whose  mansion-house  became  after- 
wards the  residence  of  William  Gray,  at  one  time  the 
largest  ship-owner  in  the  United  States,  and  was  occupied 
as  that  famous  hostelry  and  stage  house,  the  Sun  Tavern, 
from  1800  until  its  disappearance  on  the  erection  of  the 
Manning  building,  now  Bowker  Block. 

This  square  is  also  the  location  of  the  birthplace  of  Pres- 
cott,  and  of  the  residence  of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  and  of 
his  son.  Col.  Francis  Peabody ;  the  house  owned  by  the 

(8) 
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former  having  been  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Honorable 
Nathan  Read,  who  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  invent- 
or to  apply  steam-power  to  propulsion  on  land  and  water, 
and  having  been  demolished  in  1855  to  make  way  for 
Plummer  Hall.  The  mansion-house  of  Capt.  Joseph  White, 
the  scene  of  the  most  dramatic  crime  ever  perpetrated 
in  New  England  and  later  the  residence  of  the  Honor- 
able David  Pingree ;  the  Andrew  house,  in  his  boyhood, 
a  favorite  visiting  place  of  Governor  Andrew,  which  that 
great  magistrate  never  outlived  the  hope  of  possessing ; 
and  the  house  in  which  the  Nestor  Governor  Bradstreet 
died,  March  27,  1697,  after  passing  therein  the  last  years 
of  his  protracted  and  eventful  life, — all  these  are  included 
within  the  designated  limits.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
settlement  the  town  pound  was  also  within  or  near  them  and 
Brown  street  was  designated  for  a  time  as  "y*  lane  leading 
from  prison  lane  to  y®  pound."  Since  the  year  1865  this 
interesting  locality  has  been  the  resting  place  of  all  that 
remains  of  probably  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  Union, 
a  meeting  house  erected  in  1634  by  the  first  religious  so- 
ciety gathered  on  the  soil  of  New  England  and  used  by 
them  under  the  guidance  of  Hugh  Peters  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams, for  school  and  municipal  as  well  as  church  pur- 
poses, until  1672, —  the  very  burr,  as  it  were,  which  held 
and  protected,  at  that  early  day,  the  priceless  kernel  of 
New  England  Congregationalism. 

It  has  been  thought  well  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment this  year,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Essex  Institute 
in  a  local  habitation  of  its  own,  to  put  on  record  in  a 
brief  summary  what  these  crowded  acres  have  to  tell. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  diligent  research  has 
failed  to  determine  to  which  of  the  original  settlers  these 
acres  were  at  first  granted.  Lucie  Downing,  sister  of 
Gt)vemor  Winthrop,  wife  of  Emanuel  Downing  who  seems 
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to  have  been  '^an  adventurer"  as  early  as  October,  1629, 
and  to  have  come  over  probably  not  before  October  21, 
1637,  and  certainly  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1638,  in 
which  year  Felt  finds  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
first  church,  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  freeman  and  to  have 
been  granted  land, — this  Lucie  Downing,  the  mother  of 
the  fiimous  Sir  George,  who  gave  his  not  unsullied  name 
to  Downing  street  in  Liondon  and  Downing  College  at 
Cambridge,  conveys,  August  8,  1656,  these  four  acres  to 
Joseph  Gardner  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 
12^ :  6'*  m*> :  1666 

Lucie  Downing  of  Salem  in  New  England  by  y«  advice 
Concent  &  allowance  of  Em  :  Downing  her  husband  as  ap- 
pears by  seve"  Letters  und'  his  hand  hath  given  graunted 
&  confermed  to  Joseph  Gardner  there  son  a  mesuage  or 
tenem^  in  Salem  scituate  upon  fower  acres  of  ground  In- 
tire  hauing  y®  comon  on  y*  east,  y^  streete  or  highway 
fro  y®  meeting  house  to  y*  harbour  on  y®  south  &  a  lane 
that  goes  to  y®  north  River  on  y®  west  w**  sd  p^'misses  y* 
**  Lucie  giues  unto  y®  s*  Joseph  as  his  dowry  &  manages 
porcon  w""  Ann  y®  daughter  of  y*  s**  Emanuel  &  Luce 
Downing  his  wife  as  appears  by  a  writing  dated  y®  8  Au- 
gust 1666:  this  is  entered  by  way  of  causion. 
witness  to  y*  deed 

W""  Hathom 

George  Norton 

Mr  Downing  before  leaving  England  had  expressed  to 
Gt)vemor  Winthrop  his  wish  to  secure  a  house  either  by 
lease  or  purchase  in  advance  of  his  coming.  He  writes 
"To  the  Honourable  his  verie  loving  brother  John  Win- 
throp Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  in  New  England,"  in 
these  words : 

"Good  Brother : 

•     .     .     .     Its  noe  small  comfort  to  me  that  I  haue  hope 
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ere  long  to  eiiioy  your  Companie,  I  purpose  God  willinge 
to  sett  forth  hence  in  the  begynning  of  Aprill  at  furthest 
and  to  take  your  sonne  hence  with  me." 

^'I  follow  your  councell  in  coming  to  the  bay  before  I 
resolve  where  to  pitche.  I  pray  helpe  me  to  hire  or  buy 
some  howse  (so  as  I  may  sell  ytagaine  if  I  shall  remove) 
in  some  plantation  about  the  Bay.  Thus  for  present  1 
take  leave  and  rest  leaving  you  and  your  affayres  to  y* 
blessed  protection  of  y*  Almighty. 
Your  assured  and  louing  brother, 

Em.  Downinge." 
21  9ber  1637. 

That  Mr.  Downing  had  a  mansion  house  here  as  early 
as  1644,  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  his  deed  of  mortgage  ac- 
knowledged before  Mr.  Deputy  Governor  Winthrop,  De- 
cember 20  of  that  year,  granting  to  Thos.  Fowle  and  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  Esq.,  "his  mansion  house  at  Salem  w*** 
foure  Acres  more  or  lesse  thereto  adjoineing,  and  twenty 
Acres  more  purchased  of  M*"  Endecot  lyeing  upon  y®  South 
River."  The  Mansion  House  and  four  acres  would  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  the  "mesuage  or  tenem*"  conveyed  by 
Lucie  Downing  to  Joseph  Gardner  in  1656,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  astute  conveyancers  who  suppose  from  the  terms 
of  this  mortgage  that  the  homestead  as  well  as  the  "  twenty 
Acres  more  lyeing  upon  y®  South  River  "  were  both  "pur- 
chased of  M^.  Endecot."  The  mortgage  further  recites  a 
deed  dated  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1640,  "  whereunto  is 
annexed  a  bound  of  Sixe  hundred  pound"  to  secure  said 
Fowle  and  Winthrop.  But  it  was  only  in  November,  1640, 
that  the  General  Court  established  a  system  of  registering 
deeds  substantially  like  the  admirable  one  now  in  use  in 
New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  Union,  but  not  yet 
adopted  in  the  old  country.     It  is  described  in  an  act  of 
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the  "Gen'all  CoU  held  at  Boston,  y«  7th  Day  of  y*  8th  m? 
1640."* 

If  any  trace  of  this  deed  of  June,  1640,  exists  it  has  es- 
caped notice.  But  frequent  mention  of  the  Mansion  House 
pashes  its  date  back  to  a  period  about  as  early  as  the  mort- 
gage to  Fowle  and  Winthrop.  In  1649,  Hu :  Peter  is 
writing  to  his  "  Hon  :  frend  lohn  Winthrop  iu  :  Esqr  at  Pe- 
quoit  River  or  elsewhere,"  about  the  ''100  1  M*"  Downing's 
house  is  bound  to  me  for  :"  and  again  in  1654,  he  writes 
him,  ''M^.  Downing  is  not  honest,  owes  mee  100 1  for  which 
his  house  is  bound  to  mee."  Peter  Palfray  deeds  in  1653 
a  half  acre  "  over  &  against  Mr.  Downing's  house  in  Sa- 


*  *'  For  ayoyding  all  firandulent  conyeyances,  A  that  every  man  may  know  what 
estate  or  interest  other  men  may  have  in  any  houses,  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
they  are  to  deale  in,  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  after  the  end  of  this  month  no 
morgage,  bargaine,  sale  or  graunt  hereafter  to  bee  made  of  any  houses,  lands,  rents 
or  other  hereditaments,  shalbee  of  force  against  any  other  person  except  thegraon- 
ter  &  his  heires,  nnlesse  the  same  bee  recorded,  as  is  hereafter  expssed:  And 
that  no  such  bargain,  sale  or  grannt  already  made  in  way  of  morgage,  where  the 
graunter  remains  in  possession,  shalbee  of  force  against  any  other  but  the  grannter 
or  his  heires,  except  the  same  shalbee  entered,  as  Is  hereafter  expressed,  wt'in 
one  month  after  the  end  of  this  Conrte,  if  the  ptye  bee  w^in  this  iurisdiction,  or 
else  w*^  in  3  months  after  hee  shall  retume.  And  if  any  such  grannter,  Ac,  being 
required  by  the  granntee,  Ac,  to  malse  an  acknowledgment  of  any  graunt,  Ac,  by 
him  made,  shall  reftise  so  to  do  it  shalbee  in  the  power  of  any  magistrate  to  send 
for  the  par^  so  refnsehag,  A  cemit  him  to  prison  wt>K>nt  baile  or  mayneprize,  until 
hee  shall  acknowledglthe  same. 

And  the  grauntee  is  to  enter  his  caution  w^  the  record^,  A  this  shall  save  his 
interest  in  the  mesne  time ;  &  if  it  bee  doubtftil  whether  it  bee  the  deed  or  graunt  of 
the  pty,  hee  shall  bee  bound  w^  sureties  to  the  next  court,  A  the  caution  shall  re- 
maine  good  as  aforesaid. 

And  for  recording  all  such  bargaines,  &c,  it  is  further  ordered,  that  there  shal- 
bee one  appointed  at  Ipswich,  for  w«*>M'  Samn :  Symonds  is  chosen  for  that  Con 
to  enter  all  such  bargaines,  sales,  Ac,  of  all  lands,  Ac,  w^in  the  iurisdiction  of  that 
Court;  A  Mr.  Emanuell  Downing  is  chosen  in  like  sort  for  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
Conrt  of  Salem ;  A  all  the  rest  to  bee  entered  by  M'  Stephen  Wintlirope,  the  re- 
corder at  Boston. 

And  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  whole  bargaine,  sale,  Ac,  shalbee  entered, 
but  onely  the  names  of  the  graunter  A  grauntee,  the  thing  A  the  estate  graunted, 
A  the  date;  and  all  such  entryes  shalbee  certified  to  the  recorder  at  Boston  w^in 
6  months  yearely. 

And  it  is  ordered,  that  the  fee  for  every  such  entry  shalbee  6d. 

And  it  is  hearby  declared,  that  this  order  shall  not  extend  to  any  grauut  made 
or  to  bee  made  by  any  towneship.'' 
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lem/'  and  John  Horn  (Orne)  uses  it  as  a  landmark  in  his 
deed  of  two  years  later. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  Downing  was  dead 
in  1656,  because  he  does  not  join  his  wife  in  the  deed  to 
Oardner.  During  his  absence  in  England  in  1643  she  had 
executed  a  deed  to  John  Pickering,  to  which  the  subse- 
quent assent  of  her  husband  seems  to  have  been  accepted. 
''Seve"  Letters  und'  his  hand  "  may  mean  his  several  deed. 
A  deed  to  John  Marston  in  1658,  with  other  allusions, 
give  some  ground  to  think  him  then  living. 

No  mention  occurs  of  him  in  New  England  earlier  than 
the  two  grants  in  Salem  made  *'unto  Mr  Emanuell  Down- 
ynge  16^  of  y«  5*»»  moneth  1638." 

Mr.  Downing's  interest  in  the  New  England  venture 
probably  dated  as  far  back  as  1629  and  in  October  of  that 
year  he  seems  to  have  met,  at  Mr.  Deputy  Goff 's  house  in 
Lfondon,  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  adventurers 
who  were  to  consider  of  and  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  government  to  New  England.  The  first  volume 
of  the  "Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  New  England"  has  on  its  391st  folio  an 
entry  as  follows,  under  date  of  the  General  Court  held  at 
Boston,  September  6,  1638. 

"Whereas  Emanuel  Downing  Esq*^  hath  brought  over  at 
his  great  charges  all  things  fitting  for  takeing  wild  fowle 
by  way  of  duck  coy,  this  Court  being  desiros  to  encourage 
them  &  others  in  such  designs  as  tend  to  publike  good,  do 
give  him  full  liberty  to  place  the  same  duck  coy  in  some 
convenient  place  w***in  the  bounds  of  Salem,  as  the  town 
&  he  can  agree  &  that  it  shall  not  bee  lawful  for  any^son 
to  shoote  in  any  gun  w***in  halfe  a  mile  of  the  pond  where 
such  duck  coy  shall  bee  placed,  nor  shall  use  any  other 
meanes  for  disturbance  of  the  fowle  there ;  &  if  any  man 
shall  offend     •     .    &  if  any  pson  shall  be  taken  shooting. 
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or  going  aboute  to  shoote  w^**iu  y®  said  limits  &  being  not 
knowue  to  y*  said  Emanuel  Downing  or  his  servants  w^ 
shall  attend  the  said  duck  coy,  it  shall  bee  lawful  for  them 
to  make  seizure  of  his  peace  &  detain  the  same  till  the 
Ciiuse  be  heard  &  determined." 

On  the  same  sixth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1638,  as 
appears  on  the  first  folio  of  the  first  book  of  recorded 
deeds  for  Salem,  John  Humphrey,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  '^hath 
graunted  unto  Emanuel  Downing  of  Salem,  Esqu.,  the 
two  ponds  and  soe  much  high  ground  about  the  ponds  as 
in  needful  to  keepe  the  duck  coye  private  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  plowman,  herdsmen  .  .  passing  that  way  w*** 
he  may  .  .  as  he  take  not  in  above  fifty  acres  of  up- 
land rounde  almut  the  same."  This  Felt  takes  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  "Coy  Pond,"  near  Forest  River. 

Mr.  Downing  was  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In 
1633  he  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  in  London  in 
behalf  of  the  colony,  and  again  in  advocacy  of  Endecott's 
laws  when  they  were  subsequently  assailed,  and  as  late  as 
September  10,  1653,  he  was  praying  the  General  Court 
for  the  setting  out,  by  metes  and  bounds,  of  lands  already 
granted  him. 

Influential  as  Emanuel  Downing  certainly  was  in  the 
early  years  of  the  colony,  we  know  neither  the  date  of  his 
birth,  of  his  death,  nor  of  his  arrival  in  New  England,  nor 
how  he  became  possessed  of  this  valuable  property.  The 
house  which  he  seems  to  have  built  upon  it,  probably  be- 
tween 1640  and  1644,  is  thought  to  have  occupied  a  posi- 
tion on  Essex  street,  almost  exactly  midway  between  the 
easterly  and  westerly  corners  of  the  field,  a  little  west  of 
Plummer  Hall ,  and  near  the  site  of  the  brick  mansion  erected 
by  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  about  1819-20  and  successively 
occupied  by  his  sons  Joseph  Augustus  and  Francis.  Felt 
thinks  it  disappeared  about  1750  and  Col.  Benjamin  Pick- 
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man,  writing  in  1793,  states  the  date  of  its  destruction  as 
1755. 

At  these  dates,  it  would  not  have  been  a  ruinously  old 
house  and,  since  it  was  one  of  the  mcist  elegant  and  pre- 
tentious houses  in  the  colony,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
hurried  out  of  sight  from  age  or  lack  of  style.  It  had  two 
massive  stacks  of  chimneys  and  also  two  transparent,  hollow 
columns  of  lead  sash  and  diamond  glass,  great  lanthorns, 
one  on  either  side  the  front  door,  for  lighting  up  the  am- 
ple grounds  in  front,  and  these  rose  from  the  foundation 
to  the  roof  and  contained  a  cupboard-door  at  each  floor  of 
the  house  for  inserting  candles  or  other  illuminating  ap- 
pliances on  occasion  of  festivity  or  other  need  of  light. 
The  house  was  of  no  mean  dimensions.  In  1731-2  it 
was  apportioned  between  the  widow  and  eldest  son  of 
Benj.  Ropes.  The  widow  was  assigned  dower  in  the 
western  half,  which,  with  a  lean-to  (variously  spelt  "linter" 
and  otherwise),  had  a  frontage  of  about  twenty-five  feet  on 
the  street.  It  had  its  "gi-ate  chamber,"  its  "grate  starres," 
its  "grate  entry"  and  its  "grate  rume"  and  underwent,  as 
late  as  1726,  most  extensive  and  costly  repairs  at  the  hands 
of  Capt.  John  Green  and  had  its  "Shingalls"  and  its  "clay- 
bords"  put  in  order  and  would  seem,  at  the  middle  of  the 
century,  to  have  enjoyed  the  "promise  and  potency"  of  pro- 
tracted life.  The  appearance  of  the  house  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  picture  which  has  the  authority  of  Felt, 
who  derived  it  from  a  water  color  painting  in  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  probably  done  by  Bartole  in  1819. 
The  house  was  of  two  full  stories  with  three  high  gables  in 
front,  and  a  chimney  and  a  gable  at  each  end  :  doubtless 
it  had  at  least  "seven  gables." 

It  was  better  known  as  the  Bradstreet  house,  Governor 
Bradstreet,  the  most  valuable  citizen.  Colonel  Pickman 
says,  who  ever  lived  in  Salem,  having  come  into  possession 
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of  it  by  raairying  for  his  second  wife  when  he  was  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Down- 
ing, who  was  left  a  widow  by  the  ti^agic  and  lamented 
death  of  Capt.  Joseph  Gardner,  Dec.  19, 1675.  She  mar- 
ried the  Governor  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  following  June, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  after  fully  protecting  her  property 
by  a  marriage  settlement  which  opens  in  this  theocratic 
phrase,  "Whereas,  by  the  All-wise  Providence  of  God, 
"there  is  a  marriage  intended  in  convenient  tyme  betwixt 
"M'  Simond  Bradstreete  of  Bostone  &  Mrs.  Ann  Gardner 
"of  Salem"  and  is  dated.  May  2,  1676.  She  survived  her 
second  spouse,  who  died  in  this  house  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  and  herself  died  sixteen  years  later,  April  19,  1713, 
leaving  by  will  her  "dwelling  house,  out-housing,  orchard, 
garden  and  appurtenances,  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  ly- 
ing between  Major  William  Browne's  on  the  west  side, 
Capt.  Bowditch,  William  Gedney  and  Beadle  on  the  east, 
the  main  street  on  the  south  and  a  lane  on  y*  north"  to  the 
daughters  of  Col.  John  Wainwright  of  Ipswich,  deceased, 
grand-nieces  of  Madam  Bradstreet  the  testatrix.  These 
ladies  at  once  leased  the  grand  old  mansion,  with  which 
they  probably  had  no  associations  of  a  sentimental  nature, 
for  a  public  house  and  here  was  opened  by  Elisha  Odlin, 
first  licensed  as  an  Innholder  by  the  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  at  Salem,  June  30,  1713,  again  June  29,  1714, 
and  again  August  10, 1715,  the  famous  old  "  Globe  Tavern" 
of  which  Felt  finds  no  mention  earlier  than  1727,  and  gives 
no  hint  that  he  knew  where  it  was.  One  Elisha  Odlin, 
for  licensed  innholders  in  those  days  were  among  the  best 
of  people,  appears  soon  after  this  as  a  preacher  at  "Aims- 
bury"  and  before  December  27,  1715,  Benjamin  Ropes 
had  become  "  mine  host  of  the  Globe  Tavern,"  for  on  that 
day  we  read  in  the  Sessions  Court  Records  "Benjamin 
Boapes  is  admitted  an  innholder  in  y*^  town  of  Salem  at  y* 
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Sign  of  y®  Globe  in  y*  room  of  E.  Odlin."  Benj.  Ropes, 
like  all  licensed  landlords,  must  give  sureties  ^  for  keep- 
inge  good  rule  &  order  and  payment  of  y*  King's,  his  ma- 
gestie's  Excise,*'  and  he  offered  on  his  first  bond  no  less  a 
personage  than  Philip  English.  He  was  again  licensed 
July  17, 1716  and  June  25, 1717.  He  died  before  the  close 
of  this  last  year,  but  he  died  the  owner  of  the  Bradstreet 
mansion  as  well  as  the  Landlord  of  the  Globe  Tavern. 
November  1, 1716,  he  had  received  from  the  grand-nieces 
of  Madam  Bradstreet  a  deed  of  the  whole  property  "called 
&  known  by  y*  name  of  y*  Globe  Tavern."  His  widow, 
Ann,  administered  upon  his  estate  and  was  licensed  July 
15,  1718,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  "ordinary,"  and 
the  inventory  of  his  estate,  in  which  the  ratio  of  "pew- 
ter muggs,"  butts  of  "Rumm,"  barrells  of  "Sydar"  and 
half-pipes  of  Spanish  wine  to  the  more  sober  furniture  of 
chamber,  kitchen  and  table  is  as  "monstrous"  as  Falstaff's 
"  one-half  pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of 
sack,"  gives  a  broad  hint  of  what  the  business  of  an  ordi- 
nary at  that  time  was.  This  unsuspecting  hostess  had  ac- 
cepted one  John  Green  as  surety  upon  her  license-bond 
and  soon  found  herself  entangled  with  her  surety  in  a  bond 
of  a  closer  and  more  enduring  nature.  He  was  probably 
a  pilot  of  that  name  who  served  the  Port  Royal  Expedi- 
tion in  1710,  for  he  soon  appears  as  Captain  John  Green. 
"Ann  Roapes  alias  dicta  Green  "  is  licensed  July  14,  1719 
"inbehalf  of  John  Green"  and  July  28,  1720,  and  for  the 
four  years  succeeding,  he  is  licensed  in  his  own  name.  The 
next  season  finds  him  ailing  or  absent  and  the  license  is 
issued,  June  29, 1725,  to  John  Green  by  Ann  Green  his  at- 
torney, and  the  old  Globe  Tavern  knows  the  Greens  no 
more  at  till  or  taproom  after  that  season  closes.  Benja- 
min Ropes,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  having  come  of 
age,  now  takes  charge  of  his  mother's  estate  at  her  re- 
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quest ;  is  licensed  for  several  years  as  Landlord ;  is  at  the 
cost  of  forty  shillings  for  a  new  gate-post  with  "y*  sign 
of  y*  Globe,'*  in  1726 ;  in  1729  pays  a  fine  in  company 
with  two  other  Innholders  who  have  **  severally  confest  that 
they  had  suffered  negroes  at  or  in  their  houses  to  have 
Punch  for  which  they  were  payed  by  them,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Law  of  the  Province,  they  being  taverners. 
Its  therefore  Considered  by  the  Court  that  they  each  pay 
apiece  of  ten  shillings  to  be  disposed  of  one-half  to  the 
poor  of  y*  town  of  Salem  and  the  other  to  y®  informer  & 
costs  &  stand  committed  till  performed."  This  at  the  Gen- 
eral Sessions  of  y®  Peace  July  22,  1729,  and  in  1731,  he 
closes  the  ordinary  and  his  probate  accounts  as  well,  by 
making  partition  betwixt  his  twice  widowed  mother,  his 
sister,  his  two  brothers  &  himself  of  the  fine  old  Bradstreet 
Mansion,  statelier  house  than  which  the  Colony  had  not 
seen,  with  its ''grate-rume"  now  sunk  to  those  base  uses 
sooner  or  later  sure  to  overtake  the  waning  fortunes  of 
so  many  fine  old  mansions  in  every  age. 

But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  estjite  left  by 
Madam  Bradstreet  to  Mesdames  Davenport,  Winthrop  and 
Dudley,  her  grand-neiccs,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  "Benj. 
Roapes,  Innholder"  was  by  no  means  the  princely  estate  of 
four  acres  with  which  Lucie  Downing  with  the  "allowance" 
of  Emanuel,  her  husband,  be  she  wife  or  widow  at  the 
time,  had  endowed  Capt.  Joseph  Gardner  on  his  marriage 
with  her  daughter  Anne,  in  August,  1656. 

On  the  contrary,  no  sooner  had  Joseph  Gfl.rdner  become 
possessed  of  this  valuable  tract  of  land  than  he  proceeded 
to  set  off  parts  of  it.  This  may  have  been  necessary  in 
order  to  clear  the  homestead  of  mortgages  and  the  mort- 
gages may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  build  the  home- 
stead. To  his  brother,  Samuel  Gardner,  he  conveyed 
first  the  strip  containing  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  next 
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adjoining  the  house  and  barn  on  the  east  and  extending 
from  Essex  to  Brown  streets  —  this  by  deed  dated  Au- 
gust 13,  1656, —  then,  in  1659,  a  second  strip  of  equal  area 
lying  to  the  east  between  the  last  and  the  Common,  now 
Barton's  Corner,  so  that  his  brother  Samuel  then  owned 
all  east  of  the  homestead  lot ;  and  in  the  same  year  1659, 
he  conveyed  a  one  hundred  foot  strip  running  along  St. 
Peter  street,  then  Prison  lane,  to  Richard  Prince,  and 
lastly  by  "  turf  and  twig "  and  the  most  ironclad  instru- 
ment which  scrivener  could  devise,  he  conveyed  to  Wil- 
liam Browne  in  1664  the  next  strip  of  one  hundred  feet 
in  width  lying  to  the  east  of  Deacon  Prince's  purchase 
and  extending  from  Essex  to  Brown  streets  and  as  far  east 
as  the  remaining  homestead  lot.  But  at  some  unknown 
date  and  in  some  unexplained  manner,  Lieut.  Joseph  had 
also  alienated  another  lot  with  a  narrow  frontage  of  two 
and  one-half  rods,  dividing  the  grants  to  Samuel  from 
the  homestead  of  which  he  died  seized.  This  lot,  as  early 
as  September  14,  1671,  got  into  the  hands  of  the  But- 
tolphs  of  Boston,  and  on  that  date  John  Buttolph  and 
Hannah,  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lt.  George 
Gardner  of  Hartford  and  a  neice  of  Lt.  Joseph,  convey  it 
to  Lt.  Thomas  Gardner.  His  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Capt.  William  Bowdish  or  Bowditch,  the  same  who  gave 
the  name  of  Bowditch's  Ledge  to  the  Tenapoo  by  striking 
on  that  rock  in  the  "Essex  Galley,"  and  in  the  settlement 
of  Lt.  Thomas  Gardner's  estate  in  1696,  Capt.  Bowditch 
came  into  possession  of  this  easterly  moiety  of  the  Plummer 
Hall  property.  It  is  described  in  the  Buttolph  deed  of 
1671,  as  fenced  in  by  itself,  with  a  dwelling  hoase  on  it, 
doubtless  the  one  removed  by  Nathan  Read  in  1793,  and 
as  bounded  west  and  north  by  Joseph  Gardner.  The  old 
house,  which  Col.  Pickraan  thinks  built  as  early  as  1655, 
must  have  stood,  as  Col.  Perley  Putnam,  in  1859,  said  it 
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did,  somewhat  further  to  the  east  than  the  successor  to  it 
which  Mr.  Read  raised  in  the  rear  of  it  in  October,  1793. 
An  old  well,  covered  with  a  stone  slab,  still  remains  as  a 
landmark  in  the  centre  of  the  basement  of  Phimmer  Hall, 
and  may  serve  some  future  antiquary  in  deciphering  these 
ancient  bounds. 

So  now,  from  his  marriage  portion  of  four  acres,  which 
had  a  frontage  on  the  main  street  or,  "  highway  from  ye 
meetinge  house  to  ye  harbour  "  of  not  far  from  625  feet, 
Joseph  Gardner  before  his  tragic  death  in  1675  had  parted 
with  an  acre  and  one  half,  including  the  Institute  estate 
and  all  east  of  it,  to  Samuel  Grardner,  and  on  the  west 
with  about  as  large  an  area  in  two  estates  to  Richard  Prince 
and  William  Browne,  and  also  with  the  Buttolph  lot,  re- 
taining only  to  himself  the  middle  acre,  or  thereabouts, 
with  the  elegant  "homestead,  outhousiugs,  barn,  sheds 
and  trees  "  and  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet.  The  avei-age  depth  of  the  lots  va- 
ried little  from  seventeen  poles  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet. 

The  will  of  Joseph  Gardner,  dated  1665,  left  all  he  had 
to  his  wife  Anne  who  came  into  possession  in  1675  and  at 
once  married  Governor  Bradstreet — so  that  before  the 
house  was  forty  years  old,  it  had  a  famous  history.  It  had 
sheltered  Emanuel  Downing,  so  prominent  a  man  as  to  have 
his  son  ranked  second,  when  social  rank  was  the  sole  crite- 
rion, in  the  first  class  in  the  Catalogue  of  Harvard.  It  prob- 
ably sheltered  that  distinguished  son  of  his  who  came  from 
England  with  his  parents,  prepared  for  college  with  Rev. 
John  Fiske,  was  a  prot^g^  of  Hugh  Peters,  a  connection 
by  marriage,  and  his  father's  pastor,  "  spent,"  says  Upham, 
**  his  later  youth  and  opening  manhood  on  Salem  Farms  *' 
although  he  left  college  in  1642-3,  as  his  mother  wrote 
her  brother.  Governor  Winthrop,  "  strongly  inclined  to 
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travill,"  and  Upham  thinks,  "tended  bis  father's  duck- 
decoys  at  Humphrey's  Pond,  angled  in  our  brooks  and 
made  the  crack  of  his  fowling-piece,  reecho  through  the 
wild  woods  beyond  Proctor's  Corner."  Possibly  this  quaint 
old  roof-tree  may  not  have  looked  down  upon  the  mortal 
remains  of  its  gallant  young  master  too  early  lost  in  that 
bloody  m616e  with  the  Narragansetts,  of  which  Major  Church 
writes  in  his  "Entertaining  History," — "  Mr.  Church  spy- 
ing Capt.  Gardner  of  Salem  amidst  the  Wigwams  in  the 
East  end  of  the  Fort,  made  towards  him ;  but  on  a  sudden 
while  they  were  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  Capt.  Gard- 
ner settled  down,  Mr.  Church  stepped  to  him  and  seeing 
the  blood  run  down  his  cheek  lifted  up  his  cap  and  calling 
him  by  name,  he  looked  up  in  his  face  but  spake  not  a 
word,  being  mortally  Shot  through  the  head." 

Capt.  Gardner  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Gardner  of  Cape 
Ann  and  later  of  Salem,  who  was  sent  out  with  the  fii'st 
comers  to  supervise  the  fishing  venture.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  Ending,  and  of  parts.  When  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  May,  1675,  divided  the  Salem  Militia  into 
two  companies  he  was  made  Captain  of  one  of  them  and 
in  December  following  marched  his  command,  ninety-five 
strong,  through  Dedham  Plain  and  Wickford  to  the  bloody 
field.  "  Stone- Wall-John's  Crew,"  says  Hubbard,  "picked 
off  some  of  them  while  straggling,"  and  these  seem  to  havo 
been  a  Sergeant  and  two  men.  Rice  and  Pikewoi*th  of  Sa- 
lem and  Batchiler  of  Wenham.  Four  others  of  his  com- 
pany, Capt.  Gardner  among  them,  were  slain  in  the  fray 
and  ten  wounded  and  the  names  of  these  honored  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  company  he  mustered  and  led  so 
bravely  are  recorded  for  all  time  in  the  archives  of  the 
State. 

But  if  the  savagery  of  the  foe,  or  the  poor  and  primitive 
facilities  for  transportation,  made  it  impossible  to  restore 
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the  form  of  the  dead  captain  to  his  honored  home,  and  thus 
he  was  denied  the  rite  of  sepulture  among  the  people  he 
had  marched  forth  so  gallantly  to  defend,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conjure  up  other  scenes  only  less  stirring,  upon  which 
those  diamond-glazed  windows  must  have  looked  out  in 
the  first  century  of  our  colonial  life. 

Who  shall  say  what  scenes  of  horror  may  not  have  been 
witnessed  from  the  rear  of  this  lofty  mansion,  when  in  1692, 
an  unobstinicted  view  across  ^'Downing's  Field"  showed  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  consuming  frenzy  dragged  from 
their  innocent  homes  to  the  jail  in  Prison  Lane,  and  from 
their  noisome  quarters  in  the  jail  to  Gallows  Hill?  Who 
shall  say  that  the  last  agonies  of  the  venerable  Corey, 
whose  place  of  death  by  torture  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  corner  of  Brown  and  Howard  streets,  may  not  have 
been  witnessed  from  this  very  roof?  Probably  the  Nestor 
Grovemor  Bradstreet  was  married  in  this  house  and  the 
^grate  rume"  may  have  echoed  with  the  stately  congratu- 
lations of  the  best  quality  of  the  colony  on  that  auspicious 
scene,  while  the  double  lanthom-columns  at  the  doorway 
of  the  '^grate  entry*'  glowed  with  an  unwonted  brilliancy  of 
candle  lights  and  torches  and  shed  hospitable  beams  abroad 
oyer  lawn  and  shrubbery  and  trellis-vine  and  shade  tree 
on  that  festal  night  of  leafy  June.  And  while  the  tavern 
doors  stood  open,  who  shall  say  what  train  bands  tramp- 
ing by  on  French  or  Indian  marches,  what  dusty  ranks  of 
pikemen  and  musketeers  with  their  matchlocks  and  parti- 
sans, witii  their  halberds  and  helmets  of  steel,  their  snap- 
hances,  their  bandoleers  and  their  leathern  jerkins,  may  not 
have  halted,  weary  and  footsore,  to  refresh  themselves  with 
the  stout  ales  or  sparkling  cider  of  the  tap  room  and  bid 
a  tremulous  good-by  to  the  friendly  gathering  at  '^y*  sign 
of  y*  Globe  P 

The  title  to  the  homestead  from  its  apportionment  in 
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1731-2  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  nor  does  it  possess  much 
interest  for  many  years.  Two  of  the  heirs  of  Benjamiu 
Ropes,  innholder,  divided  the  rear  or  Brown  street  half 
between  them  and  the  Essex  street  half  was  allotted,  iu 
three  sections,  to  Benjamin,  the  administrator,  who  took 
the  easterly  portion  of  the  house  and  grounds  with  a  street 
frontage  of  about  thirty-three  feet,  his  line  running  through 
the  "grate  entry"  and  the  bam,  and  bounded  by  Capt. 
Wm.  Bowditch  on  the  east.  His  mother  took  for  dower 
the  next  portion,  consisting  of  the  other  half  of  the  house 
and  barn,  with  a  street  frontage  of  twenty-five  feet  or  there- 
abouts, and  bounding  westerly  by  her  second  son  Thomas, 
who  took  for  his  share  the  remaining  strip  without  build- 
ings, forty  feet  wide  on  the  street,  and  bounding  westerly 
by  a  lot  granted  to  Joseph  Ropes  by  his  father  at  the  time 
of  his  original  purchase,  Nov.  6,  1716,  also  about  two  and 
one-half  rods  wide,  bounded  by  the  Browne  Homestead 
on  the  west,  and  running  through  to  the  back  lane  leading 
to  the  Training  Common.  Benjamin  Ropes,  Senior,  had 
further  impaired  his  original  purchase  by  granting  a  strip 
on  the  east  about  as  wide  as  this  last,  to  his  neighbor  Capt. 
Bowditch,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  astronomer,  about  a 
month  before  he  died.  So  that  the  homestead,  as  the  laud- 
lord  of  the  Globe  left  it,  was  by  no  means  as  grand  as 
when  he  acquired  it.  Moreover  his  sons  Benjamin  and 
Thomas  had,  before  the  final  apportionment,  each  built  a 
shop  of  some  sort  on  the  lot  afterwards  assigned  him,  so 
that  the  street  front  was  encumbered  before  1731  as  it 
continued  to  be  for  near  a  century,  and  this  fact  confirms 
the  statement  that  the  Bradstreet  House  stood  well  back 
from  the  main  street  as  every  dignified  dwelling  house 
should.  Fr«m  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Benjamin  Ropes, 
Innholder,  what  remained  of  the  Bradstreet  homestead  es- 
tate passed,  by  a  score  or  more  of  deeds  interesting  only 
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to  the  conveyancer,  in  which  figure  the  well-known  names 
of  Miles  Ward,  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  George  Williams, 
Peter  Cheever,  Josiah  Dewing  and  Nehemiah  Andrews, 
until  the  whole  title  rested  once  more  between  January  6, 
1806  and  August  13,  1807,  in  a  single  owner,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southwest  corner  later  bought  by  Col. 
Francis  Peabody,  and  the  owner  was  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody 
who  had  owned  and  occupied  the  estate  on  the  east  of  it 
since  the  opening  of  the  century.  In  1819-20,  Captain 
Peabody  erected  the  stately  brick  dwelling  house  now  cov- 
ering the  site,  which  was  occupied  successively  by  his 
son  Joseph  Augustus,  until  his  death  ten  years  later,  and 
then  for  thirty  years  from  1836  by  his  son  Col.  Francis 
Peabody.  The  three  great  horse-chestnuts  which  adorned 
its  front  until  within  a  decade  were  brought  as  saplings 
from  Judge  Putnam's  grounds  at  the  old  Assembly  House 
in  Federal  street,  where  Washington  had  danced  a  meas- 
ure with  Madam  Carues,  and  were  planted  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Augustus  Peabody,  Judge  Putnam's  daughter.  Two  ot 
them  remain,  of  which  the  one  next  Plummer  Hall,  from 
some  unexplained  variety  of  species,  or  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  soil  or  water,  exposure  to  light  or  protection 
from  weather,  exhibits  its  spring  foliage  in  advance  of  all 
its  neighbors  with  as  much  regularity  as  Bonapartists  ex- 
pect the  famous  Napoleon  horse-chestnut  at  the  foot  ot  the 
Champs  Elyse^s  to  put  forth  each  year  its  leafy  welcome 
on  the  twentieth  of  March,  the  day  of  the  return  from 
Elba. 

The  familiar  statuary,  now  transported  to  the  Collins  or 
Hooper  estate,  once  the  headquarters  of  Gov.  Gage,  was 
brought  from  Europe  and  placed  in  front  of  the  Peabody 
mansion  during  the  occupancy  of  Col.  Francis  Peabody, 
who  made  other  changes,  improving  the  access  to  the  car- 
riage entrance  on  the  west  by  the  removal  of  the  Miles 
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Ward  bouse,  and  adding  a  banqueting  ball  in  tbe  rear  wbicb 
probably  has  had  no  rival  in  tbe  county  eitber  in  tbe  ele- 
gance of  its  appointments  or  in  tbe  brilliant  companies  of 
guests  its  stately  walls  have  welcomed.  Upon  tbe  death 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  in  1844,  the  estate  was  released 
by  the  heirs  to  his  son  Col.  Francis,  and  after  tbe  death  of 
the  latter  in  1867,  it  passed  to  tbe  present  occupant.  At 
the  rear  on  Brown  street  Colonel  Peabody  bad  an  exten- 
sive family  riding-school,  with  work-shops  on  the  second 
floor  devoted  to  scientific  and  mechanical  experiment. 

The  residence  next  to  this  on  the  east,  which  in  1799  Capt. 
Joseph  Peabody  bought  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nathan  Read, 
in  her  right,  is  described  in  the  deed  as  the  "large  mansion 
house  of  Elizabeth  Jeffrey."  Madam  Jeffrey  was  the 
widow  of  Hon.  William  Jeffrey,  clerk  of  the  County 
Courts,  and  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  also  a  well- 
known  county  officer  and  wit,  whose  grandfather,  Capt. 
William  Bowdish  or  Bowditch,  had  married  a  Grardnerand 
in  this  way  become  possessed  in  1696  of  one  portion  of 
this  estate  with  a  house  older  than  1671,  and  in  1716  by 
purchase  from  Benjamin  Ropes,  of  the  other.  "At  this 
writing,"  says  Col.  Pickman  in  1793,  "Mr.  Nathan  Read, 
who  married  Mrs.  Jeffrey's  only  child  is  building  a  very 
large  house  in  the  rear  of  this."  The  house  built  in  1793 
was  designed  by  Macintire  in  his  best  style  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Read,  by  tbe  father  of  the  historian  Pres- 
cott  who  was  born  there  in  1796,  and  later  by  Captain 
Peabody  and  by  Madam  Peabody,  his  widow,  until  it  dis- 
appeared in  1855  to  make  way  for  Plummer  Hall.  Its 
predecessor,  the  old  colonial  homestead  of  tbe  preceding 
century,  stood  further  towards  the  east  and  so  far  out 
into  the  street,  which  was  but  a  lane  in  its  early  years,  as 
to  nearly  reach  tbe  present  curbstone;  and  so  low,  or 
rather  the  street  at  this  point  has  been  so  much  raised,  that 
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when  the  late  CoL  Perley  Putnam  was  at  work  as  a  young 
mechanic  on  the  mansion  erected  by  Mr.  Read  in  the  rear 
of  it,  he  stepped  on  a  phmk  from  the  second  floor  window 
of  the  old  house  into  the  first  floor  window  of  the  new  one. 
Both  were  of  wood. 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  fine  old  Peabody  mansion 
which  was  destroyed  before  "decay's  effacing  finger"  had 
swept  its  lines,  and  which  stands  there  at  its  best,  with  its 
great  trees  before  it,  and  on  the  easterly  side  its  ample  car- 
riage way,  stables  and  horse-sheds  extending  in  the  rear  as 
though  in  token  that  its  hospitalities  were  not  withheld  even 
from  dumb  beasts,  may  be  seen  prefixed  to  Ticknor's  life 
of  William  H.  Prescott,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  one  of 
its  eastern  chambers. 

Of  Nathan  Read,  his  career  and  his  inventions,  it  seems 
well  that  the  publications  of  the  Institute  should  perpet- 
uate some  more  extended  notice  than  they  now  contain. 
His  distinguished  nephew.  Judge  David  Read  of  Vermont, 
has  made  this  possible  by  his  elaborate  publication  of  1860- 
70,  and  from  that  work  we  extract  the  following  account 
and  the  correspondence  of  rare  local  interest  with  which  it 
closes. 

Nathan  Read  was  a  native  of  Warren  (formerly  West- 
em),  Worcester  County,  Mass. ;  born  July  2,  1759.  His 
ancestors  originally  came  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  they 
then  settled  in  the  County  of  Kent,  where  they  lived  for 
several  generations.  Thence  they  emigrated  to  America  at 
an  early  day,  about  1632,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, where  they  resided  for  many  years.  His  grandfather, 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  there  were  but  few  settle- 
ments in  that  section  of  the  State,  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Warren  upon  which  he  settled,  and  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  improvement  of  his 
lands.     His  father.  Major  Reuben  Read,  was  an  officer  in 
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the  Revolutionary  service ;  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Tamison  Eastman,  was  first  cousin  to  Major 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island.  His  father 
was  an  only  son,  and  resided  upon  the  homestead  during 
his  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Nathan  commenced 
his  preparatory  studies  for  College,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  vacation  of  1777,  entered  Harvard  University. 
His  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should  qualify  himself  for 
the  ministry,  and  he  attended  Professor  SewalPs  Lectures 
on  the  Hebrew  language.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  language  and,  by  appointment,  gave  a  Hebrew  Ora- 
tion at  a  public  exhibition  of  the  University ;  and  during 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Professor  Sewall  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Parsons,  he  was  engaged 
to  instruct  the  class  in  Hebrew.  He  graduated  in  1781, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  valedic- 
tory address.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  left 
College  with  the  respect  of  officers  and  students.  After 
graduating  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Beverly  and  Sa- 
lem, until  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a  tutor,  in 
Harvard  University,  where  he  continued  his  labors  as  such 
until  the  commencement  of  1787.  He  then  resigned  his 
place  as  tutor,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  until  October, 
1788,  when  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  following  medicine  as 
a  profession,  relinquished  its  study,  and  opened  an  apoth- 
ecary store  in  Salem. 

While  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Hol- 
yoke, and  also  while  in  his  store,  he  devoted  himself,  more 
or  less,  to  study  and  experiment  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
which  indeed  held  a  higher  place  in  his  mind  than  his 
medical  studies  or  merchandise.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  time  that  he  invented  and  constructed  his  models  of  a 
steamboat  and  locomotive  carriage. 
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In  October,  1790,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jeffrey,  daughter  of  William  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Bowdish. 
August  24, 1791,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  April  4, 1795,  he  removed 
to  his  farm  in  Danvera,  and  built  a  permanent  structure 
across  Waters*  River,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
a  dam  and  bridge.  In  1796,  he  and  his  associates  erect- 
ed and  put  in  operation  the  Salem  Irou  Factory,  for  the 
manufacture  of  chain-cables,  auchors  and  other  materials  of 
iron  for  shipbuilding,  he  having  the  chief  superintendence 
of  the  work.  While  thus  engaged,  he  invented  and  put  in 
operation  in  the  factory,  designed  for  its  own  special  use 
and  benefit,  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  labor  and  other 
economical  purposes,  a  nail  machine,  since  extensively  used 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one  operation,  for  which 
he  i*eceived  a  patent,  as  the  original  inventor,  from  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  8th  of  January,  A.  D. 
1798.  This  highly  important  invention  obviated  the  very 
great  labor  and  expense  of  the  manufacture  of  those  arti- 
cles by  hand. 

In  October,  1800,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  Essex  South  District,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Judge  Sewall,  the  late  member  from 
that  district ;  and  in  November,  1800,  he  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  district,  a  member  of  the  succeeding  Con- 
gress, for  two  years  from  and  after  March  4,  1801,  and 
was  a  member  during  the  severe  contest  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  for  the  Presidency,  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr. 

In  February,  1802,  while  a  resident  of  Danvers,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Strong  a  special  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Essex  ;  and  af- 
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ter  his  removal  from  Dauvers  to  Belfast  in  Maine,  which 
was  in  1807,  he  presided  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  in 
Hancock  County  for  many  successive  years.  In  1815,  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  LinnsBan  Society 
of  New  England. 

After  removing  to  Belfast,  Judge  Read  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  he  often  indulged  him- 
self in  new  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  trying  ex- 
periments therein  ;  and  during  his  whole  life  these  and  the 
natural  sciences  were  his  favorite  study.  He  invented  sev- 
eral useful  agricultural  implements  for  some  of  which  he 
took  a  patent,  but  constructed  them  mainly  because  he  had 
use  for  them  on  his  farm.  His  farm  consisted  of  some  four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  finely  situated  near  the  head  of  Bel- 
fast Bay,  lying  upon  the  shore  just  south  of  the  City  of 
Belfast.  His  residence  overlooked  the  Bay,  with  its  at- 
tractive scenery ;  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  ever  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  of  a  public 
character,  especially  such  as  were  designed  to  improve  the 
moral  condition,  and  advance  the  intellectual  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  He  re- 
garded the  cause  of  education  as  involving  one  of  his 
highest  duties ;  and  at  an  early  day,  when  the  town  was 
comparatively  new,  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
high  school  in  Belfast,  that  the  youth  of  the  place  might 
be  educated  at  home,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have 
long  been  appreciated. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Belfast,  January  20,  1849, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fiill  possession 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  except  for  a  few  days  at  the  close 
of  his  last  sickness.  He  possessed  a  strong  constitution, 
and  a  strong  and  highly  cultivated  mind ;  his  aims  were 
high,  and  he  soared  above  the  sordid  interests  of  the  world. 
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He  never  sought  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  or  to  give 
publicity  to  his  attainments  or  labors,  but  chose  rather 
unobtrusive  retirement.  His  deportment  was  always  gen- 
tlemanly ;  his  form  fine,  an<i  his  countenance  highly  in- 
tellectual. His  conversation  was  ever  interesting  and 
instructive ;  and  he  lived  and  died  with  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
member  of  his  College  class ;  and  with  two  exceptions,  — 
Judge  Farrar  and  James  Lovell  —  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University. 

As  early  as  1788,  as  already  noticed,  while  a  resident  of 
Salem,  he  became  especially  interested  in  the  purpose  of 
applying  steam-power  to  the  practical  end  of  propelling 
boats  and  land  carriages.  He  foresaw  the  importance  of 
attaining  such  a  purpose,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  con- 
trive the  necessary  machinery  to  effect  it,  which  at  that 
time  was  felt  by  all  intelligent  men,  who  had  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  be  a  desideratum^  a  work  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  The  idea  as  applied  to  boats  was  not 
new ;  various  experiments  had  been  tried,  but  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  mode  of  propulsion,  without  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  motive  power ;  and  all  the  experiments  hitherto 
tried  had  proved  a  failure.  To  show  the  nature  of  those 
experiments,  I  will  briefly  notice  them  in  their  order,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  cause  of  their  failure,  and  of 
the  necessity  that  then  existed  of  great  improvements  in 
the  steam-engine,  in  order  to  make  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  boats  and  land  carriages  successful. 

[Judge  Head's  biographer  then  enters  upon  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  claims  of  various  inventors  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  which,  however  interesting,  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  and  the  points  of  which,  having  a  local  in- 
terest and  value,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following  cor* 
respondence  and  documents.] 
4 
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8dlem^  Jantiary  8, 1791. 

Sib  :—  I  forwarded  last  week  to  Mr.  Bemaen*  models  of  several 
machines,  drafts  and  descriptions  of  which  are  enclosed.  The  model 
of  the  boiler  which  I  have  forwarded,  is  an  improvement  upon  one  of 
those  I  exhibited  last  winter.  The  model  I  refer  to  consists  of  several 
annular  vessels  placed  one  above  another  within  the  fdmace,  in  sach 
a  manner  as  to  expose  a  very  large  surface  directly  to  the  fire.  For 
annular  vessels,  placed  in  an  horizontal  position,  I  have  substituted  cir- 
cular tubes,  placed  in  a  vertical  posltionf  within  the  fhmace,  which  is 
formed  by  the  boiler  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  was.  In 
the  last  boiler,  which  is  stronger,  more  simple  and  elegant  in  its  con- 
struction, I  have  paid  less  regard  to  the  evaporating  surface  than  in 
either  of  the  others— finding  by  experiment  that  the  principle  of  evap- 
oration suggested  by  your  Excellency  is  perfectly  Just,  when  applied 
to  close  vessels.  I  am  sensible  that  a  pipe  was  several  years  since 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Rumsey  for  generating  steam,  and  also  pereeive 
fh>m  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  that  a  tube  in  the  form  of  a  worm 
of  a  still  was  used  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  Ida  not  know  that  any  other  person  but  myself  hath  ever  constructed 
a  tubular  boiler,  formed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  of  itself  a 
complete  furnace.  It  Is  about  three  years  since  I  first  projected  a 
boiler  upon  this  plan.  How  far  my  improvements  merit  an  exclusive 
privilege,  the  Honorable  Board  will  Judge.  Should  a  Patent  be  granted, 
I  suggest  it  may  be  delivered  to  Benjamin  Goodhue,  Esq.,  who  will 
pay  Mr.  Remsen  all  charges  that  have  arisen  In  consequence  of  my  ap- 
plication. 

I  am,  with  the  sincerest  respect, 

Tour  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 
Nathan  Rkad. 

To  His  Excellency  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  etc* 


*  Mr.  Bemsen  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

r  In  the  ScieniifU  American  vol.  ni,  No.  11,  new  series,  p.  174,  September  8, 1800, 
the  editors  say,  **  The  reason  wby  we  prefer  a  boiler  with  vertical  tubes  is  owing 
to  the  favorable  results  which  have  been  obtained  with  such  a  boiler  on  board  the 
United  States  fHgate  San  Jacinto  in  comparison  with  one  having  the  old-fkshioned 
tubes.  We  do  not  mean  one  that  has  the  Are  returned  through  the  tubes;  but  water 
tubes,  as  explained  in  Isberwood's  Engineering  PreoedenU,^ 
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Thk  Unitbd  States  : 

To  all  to  whom  these  pr€8€nt$  ehall  eowie : 

ORirrnra: 

Whereas  Nathan  Read,  of  Salem,  in  the  State  of  MassachasettSt 
hath  presented  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  War,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
alleging  and  snggeatlng  that  he  hath  discovered  the  following  useftil 
devices,  not  before  known  neither  used ;  that  is  to  say,  an  improve- 
ment of  the  boiler  of  the  steam-engine,  by  constructing  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  of  itself  a  complete  ftamace  that  more  eflbctn- 
ally  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  than  any  other  fdmace  that  is  wholly  or 
in  part  foreign  to  the  boiler  itself,  by  reducing  its  sise,  and  rendering 
it  very  portable,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  Its  force,  by  exposing 
within  a  small  space  a  very  large  surfkce  directly  to  the  Are,  and  by 
connecting  it  with  a  reservoir  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  replenished  with 
water  with  as  much  safety  and  conveniency  when  on  board  a  vessel  in 
motion  as  at  rest.  Also  an  Improvement  of  the  steam  cylinder,  by 
which  It  is  rendered  more  portable  and  convenient  for  worthing  in  an 
inclined  or  horizontal  position,  and  which  is  in  the  piston,  which  has 
two  stems,  or  rods,  one  coming  out  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
alternately  acting  with  equal  force  and  in  contrary  directions.  And 
also  a  practical  mode  of  driving  or  impelling  boats  or  vessels  of  any 
kind  in  the  water  or  against  the  current,  by  means  of  the  chain-wheel, 
or  rowing  machine,  constructed  and  operating  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  chain-pump,  and  moved  by  the  force  of  steam  or  any  other 
power,  in  the  same  manner  the  chain-pump  is  moved;  and  praying 
that  a  patent  may  be  granted  therefor.  And,  whereas,  the  said  discov- 
ery hath  been  deemed  sufficiently  useful  and  important :  These  are, 
therefore,  In  pursuance  of  the  Act  entitled  *An  Act  to  promote  the 
Progress  of  the  Useftil  Arts,'  to  grant  to  the  said  Nathan  Read,  his 
heirs,  administrators  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  using  and  vending  to  others  to  be 
used,  the  said  discovery  so  far  as  he,  the  said  Nathan  Read,  was  the 
,  discoverer,  according  to  the  allegations  and  suggestions  of  the  said 
petition. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  Pat- 
ent, and  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  this  twenty-sixth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  sixteenth. 

GsoROB  Washington. 
[L.  S.]  By  the  President : 

Thos.  Jjsfferson. 

CUy  of  FhUadelphia,  Aug.  26,  1791. 
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Mem**. —  In  the  summer  of  1788  I  went  to  assist  Mr. 
Nathan  Read  in  keeping  his  apothecary  shop ;  the  following 
winter  and  in  the  summer  of  1789  he  was  much  engaged 
on  mechanical  and  philosophical  subjects ;  particularly  in 
the  construction  of  a  steam-engine  whose  power  might  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  propelling  of  boats  and  car- 
riages ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  effect 
that  float-wheels  would  have  upon  the  boat,  I  very  well 
remember  that  he  had  a  light  boat  built  by  a  Mr.  Pierce, 
to  which  was  attached  a  pair  of  float-wheels  to  be  moved 
by  hand  —  the  experiment  was  tried  in  Porter's  River  in 
Danvers.  I  was  not  a  witness  to  it,  but  was  told  that  it 
succeeded  to  his  fullest  expectations.  The  boat  was  after- 
ward brought  back  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  back 
part  of  the  shop ;  why  steam  was  not  applied  I  then  did 
not  make  inquiries,  and  soon  after  leaving  his  shop  for 
other  pursuits,  I  made  no  further  inquiries  about  it,  but 
have  since  understood  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
capital  to  put  it  in  operation. 

W.  Shepabd  Gray. 

Salemy  December^  1816. 


I  recollect  y*  above  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  re- 
member to  have  seen  Mr.  Read  row  about  y*  river  in  y* 
boat ;  but  could  not  ascertain  y*  time  when  y*  boat  was 
made  and  used.  John  Pbinoe. 


Belfast,  January  27,  1817. 
Hon.  TniOTHT  Pickering. 

Sir  :  *  *  *  *  Oo  examining  my  papers  at  Belflut,  I  find  that  it  Is 
upwards  of  twenty-six  years  since  I  invented  the  steam-engine,  with 
horizontal  arms,  similar  in  principle  to  the  engine  for  which  Mr.  Trev- 
ethlclc  has  recently  received  a  patent  in  England.  I  have  now  in  my 
possession  a  drawing  of  the  engine ;  and  an  accurate  description  of  its 
principles,  construction,  and  operation,  and  of  the  manner  of  connect - 
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lug  It  with  the  boiler,  copied  in  the  year  1789,  from  my  original  draught, 
by  Mr.  William  Shepard  Gray,  the  cashier  of  Essex  Bank. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  respect  and  esteem, 

N.  Rrad. 


[Judge  Bead  to  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,*  January  27,  1817.] 

**Oii  the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  a  drawing,  and  in  the 
same  manuscript  a  description  of  a  steamboat,  constructed 
with  paddle-wheels,  in  the  same  manner  they  are  now  used. 
This  drawing  of  the  boat  was  taken  about  the  same  time 
from  one  which  I  built  and  rowed  myself  across  Porter's 
River,  in  Danvers,  in  the  year  1789,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Prince  of  Salem.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  first  boat  ever  constructed  with  paddle-wheels, 
with  an  avowed  intention  of  propelling  it  by  steam. 

**0n  the  8th  of  February,  1790,  about  two  months  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act  to  Promote  the  Progress  of  the 
Useful  Arts,  I  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  pa- 
tent for  the  above  and  other  inventions,  as  will  appear  by 
the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  by  my  petition  (if  kept  on 
file),  a  copy  of  which  I  have  preserved.  Some  months 
after  presenting  this  petition,  I  unluckily  discovered,  by 
looking  into  some  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  that  an  experiment  had  been  made  on  board 
a  French  frigate,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
utility  of  wheels  and  oars  in  a  calm. 

*TJnacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  not  know- 
ing that  a  new  application  was  deemed  a  new  invention,  I 
took  out  a  patent  on  a  new  petition  for  a  steamboat,  in  the 
year  1791,  to  be  propelled  through  the  water  by  chain- 
wheels,  —  scrupulously  avoiding  the  simple  wheel,  which 
answered  my  purpose  perfectly  well, —  supposing  I  should 
not  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  it,  in  consequence  of  its  hav- 

•  Colonel  Pickering,  aa  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  ex-offlcio  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 
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ing  been  applied  in  another  way  on  board  a  frigate.  On 
the  above  statement  of  facts,  which  I  can  verify,  Query ^ 
whether  a  patent  for  the  above  inventions,  should  I  take 
one  out,  would  be  valid  and  of  any  use  to  me? 

*The  law  requires  that  the  invention  should  not  be  known 
or  used  before  the  application.  The  engine  and  boat,  with 
paddle-wheels,  were  not  known  and  used  at  the  time  I 
first  applied  for  a  patent ;  but  my  application  was  before 
the  passage  of  the  above  act.  Will  my  application  to  Con- 
gress, before  the  passage  of  the  act,  be  considered  in  law 
equivalent  to  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

^  The  above  questions  are  interesting  to  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  them  when  you  are  at 
leisure,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  it.  Another 
question  on  which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  is, 
whether  the  experiment  made  on  the  boat,  constructed  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  and  with  the  avowed  design 
of  propelling  it  by  steam,  will  any  way  invalidate  Mr. 
Fulton's  patent,  so  far  as  it  includes  the  use  of  paddle- 
wheels  of  the  same  construction  I  invented  and  used  many 
years  before  he  applied  for  a  patent?* 

Colonel  Pickering,  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  who  was 

Secretary  of  State  under  the  administration  of  John  Adams, 

and  a  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Judge  Read  during  his 

residence  in  Salem,  and  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  his 

inventions,  speaks  of  the  invention  of  paddle-wheels  as 

original  with  him,  as  late  as  1817  ;  which  will  appear  from 

the  following  letters  of  introduction  to  Miers  Fisher,  of 

Philadelphia,  and  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  given 

him  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  Washington,  that  year, 

on  business  connected  with  the  patent-office  : — 

Wenham  (near  Saleni),  December  4,  1817. 

Dear  Sir  : —  AUow  me  to^  iotroduce  to  yoa  my  mnch  esteemed 

friend,  Nathan  Read,  Esquire,  tlie  ingeDious  inventor  and  improver  of 

several  useful  machines,  on  account  of  which  he  Is  now  on  his  way  to 

Washington. 
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I  bellere  joa  were  engaged  as  counsel  for  year  flriend,  Colonel 
Ogden,  in  relation  to  his  controTersy  with  the  Faltonites,  before  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  At  any  rate,  I  presume  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bead  was  the  real  Inyentor  of  the 
essential  part  of  Fulton's  machinery  —  the  water-wheels  as  applied  to 
propel  boats  by  steam.  Of  this  he  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence, 
which  he  will  show  you  if  your  leisure  admits. 

I  pray  that  Mr.  Read,  as  a  gentleman  of  science  and  distinguished 
worth,  may  receive  your  attentions. 

With  very  respectfhl  esteem, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Timothy  Piokbrimo. 
SiGHABD  Stockton,  Esq. 


Wenham  (near  Salem)  ^  December  i^  1817. 
Dbar  Sir:  Ton  will  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  worthy 
fHeud,  Nathan  Read,  Esq.,  the  ingenious  inventor  and  improver  of 
seyeral  usefhl  machines,  for  some  of  which  he  has  obtained  patents, 
and  is  now  going  to  Washington  for  others.  Such  a  man  will  find  a 
patron  in  every  Ariend  to  practical  schemes  of  public  utility,  and  re- 
ceive your  attentions  in  particular.  But  what  especially  made  me  de* 
sirous  of  your  seeing  Mr.  Read  was  the  recollection  of  your  zealous 
patronage  (I  think  I  do  not  mistake)  of  Mr.  Fitch,  in  his  essays  to 
propel  boats  by  steam.  Mr.  Read  will  satisfy  yon  that  he  was  the  real 
inventor  of  the  grand  and  essential  parts  of  Fulton's  machinery  as  ap- 
plied to  the  moving  of  Teasels — the  water-wheels;  and  stated  the  same 
in  his  petition  to  Congress,  in  the  year  1790,  while  sitting  at  New  York, 
where  it  was  publicly  known,  and  where  Fulton,  I  take  it,  aided  by 
Chancellor  Livingston,  began  his  operations  with  those  wheels. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am  your  friend, 

T.  Pickering. 
Mints  FiSHBR,  Esq. 

Seyenteen  years  later,  Judge  Read  addressed  to  a  friend 
the  following  exhaustive  statement  of  his  claims,  with  which 
these  extracts  must  close.  His  allusion  to  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington where  he  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  at  a  most  interesting  period,  finds  a  friendly 
echo  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cutler  recently  collected  and 
given  to  the  public. 
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BeVoft,  August  22,  1884. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Fitch  was  the  first  who  constructed  a  steamboat  In  Amer* 
lea;  Ramsey  was  the  next.  Fitch  applied  paddles,  and  could  not  pro- 
pel his  boat  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  Paddles  were  subsequently 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
Rumsey  at  first  used  a  pump,  which  drew  in  water  at  the  bow,  and 
forced  it  out  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  He  next  tried  setting-poles  for 
river  navigation,  but  without  success.  Believing  their  failure  was  oc- 
casioned by  their  ill  constructed  boilers  and  complex  machinery,  and 
believing  also  that  steam  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  land 
carriages,  I  constructed  in  the  year  1789  a  small  boiler,  which,  from 
its  characteristic  principles,  I  denominated  a  Portable  Furnace  Boiler. 
It  occupied  but  little  space,  was  light  and  strong,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  require  no  other  fbrnace  than  what  itself  constituted.  It  was 
especially  designed  for  steamboats  and  steam-carriages,  a  model  of 
each  of  which  I  had  constructed  the  same  year. 

The  boat  was  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  man  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  to  propel  it  through  the  water.  To  the  axis,  which  extend- 
ed across  the  gunnel  of  the  boat,  were  fixed  two  paddle-wheels  which 
were  constructed  on  precisely  the  same  principles  they  now  are  for 
steamboats.  With  this  boat,  by  means  of  a  crank  and  without  a  fly- 
wheel, I  rowed  myself,  soon  after  it  was  finished,  with  great  rapidity, 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates  Danvers  ttom  Beverly.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Prince,  of  Salem,  and  several  other  gentlemen  were 
present,  and  saw  the  experiment.  Of  this  fact,  I  have  somewhere 
among  my  papers  Dr.  Prince's  certificate. 

I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  of  1790  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  exhibited  drawings  and  descriptions  of  my  steamboat,  steam- 
carriage,  etc.,  to  President  Washington,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction flrom  General  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  Professor.  I  also 
showed  them  to  several  members  of  Congress  and,  I  presume,  to  up- 
wards of  fifty  other  gentlemen  (some  of  them  distinguished  mechanics) 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  explained  to  them  the  principles  of  the 
machinery  and  of  the  boiler  designed  for  steamboats  and  land  carriages. 

I  boarded  at  Mrs.  Wheaton*s,  In  company  with  Dr.  Cutler  and  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Putnam,  who  were  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company;  and  I 
recollect  perfectly  well,  they  introduced  General  Stevens  to  me,  and  I 
explained  to  him  the  principles  on  which  my  boat,  boilers,  etc.,  were 
constructed.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  presume  this  must  have  been, 
the  same  gentleman  who  was  afterwards  largely  concerned  in  steam 
navigation,  and  was  at  first  connected  with  Chancellor  Livingston  ia 
building  a  steamboat. 

I  first  petitioned  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  a  patent  for  a 
steamboat  with  paddle-wheels ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  looking  over  some 
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of  the  first  volumes  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  pub- 
lished upwards  of  a  handred  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  on  board  a  French  frigate,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  utility  of  wheels  and  oars.  Supposing  at 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  that  I  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  patent  for  a  boat  with  paddle-wheels,  I  took  considerable 
pains  to  Invent  a  substitute,  which  was  a  rowing  machine,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  chain-pump. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  this  would  answer  a  good  purpose, 
and  be  the  best  substitute  I  could  think  of  for  the  simple  paddle-wheel, 
which  I  had  successfblly  tried,  I  withdrew  my  first  petition  to  the 
Board,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  my  new  mode  of  rowing  boats,  and 
for  a  Portable  Furnace  Boiler,  which  required  no  other  furnace  than 
what  itself  constituted.  It  was  constructed  Internally  with  tubes,  on 
the  same  principle,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form,  with  those  now  used 
for  locomotive  engines. 

I  was  too  early  In  my  steam  projects.  The  country  was  then  poor ; 
and  I  have  derived  neither  honor  nor  profit  trom  the  time  and  money 
expended  on  them.  But  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  simple 
machinery  which  forty-five  years  ago  (without  any  knowledge  of  Its 
having  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose)  I  selected  as  the  most  eligible 
for  propelling  boats  through  water,  has  been  since  that  time  success - 
ftilly  used  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  that  purpose.  I  was,  how- 
ever, still  more  gratified  last  spring,  in  viewing  a  locomotive  engine, 
capable  of  moving  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  put  in  operation  by  steam 
generated  In  a  portable  boiler,  constructed  essentially  on  the  same 
principle  with  one  which  I  invented  for  that  and  other  purposes  about 
forty-six  years  ago,  and  for  which  I  obtained  a  patent  the  first  day  that 
any  patent  was  ever  issued  by  authority  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  when  my  petition  to  Congress  was 
read  in  Congress  Hall  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  when  he  came  to  that  part  which  related  to  the  application  of 
steam  to  land  carriages,  a  general  smile  was  excited  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  idea  was  considered  there  and  at  Salem,  where  I  had  a 
model  of  a  steam-carriage  constructed,  as  perfectly  visionary. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  Read. 

An  oil  painting  of  considerable  merit,  copied  on  panel 
for  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  from  the  likeness  of  Gov. 
Bradstreet,  now  hanging  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  may  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  while  a  likeness  of  Nathan  Read  will  be 
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found  facing  the  title-page  of  the  number  of  these  Histor- 
ical Collections  for  November,  1859,  and  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  has  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Peabody,  an  engraving  of  whose  face  may  also  be  found 
fronting  page  229  of  Lewis's  History  of  Essex  County. 

We  now  cross  the  old  boundary  line  which  divided  the 
estate  conveyed  in  1656-9  by  Joseph  to  Samuel  Gardner 
from  the  Downing  homestead,  and  which  accordingly  con- 
stituted the  westerly  limit  of  the  Samuel  Gardner  grant. 
It  ran  through  in  a  straight  course  from  street  to  street 
—  all  the  lots  but  the  Bnttolph  lot  seem  to  have  done 
this  —  and  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  early  division 
lines  running  north  and  south  which  maintains  to-day  its 
original  course  and  still  extends  from  "y®  streete  y^  cometh 
strayte  from  y*  meetinge  howse  to  y®  field  or  trayninge 
place"  to  "y*  lane  y'  goeth  from  prisson  lane  by  y*  towne 
powne  to  y*  Comon,  comonly  called  y*  penn."  So  old 
deeds  call  Essex  and  Brown  streets.  It  is  now  marked 
by  enduring  granite  blocks,  and  divides  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Essex  Institute  from  those  of  Plummer 
Hall. 

Next  east  of  the  site  of  Plummer  Hall  had  stood  a  house 
of  great  antiquity.  Col.  Pickman  well  remembered  it  and 
supposed  it  to  have  been  built  about  1660  by  Mr.  John 
G^dney,  who  died  in  1688.  Col.  Pickman  seems  to  be  at 
fault  in  his  conjecture  as  to  its  origin,  but  correct  in  his 
subsequent  statement  that  High  Sheriff  William  Gedney, 
son  of  John,  lived  in  it.  He  died  here  in  1730.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  homestead  of  Samuel  Gardner  who  left 
it  by  will  in  1689  to  his  son  Jonathan.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  without  issue  in  1693,  his  nephew  and  niece  Henfield 
received,  by  his  will,  their  portion  of  the  homestead  es- 
tate, with  this  house,  which  they  sold  by  two  deeds  dated 
1701-7  to  Major  William  Gedney  who  had  married  their 
aunt  Hannah  Gardner,  Jonathan's  twin  sister.    In  1732 
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the  house  is  described  as  "  William  Gedney's  late  dwell- 
ing, formerly  Samuel  Gardner's"  and  in  1741,  through 
Bartholomew  Gedney  who  held  of  William's  devisee,  this 
portion  of  the  Gtirdner-Gedney  homestead  passed  by  deed 
to  James  Grant,  who  had  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of 
the  Sheriff, "  William  Gedney 's  Mansion  House"  still  stand- 
ing upon  it.  The  name  of  Gedney  will  be  recognized  as 
one  of  marked  consideration.  Besides  the  High  Sheriff, 
Major  William,  the  family  furnished  the  colony  with  a 
Judge  of  Probate,  a  colonel,  a  physician,  a  witchcraft 
magistrate  and  a  counsellor  of  Andros. 

In  1750  the  estate  passed,  with  a  dwelling  house  on  it, 
by  deed  of  James  Grant,  to  Jonathan  Gardner  who  died 
in  1791,  and  who,  before  Nov.  3, 1752  (See  Essex  Deeds 
B.  97  L.  302)  had  built  a  new  house  upon  it  which  he 
left  to  his  only  child  and  namesake,  and  he  was  living 
there  in  1793.  This  second  Jonathan  died  in  1821,  leav- 
ing the  estate  by  will  to  his  only  child  William  Fairfield 
Gardner  of  whom  Tucker  Daland  purchased  it  in  1834. 
Mr.  Daland  was  one  of  the  able  merchants  who  were  trained 
up  in  that  busy  counting  room  of  Capt.  Peabody  in  the 
old,  framed  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  the  mas- 
sive timbers  .of  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
After  occupying  the  mansion  for  sixteen  years  he  removed 
it  to  the  northerly  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  it  now  stands. 
Mr.  Daland  in  1851  erected  in  its  place  the  costly,  com- 
modious and  imposing  structure  now  the  domicile  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  This  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
members  of  his  family  until  1879  and  became  the  property 
of  the  Institute  in  1885  by  purchase  from  the  widow  and 
heirs  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cox,  who  married  his  daughter. 

In  front  of  the  old  Gardner-Gedney  house  stood  an  an- 
cient and  majestic  mulberry  tree  whose  branches  roofed 
over  the  whole  street  and  endangered  the  neighboring  win- 
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dow8  by  the  temptation  its  luscious  fruitage  offered  to  the 
marksmanship  of  the  passing  school-boy.  It  would  be 
pleasing,  but  probably  it  is  not  possible  now,  to  connect 
the  origin  of  this  ancient  tree,  which  survived  the  first  dec- 
ade or  two  of  the  present  century,  with  Lucie  Downing, 
nee  Winthrop,  who  conveyed  the  estate  to  Joseph  Gard- 
ner as  the  marriage  portion  of  her  daughter  Ann  in  1656. 
The  mulberry  tree  was  amongst  the  earliest  and  fondest 
recollections  of  Lucie  Winthrop's  girlhood.  She  must 
have  frolicked  often  with  her  brother  John  under  that 
great,  spreading  mulberry  which  shaded  the  lawn  by  their 
old-world,  ancestral,  Groton  homestead,  and  as  often, 
doubtless,  stained  her  dainty  fingers  with  its  juicy  berries. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  England,  the  mulberry  was  a  new  and 
favorite  tree.  Shakespeare  too  had  his,  in  the  garden  at 
Stratford,  and  doubtless  they  were  commoner  here  in  the 
New  England  of  the  Stuarts  than  in  our  day.  For  our  an- 
cestors at  the  outset  brought  all  their  old-world  habits  and 
traditions  with  them  and  only  abandoned  or  modified  their 
ways  of  living,  and  that  slowly,  under  the  dominating  stress 
of  their  occidental  conditions  and  surroundings. 

But  the  New  England  of  the  Stuarts  is  gone  with  the 
Downing  house  and  the  ancient  mulberries  of  Shakespeare 
and  Adam  Winthrop  and  the  Gedney  mansion,  and  even 
the  England  of  great  Queen  Bess  has  vanished  also.  New 
types  of  life  are  evolving  themselves  from  past  conditions 
on  both  side  of  the  ocean.  We  of  New  England  feel  the 
influences  other  than  English  which  are  moulding  so  rap- 
idly and  so  radically  the  American  life  of  to-day  less  force- 
fully than  do  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  still  we  feel 
them.  As  in  the  coming  time  we  gi'ow  more  typically 
American  and  less  provincially  English,  shall  we  not  draw 
a  deeper  rather  than  a  lessened  pride  and  pleasure  from 
the  name  of  New  England  ? 
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THE  GOV*  ENDECOTT  ESTATE. 


GOYERNOB  ENDEOOTT'S  WILL. 

The  last  will  &  Testam^  of  John  Endecott  Senior 

late  of  Salem  now  of  Boston  made  the  second 

day  of  the  third  moneth  called  May  1659.  |  as 

folio weth.  I 

I  John  Endecott  being  (through  the  grace  &  mercie  of 

God)  at  this  present  in  health  &  of  sound  memorie  doe 

make  this  my  last  will  &  testam^  as  folio  weth.  | 

Imp'imis  I  giue  to  my  Deare  &  Louing  Wiefe  Elizabeth 
Endecott  all  that  my  ffkrme  called  Orchard  lying  w^'^in  the 
bound*  of  Salem  together  w***  the  Dwelling  Howse,  out- 
howseSy  Barnes,  stables,  Cowhowses,  &  all  other  building 
&  appurtenances  therevnto  belonging  &  appertayning,  And 
all  the  Orchards  nurseries  of  fruit  trees,  gardens,  fences, 
meadow  &  salt  marsh  therevnto  apg;>tayning,  And  all  the 
feeding  ground*  &  arrable  &  planting  ground'  there,  both 
that  w***  is  broken  vp  &  that  w®**  is  yet  to  break  vp.  As 
also  all  the  timber  trees  &  other  trees  for  wood  or  other 
vses.  together  w***  all  the  swamps  therevnto  belonging  or 
apq;)tayninge  during  her  naturall  life.  | 

Itm  I  giue  vnto  her  my  said  wiefe  all  my  moueable 
good*  w***  are  at  Boston  in  the  howse  I  now  dwell  in,  viz. 
all  my  bed*  bedsteedes.  bolsters  pillowes  Coverletts.  blank- 
etts  ruggs  courtaynes  &  vallence  &  all  furniture  belonging 
to  them  of  one  kinde  or  another  and  all  my  carpetts  cush- 
eens  &  all  goods  of  that  nature.  Also  I  giue  vnto  her  my 
said  wiefe  all  my  table  board,  table  lining,  cubbard*  cub- 
bard  clothes  stooles,  truncks  chests,  or  any  other  good' 
now  in  my  pofsefsion  viz.  pewter  brafse,  Iron,  Andirons, 
spitts.  Also  I  giue  vnto  her  all  my  siluer  plate  &  spoones 
of  one  kinde  &  another  And  all  my  Linnen  of  what  sort 
soeuer. 

(8) 
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Itm  I  giue  vnto  her  my  said  wiefe  all  my  ruther  cattio 
of  one  kinde  &  another  as  also  all  my  sbeepe,  &  all  my 
wearing  clothes  w®**  shee  may  bestow  on  my  children  as 
shee  shall  see  good.  Also  I  giue  vnto  her  all  my  bookes 
whereof  shee  may  bestow  on  my  two  sonnes  such  of  them 
as  they  are  capable  to  make  vse  of  &  the  rest  to  be  sold 
to  helpe  pay  my  debts. 

Also  I  giue  vnto  her  my  said  wiefe  my  bowses  at  Salem 
&  the  ground  belonging  vnto  them.  And  all  the  good* 
there  w®^  are  myne,  leaving  to  my  wiefe  full  power  to  Dis- 
pose of  them  whether  bowses  or  good'  as  shee  shall  see 
good.  Also  I  giue  vnto  my  said  wiefe  all  such  debts  as 
are  due  or  shalbe  due  vnto  me  at  the  day  of  my  deq;>ture9 
either  from  the  Countrie  or  from  any  5)son  or  ^sons  iuhab- 
iting  in  this  Countrie  or  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

Also  I  giue  vnto  her  Catta  Hand  neere  Salem  (w**  the 
generall  Court  gaue  me,)  during  her  naturall  liefe,  &  after 
her  decease  to  my  twoe  sonnes.  John  &  Zerobabel  or  to 
the  longest  liuer  of  them. 

Also  I  giue  to  John  Endecott  my  eldest  sonne.  the  farme 
w**  I  bought  of  Henry  Chickerin  of  Dedham  (w*^  I  for- 
merly bestowed  on  him)  lying  w^in  the  bound'  of  Salem 

And  all  bowses  &  land'  whether  meadow  or  pasture  or 
arable  land  as  it  is  conveyed  vnto  me  in  an  Indenture 
bearing  Date  the  fowerth  day  of  the  eigth  moneth  Anno 
1648.  And  the  said  Indenture  or  conveyance  to  be  De- 
liuered  vnto  him  &  the  said  laud  w"*  the  appurtenances  to 
be  to  him  &  his  heires  foreuer.  | 

Itm  I  giue  to  him  &  to  my  younger  sonne  Zerobabel  the 
whole  fiarme  called  Orchard  to  be  5)ted  indifferentlie  be- 
tweene  them  after  the  decease  of  my  said  wiefe 

Also  I  giue  vnto  Zerubbabl  a  farme  out  of  the  farme 
lying  vpon  Ipsw**  riuer  contayning  three  hundred  acres 
whereof  fibrtie  acres  is  meadow  lying  along  the  playne  by 
the  rivers  side  next  to  Zacheus  Gould  his  land  w^  lyeth 
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by  the  brooks  side  that  runneth  into  Ipsw^**  riuer  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  playne.  | 

Itm  I  giue  vnto  my  said  Loving  wiefe  my  eldest  mare 
w^  she  was  wont  to  ride  on  &  her  eldest  mare  foale 

Item  I  giue  vnto  my  sonne  John  Endecott  the  horse 
coalt  that  now  runs  w"*  the  mare.  | 

Also  I  make  my  wiefe  sole  &  onelie  executrix  of  this 
my  last  will  &  testamS  And  doe  desire  that  Elder  Pen  & 
Elder  Coleborne  will  be  the  overseers  of  this  my  last  will, 
&  if  God  should  take  either  of  them  out  of  the  world : 
That  the  longest  liuer  of  them  hath  heereby  libertie  w^ 
my  wife's  consent  to  choose  another  overseer  vnto  him. 

And  whereas  the  generall  Court  hath  giuon  vnto  me  the 
fourth  ^t  of  Block  Hand,  I  doe  heereby  bequeath  it  vnto 
my  said  wiefe  to  helpe  pay  debts  w'^^all  If  I  dispose  not 
otherwise  of  it  before  I  dye. 

Itm  I  giue  vnto  my  said  twoe  sonnes  John  &  Zerubba- 
bel  the  twoe  farmes  I  bought,  the  one  of  Captayne  Trask, 
the  other  of  Captayne  Hawthorne  lying  vpon  Ipsw***  riuer 
next  adioyning  to  my  farme  vpon  the  said  riuer. 

Itm  I  giue  all  the  rest  of  the  land  belonging  to  my 
farme  vpon  the  said  riuer  w^  is  not  disposed  of  to  my 
twoe  sonnes  John  &  Zerubbabel,  my  eldest  sonne  to  haue 
a  Double  portion  thereof 

Also  I  giue  vnto  John  Endecott  &  Zerubbabel  all  the 
Land  w***  was  giuen  me  by  the  twoe  Sachems  of  Quine- 
bang :  my  Eldest  sonne  to  haue  a  Double  portion  thereof. 

Itm  I  giue  to  my  grandchild  John  Endecott  Zerobabel 
his  Sonne,  Ten  pownds  w®**  is  to  be  payed  him  when  he  is 
one  &  Twentie  yeares  of  age.  Also  that  Land  I  haue  be- 
queathed vnto  my  twoe  sonnes  in  one  place  or  another  my 
will  is  that  the  longest  liuer  of  them  shall  enioy  the  whole 
except  the  Lord  send  them  children  to  inherit  it  after  them 

Itm  I  giue  vnto  M'  Norrice  teacher  of  the  Church  at 
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Salem  xl».  &  to  M'  Wilson  pastor  of  Boston  xV  &  to  M' 
Norton,  teacher  xl*. 

Itm  I  giue  to  the  poore  of  Boston  ffower  pound'  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Deacons  of  the  Church. 

T       -r*    J        xi.  r        Sealwlthanns        "1 

Jo.  iitndeCOtt  I  andaboree^Blairorlion   I 

L.     rampant  Ibr  oreat.     J 

Indorsed :  The  last  will  &  testam*  of  me  Jo :  Endecott 


1665.     Coui-ts  gratuity  to  M"  Eliz.  Endecott,  relict  to 
25  May  y«  late  Gou.,  160". 

The  Court  judgeth  it  meete  in  remembrance  of  the  good 
service  of  the  late  John  Endecot,  Esq',  GroTino',  &  the  con- 
dition of  his  relict,  to  order  the  Treasurer  of  the  country 
to  discharge  the  charge  of  wine,  cakes,  toombe,  &  ponder 
expended  on  the  late  funerall  of  the  late  Gouno',  &  that 
M"  Endecot,  his  relict,  be  pajd  &  satisfied  out  of  the 
country  treasury  one  hundred  &  sixty  pounds,  by  aequall 
proportions,  by  the  Tresurer,  in  fine  yeares  the  whole ; 
sixty  pounds  whereof  was  in  consideration  of  hir  expence 
of  seventy  pounds  in  mourning  cloaths  for  hirself,  children 
&  family. 

The  County  Court  last  at  Boston  hauing  presented  to 
them  this  Instrument  &  finding  that  y*  differenc  betwecne 
the  mother  &  y*  Eldest  sonne  about  y*  probat  thereof  to 
be  such  as  their  determination  would  not  be  rested  in  Re- 
ferred it  &  w^both  could  say  to  the  Couils  determination. 

The  magists  hauing  duely  perused  this  last  will  &  tes- 
tament of  the  late  Honoured  Gou*no' written.  Signed  Sealed 
&  Subscribed  by  his  owne  hand  apparently  knowne  to  be 
his  owne  hand  writing  together  w"*  the  testimony  of  w™ 
Salter.  &  y^  it  was  made  in  the  time  of  his  health  &  mem- 
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ory  &  y^  it  was  sbowne  to  him  in  the  forme  as  now  it  is 
together  w^  the  evidence  of  m'  Houchin.  The  magest 
Doe  Allow  &  Approove  thereof  to  be  the  last  will  &  tes- 
tament of  the  sayd  Jn^  Endecott  Esq.  late  Goueruo'  their 
brethren  the  deputjes  hereto  Consenting 

Edw  Rawson  Secrety 

The  County  Court  last  at  Boston  having  presented  to 
them  this  Instrument  &  finding  that  the  difference  be- 
tweene  the  mother  &  the  Eldest  Sonne  about  the  probat 
thereof  to  be  such  as  their  determin  would  not  be  rested 
in  :  transferred  it  &  what  both  of  them  could  say  &  pro- 
duce thereabouts  to  the  Generall  Courts  determination  « 

The  magis**  hauing  Duely  pervsed  this  Instrument  the 
last  will  &  testament  of  the  late  Honoured  Gouemo'  writ- 
ten signed  &  Sealed  by  his  owne  hand  (apparently  knowne 
so  to  be)  together  w***  the  testimony  of  w"  Salter  attesting 
that  it  was  made  in  the  time  of  his  health.  &  memory,  & 
that  it  was  shewne  vnto  him  in  the  forme  as  now  it  is  :  and 
also  pervsed  wha*  hath  biun  tendered  by  m'  Houchin  to 
luvalidatt  the  same  :  The  Magists  Judge  it  meete  to  de- 
clare that  they  doe  allow  &  approve  of  this  Instrument  to 
be  the  last  will  &  testament  of  the  sajd  late  John  Endecot 
Esq^ :  their  brethren  the  deputjes  hereto  consenting. 

This  was  voted,  by  y*  magis**  Edw  Rawson  Secrety 
insteed  of  what  is  aboue  written* 

The  Deputye's  Consent  The  Deput*  Judge  meete  to 
not  with  o' Hono***  magis^  referre  the  Ifsue  of  this 

in  approueing  of  this  In-  case  to  the  next  sefsion  in 

strument  as  a  Will  October  (fcy^aHqpsons  Con- 

William  Torrey  Cleric.  cerned  attend  the  same  re- 

ffering  to  the  Consent  of  o' 
Hon"*  magis**  hereto 
William  Torrey  Cleric 
3:6:-65 
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Voted  by  the  whole  Court  together  that  they  doe  no*  ap- 
prooue  of  this  Instrument  to  be  the  last  will  &  testa- 
men*  of  the  late  Jn^  Endecott  Esq'  Goueruo' :  17  : 
octobe'  1665 

(p  Edw.  Bawson  Secrety 


COURTS  FINALL  JUDGM*  TO  8ETLE  T"  LATE 
GOV*  ENDEOOTS  ESTATE. 

Att  a  General!  Coart  of  Election  held  at  Boston  :  the  23*^ 
May:  1666  &c. 

In  ans*^  to  a  peticon  exhibited  to  this  Court  by  M''  Eliz- 
abeth Endecoty  the  relict  of  the  late  hon*  Governo',  Jn* 
Endecot,  Esq',  deceased,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  Zerubbabell  Eudecot, 
their  sonnes,  for  setling  the  estate  of  the  sajd  John  Ende- 
cott, deceased,  according  to  an  instrument,  (on  file  w^  the 
records  of  this  Court,)  to  which  the  hand  &  scale  of  the 
sajd  John  Endecot,  deceased,  is  annexed,  bearing  date  May 
2^,  1659,  after  a  full  hearing  of  all  partjes  concerned  in 
the  sajd  estate,  (i.e.,)  the  sajd  M"  Elizabeth  Endecot  & 
hir  two  sonnes,  M'  John  &  M''  Zerubbable  Endecot,  M' 
Jeremiah  Houchin,  being  also  present  in  the  Court  &  re- 
spectiuely  presenting  their  pleas  &  euidences  in  the  case. 

For  a  final  issue  whereof,  this  Court  doeth  order,  & 
judge  meete  to  declare,  that  the  sajd  estate  shall  be  divided 
betweene  the  aboue  sajd  widdow  &  hir  two  sonnes,  ac- 
cording to  the  aboue  sajd  writing  on  file  provided  alwajes 
whereas  the  farme  called  Chickerings  was  by  deed  of  sale 
or  guift  made  ouer  to  M'  John  Endecott  sundry  yeares  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  aboue  sajd  instrument  to  haue  &  to 
hold  the  same  to  him,  his  heires,  &  assignes  foreuer, — 

This  Court  doe  judge  meete  to  order  &  declare,  that  the 
sajd  John  Endecott  shall  enjoy  the  same  to  him  his  heires, 
&  assignes  foreuer,  (any  thing  in  the  aboue  sajd  writing 
that  may  seeme  to  contradict  the  same  notw^standing.) 
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And  also  whereas  there  doeth  appeare  to  be  lesse  provis- 
sion  made  for  the  wife  of  the  aboue  named  M'  John  Ende- 
cott  then  may  seeme  eequall,  or  was  the  reall  intent  of  the 
abouesajd  John  Endecot,  Esq^*  deceased,  who  had  dur- 
ing his  life  speciall  favor  &  respect  for  her, — 

This  Court  doeth  order,  that  M"  Elifabeth  Endecot,  the 
now  wife  of  the  aboue  named  M'  John  Endecot,  in  case 
she  shall  suiviue  the  said  John,  hir  husband,  shall  injoy 
all  that  estate  of  houses  &  lands  mentioned  in  the  aboue 
sajd  instrument,  as  bequeathed  to  the  sajd  John,  hir  hus- 
band, during  hir  nuturall  life,  (not  suffering  any  strip  or 
wast  to  be  comitted  on  the  same,)  anything  conteined  in 
the  aboue  named  instrument  notw^standing. 

And  this  Court  doeth  also  order  &  declare,  that  where- 
as the  abouesajd  M'*  Elifabeth  Endecot,  widdow  of  the 
aforesajd  John  Endecot,  Esq^,  deceased,  is  seized,  accord- 
ing to  the  abouesajd  instrument,  of  the  goods  &  chattells 
of  the  sajd  John  Endicot,  Esq^,  her  late  husband,  deceased, 
in  case  shee  shall  dye  seized  to  the  value  *  *  *  more  then 
eighty  pounds  st*",  (pie  thereof  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  same  shall  be  di- 
vided betweene  her  sonnes,  M**  John  Endeot  &  M'  Zerub- 
babel ;  and  the  sajd  John,  being  the  eldest  sonne,  shall 
haue  a  double  porcon  thereof.  Finally,  this  Court  doth 
impower  the  sajd  M"  Elizabeth  Endecot,  relict,  widdow 
of  the  aboue  named  John  Endecot,  Esq*^.  deceased,  sole 
administratrix  on  the  estate  whereof  he  djed  seized,  she 
bringinge  in  a  true  inventory  thereof  to  the  next  Court  for 
the  county  of  Suffolke,  &  discharging  all  debts  due  from 
the  sajd  estate. 

mo 

Salem  y«  27.  2  65  — 
We  hose  names  are  Vnder  Writen  being 
Desired  to  prize  the  Estate  of  John  Edecott 
Esquire  the  Late  Governor  of  the  Masetu- 
setts — 
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impr  The  home  farme  together  with  the  hous-    U 

f  2  ii^g  orchards  and  fenses  fiue  hondred  and 

^  3  ►  fifty  powuds                                                     550 

fi-  3  ►  It  to  hondred  &  fifty  Acors  at  a  farme 

§  g.  9  Liing  vpon  Ipswich  Bluer  being  part  of  a 

ch  &  S  farme  giuen  by  the  Country  together  with  080 

®  s  o  the  Meddow  to  it  eighty  * 

B  (^  1^  It  a  house  at  the  towne  with  three  Acors 

I  ^  g*  of  Land  to  it  one  houndred  pownd                100 

w  •§  ^  It  three  Bedsteeds  fiue  pownds                  005 

"h  S  od  It  fower  oxen  fiue  and  twenty  pownds      025 

S  5"  I  Eaight  Cowes  thirty  two  pownds               032 

^  &  Z  Jt  three  two  year  olds  nine  pownd             009 

S  °  e%  It^six  yearlings  nine  pownd                        009 

^  o  ?  It  fower  Calues  two  pound                         002 

I  ^  i  John  Porter                            Totall         815 

*r  ^  p  

(g*  p  Thomas  Punchard 

J  g  More  in  ceileine  tenn  acre  lotts  y* 

I*  »  m*"   Endecott  purchased   of    Seuerall 

g.  ^  men  to  be  made  out  &  vallued  = 

9r  S  more  in  two  hundred  &  fifty  acres  of 

I  2  vpland  &  meadow  ipt  of  y*  farme  y*  ly- 

£  eth  in  Topsfeild  vndesposed  of. 

Itt  2  farmes  in  y*  Country  purchas^ 


<t 


o 

B  tt 

o  ^  of Maj^'Hawthorne&Cap^Traske  giuen 

»  i  them  by  y*  Country  500 : 

Z  s  Ittm  an  Island  called  Catta  Island 

g  2  s  more  for  9  mares  horses  &  colts  sold 

J  1 1  to  m«-  Dauy  at  53.10  00 

^  a  ^  an  •Id  mare  re  may  ning  valued  at           08  00  00 

I  /!  S^  fiue  barrels  of  sidar  at  farm'  Por- 

B    *<  CD 

00  »  S*  te^'s  leakt  out  to  4  &  on  half 

§  s  |.  1  p'  of  smale  milstones 

•^  ^  A  debt  in  m"^  Alcoks  hand    uncertajne 
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Wearing  App"^  valued 

50  00 

in  y«  closet  bookes  &c 

30 

a  clock 

03 

200  ac^s  at  Ipswich 

80 

m'  Trask  &  m''  Hauth'ns 

farmes 

30 

the  tenn  ac'  lotts 

80 

1  p'  pistoUs 

I 
S 

=  Crosbowes  &  fouling  peec 

27  Decemb  1666 

An  Inventory  of  y*  goods  &  chattells  of  the  Late 
Honnored  governo*^  m**  John  Endicot  prized  by  the 
Subscribers  3i^  (5)  65 
Inpirs :  weanng  Apparrell  &  mony  65-15-3 

it  in  siluer  plate  seuerall  peeces  in  all    10-  0-0 
it  in  seuerall  Remnants  of  broad  Cloath 

kersey  serge  stuiSe  &  some  Linen  10-19-4 
it  one  ffeatherbed  w***  ffurniture  to  it  15-  0-0 
it  8  Chaires  2  stooles  1  Chest  1  Cup- 

bord  &  Carpet  i-  3-0 

it  a  Deske  Case  of  siluer  hafted  kniues 

&  a  Dyall :  i  14-4 

it  in  seuerall  small  things  0-10-0 

These  aboue  written  are  in  y®  governor  chamber 
'  It  in  the  Closet  in  bookes  a  sadle  w***  it ) 
ffurniture  &  some  other  small  thinges  ) 
At  in  Linnen  of  seuerall  sorts  ffor  ^ 

Bed  &  table  &  other  sorts  >  ^"^ 

it  one  Curtaine  a  standinge  bed  Truckle 
bed  w***  ffeather  beds,  Boulsters  & 
Eugges  10-  3-0 

'it  a  chest  of  Drawers  another  Chest  a 
Truncke  some  Hose  yarne  &  a  ^r  of 
Tonges  01-9-10 
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09-7  -0 


04-6  -0 


03-  0-0 


It  in  the  garret  8  bushells  of  wheat  by  >j 
estimatio  one  bedstead  ffeath^r  bed  ! 
boulster  and  Hangings  an  old  Jacke  | 
&  Hammacke  J 

it  one  ffowlinge  peece  broken  Steele 
bowes  empty  Cases  of  bottles  & 
other  thinges 

it  in  the  ^lour  a  Clocke 

it  pistoUs  &  Holsters  20'  a  Cubbord  30«  02-10-0 

it  8  Chaires  42'  8**  one  stoole  4  cushions  02-12-8 

it  Table  Carpet  &  3  stooles  50"  And 

Irons  12'»  03-  2-0 

it  in  the  Hall  a  marble  Table  fframed  ^ 

Table  stooles  chaire&  Candles ticke  >  03-15-0 
Cast  And  Irons  ) 

it  in  the  Kitchin  pewter  40*  Brafse^ 

pot  3  skellets  3  Iron  pots  one  skeU  i  ^^^ 

let  40'  one  copper  3*  Iron  thinges  j 
about  the  fiyre  40*  J 

it  Seuerall  other  thinges  03-13-2 

it  a  prentice  boye  10*  a  small  bed  for 

him  20-  Oil-  0-0 

it  in  the  Cellar  barrells  &  tubbs  20»  ^ 

also  y*  were  flforgotten  some  small  >  01-15-0 
thinges  15*  ) 


224-7-7 


more  in  apeece  of  searg  for  a  wascoat 


all  w^  m'  Ende- 
cott  Gaue  to  his 
wife  to  make  hir 
Apparell  seuU 
yeares  befor  his 
Death 

Indorsed :  John  Wiswal 

Peter  Brackett 

Inventory  of  Gou'  Endeeott  household. 


a  peece   of   silke^ 

prunella 
a  peece  of  mohaire 

&  4  yrds  of  hol- 

land 


]Lfs 
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in  the  garrett 

a  4)cell  of  wheat  estimated  8  bush  01-12-0 

it  2  empty  Cases  of  bottles  &  16  empty  01-  0-0 

Bound  bottles 
it  seuerall  broken  &  old  Steele  bowes  &  pistoU  01-  0-0 

it  an  old  Jacke  —  &  a  Hamacke  01-15-0 

it  2  musketts  one  ffowling  peeoe  02-  0-0 
it  one  bed  ffeather  bed  boulster  &  Hangings      06-  0-0 

it  2  spininge  wheles  68  0-06-0 

in  the  parlour    a  Clocke  03-  0-0 

it  y*  pistoUs  &  holsters  01-  0-0 

it  a  cubbard  OI-IO-O 

it  a  4)r  of  And  Irons  00-12-0 

it  4  Chaires     6s  8d  01-  6-8 

it  4  Chaires  at  4s  (p  chaire  0-16-0 

it  one  stoole  &  4  cushons  0-10-0 

it  one  Table  &  Carpet  w*^  three  stooles  02-10-0 

in  the  HhU  one  table  &  4  stooles  01-10-0 

it  one  Chaire  5s  a  Candlesticke  2s  0-07-0 

it  one  Marble  table  &  3  stooles  01-  0-0 

it  (pr  Cast  And  Irons  0-18-0 

in  the  Eitchin  one  kettle  &  warmeinge  pan  01-10-0 

it  2  morters  (pr  skailes  01-  0-0 

it  wooden  yefsells  &  trayes  &  siues  00-  6-8 

it  one  Drippinge  pan  00-  5-0 

it  3  Iron  potts  &  one  skellet  01-  0-0 

it  one  brafse  pot  &  3  skellets  01-  0-0 

it  in  pewter  seuerall  sorts  02-  0-0 
it  (p  of  and  Irons  tramells  ffryinge  pan  spitts  & 

all  instruments  about  the  ffyre  02-  0-0 

It  boxe  Iron  &  heaters  0-  1-6 

it  a  Copy  3^  &  seuerall  od  thinges  10s  03-10-0 

it  a  bed  for  the  boye  01-0-0 

in  the  Cellar  barrells  &  tubbs  01-  0-0 
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it  one  boye  beinge  prentice  10-0-0 

more  in  a  peece  of  searge  for  a  wascoat  55-5-10 

a  peec  of  Silke  pru->|     all  w*h  m'  Endecott    169-  2  9 
nella  I  gaue  to  bis  wife  to  make  224  8  7 

a  peec  of  Mobaire  &  |  bir  Apparrell  seuerall 
a  4  y'^ds  of  boUand        J  yeares  before  bis  Death 

Jobn  Wiswal  Lfi 


THE  WILL  OF  JOHN,  ELDEST  SON  OF  GOV'  JOHN  ENDEOOTT. 

In  tbe  name  of  God  Amen  tbe  27***  of  Januaiy,  one 
Thousand  six  Hundred  Sixty  &  Seayen,  I  Jobn  Endicott 
of  Boston  in  new  England  Eldest  Sonn  to  tbe  late  Jobn 
Endecott  Esq**  &  late  Governor  of  tbe  maflatbusetts  Col- 
ony being  sick  of  a  sore  tbroate  &  other  distempers  of 
body,  but  as  well  &  perfect  in  mind  &  memory  as  Euer  I 
was  when  I  was  in  my  best  health,  &  greatest  strength 
God  bee  praysed  doe  make  &  Ordaiue  this  my  last  will  & 
Testament  as  folio weth, 

I  doe  willingly  &  with  a  free  hart  render  &  giue  againe 
into  tbe  hands  of  my  Lord  God  &  Creator  which  bee  of 
his  ffatherly  goodnes  gaue  ynto  mee  my  spiritt  when  bee 
first  fashioned  mee  in  my  mothers  wombe,  making  mee  a 
lining  &  reasonable  Creature,  hoping  in  his  infinit  mercy 
towards  mee  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Sauiou'  &  Redeemer  and 
as  for  my  body  I  commend  it  when  Gods  time  is,  with  a 
free  &  good  will  to  the  Earth  from  whence  it  came  there 
to  bee  buryed  with  decent  buriall  by  my  Executrix  hereiu 
nominated  &  hoping  of  a  blefsed  &  happie  Resurection  at 
the  great  day,  And  whereas  \IfoT'\  sooke  all  other  women 
&  joyued  my  selfe  in  marriage  vnto  \my\  deare  wife  and 
wee  twaine  became  one  flesh,  And  shee  has  carryed  her  self 
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a  louinge  helpful!  &  painefull  wife  unto  me  I  giue  &  be- 
queath vnto  her  my  sayd  wife  all  my  whole  estate  [*  *  ♦ 

*  *]  Personally  I  say  I  giue  &  bequeath  [*♦♦♦*  with 
iwy]  house  in  Boston  joyning  to  George  B  [*****]  & 
Appurteuances  thereto  belonging. 

Also  I  giue  &  bequeath  vnto  my  [*  *  ]  all  Lands  ♦  *  * 

*  *  of  Salem  the  whole  farme  call  [erf  Tarve]  lis  farme  *  * 

*  *  *  *  &  afsignes  foreuer, 

Also  I  giue  &  bequeath  vnto  Elizabeth  my  said  wife  *  * 
Chatties  within  &  without  dores  where  soeuer  they  sh  *  * 
all  other  Estate  that  belongs  to  mee  both  in  reuersion  *  * 
to  bee  disposed  by  her  foreuer,  I  doe  Ordaine  Appoint  * 
-beth  my  wife,  sole  Executrix  of  this  my  last  will  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  make  my  ffather  in  Lawe  Jeremiah  Howchiu  ***** 
Saffin  Ouerseers  of  this  my  last  will. 

John  Endecott  [<£  a  seal'] 

Signed  sealed  &  deliuered 
in  the  presence  of  vs 

Jeremiah  Howchiu 

Nathaniell  Green  the  word  well  Enterlined  & 

Eob*  Bradford  *  *  ♦  fg^t  blotted  before  signing 

Moses  Bradford 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Gouernour  major  Generall  Joh  * 

*  *  *  &  Recorder  in  Boston  the  24  ffeb :  1667 

Jeremiah  Howchin  &  Rob*  Bradford  &  Moses  Bradf  *  ♦ 
before  the  magestrates  &  Reccord**,  that  hauing  subs  *  * 
names  as  wittnesses  to  this  instrument  were  present  *  *  * 
thereof,  &  did  both  see  &  heare  the  late  m'  John  [^Ende- 
eoW]  signe  seale  &  publish  the  same  to  bee  his  last  *  *  * 
-ment,  that  when  hee  soe  did  he  was  of  a  sound  disp  *  * 

their  best  knowledge 

Edw :  Rawson  Record 
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M'  Z.  ENDICUTT,  HIS  WILL,  1684. 

Zerubabel  Endecot,  Sen**,  of  Salem  in  the 
County  of  Essex  in  New  England  thorow 
the  Lord's  mercy  being  of  perfect  memory  and 
understandinge  do  make  this  my  last  wil  and 
testament  November  23*»"  1683  :  as  folio weth 

Imprimis  my  wil  is  that  Elifabeth  my  wife  shal  have 
made  good  unto  her  and  enioy  the  eflate  made 
fure  to  her  by  way  of  dowry  before  marriage, 
and  that  she  fbal  enioy  my  now  dwellinge  house 
fo  long  as  The  fhal  be  pleased  to  line  vpon  the 
farme  orchard. 

Item.  I  giue  vnto  my  two  fons  John  and  Samuel 

and  to  the  heyres  of  their  bodyes  my  farme  or- 
chard :  reseruinge  to  the  sayd  Elifabeth  my  wife 
one  third  part  of  the  sayd  orchard  farme  dur- 
inge  her  life,  the  other  two  third  parts  I  giue 
vnto  my  sayd  two  sons  John  and  Samuel  after 
my  decease,  and  after  the  decease  of  the  sayd 
Elifabeth  my  wife  the  other  thiixJ  part  to  be 
equally  diuided  betweene  my  sayd  two  sons 
John  and  Samuel  and  the  diuision  to  be  made 
by  my  ouerseers. 

Item.  I  giue  vnto  my  three  sons  Zerubabel  Benia- 

min  and  Joseph  my  farme  vpon  Ipswich  Bluer 
adioyninge  to  Topsfeild  being  five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  to  be  equally  deuided  both  vpland 
and  meadow  to  be  equally  deuided  betweene 
my  sayd  three  sons. 

Item.  I  giue  vnto  my  fine  daughters  (viz)  mary 

Sarah  Elifabeth  and  Hanna  and  Mehetabel  to 
each  of  them  fifty  pound  to  be  payd  vnto  them 
by  my  Executors  as  follow — viz 
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that  all  the  rest  of  my  land  both  in  possession 
and  reversion  viz  the  land  called  the  snial  lots 
on  the  fouth  of  the  playne  belonging  to  the 
farme  orchard — the  myrie  swamp  at  the  head 
of  the  playne  —  the  fine  hundred  acres  of  Land 
bought  of  maior  Hathome  and  Capt.  Traske 
with  Catta  Isle  Land  or  any  other  Land  belong- 
inge  to  me  in  any  other  place  which  I  have  not 
otherwise  bequeathed  with  all  my  neat  rother 
with  all  my  moueable  goods  shal  be  improued 
by  my  executors  for  the  payment  of  ipy  debts 
—  my  wiues  Joynture,  and  the  seueral  legacyes 
to  my  fine  daughters  and  my  wil  is  that  all  my 
houshold  goods,  that  is  to  say  my  beddinge  lin- 
nen  and  wollen.  and  all  such  houshold  goods  as 
I  doe  not  in  this  my  wil  dispose  of  shal  be  giuen 
to  my  fine  daughters  to  be  Equally  deuided 
among  them  as  part  of  their  seueral  legacyes. 

Item  I  giue  vnto  Zerubabel  my  son  one  halfe  acre 

of  my  Land  lyinge  in  the  Towne  of  Salem  the 
other  acre  to  be  improued  by  my  executors  for 
the  bring!  nge  vp  of  my  two  daughters  Elisabeth 
and  mehitabel 

Item  I  giue  vnto  my  Son  John  al  my  Instruments 

and  bookes  both  of  phisicke  and  Chirurgery. 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  bookes  of  Diuinity  I  giue 
vnto  the  rest  of  my  children  to  be  equally  de- 
uided among  them 

Item.  where  as  my  Late  father  by  his  last  wil  be- 

queathed vnto  me  his  farme  called  Bishops  or 
chickeringe  farme  I  doe  giue  the  sayd  farme  to 
my  fine  sons  to  be  equally  deuided  among  them. 

Item  my  will  is  that  in  case  the  seueral  parcels  of 

Land  and  moueable  goods  shal  not  amount  so 
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far  as  to  pay  my  debts,  my  wiues  Joynture  and 
Legacy es.  It  shal  be  payd  what  remaynes  out 
of  the  seural  portions  giuen  to  my  fine  sons,  but 
in  Case  it  exceeds  the  sayd  debts  and  legacyes 
the  ouerphis  shal  be  diuided  to  each  of  my  sons 
an  equal  share 

Item  I  giue  to  Beniamen  Scarlet  fiue  pounds  and 

all  the  Land  now  in  his  possiossion  duringe  his 
life 

Item  my  wil  is  that  in  case  eyther  my  son  John  or 

Samuel  depart  this  life  and  leaue  no  heyres  of 
their  bodyes.  then  my  wil  is  that  the  land  giuen 
to  them  shal  remayne  wholly  to  the  suiTiver  he 
payinge  to  each  of  my  fiue  daughter  twenty 
pound  as  likewise  If  any  of  my  thre  sons  depart 
this  life  without  heyres  of  their  bodyes  lawfully 
begotten  then  their  part  shal  remayne  to  the 
suruiuer  they  payinge  to  each  of  my  fiue  daugh- 
ters ten  pounds  —  In  absence  of  my  executors 
my  ouerseers  undernamed  haue  ful  power  to 
act  in  the  behalf  of  my  two  youngest  daughters 
accordinge  to  this  my  wil 

Item  I  consytute  and  appoynt  my  two  sons  John 

and  Samuel  to  be  the  executors  and  my  Lou- 
inge  frinds  Israel  porter  Joseph  Hutchinson 
and  Nathaniel  ffelton  Sen*^  ouerseers  to  this  my 
last  wil  and  testament  —  And  In  witnesse  that 
this  is  my  Last  wil  and  testament  I  haue  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  scale  dated  the  day  and 
yeare  aboue  written 

Zerobabel  Endecott 


CSeal  with  amiB    -■ 
ftapboeniZiffiifllD,   I 
or  die  played  eagle   I 
for  orefit         J 
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Signed  imd  Sealed  in  the  presence 
of  us 
Nathaniel  ffelton.  Sen : 

signum 
Joane  Z  Read 

Leift  Nathaniel!  felton  &  Jone  Read  Appeared  in  Court 
at  Ipswich.  27th  of  March  1684  &  made  oth  that  they 
were  present  &  saw  Zerrobbabell  Endecote  Signe  Seale  & 
he  then  declared  the  within  written  to :  be  his  Last  will  & 
testament  &  that  he  was  then  of  disposeing  mind. 

attest    John  Appleton.  Cler". 


An  inventory  of  the  moueable  goods  in  the  House  of 
M'  Zerubabel  Endecot  deceased  taken  by  vs  whose  names 
ar  vnderwritten.  Jan :  28">  168| 

In  the  New  house  in  the  hall 
Imprimis       8  featherbeds.  2  bolsters.  4  pillows.  2  Rugs. 

1  old  carpet,  a  payre  of  red  Cui-tayns  and  val- 
lons,  a  payre  of  streiked  curtayns  and  vallons. 
a  chest  of  drawers,  a  case  of  glasse  botles.  a 
stone  table,  a  sea  chest.  4  gold  Rings  [a  Cabi- 
nett.  a  case  Lances.  2  Rasors.  a  box  of  Instru- 
ments, a  dyal]  10  bookes  in  folio.  16  in  quarto. 

2  great  chayers.  6  high  Chayers.  [2  guns.  1 
Rjipier.  a  Cupboord  and  a  warming  pan.  a  sil- 
uer  salt,  a  siluer  spoon,  a  siluer  wine  cup]  12 
case  Kniueswith  siluer  hafts  —  a  great  truuke. 
2  silke  gownes.  2  diaper  table  cloths,  a  payre 
of  sheets.  2  Cupbord  cloaths.  12  diaper  nap- 
kins. 7  caps  that  were  the  Gouernours.  3  payre 
of  fringed  gloues.  a  bible,  a  laced  Cupbord 
cloath.  2  bedsteads,  a  box  smothing  iron  with 
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2  heaters,  fire  shouel  and  tongs,  smal  tongs,  a 
saw  with  six  Instruments  for  a  Chirurgion.  a 
curb  bit.  a  brasse  powder  home  with  a  shot 
bag  and  belt,  a  powder  home,  a  copper  hake. 
8  urinalls.  3  earthen  Pots,  a  bason,  six  Pewter 
platters,  a  bed  pan.  a  tonnel.  a  brasse  lamp,  a 
looking  glasse.  an  iron  morter.  a  metal  morter. 
a  barrel  of  porke. 

In  the  chamber. 

A  feather  bed  a  bolster  and  two  pillows — [a 
pay  re  of  silke  curtaynes.  a  long  carpet  with  a 
chest  and  in  it  3  earthen  dishes  4  earthen  plat- 
ters and  six  Jugs] 

[a  chest  &  in  it  6  large  peuter  platters.  6 
smaller  platters,  a  lattin  dripping  pan,  an  Iron 
dripping  pan,  a  brasse  candlesticke.  2  pewter 
candlesticks,  a  great  tin  candlestick,  a  great 
salt,  a  little  salt.  6  plates,  a  payre  of  copper 
scales  &  a  box  of  trenchers] 

[a  Chest  with  linnen  viz  2  payre  of  sheets,  a 
diaper  table  cloth.  13  diaper  napkins.  10  fine 
napkins,  a  nother  diaper  table  cloth,  a  sheet 
with  a  seeming  Lace,  fine  towels. 7  pillow  beares. 
1  silke  scarfe.  silke  sleeues.  an  apron,  a  childs 
blanket  with  other  childbed  linnen.  &  7  small 
pillows] 

a  chest  of  bookes  &  writings. 
Item  2  oxen.  5  cowes.  2  2  yeare  old.  2  yearelings. 

1  horse.  4  swine.  16  spring  pigs.  Accordinge  to 
estimation  80  or  90  bushels  of  Indian  come  in 
loose  eares.  5  turkeis.  2  tame  geese. 
In  the  Kitchine 

Three  brasse  ketles.  a  bel  metle  pot.  foure 
iron  pots,  an  iron  skillet,  a  brasse  candlesticke. 
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6  hakes.  6  pajrre  of  pot  hookes.  6  spits.  2  fen- 
ders. 2  fryinge  pans,  a  payre  of  long  Andirons. 
a  payre  of  great  Andirons  in  the  parlour.  3 
payles.  1  Lattin  dripping  pan.  1  sacke.  5  bush 
Indian  come,  a  sadle,  piliyon  and  pillyon  cloath. 
an  iron  ketle.  a  bason,  a  brasse  skillet,  a  skim- 
mer, an  iron  forke.  a  payre  of  bellowes.  a  Large 
iron  dripping  pan  with  feet. 
In  the  Cellar 

Sixteene  empty  barrells.  8  Jarrs.  a  bowle.  a 
payre  of  wooden  scales,  a  set  worke  tub.  i  bush 
salt.  2^  empty  hogsheads.  4  Cheese  fats.  11 
bar :  w"*on  head  apeice.  a  bag  of  hopps  about 
six  pound. 

In  the  old  house 

1  Copper,  an  iron  peel,  a  hand  saw.  2  augers, 
a  Jack,  a  payre  of  pruninge  sheeres.  an  iron 
mil.  8  wheeles.  a  treuet.  2  old  bedsteeds  w^ 
some  old  iron  and  other  Lumber. 
His  wearing  Apparel. 

A  blacke  Coat  w^  Doublet  and  hose.  2  hatts. 
a  lether  coat,  a  payre  of  gloves,  a  payre  of 
shoes.  3  payre  of  stockings,  a  camlet  coat,  a 
twilted  gowne. 

At  Steuen  fishes  a  warming  pan. 

at  Tho :  Keny  a  gun 

at  Nath  ffelton  inn  a  carbine 

at  Ben :  skarlets  a  great  chayne.  a  payre  of 
brasse  Andirons,  and  a  payre  of  iron  dogs,  a 
gold  ringe. 
•  At  Daniell  andrews  an  Iron  Crow. 

at  willyam  Trasks  a  pewter  Limbecke. 

We  whose  names  ar  vnderwritten  do  present  this  list 
of  the  moreables  belonginge  to  m*^  Endecots  estate  as  by 
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vertne  of  an  order  frome  m'  Browne  Esq'  &  m'  Gedney, 

Esquire 

Nathaniel  ffelton  sen 
Joseph  Huchinson 


An  Inuentory  of  the  Estate  of  m'  Zerobabell  Endieott 
Late  of  Salem  Deceased  taken  by  us  whose  names  are  un- 
derwriten  att  the  Request  of  Zeroliabell  Endieott  Admin- 
istrator to  the  affore  sd  estate :  taken  y*  4^  march  169f 

Imprimis       The  ffarme  called  oarchard  ffarme  being  by 

estimation  aboute  three  hundred 

acres  of  upland  swamps  and  mar- 

ishes  to  gether  with  all  the  build- 
ings fences  and  privillages  there 

unto  belonging :  in  the  Tenure  and 

occupation  off  waiter  phillips.  £b  1500  -Sh  00 

It.         a  ffarme  of  £Eve   hundred  and 

fifty  acre  of  upland  and  meadow 

Lying  on  both  sides  Ipswich  River.  £b    650  -  8h  00 
It.         The  miery  swamp  so  called  be  it 

more  or  Less  att  three  pound  (p 

acre  [being  four  acres-  £b      12 -/S%  00] 

It.        A  stone  Table.  £b      03-/9A00. 

It.        A  grate  Iron  spitt  £b     00-/SA    5 

It.         Sundry  things  in  the  Hands  of 

Hannah  Endieott  Relick  widdow 

of  Samuell  Endieott,  viz :  a  Chest 

of  Drawers  £b     02 -Sh  00 

It.        an  old  Iron  pott  Tramell  and 

pott  hooks  Iron  skillit  old  frying 

pan  and  box  Iron  £b      00  -  aSA  16 

It.         an  old  warming  pan  and  2  old 

platers  and  old  chairs  £b      00 -Sh  12 
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It.  an  old  driping  pann  old  pestill 
and  morter  and  small  spitt  and 
other  old  Iron  £b     01  -  Sh  00 

It.  The  Revertioii  of  Ten  acres  of 
Laud  or  there  abouts  in  the  pos- 
session of  Benjamin  scarlett  giuen 
to  him  by  the  said  Deceasd  During 
his  naturall  Life  £b     35  -  /9A  00 

It.  Two  hundred  acres  of  Land  be- 
ing a  Town  grant  Lying  and  being 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Gov- 
eners  plaine  so  called  being  the 
most  of  it  sold  To  severall  persons 
by  samuell  Endicott  £b   400-/9A00 

It.  ffifty  Two  acres  of  Land  Called 
the  small  Lotts :  adjoyning  to  m' 
Beads  ffarme  and  m'  Dowinings 
jBTarme  being  all  sold  to  severall  per- 
sons by  John  and  samuell  Endicott  £Jb   104  -  8h  00 

It.  catt  Island  att  the  mouth  of 
marblehead  harbour  sold  by  sam- 
uell Endicott  To  Richard  Read         £6    30  -  /^A  00 


£2726      •*    13 
John  Putnam  fen*^ 
thomas  fuller  fen' 
Essx  8c.  Thomas  putnam 

Before  the  Hon"*  Barth*^  Gedney  Esq' Judge  of  probate 
of  wills  &c»  for  sd  County  march  15">  169f 

Zerobabel  Endecott  Adm^  of  the  Estate  of  Zerobabell 
Endecot  late  of  Salem  dec^  made  Oath  that  the  aboue  is  a 
true  and  perfect  Inuentory  of  the  Estate  of  the  s^  dec^  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  &  if  more  Comes  to  his  knowl- 
edge he  will  alfo  giue  an  acct.  of  the  same. 

Sworne  att**  Jn**  Croade  Reg' 
Jurat'  gp  y*  Adm*'  Mrch  15 :  9f 
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THE  PART  TAKEN  BY   ESSEX   COUNTY 


IN  THB 


OB6ANIZATION  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF 


THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY, 


Of  the  nine  most  conspicuous  names  associated 
with  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the 
settlement  of  the  region  of  which  it  was  the  Magna 
Ghcurta^  namely,  Thomas  Jeflferson,  IN'athan  Dane, 
Manasseh  Cutler,  Timothy  Pickering,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Kufus  King,  Rufus  Putnam,  Arthur  St. 
Clair  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  seven — all  but  those 
of  Jeflferson  and  St.  Clair — belong  distinctively  to 
Essex  County.  It  has  been  thought  well  in  this 
centennial  year  of  the  great  events  which  secured 
that  imperial  domain  to  Freedom  and  the  highest 
manhood,  to  put  on  record  some  account  of  the 
several  parts  borne  by  these  distinguished  sons  of 
Essex,  in  so  beneficent  and  far-reaching  a  woi'k. 
Accordingly  the  following  sejeptioijs  have  been 

(3) 
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brought  together,  from  sources  whose  high  author- 
ity will  challenge  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
our  history,  and  they  are  presented  without  com- 
ment, in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
were  given  voice.  No  attempt  is  made  to  recon- 
cile statements  in  some  cases  apparently  in  con- 
flict, but  each  stands  on  the  authority  of  its  well 
known  sponsor,  and  is  suffered  to  rest  as  it  was 
originally  made,  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  such 
facts  as  had  at  that  time  been  discovered  and  es- 
tablished beyond  question. 

If  a  comprehensive  statement  and  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  the  whole  subject  be  sought,  an 
admirable  one  is  at  hand  in  Winsor's  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,  Volume  vn. 
Appendix  One,  pages  527  to  562  inclusive.  Other 
sources  of  condensed  information  which  may  be 
named  are  Dunn's  ^Indiana"  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealth Series,  Chapters  v,  vi  and  vn,  pages  177 
to  293,  and  Rufus  King's  ^^Ohio''  in  the  same  series, 
Chapter  vn,  pages  161  to  188,  together  with  Ap- 
pendix n,  pages  404  to  409  of  that  work.  For 
partial  views  of  the  matter,  the  student  is  also  re- 
ferred to  an  article,  prepared  in  1853,  for  a  chapter 
of  the  Life  of  Rufus  King,  by  his  son  Dr.  Charles 
King,  President  of  Columbia  College,  and  printed 
in  Spencer's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  n, 
pp.  201-9,  and  in  the  ^^New  York  Tribune"  of  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1855,  with  able  editorial  comments  there- 
on; also  to  Nathan  Dane's  appendix  to  Volume  ix 
of  his  ^^  General  Abridgment  of  American  Law,'' 
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Ifote  A,  and  his  letter  of  May  12, 1831,  addressed 
to  John  H.  Farnham,  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Indiana,  and  printed  in  the  ^^  New  York 
Tribune"  of  June  18, 1875;  to  William  F.  Poole's 
article  in  Volume  oxxn,  pp.  229-265,  of  the  ^^N"orth 
American  Review''  for  April,  1876;  to  Peter  Force's 
account  of  the  Ordinance  in  Appendix  i  of  the  ^^St. 
Clair  Papers,"  reprinted  in  Volume  n.  Appendix 
D,  of  the  "Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence  of 
Manasseh  Cutler,"  and  to  Chapters  iv,  v,  vi,  vn, 
vin  and  ix  of  the  work  last  cited;  also  to  the  "St. 
Clair  Papers,"  Vol.  i.  Chapters  v  and  vi,  pp.  116- 
141;  to  Bryant's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  109-115;  to  Curtis's  History  of  the 
Constitution,  Vol.  i,  pp.  291-327;  to  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  Constitution,  Vol.  n,  pp.  430-9;  to 
Benton's  ^^TMrty  Years'  View,"  Vol.  i,  pp.  133-6; 
to  Burnett's  ^ Notes  on  the  Northwest  Territory;" 
to  Major  Ephraim  Cutler  Dawes's  paper  on  the 
beginnings  of  the  Ohio  Company"  read  at  Cincin- 
nati, June  4,  1881,  pp.  1-32;  to  the  ^Legislative 
History  of  the  Ordinance,"  by  John  M.  Merriam,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety for  April,  1888,  pp.  303-342;  and  to  a  paper 
by  Frederick  D.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  about  to  appear  in  their 
magazine  of  History  and  Biography  for  the  year 
1889,  Vol.  xm. 
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TIMOTHY  PICKEEING-1 

pjeOer  to  Bamiiel  Hodgdon,  dated,  Newbnrgli,  April  7, 1788.] 

Bespectiiig  the  Vermont  lands,  I  have  given  up  the  idea. 

But  a  new  plan  is  in  contemplation » — no  less  than  form- 
ing a  new  State  westward  of  the  Ohio.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  are  heartily  engaged  in  it.  About 
a  week  since,  llaef]  the  matter  [was  set]  on  foot'  and  a 
plan  is  digesting  for  the  purpose.  Inclosed  is  a  rough 
draught  of  some  propositions  respecting  it  which  are  gen- 
erally approved  of.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  Greneral 
Huntington  and  General  (Rufus)  Putnam  for  considera- 
tion, amendment  and  addition.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  explain  to  you  in  writing  all  the  motives  to  attempt  this 
measure,  and  all  the  advantages  which  will  probably  result 
from  it.  As  soon  as  the  plan  is  well  digested,  it  is  in- 
tended to  lay  it  before  an  assembly  of  the  officers,  and  to 
learn  the  inclinations  of  the  soldiers.     If  it  takes,  an  ap- 


H3ol.  Pickering,  H.  C.  1768,  waB  born  at  Salem,  Joly  17, 1745;  of  a  flunlly 
which  has  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Salem  since  1687  and  has  owned  with- 
oot  a  break  the  old  homestead  since  it  was  boilt  in  1649.  The  first  American 
ancestor  contracted  on  the  **A^  day  of  y*  13*^  moneth,"  1688,  with  John  Endecott, 
John  Woodbury,  William  Hathome  and  others,  representing  the  town  of  Salem, 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  first  meeting  house.  Col.  Pickering  was  a  conspicuous 
ciTil  and  military  ofllcer  sharing  largely  in  Washington's  confidence,  and  served 
In  his  military  flunlly  and  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War  and  of  State  and  as 
Postmaster  General.  He  died  Jan.  99, 1888,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Broad  st.  burial- 
ground,  in  Salem.  CoL  Pickering's  scheme  was  by  no  means  the  first  one  for  set- 
tling the  Ohio  country,  although  broached  before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  terms  of 
peace.  At  least  twenty  years  before,  as  early  as  May,  1768,  an  association  known 
as  the  **Indiana  company,"  of  which  George  Plumer  Smith  of  Philadelphia  has  some 
of  the  original  papers,  was  sending  agents  to  England  to  obtain  grants  ttom  the 
Crown;  in  1708,  an  Ohio  company  was  employing  Washington  as  Its  surreyor; 
and  1744  is  not  too  early  a  date  to  assign  for  the  inception  of  these  English  designs 
upon  the  Ohio  valley.   Col.  Pickering's  portrait  is  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

•In  the  MS.  now  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  beau- 
tifully indexed,  this  sentence  was  first  written  •*!  set  the  matter  on  fiMt,"  and  the 
words  **1  set^  were  afterwards  erased,  and  *<was  set"  Interilned  with  a  caret  after 
•the  matter.* 
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plication  will  then  be  made  to  Congress  for  the  grant  and 
all  things  depending  on  them. 

Adieu  I 

T.  Pickering. 
Saml.  Hodgdon  Esq. 

P.  S.  April  8. — ^This  morning  a  British  officer  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  has  bro't  to  H**  Q"  the  official  accounts 
of  Peace.  Lord  Surry  is  to  come  over  ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  So  I  will  soon  shake  you  by  the  hand. 
But  we  must  first  celebrate  here  this  great  and  happy 
event. 

T69  Deum^  laudamusl 

T.  P. 

[Propositions  enclosed  in  the  above  letter.] 

•*11.  That  a  constitution  for  the  new  State  be  formed 
by  the  members  of  the  association  previous  to  their  com- 
mencing the  settlement,  two-thirds  of  the  associators  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  duly  notified  for  that  purpose  agi*eeing 
therein.  The  total  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  State  to 
form  an  essential  and  irrevocable  part  of  the  Constitution. 


"15.  That,  the  associators  having  borne  together  as 
brethren  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  war,  and  feeling 
that  mutual  friendship  which  long  acquaintance  and  com- 
mon sufferings  give  rise  to ;  it  being  also  the  obvious  dic- 
tate of  humanity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  needy,  and 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  afflicted, — it  shall  be  an  in- 
violable rule  to  take  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
State  the  wives  and  children  of  such  associators,  who, 
having  settled  there,  shaU  die,  or,  by  cause  of  wounds  or 
sickness,  be  rendered  unable  to  improve  their  plantations,  or 
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follow  their  occupations  during  the  first  twenty-one  years. 
So  that  such  destitute  and  distressed  families  shall  receive 
such  public  aids,  as,  joined  with  their  own  reasonable  ex- 
ertions, will  maintain  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  the  heads  of  them ;  especially  that  the  chil- 
dren when  grown  up,  may  be  on  a  footing  with  other  chil- 
dren, whose  parents,  at  the  original  formation  of  the  state, 
were  in  similar  circumstances  with  those  of  the  former." 


ELBRIDGE  GERRY.^ 
On  the  14th  of  October,  1783,  a  Committee  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  presented  a  report  upon  the  subject  of 
Indian  affairs  and  the  Western  lands.  During  the  discus- 
sion Mr.  Gerry  offered  the  following  proposition,  which 
was  **  agreed  to,"  although  there  is  no  entry  showing  that 
the  entire  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to 
amend  so  that  it  would  read  as  follows :  **  Your  Committee 
therefore  submit  it  for  consideration  whether  it  will  not  be 
wise  and  necessary,  as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit, 
to  erect  a  district  of  the  western  territory  into  a  distinct 
government,  as  well  for  doing  justice  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States  who  are  entitled  to  lands  as  a  bounty,  or 

^Born  at  Marblehead,  July  17, 1744;  H.  C,  1703;  MassachnseUs  Legialatare,  177S; 
conspicuous  in  the  first  PrOTincial  Congress  and  in  the  first  Continental  Congress; 
the  fHend  and  ally  of  Samuel  Adams,  he  declared  early  for  Independence  of  Great 
Britain  and  afterwards  enrolled  his  name  amongst  the  signers  of  the  Declaration. 
Of  the  fifty* six  signers  he  was  the  thirteenth  in  order;  he  was  one  of  five  ftom 
Ifassachnsetts  and  one  of  eight  Harvard  graduates.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention  for  framing  the  Constitution  he  objected  to  proposed  extensions  of 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  finally  withheld  his  assent  to  the  Constitution  as 
reported.  He  was  in  1797  an  envoy  to  France ;  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1810; 
and.  in  1812,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  position  he  died  at 
Washington,  November  28, 1814. 

The  substantial  wooden  mansion-house  of  two  and  one-half  stories  in  which  Bfr. 
Gerry  was  bom  and  lived  at  Marblehead,  still  stands  on  Washington  near  Pickett 
street,  and  opposite  the  chapel  of  the  "Old  North  Church.''  It  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Capt.  William  Blackler,  a  hero  of  the  Bevolution  who  commanded  the 
baiV«  In  whieli  WMhington  was  fiBrried  aorose  the  PeUware. 
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in  reward  for  their  services,  as  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  as  may  desire  to  become  purchasers  and  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  interim  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  a  plan, 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  confederation,  for  con- 
necting with  the  Union  by  a  temporaiy  government  the 
purchasers  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  district,  until  their 
numbers  and  circumstances  shall  entitle  them  to  form  a 
permanent  constitution  for  themselves,  and  as  citizens  of 
a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state,  to  be  admitted 
to  a  representation  in  the  Union.  Provided,  such  Con- 
stitution shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  republican 
principles,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
republican  states  of  the  Union." 

April  23,  1784.  Mr.  Gerry  offered,  and  Congress 
adopted  the  following : 

^*  That  measures  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Confederation,  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order  among  the  settlers  in  any  of  the  said 
new  states,  until  they  assume  a  temporary  government  as 
aforesaid,  may,  from  time  to  time,  betaken  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled." 


THE  SALEM  MERCURY,  NOV.  27,  1787. 

[From  a  Letter  of  M.  St.  Jban  Db  CRBVBC<EnR,i  Consul,  of  France  for  the 
Middle  States  in  America,  pnblislied  in  Europe  and  dated  August  26, 1784.] 

The  Ohio  is  the  grand  Arteiy  of  that  part  of  America 
beyond  the  mountains ;  it  is  the  center  where  all  the  wa- 
ters meet,  which  on   one  side  run   from  the  Alleghany 


>  J.  Hector  St.  Jean  de  OrcFeccBur,  bom  in  Normandy,  1781»  came  to  New  York 
in  1754,  where  be  married  an  American  wire,  identified  himself  with  the  country, 
sufllsred  in  the  Reyolutionary  War,  was  honored  with  the  esteem  of  Washington 
and  of  Franklin,  and  wrote  many  letters  and  books  of  travel  well  describing  Amer- 
tean  Ulb  and  conditions.  In  1781  he  introduced  the  American  potato  in  Normandy. 
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mountains,  and  on  the  other  come  from  the  high  land  in 
the  vicinity  ot  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  region  watered  by  those 
rivers,  comprised  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mississippi, 
contains  at  least  260,000  square  miles,  equal  to  166,920,- 

000  acres.  It  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  fertile  coun- 
try,— the  most  diversified  and  best  watered  soil,  and  that 
which  offers  to  agriculture  and  conmierce  the  most  abun- 
dant and  easy  resources,  of  all  those  that  the  Europeans 
have  heretofore  discovered  and  peopled. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  we  quitted  the  key  of  Pittsburgh,  and  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  current  of  the  Ohio.  This  navigation 
requires  neither  effort  nor  labor,  but  merely  the  art  of 
steering  well,  knowing  and  avoiding  the  shoak,  etc.,  and 
keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Without  either 
sails  or  oars,  we  proceeded  along  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
five  miles  the  hour,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
winds,  and  the  different  windings  of  the  river,  which  almost 
throughout  preserves  a  width  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred fathoms.  We  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  increase ; 
already  its  waters  had  risen  nine  feet  at  the  key  ot  Pitts- 
burg, and  I  never  found  less  than  twelve  at  any  time  that 

1  sounded. 

This  sweet  and  tranquil  navigation  appeared  to  me  like 
an  agreeable  dream.  Every  moment  presented  to  me  new 
perspectives,  which  were  incessantly  diversified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  islands,  points,  and  the  windings  of  the 
river,  without  intermission, — changed  by  this  singular 
mixture  of  shores  more  or  less  woody ;  whence  the  eye 
escaped,  from  time  to  time,  to  observe  the  great  natural 
meadows  which  presented  themselves,  incessantly  embel- 
lished by  promontories  of  different  heights  which  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  hide,  and  then  gradually  unfolded  to  the 
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eyes  of  the  navigator  the  bays  and  rivulets,  more  or  less 
extensive,  formed  by  the  creeks  and  inlets,  which  fall 
into  the  Ohio.  What  majesty  in  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  which  we  passed  1  Their  waters  seemed  to  be  as 
vast  and  as  profound  as  those  of  the  river  upon  which  we 
floated  I  I  never  before  felt  myself  so  much  disposed  for 
meditation.  My  imagination  involuntarily  leaped  into 
futurity ;  the  absence  of  which  was  not  afflicting,  because  it 
appeared  to  me  nigh.  I  saw  those  beautiful  shores  orna- 
mented with  decent  houses,  covered  with  harvests  and  well 
cultivated  fields ;  on  the  hills  exposed  to  the  north,  I  saw 
orchards  regularly  laid  out  in  squares ;  on  the  others,  vine- 
yard plats,  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  locust,  etc.  I  saw 
there,  also,  in  the  inferior  lands  the  cotton  tree,  and  the 
sugar  maple,  the  sap  of  which  had  become  an  object  of 
commerce.  T  agree,  however,  that  all  those  banks  did  not 
appear  to  me  equally  proper  for  culture ;  but  as  they  will 
probably  remain  covered  by  their  native  forests,  it  must 
add  to  the  beauty,  to  the  variety,  of  this  future  spectacle. 
What  an  immense  chain  of  plantations  I  What  a  long 
succession  of  activity,  industry,  culture  and  commerce, 
is  here  offered  to  the  Americans  1 

I  consider  then,  the  settling  of  the  lands,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  this  river,  as  one  of  the  finest  conquests  that  could 
ever  be  presented  to  man ;  it  will  be  so  much  the  more 
glorious,  as  it  will  be  legally  of  the  ancient  proprietors, 
and  will  not  exact  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  is  destined 
to  become  the  source  of  force,  riches,  and  the  future  glory 
of  the  United  States. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of 
water.  .  •  •  It  is  towards  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Muskingum,  that  the  great  savage  village  of  Tus- 
carawa  is  built ;  whence  a  carriage  [jportage]  of  two  mileJB 
2 
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leads  to  the  river  Cayahoga,  deep  and  rather  rapid,  the 
mouth  of  which,  in  Lake  Erie,  forms  an  excellent  harbor 
for  ships  of  two  hundred  tons.  This  place  seems  to  be 
designed  for  a  spot  for  a  town ;  and  many  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  have  already  thought  of  it.  All  the  travel- 
lers and  hunters  have  spoken  to  me  with  admiration  of  the 
fertility  of  the  plains  and  hills  watered  by  the  Muskin- 
gum ;  also,  of  the  excellent  fountains,  salt  pits,  coal  mines 
(particularly  that  of  Lamenchicola)  of  free-stones,  etc., 
that  they  find  throughout. 


BUFUS  KING.^ 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1785,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
King,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  that  the  following  propo- 
sition be  committed : 

**That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  any  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolve  of 
Congress  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  per- 
sonally guilty ;  and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  article 
of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitutions between  the  thiiiieen  original  States  and  each  of 
the  States  described  in  the  said  resolve  of  the  23d  of 
April  1784,'' 


>  Born  in  Maine,  1755;  H.  C,  1777;  studied  law  at  Newbnryport  with  Tbeophilns 
Parsons ;  in  General  Court  fkvm  that  town  in  1788 ;  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1784*5-6 ; 
member  of  the  ConTention  sitting  at  Philadelphia  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
when  the  Ordinance  was  passed  at  New  York,  July  18th ;  was  appointed  with  Gerry, 
in  1785,  as  agents  of  Massachusetts,  for  flzing  the  terms  upon  which  she  would  re- 
linquish her  olaim  on  the  Northwest  Territory  and  they  seem  to  haTe  made  the  ex- 
dnsion  of  slaTery  a  condition  precedent;  Member  of  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention,  1788;  afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  New  York  and  then  Min- 
ister to  England ;  died  April  99, 1827. 
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RUFUS  PUTNAM.1 

[Bxtrftct8  from  his  Jonmal,  printed  by  Mary  Cone :  Cleyeland :  1886.] 

1785.  While  I  was  in  Boston  my  election  as  one  of 
the  surveyors  of  the  lands  in  the  western  territory  was  an- 
nounced to  me,  in  a  letter  of  May  20,  from  the  secretary 
of  Congress,  and  requiring  an  immediate  answer  of  my  ac- 
ceptance. I  was  considerably  perplexed  as  to  what  answer 
to  return,  for  I  was  not  only  under  engagement  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  which  I  could  not  with  honor  disregard 
without  their  consent,  but  surveyors  and  hands  were  en- 
gaged for  the  season,  provisions  laid  in,  and  a  vessel  chart- 
ered to  take  us  to  the  eastern  country.  At  the  same  time, 
I  was  very  lothe  to  relinquish  my  appointment  for  the 
western  country.  On  a  view  of  the  circumstances,  1  wrote 
a  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  secretary  of  Congress,  and  a 
letter  to  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Congress,  request- 
ing their  influence  that  General  Tupper  might  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  me  in  the  western  country  until  I  could 
attend  to  the  service  in  person.  *  •  *  ♦ 

1786.  March  1.  Delegates  from  eight  counties  of  the 
state  met  at  Boston  agreeable  to  our  request,  and  proceeded 
to  form  articles  of  agreement.  *  •  *  ♦ 

1787.  Nov.  23.  The  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company 
this  day  appointed  me  Superintendent  of  all  the  business 
relating  to  the  commencement  of  their  lands  in  the  territory 

>  John  Putnam,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  New  England  Putnams,  came  firom  Back- 
ingfaamshire,  A.  D.,  1634,  and  settled  in  Salem.  From  him,  through  his  eldest  son 
Thomas,  his  grandson  Edward,  and  his  great  grandson  Ellsha,  all  Salem  men,  the 
last  of  whom  married  Susannah  Fuller  of  Danvers  and  removed  to  Sutton  hi  1725, 
Ruftu  Putnam  was  descended  in  the  fifth  generation,  haTing  been  bom,  April  0, 
1738.  He  serred  in  the  French  War,  1757-61,  at  its  close  studied  snryeying,  was 
colonel,  brigadier-general  and  chief  engineer  in  the  army  of  the  reyolution ;  was  the 
third  of  the  288  officers  of  the  continental  line  who  memoriallxed  Congress,  June 
16, 1783,  in  favor  of  granting  bounty  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  addressed  Wash- 
ington on  the  subject;  was  a  Judge  of  the  Northwest  Territery  in  l79p-86,  and  sur- 
yeyor  general  of  the  United  states  from  1796  to  1806. 
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northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  The  people  to  go  forward  in 
companies  employed  under  my  direction,  were  to  consist 
of  four  surveyors,  twenty-two  men  to  attend  them,  six  boat 
builders,  four  carpenters,  one  blacksmith  and  nine  com- 
mon hands,  with  two  wagons,  etc.,  etc.  Major  HaflBeld 
White^  conducted  the  first  party,  which  started  from  Dan- 
vers  the  first  of  December.  The  other  party  was  appointed 
to  rendezvous  at  Hartford,  where  I  met  them  the  first  day 
of  January,  1788.  From  Hartford  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  New  York,  and  the  party  moved  forward 
conducted  by  Colonel  Sproat,  January  24.  I  joined  the 
party  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  near  a  creek  which  was  hard  frozen, 
but  not  sufilcient  to  bear  the  wagon,  and  a  whole  day  was 
spent  in  cutting  a  passage.  So  great  a  quantity  of  snow 
fell  that  day  and  the  following  night  as  to  quite  block  up 
the  road.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  we  got  the  wagon  to 
as  far  as  Cooper's,  at  the  foot  of  Tuscarawas  mountain,  now 
Strasburgh,  where  we  arrived  the  twenty-ninth.  Here  we 
found  that  nothing  had  crossed  the  mountains.  Our  only 
resource  now  was  to  build  sleds,  and  harness  our  horses 
one  before  the  other,  and  in  this  manner,  with  four  sleds 

1  Haffield  White  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  At  Concord  Figiit  he  commanded  the 
Danvers  Minute  Men,  and  eight  were  killed.  He  had  Joined  the  army  as  a  young 
man  in  1755  and  had  talcen  an  active  and  honorable  part  in  the  "  Old  French  War." 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Hutchinson's  Regiment 
and  as  captain  in  Col.  Ruftis  Putnam's  Fifth  Massachueetts.  He  was  present  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton  and  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  He  was  in 
Campus  Martins  (the  fort  at  Marietta,  Ohio)  during  the  Indian  War  of  1790-96.  At 
its  close  he  lived  in  Ohio,  where  he  built  the  first  mill  erected  in  the  territory. 

From  the  Hamlet  Parish,  besides  Jcrvis  Cutler,  there  were  in  Major  White's 
party,  John,  Amos  and  Ebenezer  Porter,  Nathaniel  Sawyer,  Isaac  and  Oliver 
Dodge,  Josiah  Whittredge,  William  and  Edmund  Knowlton  and  David  Wallis. 
The  record  of  David  Wallis  shows  the  stuiT  of  which  they  were  made.  Falling 
sick  with  the  small-pox  on  reaching  the  Muskingum,  he  withdrew  Arom  camp  and 
made  his  bed  beside  a  fallen  tree,  where  food  was  brought  and  left  for  him.  Ho 
got  well  and  walked  back  to  Pittsburgh  through  an  unbroken  wilderness  with  one 
companion;  there  worked  at  a  smelting  furnace,  saved  his  wages  and  finaUy 
walked  home  to  Ipswich.  For  ski  tches  of  some  of  the  pioneers  in  this  enterprise 
who  marched  from  Danvers,  see  a  series  of  papers,  signed  "A.  P.  P.,**  and  printed 
in  the  **DanyerB  Mirror '*  fbr  June,  July  and  August,  1881. 
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and  the  men  in  front  to  break  the  track,  we  set  forward  and 
reached  the  Youghiogheny,  February  14,  where  we  found 
Major  White's  party,  which  arrived  January  23. 

April  1,  1788.  Having  completed  our  boats,  and  laid 
in  stores,  we  left  Sinoul's  ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny,  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
seventh,  landing  on  the  upper  point,  where  we  pitched  our 
camp  among  the  trees,  and  in  a  few  days  commenced  the 
survey  of  the  town  of  Marietta,^  as  well  as  the  eight' acre 
lots,  nor  was  the  preparation  for  a  plan  of  defence  neglected. 
For,  besides  the  propriety  of  always  guarding  against  sav- 
ages I  had  reason  to  be  cautious.  For,  from  consulting 
the  several  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  by  our  Commis- 
sioners (copies  of  which  I  had  obtained  at  the  war  office 
as  I  had  come  on),  and  other  circumstances,  I  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Indians  would  not  be  peaceable  very 
long,  hence  the  propriety  of  immediately  erecting  a  cover 
for  the  emigrants  who  were  soon  expected.  Therefore,  the 
hands  not  necessary  to  attend  the  surveys  were  set  to  work 
in  clearing  the  ground,  etc.,  which  I  fixed  on  for  erecting 
the  proposed  works  of  defence. 

Thus  were  all  hands  employed  until  May  5,  when  I  pro- 
posed to  them  that  those  who  inclined  should  have  the  lib- 
erty of  planting  two  acres  each  on  the  plain  within  the  town 
plat,  and  make  up  their  time  after  the  first  of  July  (the 
date  to  which  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  company's 
service).  Most  of  them  accepted  the  oflTor,  and  with  what 
was  done  by  them  and  others  who  came  about  this  time, 
we  raised  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  good  corn, 
yielding  on  an  average  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The 
season  was  very  favorable ;  we  had  no  frost  until  winter. 
I  had  English  beans  blossom  in  December. 


*  Actually  so  named  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
directors  held  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  July  2, 1788,  and  a  public  square  tendered 
her  ill-starred  Majesty.   Loaisville  was  already  named  for  the  King, 
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Campus  Martius  was  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  first 
high  ground,  a  plain  sixty  chains  from  the  Ohio  river  and 
eight  chains  from  the  Muskingum.  It  consisted  of  four 
block-houses  of  hewn  or  sawed  timber,  two  stories  high, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  The  upper  stories 
on  two  sides  projected  about  two  feet,  with  loop  holes  in 
the  projection  to  rake  the  sides  of  the  lower  stories ;  two 
of  the  block-houses  had  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  the  other 
two,  three  rooms.  The  block-houses  were  so  planned  as 
to  form  bastions  of  a  regular  square  and  flank  the  curtains 
of  the  work,  which  was  proposed  to  consist  of  private 
houses,  also  to  be  made  of  hewn  or  sawed  timber,  and  two 
stories  high,  leaving  a  clear  area  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  feet  square. 


MANASSEH  CUTLER.^ 

[From  the  diary  printed  in  his  LiA),  Joumal  and  Letters.] 

[He  was  chosen,  March  1, 1786,  at  the  *'Bunch  of  Grapes'' 
Tavern  in  Boston,  one  of  five  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  Asso- 
ciation, and  March  8,  1787,  one  of  three  directors.] 

1  Dr.  Cutler  was  bom  in  Connecticut  May  3.  1742,  and  before  entering  college 
studied  medicine;  A.B.  of  Tale,  1766;  began  a  business  life  in  the  whaling  fleet  of 
Martha's  Vineyard;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1788;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  1770;  ordained  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  1771; 
Joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  British  in  the  "First  Bull  Bun''  ttom  Lexington  to  Bos- 
ton; commissioned  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  1776;  besides  a  large  knowledge  of 
botany  and  astronomy,  he  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine  to  take  the 
place  of  the  village  doctor  who  Joined  the  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  to  be  summoned 
in  consultation  and  to  take  part  in  autopsies.  He  fitted  many  young  men  for  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  a  fl-iend  and  constant  correspondent  of  Franklin ;  LL.D.  of 
Tale  in  1789;  member  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Congresses,  1801-5;  and  member 
of  the  American  Academy,  American  Philosophical,  Massachusetts  Historical, 
Essex  Historical,  and  many  other  learned  and  literary  societies.  He  died  in  the 
pastorate  at  Hamilton,  July  28, 1823.  The  house  he  lived  in  is  shown  In  the  picture 
on  page  182,  and  his  portrait  is  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

Major  Ephraim  Cutler  Dawes,  of  Cincinnati,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Cutler,  in 
whose  possession  the  original  papers  remain,  writes :    The  diary  for  1786  is  lost. 

Dr.  Cutler's  diary  of  his  journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  as 
printed  in  **  The  L\t6  of  Manasseh  Cutler"  was  not  written  each  day,  but,  as 
shown  by  the  different  kinds  of  ink  and  difference  in  pens,  indicated  b^  heavier 
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1787.  June  23.  Preparing  for  a  journey  to  New  York. 
June  24.     Sunday.     Exchanged  with  Mr.  Parsons  of 
Lynn.     Rode  to  Cambridge. 

June  25.     To  Boston.     Liefl  Boston  for  Dedham. 

and  lighter  strokes  in  forming  the  letters,  was  written  np  at  intervals  of  several 
days.  He  made,  however,  daily  memoranda,  and  also  made  notes  of  each  day  in 
an  interleaved  almanac. 

In  the  formal  Journal  (see  "  Life  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  Vol.  I,  p.  S36),  he  writes  of 
Ju^  9,  1787,  that  he  spent  the  momhig  with  Hutchhis,  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  before  Congrress  opened, was  again  with  Uutchins  until  noon,  diced 
with  Dr.  Bogers  and  other  clergymen,  again  met  the  Committee,  and  spent  the 
evening  with  Dr.  Holten  and  other  members  of  Congress. 

Of  the  10(h  Jvlp,  he  says  that  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Committee  and  then 
went  with  Mr.  Hazard  to  visit  Dr.  Crosby  with  whom  he  spent  much  time  in  Co- 
lumbia College.   He  dfaied  at  Col.  Duer's  and  left  for  Philadelphia  in  the  evening. 

The  interleaved  almanac  entries  for  these  dates  are : 

July  9th  **  attended  Congress.    Dined  with  Dr.  Rogers  and  other  clergymen.** 

July  Itth  **  attended  business.  Dined  with  Col.  Duer.  Went  over  ferry  towards 
Philadelphia." 

The  daily  notes  appear  to  have  been  made  daily  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  after- 
wards sewed  together.  Julif  9th  was  skipped  or  lost  and  is  written  in  between  the 
13th  and  13th  with  a  note  "  omitted  in  its  proper  place.'* 

The  record  is : 

**  Monday,  July  9.  This  mom  waited  on  ye  Com*  at  Congress  Chamber— wait- 
*'  ed  on  D^  Crosby— went  to  Columbia  College—y*  D*  is  professor  of  midwiibry  hi 
"  this  College— it  is  an  elegant,  large  stone  building  like  that  at  Providence— small 
•«but  good  apparatus— small  library.  Dined  with  D'  Bogers.  I>  Bwing,  D'  M« 
"Courtland,  Mr.  Wilson  and  another  gentleman— very  politely  entertained.  Dr 
**  Witherspoon  came  in  after  dinner  and  spent  a  little  time.  D*  Bwing  introduced 
**  me  to  D'  Bittenhonse.  I  spent  y  evening  at  D'  Holtens  quarters  with  delegates 
"ef  Congress.** 

July  10th  is  in  its  proper  place  hi  the  notes.   The  entry  is : 

"  Tuesday,  July  10.  In  y«  mom  waited  on  Mr.  Dane.  Dined  with  Col  Duer  in 
"  company  with  Mr  Osgood  of  y  Board  of  Treasury,— MaJ  Sargent—  2  ladies  be- 
"  sides  Mrs  Duer  or  Lady  Kitty.  She  is  daughter  of  Lord  Starling— one,  a  French 
**  lady— La  Touchy-  Set  out  for  Phila  **  .  . 

It  is  quite  certain  ftrom  these  extracts  that  Dr.  Cutler's  visit  to  Columbia  College 
was  on  July  0  and  that  he  spent  the  forenoon  of  July  10  with  Nathan  Dane.  The 
printed  copy  of  a  proposed  ordinance  was  no  doubt  handed  to  Dr.  Cutler  on  his 
first  visit  to  Congress,  July  6.  He  had  ample  time  to  examine  and  comment  upon 
it  and  the  forenoon  of  July  10  to  communicate  his  idea  to  Mr.  Dane. 

In  writing  out  the  complete  Joumal  at  some  wayside  inn,  Dr.  Cutier  probably  did 
not  notice  the  omission  of  July  0  in  its  proper  place  in  the  notes,  but  wrote  right 
along  fh>m  memory  with  the  result  of  conftising  the  incidents  of  two  successive 
days.  Many  others  who  have  undertaken  to  write  diaries  after  a  few  days'  inter- 
val have  had  the  same  experience. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  difflcult  to  determine  what  Dr.  CuUer  contributed  to 
the  Ordinance  ot  1787. 

The  Ohio  Company  originated  at  the  meeting  of  officers  in  April,  1788,  when 
Timothy  Pickering  submitted  his  proposition  for  the  fomiation  of  a  new  state  an 
essential  condition  of  whose  constitution  was  to  be  the  total  and  hrrevocable  pro- 
hibitton  of  slavery.  That  prohibition  was  a  condition  of  tho  porohaae. 
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June  26.     Went  on  this  morning  for  Providence. 

July  5.  About  3  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  city  by  the 
road  that  enters  through  the  Bowery.  Put  up  my  horse 
at  the  sign  of  the  Plow  and  Harrow.  Took  a  walk  into 
the  city. 

July  6.  At  11  o'clock  I  was  introduced  to  a  number  of 
members  on  the  floor  of  Congress  Chamber  in  the  City 
Hall.  Delivered  my  petition  for  purchasing  lands  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
purchase.     Dined  with  Mr.  Dane. 

July  9.  Waited  this  morning  very  early  on  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins.  He  gave  me  the  fullest  information  of  the  western 
country,  from  Pennsylvania  to.  Illinois,  and  advised  me, 
by  all  means,  to  make  our  location  on  the  Muskingum, 
which  was  decidedly,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  western  country. 

July  10.  As  congress  was  now  engaged  in  settling  the 
form  of  goveniment  for  the  Federal  Territory,  for  which 
a  bill  had  been  prepared,  and  a  copy  sent  to  me,  with 
leave  to  make  remarks  and  propose  amendments,  and 
which  I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  remark  upon,  and  to  pro- 
pose several  amendments,  I  thought  this  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity  to  go  on  to  Philadelphia.  Accordingly, 
after  I  had  returned  the  bill  with  my  observations,  I  set 
out.   [Dr.  Cutler  arrived,  July  12  ;  returned,  July  14-17.] 

July  18.  Paid  my  respects  this  morning  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  General  St.  Clair ;  attended  at  the  City 
Hall  on  Members  of  Congress  and  their  committee. 

July  19.  Called  on  members  of  Congress  very  early 
this  morning.     Was  furnished  with  the  Ordinance  estab- 

The  purobase  was  a  private  cotUrtict  of  purchase.  Dr.  Cutler  would  have  failed 
in  his  duty  to  his  associates  if  he  had  not  insisted  upon  a  clause  in  the  Ordinance 
protecting  it. 

Dr.  Cutler  had  insisted  upon  a  grant  of  land  for  a  university  and  also  that  the 
school  and  ministerial  sections  should  be  reserved  in  the  Ohio  Company  pur- 
chase. These  grants  would  have  been  of  little  value  without  the  mandate  in  the 
Ordinance  to  foster  religion  and  encourage  schools. 
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lishing  a  Government  in  the  Western  federal  Territory. 
It  is  in  a  degree  new  modelled.  The  amendments  I  pro- 
posed have  all  been  made  except  one,  and  that  is  better 
qualified.  There  are  a  number  in  Congress  decidedly  op- 
posed to  my  terms  of  negotiation ,  and  some  to  any  con- 
tract. I  must,  if  possible,  bring  the  opponents  over. 
Holten,^  I  think,  may  be  trusted.  Dane  must  be  carefully 
watched  notwithstanding  his  professions. 

July  25.  Mr.  Osgood  promised  to  make  every  exertion 
in  his  power  in  our  favor. 

July  26.  We  now  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  nego- 
tiations with  great  bodies ;  every  machine  in  the  city  that 
it  was  possible  to  set  to  work  we  now  put  in  motion. 

July  27.  At  half  past  three,  I  was  informed  that  an 
Ordinance  had  passed  Congress  on  the  terms  stated  in  our 
letter  without  the  least  variation,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Treasury  was  directed  to  take  Order  and  close  the  contract. 
Sargent  and  I  went  immediately  to  the  Board. 

Aug.  29.  Went  to  Boston  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Company.  Made  a  report  of  the  purchase  of  the 
land  from  Congress,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed. 

Oct.  27.  Major  Sargent  and  myself  signed  the  Indented 
Agreement  on  parchment  in  two  distinct  contracts,  •  •  for 
near  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  .  .  the  greatest  private 
Contract  ever  made  in  America.  Dined  with  General  Knox 
—  a  very  large  company,  all  old  Continental  officers  ex- 
cept myself, — Baron  Steuben  one  of  the  number. 

Dec.  1.  Sent  to  Dan  vers  the  men's  baggage,  who  are 
going  to  the  Ohio. 

Dec.  2.    Lord's  Day. 

^  Dr.  Holten  was  a  natiye  of  Danyers,  born  June  0, 1788,  and  died  there  Jan.  % 
1816.  He  was  of  the  third  generation  of  Tillage  doctors  of  his  name;  sat  in  the 
ProYlncial  Congress  of  1774-6;  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  in 
1770;  was  in  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  for  a  time  presided,  from  1777-83, 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  fW>m  1798-5.  From  1796  until  his  death  he 
was  Jndge  of  Probate  for  Essex  Coanty.  See  Hanson's  Hist.  Danyers,  pp.  188-194. 
8 
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Deo.  3.  This  morning  a  part  of  the  men  going  to  the 
Ohio  met  here  two  hours  before  day.  I  went  on  with 
them  to  Danyers.     The  whole  joined  at  Major  White's. 
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Twenty  men,  employed  by  the  company  and  four  or  five 
on  their  own  expense,  marched  at  eleven  o'clock.  This 
party  is  commanded  by  Major  White.  Captain  Putnam 
took  the  immediate  charge  of  the  men,  wagons,  etc.  Jer- 
vis^  went  o£F  in  good  spirits.  He  is  well  fitted  for  the  jour- 
ney.« 

Jan.  17,  1788.  Mr.  Haraden  and  I  went  to  Salem  to 
get  the  dimensions  of  wagons  for  the  western  country. 

Jan.  28.  Went  into  the  woods  with  a  team  and  carried 
a  white  ash  log  to  the  mill  for  felloes  for  wagon  wheels, 
and  brought  home  timber  for  the  body. 

Feb.  7.  Sent  to  every  man  in  the  parish  an  invitation 
to  assist  me  in  hauling  wood.  Constitution  adopted  by 
Massachusetts. 

Feb.  8.  Hauled  wood  from  over  the  Pond.  Mr.  Plum- 
mer  here  from  Pittsburg  in  19  days.  Accounts  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Major  White  and  my  bon. 

March  4.  Went  to  Providence  in  my  chaise  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Agents  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Harris  in  a  sulky.  Arrived  in  Providence 
about  sunset  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Hitchcock's. 

1  Dr.  Cutler's  eecond  son ;  the  first  of  the  party  to  step  ashore  at  the  Maskingum. 

*  A  reminiscence  written  by  Temple  Cutler,  Esq.,  Dr.  Cutler's  youngest  son, 
of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  h  well>known  agricultural  writer,  gives  some  additioual 
particulars  of  this  event:  *'  The  little  band  of  pioneers  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Cutler,  In  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on  the  third  day  of  December,  1787,  and  there  took 
an  early  breakfast.  About  the  dawn  of  day  tliey  paraded  in  Aront  of  the  house; 
and  after  a  short  address  from  him,  full  of  good  advice  and  hearty  wishes  for  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  —  the  men  being  armed  —  three  volleys  were  flred, 
and  the  party  (one  of  whom  was  his  son  Jervis,  aged  nineteen)  went  fbrward, 
cheered  heartily  by  the  bystanders.  Dr.  Cutler  accompanied  them  to  Danvers, 
where  he  placed  them  under  command  of  Mi^or  Haffleld  White  and  Capt.  Ezra 
Putnam.  He  had  prepared  a  large  and  well*built  wagon  for  their  use,  which  pre- 
ceded tliem  with  their  baggage.  This  wagon,  as  a  protection  fVom  cold  and  storm , 
was  covered  with  black  canvas,  and  on  the  sides  was  an  Inscription  in  white  letters, 
I  think  in  these  words,  *  For  the  Ohio  at  the  Muskingum '  which  Dr.  Cutler 
painted  with  his  own  hand. 

Although  I  was  then  but  six  years  old.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  these 
circumstances,  having  seen  the  preparations  and  heard  the  conversation  relative 
to  the  nndertalcing.  I  think  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  the  sun  rose  clear.  I 
know  I  almost  wished  I  could  bo  of  the  party  then  starting,  for  I  was  told  we  were 
all  to  go  as  soon  as  preparation  was  made  for  our  reception." 
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March  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Agents  of 
the  Ohio  Company  at  Rice's  Tayem.  Made  returns  of 
shares  and  prepared  to  draw  next  morning.  Dined  with 
the  company  at  Rice's. 

March  6.  The  Directors  and  Agents  drew  for  the  eight- 
acre  lots.  Began  to  draw  at  9  in  the  morning,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  in  the  Court  House— open  doors  —  and 
a  great  number  of  people  attended.  Dined  at  Mr.  John 
Brown's ;  a  most  superb  entertainment.  Completed  our 
draught  between  nine  and  ten  at  night  and  were  happy  to 
find  there  was  no  mistake. 

March  8.  A  meeting  of  the  Directors  in  the  forenoon. 
Adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Agents  to  the 
Muskingum  on  the  Ohio.  Came  out  of  Providence  at  half 
past  one,  and  rode  to  Dedham  in  company  with  Mr.  Har- 
ris.    Lodged  at  Mr.  Chickering's.^ 

June  19.  Mr.  Prince  and  I  went  to  Boston  together  in 
my  chaise.  We  dined  in  Boston  and  spent  the  evening  at 
Mr.  Clarke's  with  Mr.  Belknap. 

June  20.  Purchased  a  sulky  in  order  to  go  to  the  west- 
em  country.  Sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barlow,  in  London  or 
France.     Spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Belknap's. 

[Salmn  Mercury  far  May  27,  2783.] 
Ht  is  Ikid,  that  not  lefli  than  800  familiea  have  already  gone  fh>m  the  New-England 
States,  to  fettle  in  the  Ohio  Country. 

[Salem  Meremryfitr  Jwm  17, 2788,] 
On  Saturday  lalt,  Mr.  Isaac  Dodob  and  Mr.  Olivbb  Dodob  arrlTed  at  Wen- 
ham  ftt>m  the  MUSKINQUM,  which  they  left  the  18th  of  May.  The  party  of  men  in 
the  Tervice  of  the  Ohio  Company,  under  the  lUperintendency  of  Gen.  Putnam,  ar- 
riyed  at  the  Mufkingum  on  the  8th  of  April,  without  any  embarrafTknent,  ezoept- 
ing  the  delaya  which  the  feverity  of  the  winter  ocoafloned  In  preparing  to  go  down 
the  Ohio  fH>m  Pittfburg.  The  natiyes  who  came  in  were  yery  IHendly,  and  wifhed 
to  trade  with  their  new  yllitora.  Gen.  Putnam  had  completed  the  lUryeye  of  the 
4000  acres  for  a  city,  and  one  thonfand  elglit  acre  lots.  A  large  quantity  of  ground 
was  fowed  and  planted,  and  the  people  were  beginning  to  erect  houfte.  The  ac* 
eount  they  give  of  the  country  Is  exceedingly  iliittering.  Proylllons  were  cheap 
and  plenty :  Flour  was  purchofed  at  6s.  per  cwt.  Thefe  men  belonged  to  the 
party  employed  by  the  Company,  but  obtained  leaye  to  come  home,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  proyiflons  for  erecthig  milla.  They  came  on  foot,  and  were  only  M 
days  (torn  Mufkingum  to  Wenham. 
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June  27-28.     Overhauling  my  sulky  and  painting  it. 

July  1.  Making  a  travelling  trunk  for  the  western 
country. 

July  4.  Anniversary  of  American  Independence.  Went 
to  Salem.  Cadet  and  Artillery  companies  turned  out  and 
made  a  very  pretty  appearance.  This  evening  received 
the  very  agreeable  intelligence  of  Virginia  adopting  the 
Constitution. 

July  14.     Preparing  for  my  journey  westward. 

July  16.  Commencement  at  Cambridge.  Set  out  in 
the  morning,  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock,  dined  in  the  Hall. 

July  18.     Dined  at  the  President's,  and  came  home. 

July  19.     Preparing  for  my  journey. 

July  20.  I  preached  at  Mr.  Swain's.  Mr.  Swain  at 
Topsfield,  and  Mr.  Story  here.  Informed  the  people  of 
my  intention  to  set  out  on  my  journey.  Relinquished  my 
salary,  and  they  to  supply  the  pulpit. 

Monday,  July  21,  1788.  Set  out  from  Ipswich  on  a 
journey  to  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum.  Mr.  Ephm  Ken-- 
dall  of  Ipswich  was  gone  on  to  Salem,  where  he,  with  Mr. 
Peter  Oliver,  joined  me  on  horaeback.  I  set  out  myself 
in  a  sulky.  Made  some  little  stop  in  Salem.  We  dined 
at  Newhall's,  in  company  with  Judge  Cushing  and  the  At- 
torney-General, Mr.  Paine.  We  were  detained  several 
hours  in  Boston.  Left  the  town  about  sunset,  having  re- 
ceived a  prodigious  number  of  letters  for  Muskingum. 
Lodged  at  Major  Whiting's  in  Roxbury.    34  miles.    .  •  . 

July  24.  Set  out  late  in  the  morning  about  10  o'clock. 
Have  had  considerable  business  to  do.  Very  showery. 
Made  a  stage  at  Judge  Randall's  in  Pomfret.  Stopped  in 
Ashford  to  get  Major  Oliver's  saddle-bags  mended.  Very 
sultry ;  frequent  and  smart  showers,  but  we  did  not  regard 
them  so  much  as  to  put  on  our  loose  coats.     Dined  at 
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Major  Clark's.  Lodged  at  Dunham's  in  Mansfield.  Bode 
27  miles. 

Friday,  July  25.  This  morning  very  windy  and  show- 
ery. Set  out  late.  Breakfasted  at  Widow  Kimball's, 
in  Coventry.  Went  on  to  Hartford,  and  dined  at  Bull's 
tavern.  Mr.  Bull  sent  for  Captain  Pratt,  a  recruiting  offi- 
cer for  the  Western  Country,  who  gave  us  the  stages  froni 
Bethlehem,  and  favored  me  with  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Butler, 
the  lady  of  General  Butler,  at  Carlisle.  Exchanged  silver 
for  gold  Mr.  Pomeroy,  broker.  Securities  3s  6d.  on  the 
£  but  none  to  sell.  Wrote  to  Mrs.  Cutler,  per  Post.  •  • 

Aug.  13.  At  this  place  we  agreed  to  put  up  our  horses 
at  one  dollar  per  month,  oats  at  Ss.  per  bushel  to  feed  my 
horse  two  weeks,  twice  a  day 

Aug.  14.  This  morning  we  went  down  to  the  Ohio 
river,  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  where  we  had  the  first  sight  of 
this  beautiful  river. 

Sunday,  Aug.  17.  This  morning  rose  early.  The  peo- 
ple got  on  board  at  nine  o'clock.  Went  past  Buffalo  Creek 
before  we  could  get  the  cattle  on  board. 

Aug.  19.  Began  to  rain  about  two,  and  continued  to 
rain  very  hard  until  we  landed  at  Muskingum.  Passed 
the  little  Muskingum,  751  miles  from  Ipswich,  a  pretty 
large  creek,  and  Duck  Creek ;  the  course  of  the  Ohio  nearly 
north-west,  having  tuiiied  gradually  and  beautifully  from 
south  for  four  or  five  miles  — fine  bottom  on  each  side. 
Against  Little  Muskingum  and  Duck  Creek  lies  Kerr's 
Island,  which  bows  in  the  same  manner  as  the  river,  ter- 
minating about  a  mile  before  we  landed. 

The  first  appearance  was  the  Fort,  which  was  very  pretty. 
The  state  of  the  air  injured  our  prospect  very  much.  We 
landed  at  The  Point,  and  were  very  politely  received  by 
the  Honorable  Judges,  Greneral  Putnam  and  our  friends. 
General  Putnam  invited  me  to  his  lodgings,  which  is  a 
marquee.  Rained  extremely  hard  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER.1 

[Flnt  Speech  on  Foei't  Besolntion,  Jan.  90, 1880.] 

The  country  was  to  be  governed.  This,  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  was  obvious,  must  be  by  some  territorial  system 
of  administration.  But  the  soil,  also,  was  to  be  granted 
and  settled.  Those  immense  regions,  large  enough  al- 
most for  an  empire,  were  to  be  appropriated  to  private 
ownership.  How  was  this  best  to  be  done  ?  What  sys- 
tem for  sale  and  disposition  should  be  adopted?  Two 
modes  for  conducting  the  sales  presented  themselves ;  the 
one  a  Southern,  and  the  other  a  Northern  mode.  It  would 
be  tedious,  Sir,  here,  to  run  out  these  different  systems 
into  all  their  distinctions,  and  to  contrast  the  opposite  re- 
sults. That  which  was  adopted  was  the  Northern  system, 
and  is  that  which  we  now  see  in  successful  operation  in 
all  the  new  States.  That  which  was  rejected  was  the  sys- 
tem of  warrants,  surveys,  entry,  and  location  ;  such  as  pre- 
vails south  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extend 
these  remarks  into  invidious  comparisons.  This  last  sys- 
tem is  that  which,  as  has  been  expressively  said,  has  «Atn- 
gled  over  the  country  to  which  it  was  applied  with  so  many 
conflicting  titles  and  claims.  Everybody  acquainted  with 
the  subject  knows  how  easily  it  leads  to  speculation  and 
litigation, — two  great  calamities  in  a  new  country.  From 
the  system  actually  established,  these  evils  are  banished. 
Now,  Sir,  in  effecting  this  great  measure,  the  first  impor- 
tant measure  on  the  whole  subject,  New  England  acted 


>Born  Jannary  18,  1783,  died  October  SI,  1893.  His  paternal  grandmother  was 
Susannah  Batchelder,  descended  fV^m  Bev.  Stephen  Baohller,  the  first  minister  of 
Lynn,  settled  there  in  1683,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Bssex  County  Batohelders.  Mr. 
Whittler  and  Mr.  Webstor  arerepntod  to  baye  derived  their  very  remarkable  eyes 
firom  this  Susannah  Batchelder,  who  is  their  common  ancestor. 
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with  vigor  and  effect,  and  the  latest  posterity  of  those 
who  settled  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  will  have 
reason  to  remember,  with  gratitude,  her  patriotism  and 
her  wisdom.  The  system  adopted  was  her  own  system. 
She  knew,  for  she  had  tried  and  proved  its  value.  It  was 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  surveying  lands  before  the  issu- 
ing of  any  title  papei*s,  and  then  of  inserting  accurate  and 
precise  descriptions  in  the  patents  or  grants,  and  proceed- 
ing with  regular  reference  to  metes  and  bounds.  This 
gives  to  original  titles,  derived  from  government,  a  cer- 
tain and  fixed  character ;  it  cuts  up  litigation  by  the  roots, 
and  the  settler  commences  his  labor  with  the  assurance 
that  he  has  a  clear  title.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  but  not 
easy  to  measure,  the  importance  of  this  in  a  new  country. 
New  England  gave  this  system  to  the  West ;  and  while  it  re- 
mains, there  will  be  spread  over  all  the  West  one  monument 
of  her  intelligence  in  matters  of  government,  and  her  prac- 
tical good  sense. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  these  new  North- 
western States  lies  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787.  We 
are  accustomed.  Sir,  to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity; 
we  help  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any  lawgiver,  an- 
cient or  modem,  has  produced  effects  of  more  distinct, 
marked,  and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
That  instrument  was  drawn  by  Nathan  Dane,  then  and 
now  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  adopted,  as  I 
think  I  have  understood,  without  the  slightest  alteration ; 
and  certainly  it  has  happened  to  few  men  to  be  the  authora 
of  a  political  measure  of  more  large  and  enduring  conse- 
quence. It  fixed  forever  the  character  of  the  population 
in  the  vast  regions  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  by  excluding 
from  thom  involuntary  servitude.     It  impressed  on  the  soil 
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itself,  while  it  was  yet  a  wilderness,  an  incapacity  to  sus- 
tain any  other  than  freemen.  It  laid  the  interdict  against 
personal  servitude,  in  original  compact,  not  only  deeper 
than  all  local  law,  but  deeper,  also,  than  all  local  con- 
stitutions. Under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  I 
look  upon  this  original  and  seasonable  provision  as  a  real 
good  attained.  We  see  its  consequences  at  this  moment, 
and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see  them,  perhaps,  while  the 
Ohio  shall  flow.  It  was  a  great  and  salutary  measure  of 
prevention.  Sir,  I  should  fear  the  rebuke  of  no  intelli- 
gent gentleman  of  Kentucky,  were  I  to  ask  whether,  if 
such  an  ordinance  could  have  been  applied  to  his  own 
State,  while  it  yet  was  a  wilderness,  and  before  Boone  had 
passed  the  gap  of  the  Alleghanies,  he  does  not  suppose  it 
would  have  contributed  to  the  ultimate  greatness  of  that 
commonwealth?  It  is,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be  doubted, 
that,  where  it  did  apply,  it  has  produced  an  effect  not  ea- 
sily to  be  described  or  measured,  in  the  growth  of  the 
States,  and  the  extent  and  increase  of  their  population. 
Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  stated,  this  great  measure  was  brought 
forward  in  1787,  by  the  North.  It  was  sustained,  indeed, 
by  the  votes  of  the  South,  but  it  must  have  failed  without 
the  cordial  support  of  the  New  England  States.  If  New 
England  had  been  governed  by  the  narrow  and  selfish  views 
now  ascribed  to  her,  this  very  measure  was,  of  all  othera, 
the  best  calculated  to  thwart  her  purposes.  It  was,  of  all 
things,  the  very  means  of  rendering  certain  a  vast  emi- 
gration from  her  own  population  to  the  West.  She  looked 
to  that  consequence  only  to  disregard  it.  She  deemed 
the  regulation  a  most  useful  one  to  the  States  that  would 
spring  up  on  the  territory,  and  advantageous  to  the  country 
at  large.  She  adhered  to  the  principle  of  it  perse veringly, 
year  after  year,  until  it  was  finally  accomplished. 

4 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

[Second  Speech  on  Foot's  BeBolution,  Jan.  W,  18S0.] 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
in  order  to  defend  myself  against  the  inferences  which  the 
honorable  member  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former 
observBtions  on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  entirely 
to  take  leave  of  it  without  another  remark.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  that  that  paper  expresses  just  sentiments  on  the 
great  subject  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  senti- 
ments were  common,  and  abound  in  all  our  state  papers  of 
that  day.  But  this  Ordinance  did  that  which  was  not  so 
common,  and  which  is  not  even  now  universal ;  that  is,  it 
set  foilh  and  declared  it  to  be  a  high  and  binding  duty  of 
government  itself  to  support  schools  and  advance  the  means 
of  education,  on  the  plain  reason  that  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  One  observation  further.  The 
important  provision  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  into  several  of  those  of  the  States, 
and  recently,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  into  the  i-eformed 
constitution  of  Virginia,  restraining  legislative  power  in 
questions  of  private  right,  and  from  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  is  first  introduced  and  established,  as  far 
as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of  express  written  constitu- 
tional law,  in  this  Ordinance  of  1787.  And  I  must  add, 
also,  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  Ordinance,  who  has  not 
had  the  happiness  to  attract  the  gentleman's  notice  hereto- 
fore, nor  to  avoid  his  sai*casm  now,  that  he  was  chairman 
of  that  select  committee  of  the  old  Congress,  whose  report 
first  expressed  the  strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  old 
Confederation  was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
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country,  and  recommended  to  the  States  to  send  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  formed  the  present  Constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  from  the  North 
to  the  South  the  honor  of  this  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  journal,  without  argu- 
ment or  comment,  refutes  such  attempts.  The  cession 
by  Virginia  was  made  in  March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of 
April  following,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jef- 
ferson, Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a  plan  for  a  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  territory,  in  which  was  this  article : 
*That,after  the  year  1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  convicted."  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
to  strike  out  this  paragraph.  The  question  was  put,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  then  practised,  ^Shall  these  words 
stand  as  a  part  of  the  plan?"  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania,  seven  States,  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive; Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  nega- 
tive. North  Carolina  was  divided.  As  the  consent  of  nine 
States  was  necessary,  the  words  could  not  stand,  and  were 
struck  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for  the  clause, 
but  was  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785),  Mr.  King  of  Massa- 
chusetts, seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery  of  Rhode  Island,  pro- 
posed the  formerly  rejected  article,  with  this  addition : 
**And  that  this  regulation  shall  bean  article  of  compact,  and 
remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutions  be- 
tween the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each  of  the  States 
described  in  the  resolve.**  On  this  clause,  which  provided 
the  adequate  and  thorough  security,  the  eight  Northern 
States  at  that  time  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four  South- 
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ern  States  negatively.  The  votes  of  nine  States  were  not 
yet  obtained,  and  thus  the  provision  was  again  rejected  by 
the  Southern  States.  The  perseverance  of  the  North  held 
out,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  object  was  attained.  It 
is  no  derogation  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may  be,  of 
drawing  the  Ordinance,  that  its  principles  had  before  been 
prepared  and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  If  one 
should  reason  in  that  way,  what  would  become  of  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ?  There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which 
had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in  the  assemblies,  and 
other  popular  bodies  in  the  country,  over  and  over  again. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

ISpeeoh  dellTered  in  the  Senate,  Maroh  7, 18B0.] 

The  Convention  for  framing  this  Constitution  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  in  May,  and  sat  until  September,  1787. 
During  all  that  time  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  session  at  New  York.  It  was  a  matter  of  design, 
as  we  know,  that  the  convention  should  not  assemble  in 
the  same  city  where  Congress  was  holding  its  sessions. 
Almost  all  the  public  men  of  the  country,  therefore,  of 
distinction  and  eminence,  were  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  assemblies ;  and  I  think  it  happened,  in  some  instances, 
that  the  same  gentlemen  were  members  of  both  bodies. 
K I  mistake  not,  such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Bufus  King, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Now, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  was 
framing  this  Constitution,  the  Congress  in  New  York  was 
framing  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  organization  and 
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government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  They 
passed  that  Ordinance  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  at  New 
York,  the  very  month,  perhaps  the  very  day,  on  which 
these  questions  about  the  importation  of  slaves  and  the 
character  of  slavery  were  debated  in  the  Convention  at 
Philadelphia.  So  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  there  was  a 
perfect  concurrence  of  opinion  between  these  two  bodies ; 
and  it  resulted  in  this  Ordinance  of  1787,  excluding  sla- 
very from  all  the  territory  over  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  was  all  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Three  years  before,  Virginia 
and  other  states  had  made  a  cession  of  that  great  territory 
to  the  United  States ;  and  a  most  munificent  act  it  was. 
I  never  reflect  upon  it  without  a  disposition  to  do  honor 
and  justice,  and  justice  would  be  the  highest  honor,  to 
Virginia,  for  the  cession  of  her  northwestern  territory.  I 
will  say,  sir,  it  is  one  of  her  fairest  claims  to  the  respect 
and  gi*atitude  of  the  country,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  only 
second  to  that  other  claim  which  belongs  to  her ;  that  from 
her  counsels,  and  from  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
her  leading  statesmen,  proceeded  the  first  idea  put  into 
practice  of  the  formation  of  a  general  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  applied  to  the 
whole  territory  over  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  jurisdiction.  It  was  adopted  two  years  before 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation ; 
because  the  Ordinance  took  effect  immediately  on  its  pas- 
sage, while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  framed,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  States  to  be  adopted  by 
their  Conventions ;  and  then  a  government  was  to  be  organ- 
ized under  it.  This  Ordinance,  then,  was  in  operation  and 
force  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  govern- 
ment put  in  motion,  in  April,  1789. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
To  Edward  S.  Rand  and  others, 

Citizens  op  Newburyport,  Mass.  : 
Washington^  May  15^  1850. 
•  •••••• 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article,  declares : 

^  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  trejison,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due." 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  have  met 
with  little  exception  or  opposition,  or  none  at  all,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  Massachusetts.  Everybody  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  necessary  and  proper.  The  members  of 
the  convention  of  that  State  for  adopting  the  Constitution 
were  particularly  jealous  of  every  article  and  section  which 
might  in  any  degree  intrench  on  personal  liberty.  Every 
page  of  their  debates  evinces  this  spirit.  And  yet  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  one  of  them  found  the  least  fault  with 
this  provision.  The  opponents  and  deriders  of  the  Con- 
stitution, of  this  day,  have  sharper  eyes  in  discerning  dan- 
gers to  liberty  than  General  Thompson,  Holder  Slocum, 
and  Major  Nason  had,  in  1788 ;  to  say  nothing  of  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams  and  others,  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  among  them  the  verj*  eminent  men  who  were 
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delegates  in  that  convention  from  Newbury  port :  Rufus 
King,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Jon- 
athan Titcomb. 

The  latter  clause,  quoted  above,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  remark,  was  borrowed,  in  substance  from  the  cele- 
brated Ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  drawn  up  by  that 
great  man  of  your  own  county,  and  a  contemporary  of 
your  fathers,  Nathan  Dane. 

Mr.  Dane  had  very  venerable  New  England  authority 
for  the  insertion  of  this  provision  in  the  Ordinance  which 
he  prepared.  In  the  year  1643,  there  was  formed  a  con- 
federation between  the  four  New  England  Colonies,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven ; 
and  in  the  eighth  article  of  that  confederation  it  is  stipu- 
lated as  follows :  ^*  It  is  also  agreed,  if  any  servant  run 
away  from  his  master  into  any  other  of  these  confederate 
jurisdictions,  that,  in  such  cases,  upon  the  ce]*tificate  of 
one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  said  ser- 
vant fled,  or  upon  other  due  proof,  the  said  servant  shall  be 
delivered,  either  to  his  master,  or  any  other  that  pursues, 
and  brings  such  certificate  or  proof."  And  in  the  ''Articles 
of  Agreement**  entered  into  in  1650,  between  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonies  and  ^  the  delegates  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
Oovemor  of  New  Netherland,**  it  was  stipulated  that  ''the 
same  way  and  course"  concerning  fugitives  should  be  ob- 
served between  the  English  Colonies  and  New  Nether- 
land  as  had  been  established  in  the  "  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration" between  the  English  Colonies  themselves.^ 

iln  1851-2,  Robert  Bantonl,  Jr.  of  Beverlj  held  the  groand  that  these  constitii- 
tlonal  provisions  for  the  rendition  of  fagitives  from  Justice,  labor  and  service,  were 
of  like  force  and  import  and  that  none  of  them  contained  a  grant  of  power  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but  that  all  were  to  be  construed  as  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact between  States,  a  position,  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Aigitives  ft*om  Justice, 
was  afterwards  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  iu  the  CAse 
of  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  v$.  Dennison,  Governor  of  Ohio  [S4  Howard,  p.  66]. 
See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  367. 
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Lettbr  from  Nathan  Dane  to  Daniel  Webster. 

Beverly,  March  26lJi,  1830. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  received  your  second  speech  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Foot,  respecting  the  public  lauds,  for  which  I  thank 
you.  You  recollect  you  ascribed  to  me  the  formation  of 
the  Ordinance  of  the  Old  Congress,  of  July  ISth,  1787. 
Since  writing  you  last,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Benton's  speech  on 
the  subject,  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  March  6th, 
1830,  in  which,  I  find,  on  no  authority,  he  ascribes  its 
formation  in  substance  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  that  is,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  formed  an  ordinance  in  1784,  and  he  seems  to 
infer  from  that  the  Ordinance  of  '87  was  taken  or  copied. 
This  inference  of  Benton's  has  not  the  least  foundation  as 
thus  appears :  Mr.  Jefferson's  resolve,  or  plan  (not  ordi- 
nance), of  April  23d,  1784,  is  contained  in  two  pages  and 
a  half;  is  a  mere  incipient  plan,  in  no  manner  matured  for 
practice,  as  may  be  seen.  The  Ordinance  of  July,  1787, 
contains  eight  pages ;  is  in  itself  a  complete  system,  and 
finished  for  practice;  and,  what  is  very  material,  there 
cannot  be  found  in  it  more  than  twenty  lines  taken  from 
Jefferson's  plan,  and  these  worded  differently.  In  fact, 
his  plan  and  this  Ordinance  are  totally  different,  in  size, 
in  style,  in  form,  and  in  principle.  Probably  not  one  per- 
son in  a  thousand  knows  or  suspects  this  essential  differ- 
ence, of  those  who  read,  or  are  told,  what  Benton  has  said ; 
nor  do  I  see  it  much  noticed  in  the  debates.  Ought  not 
this  difference  to  be  made  known  ?  Mr.  Benton's  assertion, 
so  groundless,  extorts  from  me  the  above,  and  the  follow- 
ing exposition,  in  defence  of  those  who  have  long  ascribed 
to  me  the  formation. 

I  observe  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Hayne  both  assert  you 
failed  in  your  proof  of  the  part  you  ascribed  to  me.     Does 
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this  part  stand  as  you  wish  it  to  remain  ?  I  remember  you 
once  asked  me  for  some  account  of  this  Ordinance,  and 
that  I  gave  you  an  account  in  a  few  words,  and  referred  to 
the  7th  Vol.  of  my  **  Abridgment,"  chap.  223.  If  then 
I  had,  in  the  least,  anticipated  what  has  taken  place,  I  should 
have  given  you  a  much  fuller  account.  As,  in  the  endless 
debate,  you  may  have  an  opportunity,  in  a  note  or  other- 
wise, to  use  further  evidence,  I  will  state  a  small  portion. 

1.  As  I  am  the  only  member  of  Congress  living  who 
had  any  concern  in  forming  or  in  passing  this  Ordinance, 
no  living  testimony  is  to  be  expected. 

2.  In  theNorth  American  Review,  of  July,  1826,  pages 
1  to  41,  is  a  review  of  my  "  General  Abridgment,"  etc., 
of  American  Law.  In  page  40,  it  is  said,  I  ^was  the 
framer  of  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  Congress,  of  1787." 
At  present,  it  is  enough  to  add  this  fact,  stated  in  the 
Inaugural  Discourse  of  Judge  Story,  page  58.  Neither 
of  these,  it  seems,  Mr.  Hayne  has  read ;  and  he  could  only 
find  me  in  that  aged  (and  really  harmless)  Convention, 
which  so  unnecessarily  excited  fear  and  alarm,  as  history 
will  be  able  to  show. 

Generally,  when  persons  have  asked  me  questions  re- 
8i)ecting  the  Ordinance,  I  have  referred  to  the  Ordinance 
itself,  as  evidently  being  the  work  of  a  Massachusetts  law- 
yer on  the  face  of  it.  I  now  make  the  same  reference,  and 
to  its  style,  found  in  my  **  Abridgment,"  etc. 

3.  When  I  mention  the  formation  of  this  Ordinance,  it 
is  proper  to  explain.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  1st,  The 
titles  to  estates,  real  and  pei*sonal,  by  deed,  by  will,  and 
by  descent ;  also  personal,  by  delivery.  These  titles  oc- 
cupy the  first  part  of  the  Ordinance,  not  a  page,  evidently 
selected  from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  except  it  omits 
the  double  share  of  the  oldest  son.  These  titles  were  made 
to  take  root  in  the  first  and  early  settlements,  in  400,000 
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square  miles.  Such  titles  so  taking  root,  we  well  know, 
are,  in  their  nature,  in  no  small  degree  permanent ;  so,  vastly 
important.  I  believe  these  were  the  first  titles  to  property, 
completely  republican,  in  Federal  America ;  being  in  no 
part  whatever  feudal  or  monarchical.  In  my  9th  Vol. 
chap.  223  continued,  titles,  etc.,  in  the  several  States, 
may  be  seen  the  dregs  of  feudality,  continued  to  this  day, 
in  a  majority  of  our  States.  2d,  It  consists  of  the  tempo^ 
Twry  parts  that  ceased  with  the  territorial  condition ;  which, 
in  the  age  of  a  nation,  soon  pass  away,  and  hence  are  not 
important.  These  parts  occupy  about  four  pages.  They 
designate  the  officers,  their  qualifications,  appointments, 
duties,  oaths,  etc.,  and  a  temporary  legislature.  Neither 
those  parts,  nor  the  titles,  were  in  Jefferson's  plan,  as  you 
will  see.  The  3d  part,  about  three  pages,  consists  of  the 
six  fundamental  articles  of  compact^  expressly  made  |>er- 
manenty  and  to  endure  forever ;  so,  the  most  important  and 
valuable  part  of  the  Ordinance.  These,  and  the  titles  to 
estates,  I  have  ever  considered  the  parts  of  the  Ordinance 
that  give  it  its  peculiar  character  and  value ;  and  never 
the  temporary  parts,  of  short  duration.  Hence,  whenever 
I  have  written  or  spoken  of  its  formation,  I  have  mainly  re- 
feiTed  to  these  titles  and  articles ;  not  to  the  temporary 
parts,  in  the  forming  of  which,  in  part,  in  1786,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  myself,  and  I  think  Smith,  took  a  part.  So  little  was 
done  with  the  Report  of  1786,  that  only  a  few  lines  of  it 
were  entered  in  the  Journals.  I  think  the  files,  if  to  be 
found,  will  show  that  Keport  was  re-formed,  and  tempo- 
rary parts  added  to  it,  by  the  Committee  of  '87 ;  and  that 
I  then  added  the  titles  and  six  articles ;  five  of  them  be- 
fore the  Report  of  1787  was  printed,  and  the  sixth  article 
after,  as  below. 

4.     As  the  slave  article  has  ever  principally  attracted 
the  public  attention,  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  ever  been 
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careful  to  give  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  King  their  full  credit 
in  regard  to  it.  I  find  in  the  Missouri  contest,  ten  years 
ago,  the  slave-owners  in  Congress  condemned  the  six  ar- 
ticles generally ;  and  Mr.  Pinckney«one  of  the  committee  of 
1786,  added,  they  were  an  attempt  to  establish  a  compact^ 
where  none  could  exist,  for  want  of  proper  parties.  This 
objection,  and  also  the  one  stating  the  Ordinance  was 
an  usurpation  J  led  me  to  add  pages  442,  beginning  remarks^ 
to  page  450,  in  which  I  labored  much  to  prove  it  was  no 
usurpation,  and  that  the  articles  of  compact  were  valid. 
They  may  be  referred  to,  as  in  them  may  be  seen  the  style 
of  the  ordinance,  though  written  thirty-four  years  after 
that  was.  Slave-owners  will  not  claim  as  Mr.  Pinckney's 
work  what  he  condemned.  Careful  to  give  Mr.  J.  and 
Mr.  K.  full  credit  in  pages  443,  446,  Vol.  7th,  I  noticed 
Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  of  '84  and  gave  him  credit  for  his  at- 
tempt to  exclude  slavery  after  the  year  1800.  I  may  now 
add,  he  left  it  to  take  root  about  seventeen  years ;  so  his 
exclusion  was  far  8hort  of  the  sixth  article  in  the  Ordi- 
nance. Page  446, 1  noticed  the  motion  (Mr.  King's)  of 
March  16,  1785,  and  admitted  it  to  be  a  motion  to  ex- 
clude slavery,  as  fully  as  in  the  sixth  article.  I  now  think 
I  admitted  too  much.  He  moved  to  exclude  slavery  only 
from  the  States  described  in  the  Resolve  of  Congress  of 
April  23, 1784,  Jefferson's  Resolve,  and  to  be  added  to  it. 
It  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  word  Slates^  in  that  Re- 
solve, included  any  more  teiTitory  than  the  individual  States 
ceded ;  and  whether  the  word  States  included  preceding 
teiritorud  condition.  Some  thought  his  motion  meant  only 
fiUure  exclusion,  as  did  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  clearly :  there- 
fore, in  forming  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  all  about  States  in 
bis  plan  was  excluded,  as  was  nearly  all  his  plan,  as  in- 
spection will  prove,  and  that  Ordinance  made,  in  a  few 
plain  words,  to  include  ^  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
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north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,** —  all  made,  for  the  purposes 
of  temporary  govemmeDt,  one  district ;  and  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle excludes  slavery  forever  from  '^the  said  temtory  •*'  One 
part  of  my  claim  to  the  slave  article  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  state.  In  April,  1820  (Missouri  contest) ,  search 
was  made  for  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Ordinance  of 
*87.  Daniel  Bent's  answer  was,  ''that  no  written  draft 
could  be  found;**  but  there  was  found,  attached  to  the 
printed  Ordinance,  in  my  handwriting,  the  sixth  article, 
as  it  now  is, —  that  is,  the  slave  article.  So  this  article 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Ordinance  solely  by  the  care  of 
him,  who,  says  Mr.  Benton,  no  more  formed  the  Ordinance 
of  '87  than  he  did.     I  have  Bent's  certificate,  etc. 

5.  In  pages  389,  390,  Sect.  3,  Vol.  7th,  I  mention  the 
Ordinance  of  *87  was  framed,  mainly^  from  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  This  appears  on  the  face  of  it ;  meaning  the 
titles  to  estates,  and  nearly  all  the  six  articles,  the  perma^ 
nent  and  important  parts  of  it,  and  some  other  parts ;  and, 
in  order  to  take  the  credit  of  it  to  Massachusetts,  I  added, 
•'this  Ordinance  (formed  by  the  author,  etc.)  was  framed,** 
etc.  I  then  had  no  idea  it  was  ever  claimed  as  the  draft 
of  any  other  person.  Mr.  Jefierson  I  never  thought  of. 
In  the  Missouri  contest,  Mr.  Grayson  was  mentioned  as 
the  author ;  but,  as  he  never  was  on  any  committee  in  the 
case,  nor  wrote  a  word  of  it,  the  mention  of  him  was 
deemed  an  idle  affair.  We  say,  and  properly,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (or 
formed  it,  as  you  observe)  ;  yet  he  no  more  than  collected 
the  important  parts,  and  put  them  together.  If  any  law- 
yer will  critically  examine  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
several  States,  as  they  were  in  1787,  he  will  find  the  titles, 
six  articles,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  so 
well  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  one  who,  in  *87,  had  been 
engaged  sevei'al  yeai-s  in  revising  her  laws.     See  N.  A. 
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Review,  July,  1826,  pages  40,  41.  I  have  never  claimed 
originality^  except  in  regard  to  the  clause  against  impair-^ 
iug  contracts,  and  perhaj>s  the  Indian  article,  part  of  the 
third  article,  including,  also, religion,  morality ,  knowledge, 
schools,  etc. 

6.  The  style  of  the  Ordinance.  Since  the  year  1782, 
books  and  records  show  my  writings,  especially  in  the 
forms  of  statutes.  My  law-writings  have  been  extensively 
published ;  and  often,  on  important  subjects,  the  first  draft 
has  been  reduced  half,  or  more.  This  process  naturally 
ends  in  a  studied,  compressed  style,  rather  hard.  Had  I 
room,  I  could  refer  to  numerous  parts  of  my  writings, 
published,  and  not  published,  to  show  this  style ;  and  this 
is  the  style  of  the  Ordinance,  courteously  denominated, 
in  the  discourse  mentioned,  ^*  a  sententious  skil fulness  of 
expression."  But,  in  a  letter  already  long,  only  a  few  cases 
can  be  referred  to.  I  go  back  to  1785,  and  refer  to  my 
statement  of  the  great  land  titles  in  Maine,  published  by 
the  legislature  in  a  pamphlet ;  some  statutes  revised  on 
subjects  of  importance,  from  1782  to  1801 ;  my  Rules  and 
Cases  and  Notes,  in  the  American  precedents,  etc. ;  my 
defence  of  Harvard  University  against  the  claims  of  West 
Boston  Bridge,  not  published,  but  to  be  found,  no  doubt, 
in  the  files  of  the  University ;  my  argument  in  Eilham  v. 
Ward,  et  al.j  II,  Vol.  Mass.  Reports ;  Introduction  of  my 
Abridgment ;  Summary  view  of  executory  estates,  chap. 
114,  art.  31;  State  rights  and  sovereignty,  chap.  143, 
especially  chap.  187,  and  this  chapter  continued  in  the 
(Supplement)  Vol.  9th,  though  written  forty-two  years 
after  the  Ordinance  was.  It  is  believed,  in  these  and  other 
cases,  the  style  of  the  Ordinance  can  be  found. 

I  am  surprised  Senators  Benton  and  Hayne  attempt  to 
place  Mr.  Jefferson's  fame,  in  any  pai-t,  on  his  meagre,  in- 
adequate plan  of  '84.     If  his  exalted  reputation  rests  ou 
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no  better  foundation  than  this,  will  it  be  immortal?  I 
can  account  for  their  bold  assertions,  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion they  had  never  read  his  plan. 

Thus  far  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  the  above  facts  and 
matters  in  the  more  durable  form  of  writing,  for  several 
reasons :  one,  for  the  defence  of  my  most  respectable  and 
best  friends,  who  long  have  publicly  ascribed  to  me  the 
formation  of  this  Ordinance ;  and,  especially  for  your  de- 
fence, who  have  genei*ou8ly  and  ably  repelled  the  attacks 
and  sneers,  which  have  mainly  produced  this  letter.  I 
will  only  add  that,  in  the  years  1784,  '85,  '86,  and  '87, 
the  Eastern  members  in  the  Old  Congress  really  thought 
they  were  preparing  the  North- Western  Territory  princi- 
pally for  New  England  settlers,  and  to  them  the  third  and 
sixth  articles  of  compact  more  especially  had  reference ; 
therefore,  when  North  Carolina  ceded  her  western  terri- 
tory, and  requested  this  Ordinance  to  be  extended  to  it, 
except  the  slave  article,  that  exception  had  my  full  assent, 
because  slavery  had  taken  root  in  it,  and  it  was  then  prob- 
able it  would  be  settled  principally  by  slave-owners. 

If  Mr.  Hajrne  had  been  as  careful  to  read  all  the  H. 
Convention  did,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  to  spy  out  mat- 
ter of  accusation,  he  would,  I  think,  have  seen  its  liberal- 
ity towards  slave-owners,  in  proposing  they  yield  their 
slave-votes,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  own  generosity 
not  on  any  claim  of  right  whatever ;  and  if  he  and  Mr. 
Benton  had  better  noticed  the  two  plans  of  surveys  and 
sales  of  the  Public  Lauds,  they  would,  I  think,  have  hid 
the  southern  one  under  the  table, —  a  plan  but  a  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  So,  had  Mr.  Hayne  thought 
a  little  more  of  Congresses  exercise  of  unlimited  power  to 
make  new  states  at  pleasure  on  any  purchased  territory, 
he  never  would,  I  believe,  have  reproached  that  Conven- 
tion for  proposing  to  restrain  such  unlimited^  tremendous 
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power.  If  Mr.  H.  can  properly  adyocate,  as  he  does, 
such  unlimited  power,  why  may  not  others  advocate  power 
in  Congress  to  make  roads  and  canals,  a  power  far  less 
unlimiiedf 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.Danb.^ 
Hon.  Daniel  Websteb. 


NATHAN  DANE. 

[Appendix  to  Dane's  general  abrldfment  of  Ameiiean  law,  note  A,  1890.] 

On  the  whole  if  there  be  any  praise  or  any  blame  in  this 
ordinance ;  especially  in  the  titles  to  property  and  in  the 


1  Nathan  Dane,  whose  annettor  John  Dane  settled  at  Ipswich  in  1688.  was  bom 
Deo.  37, 1753,  in  the  house  still  well  preserved  and  fV>r  many  years  the  Safford  home* 
stead,  bnt  now  the  property  of  Henry  Wilson,  whioh  stands  near  the  line  between 
Hamilton  and  Ipswich,  Just  easterly  of  the  winding  aTenue  leading  to  the  Appleton 
form  and  between  that  and  the  old  sUge  road.  A  good  picture  of  the  house  may 
be  (band  in  the  Memoir  of  Deacon  Daniel  Safford,  who  was  bom  there  In  1793,  and 
it  stood  in  the  Ipswich  Hamlet  parish  until  the  setting  off  of  Hamilton  flrom  Ipswich 
in  1788,  when  the  line  of  the  new  town  was  moved  a  little  ftirther  west  than  that  of 
the  Hamlet  had  been,  leaYing  the  old  homestead  in  the  town  of  Ipswich.  H.  C, 
1778;  LL.D.,  1816;  studied  law  In  Salem,  and  taught  school  In  Beverly  until  1783, 
when  he  began  praotloe  In  Beverly,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Qeneral  Court  In 
1783-8-4,  a  delegate  in  Congress  for  178^-6-7;  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1780- 
4-6-8;  twice  on  committees  for  the  revision  of  state  laws  in  1796  and  1813,  and  mem- 
ber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1880.  He  founded  the  Dane  Law  School  In 
1889,  and  died  at  Beverly,  Feb.  16, 1889,  in  a  brick  houre  stlU  standing  opposite  the 
*K)ld  South"  meeting  house.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  said  Judge  Story  In  his  In- 
augural discourse  as  Dane  Professor  of  Law,  Mr.  Dane  had  daily  devoted  double 
Lord  Coke's  allotment  of  six  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  politics  and  Jurisprudence. 
Judge  Story  adds,  "to  him  belongs  the  glory  of  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  law  of  the  states,  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  monument  of  political  wisdom  and  sententious  skilAilness  of 
expression.**  See  Story's  Inaugural  Discourse,  as  Dane  Professor  (1829)  pp.  66-9; 
Qnincy's  History  Harvard  University,  Vol.  n,  pp.  874-8;  M.  E.  Hist.  Oeneul.  Reg., 
Vol.  Tin,  pp.  147-8;  Stone's  Hist.  Beverly,  pp.  136-49;  American  Jurist  and  Law 
Mag.,  Vol.  ziv,  pp.  03-76;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  379;  Memoir  In  Mass. 
Hist.  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  n,  pp.  6-10. 

Mr.  Dane,  without  any  doubt.  Introduced  the  Ordinance  passed  in  1787.  Such  Is 
the  uthority  of  Bancroft  In  his  Eulogy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (delivered  before 
Congress,  Feb.  13, 18GK}  and  elsewhere.  The  Ordinance  exists  in  his  handwriting, 
on  the  files  of  Congress,  and  was  reported  by  him  to  Congress,  although  he  was 
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permanerU  parts,  so  the  most  important,  it  belongs  to 
Massachusetts ;  as  one  of  her  members  formed  it  and  furn- 
ished the  matter  with  the  exceptions  following.  First,  he 
was  assisted  in  the  committee  of  *86  in  the  temporary  or- 
ganization almost  solely  by  Mr.  C.  Pinckney,  who  did  so 
little  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  condemn  this  ordinance 
in  that  debate.  Secondly,  the  author  took  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's resolve  of  '84  in  substance  the  said  six  provisions 
in  the  fourth  article  of  compact  as  above  stated.  Thirdly, 
he  took  the  words  of  the  slave  article  from  Mr.  King's 


•eoond  In  the  list  of  members  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  matter,  for  the 
apparent  reason  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
measure.  Cutler  seems  to  have  distrusted  him.  HIh  integrity  needs  no  vindication. 
Mr.  Dane  had  already  made  large  Investments  In  the  Eastern  land  enterprise  and 
was  interested  In  and  committed  to  the  building  up  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 
Some  of  his  relatives  bad  gone  there  and  domiciled  themselves  and  several  leading 
ollcers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  such  as  Generals  Knox  and  Lincoln,  had  ac- 
quired land  there.  Masaachnsetts  sentiment  was  enllstod  and  could  not  brook  the 
desertion  of  the  Eastern  enterprise  for  any  other.  The  Ibllowing  order,  now  on 
the  illet  of  the  Essex  Institute,  bears  witness  to  these  transactions. 

Boston,  Juue  8, 178S. 
Sir:  please  to  deliver  to  Rufns  Putnam,  Esq',  or  his  order,  the  Whale  boat  I 
bought  of  you— I  shall  be  at  Salem  Court  next  (week  ?)  when  I  will  make  payment. 

Tour  Humble  Servant. 

Nathan  Dane. 
To  M'.  Joshua  Ward,  Salem, 
near  the  old  Court  house. 


Salem,  IS  Jane,  1786.^  Beo<  the  above  boat, 

Buftis  Putnam. 

RnfUs  Putnam*!  Journal  also  illustrates  and  the  history  of  Masaachnsetts  sup* 
ports  the  statement.  JU;  under  these  circumstances,  the  cautious  mind  of  the 
acute  and  sagacious  Jurist,  instinctively  careftil  to  weigh  both  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion, may  have  wavered  at  times  under  the  impression  that  he  might  be  Jeopard- 
izing his  Interests  in  Maine  in  behalf  of  a  distant  and  doubtAil  Western  venture, 
posterity  will  perhaps  be  able  to  speak  of  his  vacillation  a  ilttle  more  charitably 
than  Dr.  Cutler  could.  It  is  fair  moreover  to  remember  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  noth- 
ing if  not  a  Federalist,  and  was  amongst  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  new 
Federal  Constitution,  while  Mr.  Dane  bad  distrusted  some  of  its  concessions  and 
had,  at  the  period  of  Its  adoption,  yielded  a  halting  support,  if  not  actually  enrolled 
himself  amongst  the  distinct uished  company  oCits  opponents  in  Massachusetts. 

The  portrait  of  Nathan  Dane,  a  copy  of  that  belonging  to  the  Dane  Law  School 
at  Cambridge,  la  at  the  Essex  Institute. 
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motiou  made  in  ITSS,  and  extended  its  operation,  as  to 
time  and  extent  of  territory,  as  is  above  mentioned.  As 
to  matter,  his  invention  furnished  the  provisions  respect- 
ing impairing  contracts  and  the  Indian  security  and  some 
other  smaller  matters ;  the  residue,  no  doubt,  he  selected 
from  existing  laws,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  this  note,  it  is  a  portion  of 
American  law  properly  and  conveniently  placed  in  this 
appendix.  The  particular  form  of  this  note  is  in  answer  to 
many  requests,  lately  made  by  members  of  Congress  and 
others,  to  be  informed  respecting  the  formation,  the  de- 
tail and  authorship  of  this  ordinance,  which  in  forty  years 
has  so  often  restrained  insolvent  acts,  stop-laws  and  other 
improper  legislation  impairing  contracts. 


SALMON  PORTLAND  CHASE.^ 

[Preliminary  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Statutes  of  Ohio,  1832.1 

The  framer,  and  to  some  most  important  provisions  the 
author,  of  this  great  fundamental  law  destined  to  exert  a 
mighty  and  enduring  influence  upon  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  millions,  was  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachu- 
setts. To  him  in  an  especial  manner  are  the  people  of 
the  northwestern  states  indebted  for  the  restriction  upon 
legislative  interference  with  private  conti-acts,  which  in 
every  fluctuation  of  fortune  has  been  the  safeguard  of  pul>- 
lic  morals  and  of  individual  rights.     It  was  adopted  after 


1  Bom  1806;  died  1878 ;  of  the  sixth  generatioik  in  descent  ttom  Aqnlla  Chase,  who 
was  settled  in  1640,  and  whose  descendants  for  a  century  remained,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Merrimao;  made  the  first  compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Ohio;  was  governor  of 
Ohio;  United  States  Senator;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 
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disoussion,  without  the  slightest  alteration  and  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice,^ 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a  meas- 
ui*e  of  legislation  so  accurately  fulfil  and  yet  so  naightily 
exceed  the  anticipations  of  the  legislators.  The  ordinance 
has  been  well  described  as  having  been  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  in  the  settlement  and  govem- 
naent  of  the  northwestern  states.  When  the  settlers  went 
into  the  wilderness  they  found  the  law  already  there.  It 
was  impressed  upon  the  soil  itself  while  it  yet  bore  up 
nothing  but  the  forest. 

Who  can  estimate  the  benefits  which  have  flowed  from 
the  interdiction  by  that  instrument,  of  slavery  and  of  leg- 
islative interference  with  private  contracts.  One  conse- 
quence is  that  the  soil  of  Ohio  bears  none  but  freemen, 
another  that  a  stern  and  honorable  regard  to  private  rights 
and  public  morals  characterizes  her  legislation.  The  spirit 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  pervades  them  alL 

•  •         .       «  «  « 

The  settlement  of  Marietta  was  made  before  the  arrival 
of  the  governor  and  judges  within  the  territory.  The 
Ohio  company  had  secured  within  their  boundaries  not 
quite  a  million  of  acres.  In  this  district  two  entire  town- 
ships were  granted  for  a  University,  and  sections  sixteen 
and  twenty-nine  in  each  township  were  reserved  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  and  religion.  The  settlers  exhib- 
ited great  energy  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  the  va- 
rious difficulties  of  their  situation.  Among  them  were 
men  of  high  character  and  extensive  influence.  General 
Bufus  Putnam,  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  a  clergyman  of  strong 
intellect  and  large  attainments,  were  leading  members  of 

>8ee  Dane's  General  Abridgment  of  American  Law,  Vol.  ix;  Appendix,  Mote  ▲• 
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the  company ;  Robert  Oliver  and  Winthrop  Sargentf  also 
are  names  well  known  in  the  early  history  of  the  comitry* 


GEORGE  BAILEY  LORING.* 

[AddTMS  at  MarietU,  April  7, 18e3.J 

The  growth  of  the  ordinance  to  perfection  was  slow.  In 
1784,  Jefferson,  as  I  have  already  said,  having  on  March 
1st  of  that  year,  in  connection  with  his  associates,  Monroe, 
Arthur  Lee  and  Hardy,'  given  a  deed  by  which  they  ceded 
^o  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,^  presented,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  a  plan  for 
the  government  of  this  territory.  In  his  ordinance  he  pro- 
vided that  '^after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 'servitude"  in  any 
of  the  new  states  carved  out  of  this  acquisition  of  empire 
to  the  Republic.  This  provision  he  hedged  about  with  all 
possible  constitutional  protection  which  could  bind  Con- 
gress. This  section  of  the  ordinance,  however,  was  lost. 
The  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
against  it ;  North  Carolina  was  divided ;  the  four  eastern 
states.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  for  it.  The  de- 
feat was  a  source  of  great  mortification  and  distress  to  Jef- 

1  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  ancestor  of  a  dlstingtitsbed  Maisaohnsetts  family,  waa 
bom  at  Glonceater,  of  an  old  Essex  County  stock,  May  1, 1768;  H.  C,  1771 ;  a  ship- 
master in  1771;  naral  agent  at  Gloncester,  1775-6;  senred  honorably  as  captain  of 
artillery  and  en  staff  duty  with  the  rank  of  mi^or  in  the  Berolution.  He  waa 
employed  by  Congress  in  the  Northwest  Territory  as  a  goremment  surveyor  in 
1788,  and  on  the  organisation  of  it  became  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and 
then  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  remored  thither  in  1788,  but  resigned  in  tea 
years.  He  was  St.  Clair's  Adjutant  General  in  1791  and  was  badly  wounded  in 
that  disastrous  Indian  campaign;  but  senred  his  sucoessor.  General  Wayne, 
In  1794,  iu  the  same  capacity,  and  was  acting  governor  of  the  Territory  in  1796  and 
1801.    He  died  June  8, 1890. 

s  Bom  at  North  Andover,  Nov.  8, 1817 ;  H.  C.  1838;  Member  of  Congress,  1877-80; 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1881-4. 

•  Bepretenthig  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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ferson.  He  never  forgot  it.  He  denounced  bitterly  those 
who  voted  against  the  proposition  of  freedom,  and  in  1786, 
in  refeiTing  to  it,  he  said,  **the  friends  of  human  nature  will 
in  the  end  prevail ;  heaven  will  not  always  be  silent."  And 
they  did  prevail.  This  ordinance,  **shorn  of  its  proscription 
of  slavery,"  was  adopted,  it  is  true ;  butit  remained  in  force 
but  three  years,  and  died  when  the  great  ordinance  of  '87 
became  a  law.  In  1785,  Timothy  Pickering,  whose  career 
in  the  Continental  Army,  in  Cabinet,  in  House,  and  in  Sen- 
ate, stands  among  the  foremost  of  his  time  for  ability,  in- 
tegrity and  courage,  induced  Biifus  King,  then  in  Congress, 
to  propose  once  more  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  ter- 
ritories. Mr.  King's  resolution,  offered  March  16,  1785, 
went  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  was  liever  heard 
of  afterward.  On  April  26, 1787,  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dane  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Mr.  Henry  of  Maryland,  reported  an  ordinance 
which  was  never  voted  on  and  which  contained  none  of  the 
sanctity  of  contracts,  none  of  the  sacredness  of  private 
property,  none  of  the  provisions  for  education,  religion  and 
morality,  none  of  the  principles  of  freedom  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinance  as  it  now  stands  in  all  its  immortal  glory. 
Meanwhile  the  Ohio  Company  had  been  organized  iu 
Boston.  In  January,  1786,  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin 
Tupper  bsued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  organization  and  the 
Association  commenced  its  work.  The  proposition  to  pur- 
chase 1,500,000  acres  of  land  at  one  dollar  an  acre  was, 
in  those  days  of  bankruptcy  and  poverty,  startling.  That 
it  should  not  have  been  entirely  successful  is  not  surpris- 
ing. But  half  the  sum  proposed  was  raised  and  Congress 
from  time  to  time  passed  acts  relieving  the  embarrassed 
company,  which  secured  in  the  end  nearly  a  million  acres 
of  land  in  three  patents  issued  to  Rufus  Putnam,  Mun- 
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asseh  Cutler,  Robert  Oliver  and  Griffin  Greene  in  trust 
for  the  Ohio  Company. 

In  securingthe  contract  for  l^SOOyOOO  acres  of  land  in  the 
Northwest,  which  was  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress 
July  27,  1787,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  for  the 
territory  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  controlling 
mind  was  evidently  that  of  Manasseh  Cutler.  He  had  two 
objects  in  view :  first,  the  settlement  of  the  new  territories 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  those  men  in  the 
Eastern  States  who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  war  of 
the  Bevolution ;  and,  second,  the  foundation  of  new  states 
there  on  the  best  system  of  government  known  to  the  states 
already  in  the  confederation. 

He  was  a  careful  and  able  student  of  public  affairs.  His 
scholarship  at  Yale  was  high.  His  mind  grasped  the  proc- 
esses required  and  the  facts  revealed  by  scientific  inves- 
tigation, and  the  problems  involved  in  political  and  theo- 
logical discussion  with  equal  facility  and  power.  He 
exerted  a  commanding  influence  wherever  he  went.  Com- 
mencing life  on  the  high  seas,  he  educated  himself  for  the 
bar  and  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Turning  his  attention  then  to  the  study  of  di- 
vinity, he  took  charge  of  a  pulpit  in  Hamilton,  Massachu- 
setts, and  enrolled  his  name  with  that  long  list  of  New 
England  clergymen  who  in  that  early  period  exerted  a 
most  powerful  influence  in  the  colonies,  who  called  around 
themselves  the  cultivated  men  of  the  times,  took  pai-t  in 
all  momentous  endeavors,  and  who  sent  into  every  walk 
in  life  sons  whom  they  had  educated  in  the  colleges  out  of 
their  narrow  incomes,  and  who  performed  most  valuable 
service  as  merchants,  jurists,  physicians,  statesmen,  di- 
vines. As  chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army,  as  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  nego- 
tiator for  the  purchase  of  this  great  territory,  as  adviser, 
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pioneer^  law-giver,  for  these  opening  states,  he  has  left  an 
example  which  will  always  be  admired,  an  influence  which 
will  always  be  felt.  His  pulpit  was  but  twenty  miles  from 
Boston.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  listened 
to  the  high  debate  on  the  great  issues  of  the  hour  by  Sam- 
uel Adams,  John  Quincy  and  John  Adams ;  to  the  mas- 
terly argument  of  James  Otis  on  the  Writs  of  Assistance ; 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  heard  in  those  defiant  town- 
meetings  whose  resolves  foreshadowed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  reached  the  ear  of  its  immortal  author? 
He  had  ridden  on  horseback  from  his  home  in  Hamilton  to 
meet  the  retreating  British  soldiery  as  they  fled  from  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  before  the  fire  of  the  "  embattled  far- 
mers." He  heard  the  guns  at  Bunker  Hill,  mourned 
for  Warren  as  for  a  friend,  carried  comfort  and  encoui*age- 
ment  into  the  patriot  army  during  the  trials  of  the  war.  He 
was  surrounded  by  great  men,  who  always  turned  to  him 
for  advice  and  counsel.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  noble 
Roman  of  the  War,  was  his  neighbor.  General  (xlover  was 
one  of  his  early  companions.  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  young 
and  fearless  patriot,  was  the  legal  adviser  of  his  people. 
The  home  of  Nathan  Dane  was  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
own.  Samuel  Osgood,  Chaiiman  of  the  Board  of  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  with  whom  he  made  the  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  these  lands,  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  of 
Essex,^  in  which  this  distinguished  group  resided,  and  where 
Cutler  had  his  home.  Is  it  surprising  that  when  Rufus 
Putnam  organized  his  association  for  the  settlement  of 


>  Samuel  Osgood  was  a  natiye  of  Andover ,  where  hf  s  fhmily  bad  floarisbed  since 
1645.  Born,  Feb.  14, 1748;  H.  C,  1770;  died  Angast  13, 1818.  He  was  a  member  of 
tbe  Provincial  Congress  for  1776-80,  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  1781-4,  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Board  of  Treasury  in  1785-1780,  and  first  commissioner,  and,  between 
the  organization  of  tbe  present  gOTernment  and  1801,  was  the  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  as  an  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Ward  and  as  a  commissary. 
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OhiOy  he  should  have  sought  the  aid  and  advice  of  Cutler, 
whose  energy  and  capacity  were  well  known  through  all 
the  eastern  colonies  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  when  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  work  the  burden  should  have  fallen  on  bis 
shoulders?  At  his  touch  the  enterprise  was  filled  with 
new  life.  The  attention  of  Congress  was  at  once  arrested 
and  turned  to  this  important  measure  of  multiplying  the 
states  in  the  confederacy  as  it  was  developing  into  a  re- 
public. The  ordinance  which  Jefferson  and  King  had  failed 
to  carry,  and  which  was  incomplete  enough  as  it  came  from 
their  hands,  took  shape  at  once  and  commended  itself  to 
Congress.  With  his  contract  in  one  hand  and  his  ordi- 
nance in  the  other,  he  appealed  to  every  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotism, interest  and  humanity  as  each  presented  itselt 
among  the  legislators  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  deal. 
In  his  proposition  there  was  an  extension  of  country,  an 
absorption  of  colonial  securities,  opportunities  for  specu- 
lation, the  increase  of  free  territory  on  the  value  of  which 
the  ablest  statesmen,  north  and  south,  agreed ;  and  he  ap- 
plied each  one  of  these  motives  as  necessity  required.  Of 
his  ability  to  fulfil  his  contract  no  man  had  a  doubt.  Nor 
could  any  member  of  Congress  be  surprised  at  the  demand 
he  would  make,  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  territory 
should  conform  to  the  highest  and  most  humane  law  of 
the  laud.  The  ordinance  which  satisfied  him  and  his  as- 
sociates secures  religious  freedom  to  all ;  prohibits  legisla- 
tive interference  with  private  contracts,  secures  the  benefit 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  and  of  common 
law  in  judicial  proceedings,  forbids  the  infliction  of  cruel 
and  unnecessary  punishment;  declares  that  as  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  goveniment 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  means  of  in- 
struction shall  ever  be  encouraged  ;  provides  that  the  ter- 
ritories shall  remam  forever  a  part  of  the  United  States ; 
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makes  the  navigable  waters  free  forever  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  provides  for  a  division  of  the  territory 
into  States,  and  their  admission  into  the  Union  with'  re- 
publican governments ;  and  declares  that  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  within  the  territory. 
Many  of  the  provisions  were  drafted  from  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  of  1780.  That  the  views  contained  in 
this  ordinance  occupied  the  mind  of  Cutler  at  that  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was  engaged  in  establishing  a 
republican  government  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  he  felt  would  one  day,  not  very  remote,  form  a  most 
important  and  influential  portion  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  compromises ;  and  he 
knew  moreover  from  the  propositions  made  in  the  past,  in 
regard  to  the  ordinance,  that  compromises  were  not  ne- 
cessary to  success.  He  had  also  ascertained  the  personal 
interest  in  Congress  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the 
lands  along  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ohio,  and  he  estimated 
the  strengUi  of  his  cause  accordingly.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in  roused  all 
his  powers,  his  skill,  his  wisdom,  his  adroitness,  his  faith 
in  republican  government ;  and  he  summoned  them  all  in 
his  work.  In  the  task  of  framing  and  presenting  this  or- 
dinance to  Congress  he  had  a  most  important  and  power- 
ful ally  on  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred. 
Nathan  Dane  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  was  his 
neighbor  and  friend  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  and 
bad  been  all  his  life  under  the  same  social  and  civil  influ- 
ences as  had  operated  to  mould  his  own  views  and  develop 
his  own  character.  A  calm,  conservative,  dispassionate, 
able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  Nathan  Dane  had  not  given 
his  mind  to  the  construction  of  governmental  policies  or  to 
the  reforming  of  abuses.  He  had  large  experience  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  a  short  time 
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in  the  Continental  Congress.  While  Cutler  was  engaged 
in  rousing  the  people  to  resist  all  acts  of  oppression  and 
**rushing  to  the  fray"  at  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  and  ex- 
horting his  flock  from  the  pulpit  and  surveying  the  heavens 
and  exploring  the  earth  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature, 
considering  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  West  as  a  home 
for  the  swarms  which  were  obliged  to  leave  the  eastern 
hive,  and  exercising  bis  diplomacy  in  purchasing  those 
lands  and  his  wisdom  in  advising  the  emigrants,  and  his 
love  of  adventure  by  a  solitary  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  home  of  their  adoption,  Dane  was  a  scholar  of 
high  reputation  at  Harvard  College,  a  diligent  student  of 
law  in  the  quiet  and  cultivated  town  of  Salem,  a  lawyer  in 
the  elegant  repose  of  Beverly,  a  good  legislator,  a  learned 
expounder  of  the  law,  possessed  of  ''great  good  sense  and 
a  sound  judgment,  faithful  to  all  his  duties,"  and  enjoying 
universal  confidence  in  his  ''industry,  discretion  and  in- 
tegrity." Cutler  was  fortunate  in  having  such  an  advocate 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  Dane  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  cause  and  such  a  client.  A  proposition,  which 
in  the  hands  of  Jefferson  and  King  had  failed  as  an  appar- 
ent abstraction,  became  a  vital  issue  when  presented  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  terms  of  a  contract  between  a  large- 
minded  practical  philanthropist,  and  the  government  of  a 
rising  republic,  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  free- 
dom at  the  very  threshold  of  its  existence.  Dr.  Cutler 
presented  himself  at  the  doors  of  Congress  with  the  terms 
of  purchase  in  one  hand  and  the  terms  of  settlement  in 
the  other,  and  both  were  accepted.  An  unsuccessful 
measure  which  on  two  previous  occasions  Dane  had  ac- 
quiesced in  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  repoi*ting  it  to 
Congress,  became  suddenly  under  Cutler's  force  a  national 
necessity.  And  when  the  measure  was  adopted  and  passed 
into  the  great  body  of  American  law.  Cutler  won  eternal 
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gratitude  and  immortal  honor  as  the  founder  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  Dane  secured  the 
high  distinction  of  having  brought  the  measure  to  a  suc- 
cessful consummation.  Upon  the  great  cluster  of  states 
whose  proud  and  prosperous  career  was  opened  by  these 
two  statesmen  there  rest  obligations  to  their  memory  which 
should  never  be  forgotten.  And  I  feel  confident  that  you 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  they  secured  as  your  inheritance 
from  a  most  worthy  ancestry,  will  allow  me  to  congratu- 
late myself  and  my  fellow  citizens,  that  for  our  own  state 
of  Massachusetts,  for  our  own  county  of  Essex,  for  the 
district  which  I  formerly  had  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress,  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Nathan  Dane,  whose  deeds 
are  our  deeds  and  whose  ashes  repose  in  the  soil  we  love 
so  well,  have  established  a  noble  and  imperishable  record 
in  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  mankind. 

Ninety-five  years  have  passed  away  since  these  events 
which  I  have  briefly  laid  before  you,  occurred,  and  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  work  of  occupying  the  Northwest 
Territory.  The  covered  wagon  on  whose  canva«  top  Ma- 
nasseh Cutler  had  inscribed  'To  Marietta  on  the  Ohio," 
and  in  which  he  sent  forward  the  seed  whose  imperial  har- 
vest now  lies  before  us,  had  stood  for  days  at  the  road- 
side in  Hamilton  for  inspection  by  the  curious  for  miles 
around,  and  had  traversed  the  long  and  weary  way  hither 
with  its  sacred  freight.  The  dark  waters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, concealed  from  view  by  the  heavy  overhanging 
forests,  had  been  divided  by  the  keel  of  the  Mayflower,^ 
and  the  germ  of  the  colony  had  been  planted  on  its  banks. 
Cutler  had  made  his  solitary  journey  to  bless  and  encour- 

>  At  SimralPs,  SinonPs  or  Sumreirs  Ferry  od  the  Ohio,  thirty  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh, a  flat-bottomed  boat  had  been  bnilt,  which  was  called  the  "Mayflower,'*  and 
in  this  Major  White's  party  which  arriTed  at  the  River,  Jan.  23,  and  Gen.  Putnam's 
which  reached  it  Feb.  U,  both  embarked  and  mudo  their  way  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Muskingum. 
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age  the  enterprise  and  bad  returned  to  bis  home  in  Ham- 
ilton. The  experiment  of  organizing  a  state  here  had 
fairly  begun.  At  that  day  this  settlement  on  the  Mus- 
kingum formed  a  part  only  of  the  widespread  and  scattered 
colonial  organization  out  of  which  was  to  spring  the  Amer- 
ican Republic. 


ANDREW  PRESTON  PEABODY.^ 

[From  the  New  Bnglander  and  Yale  Beview  for  April,  1887»  Art.  n.] 

The  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revohition  left  many  able- 
bodied  men  unemployed.  The  manufactures  of  New  Eng- 
land were  in  their  infancy ,  the  supply  of  agricultural  labor 
greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  and  there  were  large  num- 
bers of  men  in  early  or  middle  life,  capable  of  enterprise 
or  of  fruitful  industry,  but  with  no  field  or  oppoilunity  for 
the  lucrative  use  of  brain  or  hand.  At  the  same  time,  the 
disbanded  army  had  been  paid  in  paper  of  a  constantly 
depreciating  value,  and  not  unlikely  to  become  utterly 
worthless,  as  it  seemed  beyond  hope  that  the  loose  con- 
federation, hardly  a  goveiiiment,  should  fund  its  debt  or 
take  measures  for  its  speedy  payment.  Meanwhile  the 
confederation  possessed  a  vast  domain,  including  millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  productive  land,  on  or 
within  easy  reach  of  navigable  rivers.  If  such  lands  were 
purchased  with  the  paper  which  many  regarded  as  irre- 


1  Bom  at  Beverly,  March  19,  1811,  in  a  hoate  now  standing  on  Cabot  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Washington,—  H.  C,  1826;  Tntor,  Plnmmer  professor,  preacher  to 
the  Uniyerslty  and  twice  acting  President,  1826-^1 ;  D.D.  of  Harvard,  18S2 ;  pastor  of 
the  South  Church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  183;(-60;  editor  of  the  North  American  Be- 
Tiew,  18S2-61;  8.T.D.;  LL.D.;  A.A.S.;  the  Peabody  family  has  been  domiciled  in 
Eseex  County  since  1686. 
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deemablo,  and  settled  by  supernumeraries  of  eastern  in- 
dustry, the  consequences  would  be  the  relieving  of  the 
glut  of  the  labor  market,  thefurnishingof  fit  scope  for  the 
ambition  and  the  vigorous  enterprise  of  men  who  else 
would  do  little  more  than  vegetate,  the  liquidation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  increased 
market  value  of  the  remaining  portion.  It  was  with  such 
views  that,  on  March  1,  1786,  a  company  was  organized 
in  Boston,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  for  the  purchase  and 
settlement  of  land  in  what  was  then  known  indefinitely  as 
the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  The  stock  of  the 
company  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  shares,  each  share 
represented  by  one  thousand  dollars  in  government  paper 
and  ten  dollars  in  coin, — the  coin  to  defray  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  purchase  and  location  of  the  land.  The 
company  consisted  wholly,  or  chiefly,  of  men  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  army,  prominent  among  whom  was  Gen* 
eral, afterward  Govenior  John  Brooks.  General  Putnam, 
General,  afterward  Judge,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  and 
Dr.  Cutler  were  chosen  directors ;  Dr.  Cutler  was  made 
agent  for  the  purchase.  The  reasons  for  choosing  him 
were  perfectly  obvious.  It  was  supposed,  and  rightly, 
that  very  diflScult  and  delicate  negotiations  would  be  ne- 
cessary with  the  members  of  Congress,  then  remarkable 
for  the  careful  nursing  of  the  interests  of  their  several 
States,  rather  than  for  cherishing  the  well-being  and 
growth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Cutler  could  carry 
with  him  a  reputation  already  established.  Franklin  had 
procured  the  republishing  of  his  botanical  paper  in  the 
Columbian  Magazine  of  Philadelphia;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  then  infancy  of  advanced  liberal 
culture  in  this  country,  there  was  any  American,  Franklin 
alone  excepted,  who  had  more  than  Dr.  Cutler  of  the  pres- 
tige of  superior  learning  and  science,  which  is  never  with- 
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out  influence  among  intelligent  men.  He  had  also  bad 
larger  and  more  varied  experience  of  life  than  any  other 
man  who  could  have  gone  from  Massachusetts,  belonging 
as  he  did  to  agriculture,  commerce,  maritime  enterprise, 
the  army,  and  all  three  of  the  (so-called)  learned  profes- 
sions. He  was  remarkable,  too,  for  personal  presence, 
address  and  manners,  so  that  he  appeared  in  society  of 
every  typo  with  blended  dignity  and  grace,  and  had  in  his 
conversational  power  an  ease,  fluency,  and  affluence,  cor- 
responding to  the  diversity  of  his  pursuits  and  attain- 
ments. 

The  memorial  of  the  company  had  been  sent  to  Congress 
shortly  after  its  formation,  and  Congress  had  at  intervals 
made  huiguid  attempts  to  frame  an  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  almost  mythicid  region  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  colonize.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  Dr.  Cutler 
drove  into  New  York,  where  Congress  was  assembled. 
It  may  illustmte  the  difierence  between  that  time  and  this 
to  say  that  he  accomplishedhis  journey  with  commendable 
dispatch,  being  only  twelve  days  on  the  road,  and  that  he 
travelled  in  his  own  sulky,  — a  vehicle  probably  unknown 
by  name  to  some  of  my  younger  readers, — a  two-wheeled 
one-horse  chaise,  wide  enough  only  for  a  single  person, — 
in  my  boyhood  much  used  by  physicians  and  ministers  on 
their  professional  rounds.  Dr.  Cutler  carried  no  less  than 
forty-two  letters  of  introduction,  from  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  He  was  received  most  cordially,  and 
his  stay  in  New  York  was  a  round  of  hospitalities  and  at- 
tentions from  members  of  Congress,  officera  of  the  govern- 
ment and  leading  citizens.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge,  and  to  the  best  possible  purpose, 
of  the  art,  which,  if  always  plied  with  equal  unselOshness 
and  honesty,  would  not  have  been  stigmatized  under  the 
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name  of  lobbying.  He  wisely  sought  first  the  acquaint- 
ance and  furtherance  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  who  were 
likely  to  favor  the  settlement  of  a  region  in  part  conter- 
minous with  their  own  territory,  on  a  frontier  open  to  in- 
cursions from  Indian  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
not  anticipate  sympathy  with  his  enterprise  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation,  as  Massachusetts  owned  in  Maine  a 
vast  area  of  land,  improvable,  as  it  has  shown  itself  to  be, 
but  then  less  inviting  to  emigrants  than  the  West,  were 
the  alternative  left  to  their  free  choice ;  while  these  Maine 
lands  and  the  possibility  that  the  Ohio  company  might 
trauBmute  itself  into  a  Maine  Company  were  skilfully  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Cutler  to  facilitate  and  expedite  his  nego- 
tiations with  southern  members. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Ordinance  for  the  Government 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  had  been  dragging  on 
for  many  months,  without  taking  shape,  was  referred  to  a 
new  committee  for  a  new  di-aft.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  was  Carrington  of  Virginia,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Dr.  Cutler  had  sought  and  made  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  and  who  was  unceasingly  assiduous  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  men  of  authority  and  influence.  Another 
member  of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Dane  of  Beverly,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  born  in  Dr.  Cutler's  pai*ish,  was  his 
intimate  and  life-long  friend^  and  by  ten  years  his  junior. 
A  draft  was  reported  without  containing  a  word  with  ref- 
erence to  slavery.  After  its  first  reading  it  was  submitted 
to  Dr.  Cutler  by  the  committee,  and  returned  by  him  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  10.  His  friend  Dane,  on  the  12th, 
proposed  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  foi*ever  in  the  ter- 
ritory. That  Mr.  Dane  favored  this  policy  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul,  no  one  who  knew  him  could  doubt.  He 
was  the  man  to  adopt  such  a  suggestion  and  to  make  it 
genuinely  his  own.     But  that  he  originated  it  he  never 
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clnimed.  His  relation  to  Dr.  Cutler  renders  it  intrinsically 
probable  that  his  action  in  this  behalf  was  the  result  of 
conference  with  his  pastor,  senior,  and  friend.  It  was 
distinctly  understood  in  Dr.  Cutler's  family  that  this  anti- 
slavery  provision  was  due  to  his  influence  as  was  also 
a  declaration  of  principle  which  proved  fruitful  of  endur- 
ing benefit, — "Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged."  There  is,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Cuticle's  descendants  a  printed  copy  of  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  with  a  memorandum  in  the  margin,  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  Dane  asked  Dr.  Cutler  to  suggest  such 
provisions  as  he  deemed  advisable,  and  that  at  his  instance 
was  inserted  what  i*elates  to  religion,  education,  and  sla- 
very. Dr.  Cutler's  son  Ephi*aim,  who  was  brought  up  by 
bis  grandparents  and  never  lived  with  his  father,  and  who 
himself  prepared  the  portion  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio 
which  contained  the  anti-slavery  clause  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  gives  in  a  letter  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  his  father  told  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
clause.  The  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  13th  of  July  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  eight  States  then  represented, 
and  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  seventeen  out  of  eighteen 
members  present,  Mr.  Yates  of  New  York,  who  was  often 
in  a  minority  of  one,  casting  the  only  negative  vote. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
federation each  State  cast  a  single  vote,  and  a  majority  of 
the  States,  seven  out  of  thirteen,  was  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sage of  any  measure.  Legislation  was  sometimes  delayed 
by  the  lack  of  representation  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
States  to  secure  a  needed  majority. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Ordinance  the  States 
represented  were  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
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Delaware,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. At  that  time  Virginia  and  Delaware  were  vii-tually 
anti-slavery  States,  had  State  anti-slavery  societies,  and 
continued  to  be  opposed  to  slavery  till  the  stimulus  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  inventicm  of  the  cotton- 
gin  opened  for  them  a  lucrative  market  for  the  slaves  raised, 
but  not  needed,  on  their  own  soil.  As  for  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  they  had  at  their  command  at  the  South  such 
immense  areas  of  unoccupied  territory,  that  it  was  their 
policy  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend  the  scope  of  emigra- 
tion for  their  own  citizens. 

But  the  anti-slavery  provision  was  passed  at  the  latest 
possible  moment.  The  Confederation  was  expiring.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  was  already  in  session  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  that  Convention  the  interests  of  slavery,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  were  jealously  watched,  and  in  the 
new  Constitution  carefully  guarded.  The  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  slavery  would  have  encroached  on  the  North- 
western Territory.  There  is  no  geographical  reason  why 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  might  not  have  been  slave  states 
as  well  as  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  As  I  can- 
not but  read  our  history,  Manasseh  Cutler  was  the  prov- 
idential man  who  set  impassable  metes  and  bounds  to  the 
slave  power.  But  for  him,  American  history  would  have 
taken  its  course  in  widely  different  channels.  The  free 
states  would  have  made  hardly  a  show  of  counterpoise  to 
the  slave  states.  A  paltry  northeastern  fragment  of  the 
country  might  have  remained,  or  rather  become,  free  soil ; 
but,  if  so,  it  would  have  been  sloughed  off  into  a  petty  and 
moribund  republic,  or  else  would  have  been  retained  as  a 
legitimate  and  desirable  hunting  ground  for  such  fugitives 
as  could  not  escape  through  it  to  Canada. 

The  purchase  was  yet  to  be  made.  A  law  for  the  sur- 
vey and  sale  of  lands,  in  1785,  provided  that  one  section  in 
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every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Dr.  Cutler  demanded  for  his  proposed  purchase 
the  additional  reservation  of  one  section  in  every  township 
for  an  educated  ministry,  and  of  two  entire  townships  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  university.  These 
terms  were  not  readily  agreed  to ;  but  he  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  them,  repeatedly  threatened  to  go  home  without 
completing  the  purchase,  and  was  as  often  detained  by  the 
importunity  of  friends  who  were  laboring  in  his  behalf  in 
Congress,  and  who  gradually  won  over  all  the  recalcitrant 
members  but  one,  thus  producing  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  the  sale  on  his  terms.  He  was  largely 
aided  in  this  result  by  the  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  Ohio  region  and  in  the  success  of  settlements  there 
which  he  inspired  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  known  in  the  premises  without  explo- 
ration in  his  own  person.  Those  interested  in  a  private 
speculation,  who  afterward  took  the  name  of  the  Scioto 
Company,  joined  him  in  the  purchase,  and  the  two  com- 
panies together  bought  five  millions  of  acres,  of  which  Dr. 
Cutler  for  the  Ohio  Company  took  a  million  and  a  half,  at 
two-tI}irds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  government  paper,  which 
was  then  worth  not  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  as  currency, 
so  that  the  land  was  procured  for  about  eight  cents  per  acre 
in  its  cost  to  the  purchasers,  yet  in  obligations  which  two  or 
three  years  afterward,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  and  established,  were  worth  nearly 
their  face,  and  to  the  government  were  worth  their  full  face 
in  the  amount  of  debt  which  they  cancelled  in  advance. 
This  was  a  masterly  achievement  and,  so  far  as  Dr.  Cutler 
knew  at  the  time,  on  the  part  of  Congress  the  result  of 
foreseeing  patriotism  ;  and  yet  it  subsequently  appeared  to 
have  savored  overmuch  of  that  charitj'  which  begins  at 
home,  which  has  never  since  failed  of  large  representation 
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in  our  public  counsels.  The  agent  of  the  Scioto  Company, 
as  it  was  subsequently  called,  was  Winthrop  Sargent,  who 
alone  appeared  with  Dr.  Cutler  in  the  purchase.  He  had 
been  in  the  preceding  year  appointed  surveyor  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  he  had  an  indisputable  right  to  pur- 
chase the  land  which  he  had  surveyed  and  explored.  But 
it  afterward  appeai*ed  that  three  of  the  eighteen  members 
of  Congress  were  interested  in  the  purchase,  namely,  Duer 
of  New  York  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  did  more  than  any 
other  men  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  sale,  and  Greneral  St. 
Clair,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  then  President  of  Congress, 
and  afterward  Governor  of  the  new  territory.^  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sale  to  both  the  Ohio  and  the 
Scioto  company  was  in  itself  eminently  wise, — that  it  has- 
tened the  settlement  of  the  territory,  invited  settlers  of  a 
superior  type,  and  secured  benefits  of  inestimable  and  en- 
during worth  to  the  states  embraced  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. The  sale  ought  to  have  been  made ;  but  none  of 
the  sellers  ought  to  have  been  among  the  buyers. 

While  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
was  pending.  Dr.  Cutler,  after  returning  the  draft  to  the 
committee  with  his  amendments,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
spent  a  week  there  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  scientific 
friends  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  such 
communication  as  the  slow  and  costly  mail  service  of  that 
day  would  permit,  but  no  face-to-face  convei*se.  A  special 
interest  was  given  to  his  visit  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 


>  Arthnr  St.  Clair  was  a  Sootcbman,  and  came  to  America  In  1766  with  the  Six* 
tieth  Beffiment  of  Foot  In  which  be  was  an  ensign.  Earned  acommission  at  Loa- 
isbnrg  and  Quebec,  and  married  a  niece  of  Governor  Bowdoln  of  Massachusetts. 
Settled  in  Pennsjlvania  and  held  ciyil  and  militarj  offices  until  the  BeTOlution 
when  he  became  'distinguished  and  reached  the  rank  of  Major  General.  He  was 
present  at  Trenton  and  at  Princeton.  Elected  toCouKress  in  1786  and  its  president 
in  1787.  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  178&-1802.  He  died  poor  in  1818.  He 
gave  ita  name  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Upon  his  controversies  and  difficulttea, 
political,  llnanoial  and  military  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here. 
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yention,  which  held,  indeed,  its  sessions  with  closed  doors, 
but  which,  when  not  in  session,  added  very  largely  to  the 
best  society  of  the  city.  Dr.  Cutler  took  tea  and  spent  the 
evening  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  description  of  Frank- 
lin's appearance,  library,  tea-table,  and  household  in  his 
old  age,  is  the  most  vivid  and  truthlike  home-and-life- 
picture  of  the  sage  that  we  can  find  in  his  entire  biography.^ 
To  Iiis  great  delight,  Franklin  spent  two  hours  with  him  in 
examining  the  huge  volume,  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  without 
difficulty,  of  Linueaus's  great  botanical  work,  with  col- 
ored plates,  in  which  he  says  that  three  months'  study 
would  have  been  too  little  for  him.  He  visited  Bartram's 
botanical  garden,  inherited,  as  I  suppose,  by  his  son.  Dr. 
Rush  informed  him  that  he  was  the  only  person  named  for 
the  charge  of  a  botanical  garden  about  to  be  established  in 
Philadelphia,  and  for  a  lectureship  or  professorship  of  bot- 
any in  the  University,  and,  but  for  his  love  of  his  sacred 
calling,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  easily  suffered  him- 
self to  be  transplanted  into  what  for  a  scientific  man  was 
then  by  far  the  most  congenial  soil  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  colonizing  the  Ohio 
Company's  purchase  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Putnam,  and  the  first  party,  forty-seven  in  number,  reached 
its  destination  in  April  of  the  following  year  ( 1788) .  Mean- 
while, Dr.  Cutler's  next  work  was  to  prepare  a  pamphlet 
designed  to  encourage  emigration,  which  was  printed  at 
Salem  in  the  latter  part  of  1787,  and  was  shortly  afterward 
translated  into  French  to  stimulate  French  immigration  into 
our  western  territory.*  I  cannot  find  an  English  copy  of 
this  pamphlet ;  but  I  have  on  my  table,  as  I  write,  a  copy 

>  Life,  Joamals  and  Correspondence  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  Vol.  n,  p.  868. 
*The  pamphlet  is  gi?en  in  fiill  in  the  Life,  Joornals  and  Correspondence  of 
Manasseh  Cutler,  Vol.  U,  Appendix  C,  pp.  883-406. 
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of  the  translation ,  printed  in  Paris.  It  has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  official  geographer 
of  the  United  States,  who  says :  TThe  statements  correspond 
perfectly  to  my  own  observations  during  ten  years'  resi- 
dence in  that  country."  The  pamphlet  is  entitled,  ^De- 
scription of  the  Soil,  Productions,  etc.,  of  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  lying  between  Pennsylvania,  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Scioto,  and  Lake  Erie."  The  description  is  re- 
markable for  its  geographical  accuracy  and  precision,  and 
its  literally  authentic  and  unexaggerated  statement  of  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  and  of  the  advantages  offered  for  access 
to  markets.  There  is  but  one  word  of  promise  in  the  pam- 
phlet, which  has  not  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  that  one 
word,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  substituted  by  the  French 
translator  for  another  more  sober  and  reasonable.  It  is 
said  :  ''It  will  not  be  twenty  years  before  there  will  be  more 
inhabitants  about  the  western  than  about  the  eastern  rivers 
of  the  United  States."  I  find  this  statement  repeatedly 
quoted  with  the  word  fifty  instead  of  twenty.  It  is  added  : 
''The  government  will  undoubtedly  sooner  or  later  reserve 
or  purchase  a  place  suitable  for  a  national  capital,  which 
will  be  in  the  centre  of  population." 

Dr.  Cutler  published,  also,  in  the  same  year  a  ten-page 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Explanation  of  the  map  which  deline- 
ates that  part  of  the  Federal  Lands,  comprised  between 
Pennsylvania  westline,  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Scioto,  and 
Lake  Erie."  In  this  occurred  the  prophetic  words,  as 
strange  as  true,  bearing  concurrent  date  with  the  first  pre- 
Fulton  experiments  of  Fitch  and  Rumsey,  which  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  chimerical  and  of  no  hopeful  issue '}  "It 
is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  all  probability  steamboats 
will  be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all  our  extensive 

>  See  Hist.  Coll.  Sssez  Inst.,  Vol.  xxiv,  pp.  86fr-271. 
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river  navigation.**  In  1788  Dr.  Cutler  went  out  with  a 
second  party  of  emigrants.^  He  started  in  his  sulky,  and 
somewhere  on  the  eastern  acclivity  of  the  Alleghanies, 
finding  the  road  too  rough  and  steep  for  wheels,  took  to 
the  saddle,  and  rode  till  he  came  to  the  Ohio,  about 
eighteen  miles  above  Wheeling.  The  rest  of  the  way  was 
by  water,  and  Dr.  Cutler  having  had  a  hint  of  the  possi- 
bility of  substituting  a  screw  for  oars,  though  I  can  find 
no  evidence  that  the  experiment  had  ever  been  made,  or- 
dered and  superintended,  during  his  halt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  the  construction,  as  he  says,  of  a  ^  screw,  with 
short  blades,  placed  in  the  stem  of  a  boat,  which  we  turned 
with  a  crank,**  the  first  screw  propeller  ever  made.  He 
adds :  **  It  succeeded  to  admiration,  and  I  think  it  a  very 
useftil  discovery.**  He  and  his  companions  landed  at  the 
site  where  the  previous  party  had  erected  their  log-huts, 
and  gave  to  the  embryo  city  the  name  of  Marietta.  This 
was  the  earliest  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  name  was  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
though  I  find  no  documentary  evidence  to  the  point,  put- 
ting together  this  name  and  the  translation  into  French  of 
Dr.  Cutler's  pamphlet,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
name  was  designed  as  an  additional  attraction  to  French 
immigrants. 

To  close  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Cutler's  connection  with 
Ohio,  though  in  advance  of  chronological  order,  I  would 
say  that  Ohio  University,  in  Athens,  Ohio,  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  the  northwest,  was  founded  in  1804,  on  the  en- 
dowment of  two  townships,  then  valuable  property,  for 
which,  with  a  view  to  this  destination.  Dr.  Cutler  had 
stipulated  in  his  purchase.  Dr.  Cutler  drew  up  the  act 
of  incorporation  for  this  university,  arranged  its  curricu- 

^  See  Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  Vol.  i,  p.  408, 
Vol.u,  p.fiS. 
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lum,  and  nominated  its  professors.  His  stipulation,  too, 
undoubtedly  led  to  similar  endowments  for  colleges  in  all 
the  northwestern  States.  In  1795  Washington  appointed 
Dr.  Cutler  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  already- 
populous  Northwestern  Territory ;  but  judicial  honors  were 
of  no  more  avail  than  scientific  position  in  withdrawing 
him  from  the  profession  which  was  his  preferred  work  and 
chief  joy.  Three  of  his  sons  were  prominent  citizens  of 
Ohio.  His  eldest  son,  Ephraim,  was  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  and  of  the  State  Legislature ,  and  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  he  also  bore  the  chief 
part  in  organizing  the  judiciary  department  and  the  com- 
mon-school system  of  the  State.  His  second  son,  Jervis, 
wrote  an  elaborate  Topographical  Description  of  the  States 
and  Territories  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  illus- 
trated with  engraviugs  by  his  own  hand.  His  grandson, 
William,  the  son  of  Ephraim,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio.  In  1791  Dr.  Cutler  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Yale  College.  In  1800  he  was  chosen 
Representative  to  Congress  from  Essex  County,  and  served 
in  two  successive  Congresses.  I  find  but  one  speech  of  his 
on  record,  and  that  is  on  a  then  pending  Judiciary  Bill, 
which,  as  was  doubtless  intended  on  one  side  as  well  as  ap- 
prehended on  the  other,  would  impair  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  by  making  it  in  some  measure  subservient 
to  the  legislative  department.  I  have  read  that  speech 
with  admiration.  Not  only  does  it  seem  to  me  pertinent 
and  eminently  wise,  but  with  slight  verbal  alterations  it 
might  serve  at  the  present  day  as  a  plea  for  an  independ- 
ent judiciary  with  a  tenure  of  ofiice  contingent  only  on  life 
or  good  behavior.  It  is  the  argument  of  a  statesman 
rather  than  of  a  politician,  addressed  to  reason  and  not  to 
prejudice,  and  adapted  not  to  persuade,  but  to  convince. 
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No  reader  of  it  would  suspect,  except  from  his  disclaimer 
of  experience  in  public  affairs,  that  he  was  not  an  adept  in 
their  management,  of  long  self-training  and  abundant 
practice. 

At  different  periods  of  his  life  in  his  niral  parish.  Dr. 
Cutler  was  elected  to  membership  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
of  the  New  England  Linnaean  Societies,  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  while,  in  recognition  of  his  professional  stand- 
ing, he  was  made  President  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem 
and  its  vicinity,  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  held  a  very  conspicuous  place  among 
the  religious  charities  of  its  time,  and  notably  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  world  the  late  Dr.  Wayland, 
who  delivered  at  one  of  its  anniversaries  and  published 
nnder  its  auspices  his  world-famous  sermon  on  the  Moral 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise. 

In  his  favorite  department  of  botany  I  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Cutler's  name  has  a  permanent  place.  In  a  scientific 
exploration  of  Mount  Washington  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Peck,  he  discovered,  among  other  previously  unclas- 
sified plants,  a  Salix  which  had  provisionally,  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  find,  did  not  retain,  the  name  of  Salix  cuUeriy  and 
there  was  a  genus  that  bore  his  name,  but  I  can  find  no 
vestige  of  it  in  the  present  nomenclature. 

In  the  intervals  and  after  the  close  of  his  public  life, 
Dr.  Cutler  received  pupils  as  boarders  in  his  house, — 
boys  fitting  for  college,  young  men  preparing  themselves 
in  mathematics  or  the  science  of  navigation  for  mercantile 
or  maritime  life,  and  sometimes  students  in  theology ;  and 
such  was  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  that  pupils  from  France 
and  from  the  West  Indies  were  not  unfrequently  consigned 
to  his  care.^ 

^See  Life,  JonrnalB  and  Conespondenoe  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  VoL  i,  pp.  88-91, 
Vol.  u,  pp.  861-7,  n. 
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At  the  same  time  his  professional  duties  were  faithfully 
and  lovingly  discharged,  and  he  exercised  a  large  and  gen- 
erous hospitality.  His  parish  was  small,  and  imposed  less 
than  the  amount  of  parochial  service  that  fell  to  many  of 
his  brethren ;  but  he  maintained  an  intimate,  affectionate 
and  beneficent  intercourse  with  all  the  families  of  his  lit- 
tle flock,  and  his  labor  in  their  behalf  was  crowned  by 
several  seasons  of  special  religious  awakening  with  consid- 
erable accessions  to  the  church.  His  sermons  were  well 
written,  and  impressively  delivered,  and  he  was  heard  with 
interest  in  all  the  pulpits  of  his  neighborhood.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  lightly  at 
first — but  very  severely  toward  the  close.  For  the  last 
year  or  two  he  could  not  reach  the  church  nor  ascend  the 
pulpit  without  assistance,  nor  stand  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice. But  he  continued  to  preach  in  an  arm-chair  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  He  died  in  1823,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  in  the  fifly-second  year  of  his 
pastomte. 

In  political  opinion  and  action  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  had  the  inflexibility 
which  was  at  once  its  merit  and  its  ruin. 

In  theology  he  belonged  to  the  Trinitarian  portion  of 
the  Congregational  body,  and  this  undoubtedly  from  strong 
conviction,  as  he  survived  for  several  years  the  division 
of  that  body,  and  left  in  the  more  liberal  wing  almost  all 
his  most  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Dane,  Dr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  of  Salem,  more  eminent  in  science 
than  in  theology,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot  of  Beverly,  with 
whom  he  had  been  specially  associated  in  the  interchange 
of  hospitality  and  of  clerical  offices.  I  was  in  my  early 
boyhood  when  he  died,  but  I  well  remember  how  univer- 
sally he  was  honored  and  revered  and  how  general  was 
the  feeling  that  in  the  region  round  about  his  home  he  had 
left  no  superior,  hardly  an  equal. 
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GEORGE  FRISBIE  HOAB.* 

lOratton  delivered  at  the  CenteonUl  Celebration  at  Marietta,  Aprd  7, 1888.] 

The  necessity  was  felt  for  an  early  provision  for  a  sur- 
vey and  sale  of  the  territory  and  for  the  government  of  the 
political  bodies  to  be  established  there.  These  two  subjects 
were  in  the  main  kept  distinct.  Various  plans  were  reported 
from  time  to  time.  Ten  committees  were  appointed  on  the 
frame  of  government  and  three  on  the  schemes  for  survey 
and  sale.  Fourteen  different  reports  were  made  at  different 
times ;  but  from  September  6,  1780,  when  the  resolution 
passed  asking  the  states  to  cede  their  lands,  until  July  6, 
1787,  when  Manasseh  Cutler,  the  envoy  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, came  to  the  door,  every  plan  adopted  and  every 
plan  proposed,  except  a  motion  of  Rufus  King,  which  he 
himself  abandoned,  we  now  see  would  have  been  fraught 
with  mischief,  if  it  had  become  and  continued  law. 

March  1,  1784,  the  day  Virginia's  deed  of  cession  was 
delivered,  Jefferson  reported  from  a  committee  of  which 
he  was  chairman  an  ordinance  which  divided  the  territory 
into  ten  states,  each  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  when 
its  population  equaled  that  of  the  smallest  existing  state. 
He  thought,  as  he  declared  to  Monroe,  that  if  great  states 
were  established  beyond  the  mountains,  they  would  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  Confederacy  and  become  its  ene- 
mies. His  ordinance,  when  reported,  contained  a  provision 
excluding  slavery  after  1800.  This  was  stricken  out  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  manifest,  from  subsequent  events, 
that,  under  it,  the  territory  would  have  been  occupied 


iBom  In  Concord,  Mass^  Aug.  99,  18S6;  H.  C^  1846;  Stote  Leglslatoie,  1891-7; 
BepreaentatiTe  la  Congress,  1869-77;  U.  S.  Senator  since  1877;  President  of  the  Am- 
erican Antiquarian  Society  and  LL.D.  of  Harvard,  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Amherst.   His  maternal  grandmother  was  a  Prescott  of  Salem. 
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by  settlers  from  the  South,  with  their  slaves.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  exclude  the  institution  of  slavery 
if  it  had  once  got  footing.  With  or  without  his  proviso, 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  resulted  in  divid- 
ing the  territory  into  ten  small  slave-holding  states.  They 
would  have  come  into  the  Union  with  their  twenty  votes 
in  the  Senate.  Their  weight  would  have  inclined  the  scale 
irresistibly.  The  American  Union  would  have  been  a  great 
slave-holding  empu-e.  This  proposal,  so  amended,  be- 
came law  April  23,  1784,  and  continued  in  force  until 
repealed  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It  contained  no  re- 
publican security,  except  a  provision  that  the  government 
of  the  states  should  be  republican. 

March  16,  1785,  RufusKing,  at  the  suggestion  of  Tim- 
othy Pickering,  offered  a  resolve  that  there  should  be  no 
slavery  in  any  of  the  states  described  in  the  resolve  of  1784. 
This  was  sent  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  the  chairman. 
He  reported  it  back,  so  amended  as  to  conform  to  Jeffer- 
son's plan  for  postponing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  until 
after  1800,  and  with  a  clause  providing  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves ;  but  it  was  never  acted  on. 

May  7,  1784,  Jefferson  reported  an  ordinance  for  ascer- 
taining the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  the  public 
lands.  This  was  recommitted,  amended  and  finally  adopted. 
Congress  rejected  the  proposition  to  reserve  lands  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  retained  a  provision  for  schools.  It 
contained  also  a  clause  that  the  lands  should  pass  in  de- 
scent and  dower,  according  to  the  custom  of  gavel-kind 
until  the  temporary  government  was  established. 

In  1786,  a  new  committee  was  raised  to  report  a  new 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  territory.  This  Committee 
made  a  report,  which  provided  that  no  state  should  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  Western  territory,  until  it  had  a  population 
equal  to  one-thirteenth  of  the  population  of  the  original 
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states  at  the  preceding  census.  This  would  have  kept  out 
Ohio  till  1820,  Indiana  till  1850,  Illinois  till  1860,  Michi- 
gan till  1880  and  Wisconsin  till  after  1890.  The  Seventh 
Congress  expired  while  this  report  was  pending.  It  was 
revived  in  the  Eighth.  The  clause  which  would  have  so 
long  postponed  the  admission  of  the  states  was  probably 
stricken  out,  though  this  is  not  quite  certain.  But  there 
was  little  of  value  in  the  whole  scheme.  It  contained  no 
barrier  against  slavery. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Manasseh  Cutler  came 
into  the  chamber  on  the  morning  of  July  6, 1787,  bearing 
with  him  the  fate  of  the  Northwest.  He  had  left  Boston 
on  the  evening  of  June  25,  where,  on  that  day,  he  records 
in  his  diary — ^  I  conversed  with  General  Putnam,  and  set- 
tled the  principles  on  which  I  am  to  contract  with  Congress 
for  lands  on  account  of  the  Ohio  Company.' 

He  was  probably  the  fittest  man  on  the  continent,  except 
Franklin,  for  a  mission  of  delicate  diplomacy.  It  was  said 
just  now  that  Putnam  was  a  man  after  Washington's  pat- 
tern, and  after  Washington's  own  heart.  Cutler  was  a  man 
after  Franklin's  pattern  and  after  Franklin's  own  heart.  He 
was  the  most  learned  naturalist  in  America,  as  Franklin 
was  the  greatest  master  in  physical  science.  He  was  a  man 
of  consummate  prudence  in  speech  and  conduct ;  of  courtly 
manners ;  a  favorite  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  camp  ; 
with  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  correspondents  among 
the  most  famous  men  of  his  time.  During  his  brief  service 
in  Congress,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  judicial  system,  in 
1803,  which  shows  his  profound  mastery  of  constitutional 
principles. 

It  now  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  a  negotiation  second  only 
in  importance  in  the  history  of  his  country  to  that  which 
Franklin  conducted  with  France  in  1778.     Never  was 
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ambassador  crowned  with  success  more  rapid  or  more 
complete.  On  the  9th  of  July,  the  pending  ordinance  was 
committed  to  a  new  committee,  Edward  Carrington  of  Vir- 
ginia; Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts;  Richard  Henry- 
Lee  of  Virginia ;  John  Kean  of  South  Carolina ;  Melanc- 
thon  Smith  of  New  York.  They  sent  a  copy  of  the  ordi- 
nance, which  had  come  over  from  the  last  Congress,  to  Dr. 
Cutler,  that  he  might  make  remarks  and  prepare  amend- 
ments. He  returned  the  ordinance,  with  his  remarks  and 
amendments,  on  the  10th.  The  ordinance  was  newly 
modeled  and  all  Cutler's  amendments  inserted,  except  one 
relating  to  taxation,  *and  that,'  he  says,  *was  better  quali- 
fied.' It  was  reported  to  Congress  on  the  11th.  The 
clause  prohibiting  slavery,  which  had  not  been  included 
because  Mr.  Dane  *had  no  idea  the  States  would  agree  to 
it,'  was,  on  Dane's  motion,  inserted  as  an  amendment,  and 
on  the  13th  the  greatest  and  most  impoitant  legislative 
act  in  American  history  passed  unanimously,  save  a  single 
vote.  But  one  day  intervened  between  the  day  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  and  that  of  their  report. 
Cutler  returned  the  copy  of  the  old  ordinance  with  his 
proposed  amendments  on  one  day.  The  next,  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  finished  plan.  But  two  days  more 
elapsed  before  its  final  passage. 

The  measure  providing  for  the  terms  of  sale  to  the  Ohio 
Company  was  passed  on  the  27th  of  the  same  July.  Cut- 
ler was  master  of  the  situation  during  the  whole  negotia- 
tion. When  some  of  his  conditions  were  rejected  he  *paid 
his  respects  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and 
informed  them  of  his  intention  to  depart  that  day,  and  if 
his  terms  were  not  acceded  to,  to  turn  his  attention  to  some 
other  pai-t  of  the  country.'  They  urged  him  'to  tarry  till 
the  next  day  and  they  would  put  by  all  other  business  to 
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complete  the  contract.'  He  records  in  his  diary  that  Con- 
gress *came  to  the  terms  stated  in  our  letter  without  the 
least  variation/ 

From  this  narrative  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  the  plan 
which  Rufus  Putnam  and  Manasseh  Cutler  settled  in  Bos- 
ton was  the  substance  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  detail  or  the  language  of  the  great 
statute  was  theirs.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  demanded 
a  constitution  with  its  unassailable  guaranties  for  civil  lib- 
erty, such  as  Massachusetts  had  enjoyed  since  1780,  and 
such  as  Virginia  had  enjoyed  since  1776,  instead  of  the 
meagre  provision  for  a  government  to  be  changed  at  the 
will  of  Congress  or  of  temporary  popular  majorities,  which 
was  all  Congress  had  hitherto  proposed,  and  this  constitu- 
tion secured  by  an  irrevocable  compact,  and  that  this  de- 
mand was  an  inflexible  condition  of  their  dealing  with 
Congress  at  all.  Cutler,  with  consummate  wisdom,  ad- 
dressed himself  on  his  arrival,  to  the  representatives  of 
Virginia.  Jeiferson  had  gone  to  France  in  July,  1784, 
but  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  remained.  King  was 
in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
sitting.  It  was  Carrington,  of  Virginia,  who  brought  Cut- 
ler on  to  the  floor.  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  voted  against 
King's  motion  to  commit  his  anti-slavery  proviso,  but  the 
first  mover  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  needed 
little  converting  to  cause  him  to  favor  anything  that  made 
for  freedom.  William  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  early  and 
Lite,  earnestly  supported  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and, 
when  broken  in  health,  he  attended  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture in  1788,  to  secure  her  consent  to  the  departure  from 
the  condition  of  her  deed  of  cession  which  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  efiected.  Some  of  the  amendments  upon  the 
original  ordinance  now  preserved  are  in  his  hand-wriling. 
To  Nathan  Dane  belongs  the  immortal  honor  of  having 
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been  the  draftsman  of  the  statute  and  the  mover  of  the 
anti-slavery  amendment.  His  monument  has  been  erected, 
in  imperishable  granite,  by  the  greatest  of  American  archi- 
tects, among  the  massive  columns  of  die  great  argument 
in  reply  to  Hajme.  But  the  legislative  leadership  was 
Virginia's.  Prom  her  came  the  great  weight  of  Washing- 
ton, in  whose  heart  the  scheme  of  Bufus  Putnam  for  the 
colonization  of  the  West  occupied  a  place  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Union  itself.  Hers  was  the  great  influence  of 
Jefferson,  burning  with  the  desire  that  his  country,  in  her 
first  great  act  of  national  legislation,  should  make  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  reality.  From 
her  came  Carrington,  chairman  of  the  Committee ;  Lee,  its 
foremost  member ;  and  Grayson,  then  in  the  chair  of  the 
Congress,  who,  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  ^gave,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Congress,  efficient  attention  to  the  territorial 
question,  and  whose  record  against  slavery  is  clearer  than 
that  of  any  other  southern  man  who  was  present  in  ITS?.** 
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<2>  [From  the  Bullbtih  of  thb  Essbx  Imstitute,  Vol.  xxn.] 

A  LOST  PAPER  ON  HUGH  PETER. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  E.  8.  B.  £- «  cx^ 


The  character  of  Hugh  Peter,  or  Peters,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  protracted  controversy  upon  which  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter.  The  partisans  of  Cromwell  and  of 
the  Stuarts  have  in  turn  done  what  they  could,  on  the  one 
hand  to  elevate  and  on  the  other  to  blacken  and  defame 
it.  The  question  is  one  to  which  Salem  can  never  be  in- 
different, for  the  real  character  of  the  man,  if  it  shall  ever 
be  finally  established  and  vindicated,  will  be  held  amongst 
us  as  a  precious  heritage  forever ;  or  in  the  other  improba- 
ble alternative,  will  endure  as  a  conspicuous  blot  on  our 
local  history  if  the  ugly  imputations  so  freely  bandied 
about  amidst  the  courtly  debaucheries  of  the  Restoration 
are  destined  ever  to  be  substantiated.  The  memory  of 
Peters  belongs  in  a  sense  to  this  town,  for  he  not  only 
ministered  here  with  success  between  1634  and  1642  but 
also  interested  himself  extensively  in  ship  building  and  in 
agricultural  ventures,  investing  largely  in  real  estate  as 
well/acquiring  at  one  time  or  another  the  land  upon  which 
the  Pratt  tavern  stood  and  the  Stearns  Building  was  erected 
in  1792  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  tracts  including, 
it  is  believed,  the  site  of  the  Naumkeag  Street  Rail  way  Of- 
fice and  the  Joshua  Ward  house  on  Washington  street,  the 
house  in  which  Washington  slept  in  1789. 
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His  memory  belongs  too,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  Essex 
Institute,  for  it  is  to  that  organization  that  the  preservation 
of  what  remains  of  the  church  in  which  he  preached  has 
been  committed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  possibility  of  securing 
for  publication  here  an  impartial  and  discriminating  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  not  now  in  print,  the  mature  work 
of  one  of  the  conspicuous  writers  of  English  History  in 
the  last  generation,  himself  a  Jew  and  an  Israelite  indeed 
who  could  regard  the  hot  rage  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
thus  wholly  removed  from  all  bias  and  partisanship  grow- 
ing out  of  factions  and  antagonisms  in  the  Christian 
Church,  with  the  calm  indifference  of  one  whose  creed  al- 
lied him  with  the  Mosaic  era, — such  a  possibility  when  sug- 
gested possessed  an  interest  not  easily  to  be  suppressed 
and  prompted  a  series  of  efforts  for  the  possession  of  the 
manuscript  or  a  copy  of  it  which  have  only  just  closed 
and  which  are  here  to  be  recorded.  (See  Bulletin,  xx, 
p.  56). 

In  Vol.  n  of  the  Biblioiheca  Comubiensis  of  the  Messrs. 
George  Clement  Boase  and  William  Prideaux  Courtney, 
published  at  London  in  1878,  occurs,  at  page  474,  amongst 
a  list  of  works  relating  to  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  and 
filling  nine  of  the  large  quai*to  pages  of  that  exhaustive 
work,  the  following  item  : 

"  A  vindication  of  the  Character  of  Hugh  Peters^  by 
^^Isaac  Disraeli^  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature^ 
""etc^MS:' 

^NoTE  :  This  dissertation  was  to  have  appeared  in  con- 
"nection  with  the  last  edition  of  I.  Disraeli's  The  Life  and 
^^ Reign  of  Charles  1;  1850  :  2  vols.  8vo,  but  was  acciden- 
'*tally  omitted.  The  MS.  is  still,  lilby  penes  his  son,  The 
'*Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli ;  cf  also,  Curiosities  of  Lit* 
^erature  (1858),  i,  p.  xxxii.'* 
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In  this  prefatory  chapter  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Cu- 
riosities of  Literature,  dated  1848,  but  only  issued  in 
1858,  the  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  speaking 
of  his  father,  says,  "  the  last  labor  of  his  literary  life  was 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  Hugh  Peters.'* 

My  attention  was  called  to  these  facts  at  Oxford,  in  an 
interview  with  which  I  was  favored,  in  April,  1886,  with 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College  and  a 
brother  of  the  author.  I  afterwards  availed  myself  of  such 
means  as  lay  in  my  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  trace  out 
and,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  printing  in  our  Historical 
Collections,  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  local  annals 
of  Salem.  But  these  efforts  were  without  results  until 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Bristol,  vis- 
ited the  Essex  Institute  in  October,  1888,  and,  interesting 
himself  in  the  remains  of  the  meeting-house  in  which  Pe- 
ters ministered,  enlisted  with  ardor  in  the  search.  To  him 
I  am  wholly  indebted  for  such  negative  success, — appar- 
ently the  only  result  possible, — as  has  at  last  been  reached 
and  I  put  on  record  these  interesting  communications  in 
order  to  show  that  no  effort  has  been  spared,  either  on  Mr. 
Fry's  part  or  on  mine,  which  could  have  led  to  the  uneaith- 
ing  and  publication  of  this  unique  prodOction.  Mr.  Fry 
addressed  himself  directly  to  the  Right  Honorable  Mon- 
tague William  Lowry-Coriy,  C.  B.,  Lord  Rowton,  for- 
merly private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and 
now  his  literary  executor,  with  the  following  result. 

GoLDNET  House,  Clifton  Hill,  Bristol. 

16<*  Aug.,  18S9. 
Dear  Mr.  Bamtoxtl  : 

Yoa  may  remember  that  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
last  autumn  you  asked  me  whether  I  could  ascertain  trom.  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  literary  executor  whether  Isaac  Disraeli's  paper 
in  vindication  of  Hugh  Peters  were  in  existence  and  whether  I  could 
get  the  original  or  a  copy  for  your  Historical  Society.  I  did  not  at  the 
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rnoment  remember  that  the  executor  is  Lord  RowtOD,  formerly  Mr. 
Montague  Corry  and  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  private  secretary.  After  I  got 
to  town  this  spring  I  saw  him  on  the  subject  in  which  he  expressed  a 
very  ready  interest  and  he  promised  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  would 
have  a  search  made  for  the  MS.  among  the  very  numerous  papers  In 
his  hands.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  him. 
I  am  sorry  my  effort  has  not  been  more  successful  but  you  may  be  in- 
terested in  having  Lord  Rowton*s  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lewis  Fry. 


17  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

August  12,  1889. 
Dear  Mr.  Fry  : 

1  am  vexed  that  circumstances  have,  till  now,  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  execute  the  promise  I  made  you  in  the  spring,  and  that  only 
to-day  am  I  able  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  my  search  among  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli  for  the  MS.  in  vindication  of  Hugh 
Peters. 

As  well  as  myself,  my  secretary,  Mr.  Seaves,  has  carefully  looked 
tliem  through,  and  I  much  regret  to  say  that  not  a  scrap  relating  to 
Hugh  Peters  can  be  found.  Neither  have  we  been  more  successful 
among  the  papers  which  have  come  to  me  ftom  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

In  fact,  no  such  document,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  now  exists. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure,  had  my  search  been  more 
fortunate,  to  offer  the  MS.  to  you  for  presentation  to  the  Literary  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Salem.    I  am 

Very  faithf\illy  yours, 

ROWTON. 

To  Lewis  Fry,  Esq.,  M.  P. 


Postmark  •*  Stavangkr." 

September  6,  1889. 
Sm: 

Tour  letter  of  August  15th  reaches  me  in  a  remote  spot  in  Norway ! 
It  may  be  that,  before  this,  you  will  have  heard  trom  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  that  I  have,  to  my  regret,  failed  after  carefbl 
search  (made  with  the  object  of  gratifying  your  wish)  to  discover  any 
trace  or  part  of  Mr.  Isaac  Dlsraeirs  paper  on  Hugh  Peters. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  afraid  that  such  a  document  no  longer 
exists,  since,  so  far  as  I  Icnow,  all  the  remaining  papers  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Disraeli  as  well  as  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld  are  in  my  hands.    It  would 
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have  been  to  me  a  source  of  mach  pleasure  to  find  myself  able  to  sat- 
isfy the  laudable  desire  of  the  Essex  Institute  to  secure  the  publication 
of  so  interesting  a  bit  of  History. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

ROWTON. 

To  H.  M.  Brooks,  Esq. 


36  Jambs  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 

London,  S.  W.,  11  S«pt.,  1889. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter  of  28  Aug.  to  my  brother  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase  of  Ex- 
eter College,  Oxford,  has  been  handed  to  me  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis.  I  perfectly  remember  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Hugh  Peters  episode  to  which  you  refer.  In  1874 
having  become  aware  that  Isaac  Disraeli  had  written  a  vindication  of 
Hugh  Peters,  although  that  vindication  did  not  appear  in  his  collected 
works,  I  wrote  Benjamin  Disraeli  enquiring  what  had  become  of  it. 
In  course  of  time  I  had  a  reply  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  secretary,  stating 
that  it  was  quite  true  that  his  father  bad  written  such  an  article,  which 
article  was  to  have  been  given  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  writings. 
By  some  unaccountable  oversight  it  was  however  omitted,  and  now, 
1874,  although  Mr.  Disraeli  had  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  the 
MS.  it  could  not  be  found,  and  he  could  not  say  what  had  become  of 
it,  but  if  it  ever  turned  up  he  would  let  me  know.  I  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  pressing  him  farther  on  the  matter  and  I  never  heard  anything 
more  about  it.  I  understand  that  all  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  papers  were 
left  unreservedly  to  Lord  Row  ton  and  if  that  gentleman  has  not  come 
across  the  vindication  in  his  researches  I  am  much  aAraid  that  we  must 
consider  it  to  have  been  destroyed  or  at  some  time  abstracted  from  its 
owner's  possession.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  it  would  be  a 
most  interesting  document  to  print,  and  can  but  regret  that  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  help  you  farther  in  the  matter. 

I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gborob  C.  Boase. 
Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Esq. 

Salem. 
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ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL. 


[From  ibe  HisnroRiOAL  Collbotions  of  thb  Bbsbx  Institutb,  Vol.  xxx,  1896.] 


PRlimD  AT 

THB  SALBM  PRB88, 
1894. 
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The  one  hundredth  anniversaty 
of  the  opening  of  a  bridge  be- 
tween Beverly  and  Salem  was 
observed  with  great    spirit  on 
Monday,  September  24,  1888. 
The  occurrence  naturally  called 
forth   a  general   expression    of 
interest  in  the  old  structure, — 
in  its  history, — in  the  incidents 
of  its  building, — occasioning  a  display  in  itself  worth  going 
farto  see,  and  commemorating  an  event  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  exaggerated  in  the  estimate  of  its  effects  upon  the 
past  and  future  growth  of  Southern  Essex  County.      The 
weather  was  so  unusual  as  to  rise  quite  above  the  common- 
place, as  a  topic  for  remark.     At  the  close  of  an  excep- 
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tionally  rainy  season,  and  of  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
wettest  September  of  the  century  commemorated,  came 
eight  whole  days  of  incessant  wind  and  rain,  only  inter- 
rupted on  Monday  and  Tuesday  long  enough  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  admirable  programme  announced.  The 
decorations  were  tattered  and  dripping  before  they  were 
removed.  But  cm  the  historic  day  itself  the  skies  were 
fair,  and  so  remained  until  the  last  rocket  was  discharged 
and  the  last  bonfire  had  burned  out.  The  wind,  which 
blew  little  less  than  a  gale  on  M(mday  morning,  gave  way 
before  night-fall  to  the  calm  which  is  indispensable  to  such 
a  pageant,  and  resumed  its  sway  again  before  Tuesday's 
sunset. 

The  celebration  was  spontaneous  and  informal.  Dining 
and  speech-making — the  bane  of  modern  festivities — were 
discarded.  From  early  dawn  to  midnight,  the  pictur- 
esque old  bridge  was  seen  by  the  thousands  who  gjized 
upon  it  from  steam-car  windows  near  at  hand,  or  from 
water-craft  floating  about  the  bay,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
thousands  who  made  it  a  duty  or  a  pleasure  to  cross  it 
once  more  that  day,  flaunting  its  streamers  like  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  and  decorated  also  with  baimers  across 
its  length,  each  inscribed  with  a  bit  of  history  or  senti- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  last  time  the  bridge  had  appeared  in  gala 
dress  before,  was  on  the  occasicm  of  Lafayette's  visit  in 
1824.  On  that  day  in  August  there  was  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, in  the  midst  of  which  Captain  George  Dodge,  a  son 
of  the  first  vice-president,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  bridge  corporation,  marched  over  the 
structure  in  the  ranks  of  the  military  escort,  and  on 
the  centennial  day,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  he  crossed  it 
again.  Dr.  John  H.  Batchelder,  president  of  the  Salem 
Board  of  Aldermen,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  which  arranged  the  celebration,  was  also  on 
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the  bridge  as  a  lad  to  see  Lafayette,  and  remembered  a 
trooper  and  his  horse  fulling  at  his  feet  on  the  slippery 
planking  as  the  college  went  by. 

The  first  of  the  inscriptions  seen  on  approaching  from 
the  Salem  side  read  thus : 

Free  interoourse  helps  fraternal  feeling. 

1788.  1888. 

And  on  the  reverse  of  the  decoration  could  be  read : 

.   1788.     What  the  Fathers  bequeathed 
THE  Sons  will  cherish.    1888. 

Upon  the  arch  spanning  the  draw  were  these  words, 
blazoned  on  either  side  : 

1788. 

First  Pier  raised  Mat  3. 

Last  Pier,  September  6. 

Opened  for  Public  Travel,  September  24. 

Cost  $16,000. 

At  the  Beverly  approach,  the  inscriptions  to  be  seen  on 
the  Salem  end  were  reversed,  so  that  the  traveler,  in 
crossing  the  bridge,  found  himself  confronted  by  each  of 
these  suggestive  legends  in  turn.  For  the  day,  the  sign 
board  once  displayed  at  the  toll-gate  and  bearing  the  rates 
of  toll  established  by  law, — it  had  long  been  a  cherished 
relic  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Institute — was  removed  from 
its  retreat  on  the  walls  of  Daland  House  and  restored 
to  its  familiar  abiding  place  beside  the  draw.  Over  the 
landing  on  the  Salem  side,  at  the  end  of  Ferry  Lane, 
were  these  words : 

Ferry  established  between 

North  Point  and  Cape  Ann  Side  : 

26  December,  1636. 

And  the  legend,  at  the  Beverly  Landing — a  **  town  land« 

ing  *'  still, — much  used  within  the  last  half  century  for  the 
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unlading  of  fish  in  transit  from  the  schooner's  hold  to  the 
drying  flakes ;  a  process  of  pitching  with  heavy  forks  from 
deep-sunk  dories  into  tip-carts  which  stood,  horse,  cart  and 
man,  waist-deep  in  the  sea, — was  this : 

Fbrby  Landing,  laid  out  by  the  Coubt  of 
Sessions,  5  Januaby,  1698. 

At  night-fall  the  masses  of  interested  spectators,  far 
and  near,  compared  in  numbers  with  the  population  of 
the  two  municipalities  engaged.  A  considerable  police 
force,  under  command  of  City  Marshal  Hart  of  Salem,  and 
another  from  Beverly  under  Chief  of  Police  Woodbury, 
maintained  order,  and  kept  the  concourse  of  pedestmna 
and  of  vehicles  in  constant  motion.  A  new  foot-way  had 
been  lately  added  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge,  the 
strength  of  which,  not  calculated  for  such  an  exigency, 
had  not  before  been  proved,  and  it  was  only  by  an  ap- 
proach to  the  unreached  desideratum  of  perpetual  motion 
that  the  foot-vvay  could  be  insured  against  the  massing  of 
spectators  at  eligible  points,  or  the  road-bed  of  the  bridge 
against  an  absolute  blockade  of  carriage  travel.  Fortu- 
nately no  accident  occuiTed,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
day  was  unalloyed.  Travelers  who  had  seen  the  best 
the  old  world  has  to  offer, — Venice  in  her  evening  beauty, 
— the  **ItHlienische  Nacht"  of  northern  Europe, — the  ffetes 
about  Lake  Lehman  at  the  ingathering  of  the  vintage, — 
the  torchlight  processions  of  boats  on  the  Rhine, — and 
trie  midnight  pageants  which  are  common  on  the  interment 
of  the  Swabian  princes, — found  something  in  the  im- 
promptu display  at  Beverly  Bridge  which  was  wholly  to 
their  liking.  Ome's  Point  and  the  Willows  showed  their 
beacon  fires — the  Bar,  exposed  by  the  low  tide  which 
made  the  promised  procession  of  water-craft  impossible, 
had  its  bonfire,  and  Ram's  Horn  Beacon  its  pyramid  of 
flame. 
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The  contemporary  press  has  chronicled  the  display 
with  80  much  elaboration  and  accuracy  of  detail  that 
little  remains  to  say.  From  the  water  battery  at  the  Ju- 
nipers all  the  way  round  lo  Tuck's  Point,  almost  without 
a  break,  stretched  one  continuous  cordon  of  sparkling 
points  of  fire,  while  from  Joshua's  Mountidn  to  the  Gus 
House  wharf,  picked  out  with  gas-jets  and  incandescent 
lights,  and  projected  boldly  against  the  sky,  rose  a  forest 
of  masts  and  electric  poles,  reflected  in  the  sombre  tide 
below,  each  bearing  its  tribute  of  bunting  or  of  flame,  and 
all  brought  into  high  relief,  now  and  again,  by  some  blaz- 
ing rocket  or  exploding  bomb.  The  harbor,  being  natu- 
rally the  best  point  from  which  to  see  the  show,  was  alive 
with  flitting  launches  and  long  lines  of  moving  dories, 
each  bearing  its  lights  and  flaigs.  The  bridge  stretched 
its  low  outline,  as  though  festooned  with  strings  of  pearls, 
the  powerful  arc-lights  flashing  like  larger  diamonds,  here 
and  there,  all  mirrored  in  the  tide. 

For  most  of  the  day,  Missud's  famous  Cadet  Band  had 
occupied  a  position  near  the  Salem  Ferry  Landing,  and 
on  the  Beverly  side  another  military  band  was  posted 
high  in  the  air,  at  the  top  of  Girdler's  coal  elevator,  and 
from  this  lofty  eyrie  took  up  the  strain  in  turn,  like 
strophe  and  antistrophe  in  the  old  Greek  chorus,  so  that 
from  mid-day  until  almost  midnight  the  air  thi*obbed  with 
martial  music.  The  schools  had  been  dismissed  at  noon, 
and  the  reverberation  of  a  hundred  guns, — Captain  Du- 
chesney's  Parrot  Battery  ordered  there  for  the  purpose, — 
fifty  rounds  at  high  noon, — fifty  at  sunset, — accented  the 
common  joy  and  made  the  startled  sea-gulls  flutter. 

During  the  day  a  scow,  manned  with  two  sweeps  and  a 
steersman  to  scull,  well  enough  representing  the  ferry  boat 
of  another  century,  plied  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  an  old  chaise  belonging  in  Peabody,  which 
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was  said  to  have  crossed  the  ferry  in  its  better  days,  for 
it  might  well  have  figured  as  the  "  one  hoss  shay"  when 
the  bridge  was  opened,  made  its  trips  across  the  planks 
under  the  guidance  of  our  famous  octogenarian  huntsman, 
Benjamin  Grover,  who  was  arrayed  in  antique  garb  and 
furnished  with  a  horse  and  harness  of  unmistakable  archaic 
preteptions. 

The  Dixey  tavern,  and  George  Cabot's  house,  where 
Washington  was  entertained  at  breakfast,  were  both,  with 
other  hospitable  residences  in  Beverly,  in  holiday  attire, 
and  when  the  scene  fitly  closed  at  last,  and  the  harvest 
moon  rose  slowly  behind  the  islands  and  asserted  her 
prerogative,  a  day  of  genuine  and  unique  enjoyment  had 
been  added  to  the  span  of  life.  The  Storm  King,  who 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  abdicated  in  the  interest 
of  hospitality  and  good  neighborhood,  resumed  his  sway. 
It  was  as  though  a  curtain  had  been  lifted  on  the  brilliant 
scene  and  then  let  drop  again. 

Why  all  this  pride,  pomp,  circumstance?  There  are 
other  bridges  as  old, — as  costly, — Jis  substantial) — as  pic- 
turesque. Southern  Essex  County  would  seem  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  importance, — and  its  engineering,  which  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  Washington,  was  long  ago  out- 
done by  more  modern  achievements.  Yet  for  us  there  is 
but  one  bridge.  Let  it  burn  to-night  and  you  shall  then 
appreciate  its  value.  It  would  then  be  recognized  as  the 
missing  link  between  two  unique  communities, — on  the 
south  side,  Salem, — a  city  almost  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
whether  considered  as  to  settlement  or  civic  honors,— only 
Plymouth  ahead  of  her  in  birth, — only  Boston  before  her. 
as  a  city, — steady  in  growth,  but  slow, — rich  in  resources, 
— rich  in  history  also ;  and  on  the  north,  Beverly,  eldest 
born  of  her  many  daughters, — richalso  in  tmdition  and  in 
wealth, — knocking  with  some  impatience  already  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  sisterhood  of  Massachusetts  cities. 
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If  one  could  tell  us  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  valuables  have  passed  the  old  bridge, 
north  or  south,  in  the  year  just  closed, — how  many  loads 
of  fuel  and  lime  and  bricks  and  lumber, — how  many  boxes 
of  shoes  and  barrels  of  bread  stuffs, — how  many  costly 
vehicles  of  pleasure  or  profit, — we  should  cease  to  wonder 
that  it  commands  our  interest.  Or  if  one  could  count  the 
loads  of  hay  and  kitchen  truck — of  animal  and  human 
food — ^which  pass  the  old  bridge  in  a  twelve-month,  and 
which  could,  at  present  values,  reach  neither  the  Sailem 
nor  the  Boston  markets  without  it, — relegate  all  this  to  the 
old  Boston  road,  by  the  Horse  Bridge  and  Danvers  Plains 
and  Sangus,  or  try  to  move  its  bulk  across  Bass  River  by 
ferriage  or  even  by  freight-car  on  the  railway,  and  you 
shall  see  what  the  bridge  meant  to  Rowley  and  Ipswich, 
and  Hjimiltonand  Wenham,  and  Manchester  and  Glouces- 
ter, as  well  as  to  Beverly  and  to  Salem — for  which  of  these 
thrifty  places  would  have  been  quite  what  they  are  with- 
out the  bridge  ? 

The  retail  trade  which  now  pays  its  tribute  to  Salem, 
from  Beverly  and  Manchester,  and  Hamilton  and  Wen- 
ham,  no  bridge  existing,  must  find  accommodation  else- 
where. Much  of  it  is  brought  here  even  now  by  our 
neighbors  who  have  heavy  farming  and  gardening  pro- 
ducts to  dispose  of,  and  who  if  they  did  not  sell  them 
here,  would  tiike  their  trade  to  Boston.  There  would  be 
scimt  profit  in  farming  and  gardening  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Beverly  if  there  were  no  access  to  the  Salem 
market  but  a  ferry-boat, — if  the  way  to  Boston  remained 
what  it  was  when  the  Port  Bill  and  the  Siege  were  starv- 
ing the  little  capital  into  rebellion  and  enforced  dependence 
on  her  neighbors  1 

The  condition  of  travel  preceding  the  building  of  the 
bridge  must  be  briefly  sketched.    Conant,  Woodbury  and 
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the  rest  had  found  their  way  to  **Cape  Ann  Syde*  in 
dugouts  up  Bass  River,  first  landing  near  the  river  head  ; 
then,  in  1649,  at  Dmper's  Point,  where  a  highway  and 
landing  were  established  that  year  by  the  General  Court. 
Bpt  John  Stone,  the  son-in-law  of  William  Dixey,  had 
been  licensed,  Dec.  26,  1636,  to  maintain  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  a  ferry  between  his  house  at  '*  North  Point  ** 
or  the  "Neck  **  and  '*Cape  Anne  Syde,*'  and  to  charge  a 
penny  a  passage  for  each  inhabitant  and  two  pence  for  a 
stranger.  There  was  no  provision  for  beasts  of  burthen 
nor  for  cattle. 

William  Dixey  took  the  ferry  for  three  years,  in  Dec., 
1639 — **  he  to  keep  an  horse-boate,**  and  to  have  besides 
the  fares  above  allowed,  *'for  meei*es,  horses,  and  other 
great  beasts,  6d. :  for  goats,  calves  and  swine,  2d."  These 
were  active,  growing  years.  Mackerell  Cove  was  enough 
of  a  village  to  be  named  in  1642.  William  Dixey  ceiti- 
fies,  Dec.  30,  1646,  '^that  being  imployed  by  y«  towne  of 
Salem  to  find  out  a  way  fro'  th*  towne  towards  Manchester, 
doe  testifie  that  we  found  a  way  and  made  it  sufficient." 

The  five  farms  by  the  Great  Pond  Side  were  granted, 
1636.  Bass  River  Side  began  to  agitate  for  autonomy  in 
1649, — got  leave  to  form  a  church,  1650, — employed  the 
Hibbards,  Joshua  and  Jeremiah,  as  preachers  and  teach- 
ers about  1654,  and  was  practically  independent  of  Salem 
in  1659. 

Joshua  Hibbard,  from  whom  we  may  suppose  Joshua's 
mountain  to  have  derived  its  name,  was  preaching  there 
from  May,  1653 ;  and  Jeremiah,  who  lived  in  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Lothrop's  house,  after  July,  1654.  This  is  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  St.  Johns  and  Poit  Royal. 

Woods'  New  England  Prospect  says  that  in  1639  the 
planters  were  getting  their  hay  and  corn  from  farms 
across  the  river  and  were  using 
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whole  pi;ie  trees,  "  about  two  fpote  and  a  half  over  and 
t>Yenty  foote  long."  He  says  they  ar^  numerous  and 
styles  them  "  water-horses." 

But  even  after  the  establishioeijjfc  of  a  fejTy,— ^ith 
places  of  entertainment  at  eitljer  lauding, — Stone's  house 
making  way  for  the  Massey  Tavern  at  the  Salem  end,  and 
a  platform  and  staj[)le  being  established  on  the  Beverly  side, 
in  1752,  with  Dixie's,  afterwjirds  Leach's,  Tavern  just  be- 
yond,— ^he  ferry  was  still  an  obstructipn  to  travel.  Whe^i 
Caiptaii^  Lothrop  was  killed  at  Bloody  Brook,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Colony  ^pp^inted  John  Hathorne  of  Salem  to 
command  the  Beverly  traiu-btuid>  and  a  remonstnipce, 
which  proved  effectual,  gives  as  one  ground  of  objectioi^, 
that  "  on  account  of  distance  and  the  inconveniency  of  th,e 
ferry,  he  is,  in  a  manner,  wholly  incapable  tp  b^  service- 
able unto  us." 

The  Ferry  was  at  first  approached  on  the  Sajem  side 
by  a  bridle-path  or  footway  eight  feet  wide, — the  width 
of  a  good  sidewalk, — which  followed  the  banks  of  the 
North  River  all  the  way  do.wn  from  Town  Bricjlge,  where 
Bridge  street  now  eaters  Goodhue  and  Boston  streets. 
This  was  most  zealously  guarded  in  the  early  legislatio^i 
of  tiie  town.  A  long  section  of  it  was  discontinued,  March 
9,  1767,  on  the  laying  out  of  Federal  street.  In  1761 
Miles  Vyard  deposed  that  he  had  known  and  used  it  since 
1690.  Portions  of  it  can  be  traced  at  tiie  end  near  the 
F^rry,  along  the  upland  east  of  the  railroad  bed,  betvyeen 
Skerry  and  Conant  streets,  and  in  March  street  court  a 
section  of  it  prpbably  survives. 

By  an  order  dated  1644 — **  such  as  have  houses  and 
lots  next  the  water-side  shall  maintayne  a  good  way  both 
for  horse  and  man  of  eight  foote  broad  at  least  upon  payne 
of  presentm*  and  fine."  Ensign  Dixie  kept  the  tavern 
on  the  Beverly  Side  in  1652  and  promised  the  town  to 
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keep  the  **  couiitrie  way  in  sufficient  repayre  for  horse  and 
carts"  iu  consideration  that  it  be  continued  before  his 
house. 

These  lanes  and  footways  were  not  rigidly  located  but 
were  moved  about  from  time  to  time.  On  the  Salem 
side  the  marshy  tract  near  the  Ferry  was  apportioned  in 
lots  to  heads  of  families  as  early  as  1637,  deriving  its 
value  from  the  thatch  and  flags  which  could  be  cut  there. 
It  was  known  as  the  Planter's  Marsh.  Landlord  Gedney 
of  the  "Ship  Tavern  "  had  a  twelve-acre  farm,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  hospitable  table,  a  little  to  the  southeasterly, 
and  was  allowed,  in  1657-8,  to  fence  in  the  lane,  so  he 
kept  a  footway  open  with  gates  and  turn-stiles,  through 
the  fields  towards  the  ferry,  and  paid  the  town  forty  shil- 
lings. In  1649  the  lane  is  spoken  of  as  a  •"  highway  "  in 
exchange  for  the  appropriation  of  which  he  is  to  "  leave  a 
wjiy  to  the  watering  place." 

In  1644,  George  Emery  was  allowed  to  fence  in  this 
*•  highway  leaving  astije  or  gate  to  goe  to  the  water,"  and 
in  1657,  it  was  ordered  that  Francis  Skerry,  a  large  land- 
bolder  on  the  neck,  "doe  forthwith  remove  his  fence  to 
the  enlargment  of  the  countrie  way  one  pole  into  his 
grounds,  and  answer  all  damages  to  the  town  through  his 
neglect,"  and  again  in  1680,  having  "enclosed  a  lane  of 
the  towne's  by  the  Planter's  marsh,  and  set  his  fence  too 
far  out  by  the  Ferry,  he  must  this  year  rectify." 

1639  was  a  year  of  progress.  A  state  highway  was 
projected  and  carried  through  from  Newbury  to  Hinghani 
and  the  Old  Colony.  The  Colony  Records  for  1639  and 
1640  show  its  character.  Dixey  could  no  doubt  do  bet- 
ter with  a  tavern  on  the  Cape  Ann  than  cm  the  Salem 
side,  for  all  the  heavier  marketing  which  would  be  in  de- 
mand and  would  choke  up  a  ferry-way,  such  as  hay  and 
corn  and  kitcb^^n  gardening  were  furnished  from  the  north 
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and  east  of  Salem.  He  took  the  ferry  for  three  yeai*8  and 
set  up  the  first  horse-boat.  The  fares  were  continued  at 
"2d  from  a  stranger:  for  townesmen  or  townedwellers 
Id  a  piece :  for  mares,  horses  and  great  other  beasts,  six 
pence  a  piece :  for  goats,  cjilves  and  swine  2d  a  piece." 
And  this  adjustment  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  for 
fourteen  years,  when  in  1653,  Richard  Stackhouse,  "for 
the  relief  of  his  familie,  is  to  have  the  keeping  of  the 
ferry  towards  Ipswich" — and  we  find  him  there  in  1659 
when  the  town  desired  an  "Inlardgm*"  of  the  highway  to 
the  ferry,  and  took  forty  rods  of  land  from  "ffrancis  Sker- 
ry" for  the  purpose,  giving  hinj  in  return  twelve  acres  of 
upland.  Tiiese  cross-lot  bye-ways  would  hardly  satisfy 
our  modern  requirements — though  they  are  common  in 
the  older  parts  of  England,  and  for  picturesqueness  and 
romantic  interest  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  of  course 
involved  the  removal  and  replacing  of  bars,  whenever  the 
way  passed  from  one  man's  to  another  man's  "propriety  ;" 
gates  were  a  later  expedient,  but  few  of  the  footways 
and  bridle-paths  so  often  met  with  in  the  old  world  are 
now  without  both  gates  and  turn-stiles.  John  Massey 
kept  the  ferry  in  1686,  having  built  there  in  1661.  A 
new  Ferry  Lane  was  laid  out  in  1701  and  was  so  called 
for  the  next  half  century.  The  tolls  from  the  Ferry 
were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  grammar  schools 
in  Salem.  This  was  naturally  regarded  by  Beverly  as  a 
grievance.  Frequent  protests  were  made, — notably  a 
vigorous  one  in  1737, — but  to  no  purpose.  In  1783  bet- 
ter accommodations  were  secured, — boats  were  ordered 
on  each  side  of  the  river  at  night  and  no  more  than  double 
ferriage  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  them.  The  Salem 
approach  was,  at  great  expense,  reconstructed  in  1784, 
in  the  hope  of  silencing  the  growing  demand  for  a  bridge. 
The  time  for  more  reliable  means  of  communication  was 
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nt  hand.  Not  metely  the  friction  growing  6nt  bf  unsatis- 
factory management  hastened  it  on,  but  the  elements  also 
were  allies  of  the  new  dispensation.  Very  frequently  the 
Ferry  froze  over ;  not  always  so  firmly  as  to  be  passable 
on  the  ice,  but  suflSciently  t<)  impede  for  days  the  passage 
of  a  boat.  It  was  impassable  in  storms.  In  1662  John 
Balch,  a  grandson  of  Roger  Co'narit,  was  drowned  while 
crossing  in  a  tempest. 

Joseph  WiUard;  il  civil  engineer  ivho  had  passed  nine 
years  of  his  life  iii  Beverly,'  where  his  fitther,  afterwards 
President  of  Harvard  College,  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  from  1772  to  1781,  testified  that  the  bridge  prob- 
lem had  been  to  him  a  subject  of  Constant  stddy  during 
that  period,  and  that  he  had  made  measurements  on  the 
ice  in  1780.  His  results,  with  a  itiap,  are  6n  file  at  the 
State  Hoase. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence  the  gallant  and 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  had  done  so  much  in  aid  of 
our  arms  and  hoped  so  much  from  us  as  a  potent  ally  and 
as  grateful  beneficiaries,  made  haste  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  actual  condition  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. A  party  of  them  crossed  this  ferry,  on  their  way 
frorfi  Newbiny  to  Boston  and  their  observations  throw  a 
side  light  upon  our  subject. 

The  eminent  French  author,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  France  and  a  Major-General 
holding  a  command  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeauin  the 
allied  forces  of  France  in  America,  the  familiar  corres- 
pondent of  Washington,  who  playfully  addresses  him  as  a 
"philosopher  and  a  soldier,"  gi^es  us  a  charming  picture 
of  the  locality  we  are  considering,  as  it  looked  to  him  and 
to  his  staff*,  in  the  autumn  of  1782.  In  his  "Travels  in 
North  America,"  the  writer  details  a  journey  he  made  on 
horseback  from   Hartford  to  Portsmouth  by  the  way  of 
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Chncord,  Lexiiigtofn,  Haverhill  and  Exeter  nrid  back 
throagh  Newbnry  and  Salem  to  Boston,'  in  company  with 
bis  brillinnt  and  distinjjuished  Aids-de-Camp,  the  Barons 
de  Taleyhmd,  de  Vaudreail  and  de  Montesquieu.  ''Before 
vim  arrive  at  Sjllem," — the  writet  says;— "is  a  handsome 
rising  town  callfed  Beverley.  This  is  a  new  establishmeiit 
produced  by  commerce;  on  the  left  shore  of  the  creek 
which  bathes  the  town  of  Salem  on  the  north  side:  One 
cannot  bdt  be  astonished  to  see  beautiful  hoiises,  larger 
warehouses^  etc.,  springhig  tip  in  great  numbers,  at  so 
small  a  distance  from  a  commercial  town;  the  prosperity 
of  whifch  is  riot  diiliinished  by  it." 

Here  the  translator,  a  Scotch  gentleman  then  living  at 
the  "Sun  Tkvern"  in  Salem  (where  tht  Essex  Hodse  now 
stands,  kn(i(wn  also  before  the  Revolutioh  as  the  "King's 
Arms"  and  late^  as  "GoodhufeV  ftorii  Willianl  Goodhue 
who  kept  it,  although  in  the  ahtumfi  of  1782,  Samuel 
Robinson  figured  as  "mine  host"  of  the  "Sun  Tavern") ;  in- 
serts this  note : 

"The  town  of  Beverley  began  to  flourish  greatly  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  extraordinary  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  the  great  success  of  the  Messieurs  Gobbets, 
gentlemen  of  strong  understanding  and  the  most  liberal 
minds,  well  adapted  to  the  most  enlarged  commercial  un- 
dertakings, and  the  business  of  government.  Two  of 
their  privateers  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  In  the 
European  seas,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  peace,  several 
West  Indiamen  to  the  value  of  at  least  £100,000  sterling." 

The  French  author  then  adds — "We  crossed  the  creek 
in  t\Vo  flat-bottomed  boats,  continuing  each  six  horses. 
In  ct'ossing,  we  Could  very  plainly  distinguish  the  opening 
of  the  harbour,  and  a  castle  situated  on  the  extremity  of 
the  neck,  which  defends  the  entrance.  This  neck  is  a 
tongue  of  land  running  to  the  eastward,  and  connected 
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with  Salem  only  by  a  very  narrow  sort  of  causeway.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  neck,  and  of  tlie  causeway,  is  the 
creek  that  forms  the  true  port  of  Salem,  which  has  no 
other  defence  than  the  extreme  difficulty  of  entering  with- 
out a  good  practical  pilot.  The  view  of  these  two  ports 
which  are  confounded  together  to  the  sight, — that  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  which  is  embraced  by  two  creeks,  or  rather 
arms  of  the  sea, — the  ships  and  edifices  which  appear  in- 
termingled,— forms  a  very  beautiful  picture,  which  I  re- 
gret not  having  seen  at  a  better  season  of  the  year. 

"As  I  had  no  letters  for  any  inhabitants  of  Sniem,  I 
alighted  at  Goodhue's  tavern,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
which  I  found  very  good,  and  was  soon  served  with  an 
excellent  supper.  In  this  Inn  was  a  sort  of  Club  of  mer- 
chants, two  or  three  of  whom  came  to  visit  me ;  and 
amongst  others  M.  de  la  Fille,  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux, 
who  had  been  established  five  years  at  Boston."  (Perhaps 
his  translator  was  a  member  of  this  club.  The  date  of  the 
ariival  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastelluxat  Salem,  was  Novem- 
ber 13,  1782.  The  translator  had  dined  with  Washing- 
ton at  his  headquarters  in  October  aiid  marched  north 
with  the  French  contingent.  He  records  in  a  foot-note, 
his  extrenie  regret  at  not  meeting  the  Marquis  on  his  so- 
journ in  Salem.  He  was  absent  in  Boston  attending  a 
OmcertHall  Assembly.  M.  the  M.  de  Chastellux  did  not 
leave  Salem  without  visiting  the  ware-houses  and  shipping. 
About  twenty  sails  were  in  port.  In  general,  he  says,  the 
place  has  a  rich  and  animated  appearance.  Towards  noon 
on  the  14lh  of  November,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
to  Boston,  surprised  as  ho  says  to  see  the  town  or  suburb 
of  Salem  extending  near  a  mile  to  the  westward.  He  took 
the  old  Boston  road,  by  way  of  the  Bell  Tavern.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  there  was  no 
bridge  there   was  no  Bridge  street.     It  is  difficult  to  re- 
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produce  Bass  Eiver  and  the  North  River  without  a  rail- 
road or  a  bridge, — without  a  wharf  in  the  foreground  or 
a  church  spire  in  the  distance, — no  factories,  no  gas  works, 
no  hives  of  varied  industry,  no  monuments  of  skill  and 
enterprise, — only  a  changeless  monotony  in  the  struggle 
tor  life ;  nothing  for  the  eye  but  meadow  and  forest,  a  few 
fishing  smacks,  a  score  or  two  of  cal)ins,  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  tillage, — unbroken  snow  in  winter, — unbroken 
dullness  everywhere.     Thus  the  poet  paints  it : 

**  About  the  borders  of  the  Sea 
**  The  sea-folk  wandered  heavily  : 
**  Aboufthe  wintry  river-side 
**  The  weary  fishers  would  abide." 

It  is  probably  an  easier  task  for  average  imaginative 
powers  to  create  out  of  nothing  a  scene  which  has  never 
been,  than  it  is  to  eliminate  from  the  mind  all  trace  of  a 
familiar  picture,  and  restore  from  fancy  the  scene  which 
existed  there  before  the  present  picture  came  within  our 
k^n.     But  such  was  the  Salem  of  the  old  planters. 

Bridge  street,  as  we  see  it,  had  no  being  until  1789. 
The  broad  expanse  of  salt  marsh  extending  from  river  to 
cove  was  first  devoted  as  we  have  seen  mainly  to  cmps 
of  flag  and  thatch  and  meadow  hay;  invaluable  supplies 
to  a  primitive  population.  Cabins  which  were  encased 
in  clay-l>oards, — a  word  now  corrupted  or  refined  into 
clap-boards,  for  upon  these  outuide  strips  of  boarding 
was  applied,  in  lieu  of  mortar,  a  "rough  cast"  of  clay 
called  "  daubbing," — and  which  were  imbedded,  on  the 
roof,  under  a  mass  of  thatch, — perhaps  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  the  most  unwholesome  device  ever  hit  upon  for 
housing  the  human  species, — rendered  a  tract  of  salt 
marsh  near  town  well  nigh  invaluable  to  the  fii*st  inhabi- 
tants, and  this  tract  was  long  known  as  the  "  old  planter's 
marsh." 
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It  had  its  clay  pit  and  potter's  field,  and  gradually 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  few  large  land  holders, 
Francis  Skerry,  and  later,  William  Burnett  Brown  and 
Benjamin  Piekman  and  Dudley  Woodbridge,  being  of  the 
number.  The  lane  leading  to  the  town  landing  and  ferry 
no  doul)t  followed  the  bank  of  the  North  River  because  it 
was  of  essential  importance  for  Uie  taking  of  fish  and 
clams  for  a  food  supply,  and  also  for  the  general  purpose 
of  communication  with  the  farms  in  North  Fields  and  at 
Bass  River  Head  and  Cnpe  Ann  Side  and  Marble  Har- 
bor, that  there  should  be  a  free  open  passage-way  skirt- 
ing the  rivers. 

But  when  travel  had  gi'own  and  a  bridge  was  to  be 
built,  directness  between  point  and  point  became  the  first 
consideration,  and  a  broad  straight  avenue  was  laid  out 
through  the  marsh,  and  this  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  men  of  taste  and  means  as  an  eligible  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  fine  residences  in  Chestnut  street  and  Wash- 
ington squaie  were  not  then  erected.  A  nol)le  row  of 
American  elms,  the  finest  trees  we  have  for  street  deco- 
ration, was  set  out. 

The  Woodbridges,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  family,  built 
the  great  brick  mansion  house  at  the  corner  of  March 
street, — another  great  brick  house,  boined  in  1864,  was 
erected  opposite, — the  water  views  and  landsciipe  vistas 
in  front  and  re^'  were  much  admired, — and  for  a  time  this 
northern  street  seemed  likely  to  become  the  "court  end" 
of  Salem.  But  Captain  Pickering  Dodge,  who  had  in- 
tended building  there,  and  perhaps  Hon.  Dudley  L. 
Piekman  and  Humphrey  Devereux,  Esquire,  also,  decided 
that  another  marshy  tract  between  £ssex  street  and  Broad 
Fields  was,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred,  and  accordingly 
erected  some  of  the  stately  mansions  which  have  lent  an 
abiding  charm  and  wide  celebrity  to  Chestnut  street. 
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The  charter  of  the  bridge  was  not  seoni-ed  without  a 
struggle.  The  proposal  to  spaa  the  ferry-way  with  a 
bridge  came  from  Beverly.  Naturally  that  town  had  the 
larger  interest  in  securing  an  easy  passage  of  the  river, 
and  naturally  such  a  proposal,  coming  from  another  town, 
did  not  attract  Salem. 

If  we  take  up  the  movement  and  follow  it  through  its 
historical  periods,  the  grounds  of  objection  and  advocacy 
will  in  turn  receive  full  justice. 

The  archives  of  the  Commonwealth,  covering  this  time, 
furnish  interesting  reading.  The  first  recorded  move- 
ment for  a  bridge  seems  to  have  been  initiated  June  13, 
1787,  by  the  execution  of  an  agreement  for  stock.  Its 
language  well  describes  the  situation.  All  but  six  shares 
were  at  once  subscribed  for. 

AGHEEMEKT  OF  THE   SUBS0RIBER8    FOB  SHARES   IN  ESSEX 

BRIDGE. 

Whrrbas,  to  obtain  t^e  easiest,  safest  and  least  expensive  commn- 
nication  between  the  inhabitants  of  differeDt  parts  of  a  country,  par- 
ticnlarlj  thoxe  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  it,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  esseutially  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  commerce,  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  to  accommodate  in- 
dividuaLs :  And  whereas  a  bridge  across  the  riyer  running  between 
Salem  and  Beverly  would  be  of  great  convenience  and  uiiUty  to  the 
Eastern  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
would  greatly  benefit  the  populous  County  of  Essex,  by  enabling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conntry  towns  to  carry  their  articles  of  produce  to 
market,  and  also  to  carry  goods  from  thence,  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  they  now  do ;  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  seU  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Sea  Port  Ttiwns  at  a  lower  price,  and  buy  their  goods  at 
a  price  something  higher  than  they  cou'd  otherwise  aflTord,  and  at  the 
same  time  both  parties  make  a  greater  profit  to  themselves :  And 
whereas  the  towns  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  beside  being  accommodated 
with  a  bridge  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  may  expect  to 
receive  particular  advantage  therefrom  by  having  their  markets  more 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
bringing  new  purchasers  for  their  merchandise  and  more  employment 
to  their  mechanics  and  labourers : 
8 
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Now  we,  the  subscribers,  to  promote  tbe  beneficial  ends  before 
mentioned,  do  each  of  as  covenant,  agree  and  engage  with  each  other 
subscriber  to  this  writing,  that  we  will  each  of  us  become  a  proprie- 
tor in  a  wooden  bridge  to  be  erected  across  the  river  running  between 
Salem  and  Beverly,  and  wlU  take  so  many  shares  therein  as  are  affixed 
to  our  names  respectively,  the  whole  being  divided  into  two  hundred 
shares,  and  such  sums  at  such  instalments,  and  at  such  times  after  the 
first  day  of  December  next,  to  pay  and  advance  therefor  to  the  di- 
rectors or  managers  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  and  voted  by  a  major  part  of  the  subscribers,  allowing  to 
each  subscriber  as  many  votes  as  he  has  subscribed  shares. 

The  covenants  and  engagements  before  mentioned  are  upon  this 
condition :  that  the  Oeneral  Ck>urt  do  incorporate  us  for  the  purpose 
of  building  said  bridge  before  the  first  day  of  December  next,  upon 
such  terms  and  with  such  privileges  as  shall  be  approved  of  and  ac- 
cepted by  a  major  part  of  the  subscribers,  each  being  allowed  at  the 
meetings  to  give  as  many  votes  as  he  has  subscribed  for  shares  in  the 
bridge. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  this  thir- 
teenth day  of  June,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 


John  Cabot,  ten  shares. 
George  Cabot,  ten  shares. 
Brown  &  Thomdike,  sixteen 

shares. 
Joseph  Lee,  eight  shares. 
Andrew  Cabot,  twelve  shares. 
Zachariah  Gage,  six  shares. 
Hugh  Hill,  six  shares. 
Thomas  Hovey,  one  share. 
William  Homan,  one  share. 
Samuel  Goodridge,  one  share. 
Thomas  Stephens,  two  shares. 
John  Lovett,  4th,  two  shares. 
Joseph  Baker,  two  shares. 
Isaac  Chapman,  two  shares. 
Benjamin  Elllngwoud,  four 

shares. 
John  Dike,  one  share. 
George   Cabot,  for  Deborah 

Cabot,  for  five  shares. 
Nathaniel  Lampson,  one  share. 
Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  two  shares. 
George  Dodge,  five  shares. 


Wm.  Gray,  Jun',  thre^  shares. 

N.  Goodnle,  two  shares. 

John  Derby,  ten  shares. 

John  Saunders,  Jun',  five  shares. 

Jno.  Appleton,  two  shares. 

Joseph  Grafton,  for  E.  H.  Derby, 

Esq.,  four  shares. 
Joseph  Grafton,  one  share. 
Thomas  Davis,  Jun',  two  shares. 
John  Dyson,  two  shares. 
Henry  Williams,  one  share. 
Joseph  Wood,  one  share. 
Israel  I'horndike,  for  Daniel 

Rogers,  two  shares. 
Brown  &  Thorndike,  four  shares. 
Israel  Thomdike,  for  Jacob  Oliver, 

two  shares. 
Joseph  Grafton,  for  Edward 

Pulling,  Esq.,  two  shares. 
Wm.  Prescott.  one  share. 
Jno.  Tittle,  one  share. 
Nathan  Dane,  two  shares. 
Nathan  Leach,  one  share. 
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John  Fisk,  five  shares,   provided    Joseph  Grafton,  for  Sarah 

the  bridge  is  built    where  the        Pickman,  three  shares. 

ferry  now  is.  John  Dane,  one  share. 

Joseph  White,  three  shares.  Israel  Thomdlke,f  or  Mary  Bowles » 

Dudley  Woodbridge,  ten  shares.  two  shares. 

Joshua  Plnmmer,  ten  shares.  George  Cabot,  three  shares. 

John  Saunders,  three  shares.  Asa  Leach,  one  share. 

Benjamin    Pickman,  five  shares,    Robert  Haskell,  two  shaves. 

if  the  bridge  is  built  near  ferry     Larkin  Thomdike,  one  share. 

lane.  George  Cabot,  three  shares.* 

Israel  Thorndike,  three  shares.* 

♦Subscribed  May  8,  1788,  agreeable  to  a  vote  of  the  directors. 

A  petition  to  the  General  Court,  dated  June  18,  put 
the  matter  on  these  grounds :  ^  Inhabitants  of  the  East- 
em  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  passing  to  and  from  the 
great  market  towns  of  Boston,  Salem  and  Marblehead, 
are  either  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  passing  a  long 
ferry  or  obliged  to  ti*avel  several  miles  out  of  their  way, 
over  a  very  bad  and  unpleasant  road,**  and  "are  mostly 
unable  to  transport  any  heavy  goods  or  produce,  the  ferry 
being  entirely  useless  for  that  purpose.** 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  petition  of  Beverly 
to  l>e  set  off  from  Salem,  dated  1659,  assigns  th»  ferry  as 
the  only  reason. 

At  once  Salem  parties,  opposed  to  the  building  of  any 
T>ridge,  began  to  advocate  as  an  alternative  a  bridge  con- 
necting Orne's  Point  in  North  Salem,  with  Joshua's 
Mountain  in  Beverly. 

On  the  21st  of  June  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Bev- 
erly. The  Orne's  Point  project'  was  denounced  as  involv- 
ing a  bridge  one-fourth  greater  in  length  as  well  as  cost. 
The  representatives  of  the  town  were  unanimously  in- 
structed for  a  bridge,  and  to  characterize  the  ferry  as 
being  "  for  carts  and  wagons  totally  useless." 

A  printed  blank  form  of  petition  for  the  bridge  was  in 

>The  Orne's  Poiiit  project  bad  life  in  it  as  late  as  1807. 
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circulation  and  numerously  signed  copies  began  to  reach 
tlie  State  House.  Tliat  from  Ipswich  was  received  June 
22 ;  from  Gloucester  June  27 :  Newburyport,  Boxford, 
Audover,  TopsBeld,  Wenham,  Manchester,  Amesbury 
and  Methuen  joined  the  movement  a  little  later,  and  all 
were  uuanimous  for  the  bridge.  Sixteen  towns  in  the 
county  had  declared  for  it  before  November,  leaving  Dan- 
vers  and  a  part  of  Salem  alone  in  opposition. 

The  declared  object  was  to  **  facilitate  intercourse  with 
the  opulent  town  of  Salem.** 

Manchester  set  forth  her  yiews  in  these  words:  A 
bridge  had  long  been  their  earnest  wish  in  order  to  reach 
Salem  and  Marblehead.  **  Eighty-five  poor  widows  of  the 
war,  encircled  with  a  numerous  offspring  of  135  fatherless 
children,  are  almost  wholly  supported  in  manufacturing 
cloths,  nearly  the  whole  carried  by  them  to  Salem  market 
in  exchange  for  raw  material  and  food.** 

Newburyport  brought  forwaixl  these  reasons,  in  a  doc- 
ument elegantly  engrossed  by  an  agent  of  the  town,  spec- 
ially delegated  to  push  on  the  project :  ^  All  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimao  are  always  intimately  connected  with 
Salem  and  Marblehead  merchants,  in  ship-building  for 
them,  and  in  winter,  when  no  water-ways  are  open,  there 
is  great  inconvenience  in  transporting  sails,  stores,  rig- 
ging, and  goods  taken  in  payment  by  them.  Malls  are 
delayed  by  the  snow  through  Danvers,  and  there  is 
trouble  and  danger  from  wind  at  the  ferry.  They  have 
weighed  the  Salem  remonstrance  and  think  the  objec(ionB 
imaginary.    They  are  unanimous  for  a  bridge  at  the  feiTy.** 

Wenham,  on  a  second  vote,  June  22,  denounced  the  old 
Boston  road  as  uneven  and  bad,  and  declared  for  a  way 
which  would  take  their  produce  through  the  heart  of 
Salem.     They  desired  a  bridge  at  the  ferry. 

Newburyport  again  pronounced  her  judgment,  June  25, 
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in  these  terms :  **  The  way  from  this  town  and  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  state  to  the  large  commercial  towns  of 
Salem  and  Marhlehead,  is  circuitous  and  sometimes  floun- 
derous  and  bad."  It  had  been  long  the  earnest  wish  of 
Newburyport  for  a  bridge,  as  asked  for  by  George  Caliot 
and  othei-s. 

Marblehead  deckred  herself,  June  26.  This  was  a  town 
a  little  off  the  line  from  Ipswich  to  Boston,  but  a  senport 
and  market  of  the  first  imi>ortanoe.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  Marblehead  had  been  a  more  important  place  than 
Salem.' 

This  was  the  verdict  of  Marblehead.  Her  freeholders, 
in  town  meeting  assembled,  declared  that  the  bridge 
should  be  built,  and  that  the  place  for  it  was  fi-om  Ferry 
Lane  in  Salem  to  the  feiTy-wnys  in  Beverly.  Kowley  was 
^  unanimous  for  a  wooden  bridge  at  or  nigh  where  y^  ferry 
is  now  kept.** 

Against  this  overwhelming  current,  gathering  head  as 
it  moved  along,  stoqd,  like  a  rock,  the  ancient,  historic 
town  of  Danvers.  The  town,  it  will  be  remembered,  then 
comprised  what  is  now  Peabody,  as  well  as  Putnnmville, 
Tapleyville,  the  Plains,  the  Village  and  New  Mills.  It 
was  a  unit  against  the  bridge.  Single  himded  or  with 
whatever  help  might  offer,  it  was  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
last,  and  the  massed  array  of  Essex  County  was  confront- 
ed in  that  aatique  spirit  in  which  the  town  had  sent  its 
sons  to  Concord  but  a  dozen  years  before, — the  spirit 
in  which  an  earlier  struggle  over  a  bridge  had  been  fought 
out1)y  the  Roman  Champions  when  they  stayed  the  Vola- 
cian  Cohorts  thundering  at  their  gates : 

«*  For  If  they  once  may  win  the  Bridge 
«•  What  hope  to  save  the  town." 

'From  1766  to  1775  Marblehead  waa  second  to  Boston  alono  in  population, 
boniea,  familiea,  taxable  TaluatUm,  tonnage  and  foreign  oonnierce. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  they  fought  with 
reason.  There  were  now  no  bridges  over  the  Merriniac 
and  in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  we  may  consider  only 
the  towns  lying  south  of  the  river.  From  Newburyport 
and  Ipswich  there  was  a  way  to  Boston  shorter  than  that 
through  Salem,  crossing  no  ferry,  and  leaving  wholly  on 
one  side  the  great  towns  of  Beverly,  Salem,  Marblehead 
and  Lynn.  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  when  coming  to  Salem 
from  Boston  to  attend  the  burial  of  Ex-Governor  Bradstreet, 
April  2,  1697,  in  company  with  the  Governor  and  other 
dignitaries,  rode  by  the  Butts,  a  brook  near  the  old  aque. 
duct  sources,  and  was  there  met  and  escorted  into  town 
by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  cavalcade  of  leading  citizens. 

John  Adams,  when  riding  the  eastern  circuit  as  a  young 
lawyer,  in  August,  1766,  and  visiting  his  brother-in-law, 
Cranch,  then  domiciled  in  the  ancient  house  at  the  foot  of 
Creek  street,  entered  town  by  the  same  road,  and  by  the 
same  circuitous  march  Col.  Timothy  Pickering  was 
obliged  to  move  the  Essex  Regiment  for  Concord,  on  that 
hot  day  in  April,  1775.  They  used  the  old  country  way 
between  Boston  and  Ipswich.  When  Benedict  Arnol  1 
marched  for  Quebec,  though  himself  dining  with  a  friend 
in  Salem,  he  took  his  force  by  the  same  route  through 
Danvers  Plains  and  North  Beverly.  The  Marquis  de 
Chastellux  when  leaving  Salem  for  Boston,  in  1782,  found 
no  turnpike  through  the  great  pastures,  but  turned  his 
horse's  head  at  Bnffum's  corner,  and  made  his  way  to 
Danvers  over  the  Boston  road,  now  called  Boston  street. 

The  heavy  freight  which  now  moves  from  Rowley,  Ips- 
wich, Hamilton  and  Wenham,  to  Boston  by  the  bridge, 
did  so  if  at  all  in  those  days  through  the  town  of  Danvers, 
crossing  Lynn  between  Brown  and  Spring  ponds  and 
passing  a  ford  or  bridge  at  the  iron  works  in  Saugus. 
Eudicott  found  no  boat  or  canoe  there  in  April,  1631,  and 
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pnssed  it  on  foot  in  Octol>er  of  that  year ;  and  Dunton,  in 
1686,  '^rid  to  the  river,"  usually  crossed,  he  says*  in  a 
canoe,  but  preferred  a  ferry,  as  he  had  a  lady  riding  be- 
hind him  to  Ipswich.  There  was  no  ferry  there  until 
1639. 

Any  proposition  which  would  result  in  diverting  travel 
from  this  accustomed  though  inconveuieut  line  to  another 
running  through  Beverly  and  Salem  and  nearer  Marble- 
bead  was  sure  to  be  resisted  to  the  death  by  Danvers. 

The  town  met  June  28  and  again  July  2,  to  remon- 
sti*}ite.  A  committee  of  seven  was  chosen  to  oppose  and 
to  employ  counsel.  Three  Putnams,  two  Paiges,  a  Shil- 
laber  and  a  Fowler,  composed  the  committee.  The  riveri 
they  argued,  was  their  only  chnnnel  to  the  sea.  They  had 
five  vessels  in  the  Grand  Bank  fisheries  and  more  to  come. 
They  had  coasters  from  the  east  and  fishermen  in  the  bay. 
All  trade  and  fisheries,  they  feared,  would  be  discournged. 
The  Post  Road  to  Boston,  through  Danvers  by  the  Bell 
Tavern,  is  a  mile  nearer  for  eastern  towns  than  by  the 
Ferry.  A  bridge  would  not  help  an  eighth  part  of  the 
county,  and  to  a  demonstration  will  be  greatly  prejudicial 
to  Danvers. 

An  order  of  notice  returnable  in  five  days  was  served 
June  29  on  Salem  and  Danvers,  and  even  this  dry  de- 
tail has  its  features  of  interest.  It  is  signed  in  the  t^enate 
"S.  Adams,  Prefid."  and  bears  interlineations  and  cor- 
rections in  the  tremulous  hand  of  that  vetemn  king-hater, — 
the  very  hand  once  in  the  same  old  State  House  pointed 
at  the  vacillating  servants  of  the  crown,  when  he  con- 
fronted them  with  the  declaration  that  if  they  could  re- 
move one  regiment  of  the  Boston  garrison  they  could 
remove  two,  and  that  the  committee  he  represented  would 
have  both  removed  or  neither.  On  the  sixth  of  July  a 
view  was  ordered  at  the  equal  expense  of  petitioners  and 
remonstrants. 
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Meanwhile  Stilem  began  to  formulate  a  policy.  A  me- 
morial dated  June  26,  was  filed  In  the  Senate  two  days 
Liter,  signed  by  Joseph  Sprague  and  many  others,  setting 
forth  these  views :  **  Boston  is  as  near  Ipswich  and  the 
towns  east  by  Danvers  as  by  the  ferry ;  the  road  is  not 
quite  so  good ;  the  petitioners  have  subscribed  for  stools 
and  will  build  a  bridge  from  Orne*s  Point  to  Beverly,  and 
ask  to  be  incorporated  for  that  purpose;  other  towns 
would  not  have  joined  Beverly  had  they  known  that  the 
same  facility  could  be  had  at  Ome's  Point.*' 

This  was  followed  by  a  town  meeting  July  3,  which 
took  strong  grounds  against  the  bridge.  For  the  moment 
Danvers  seemed  promised  the  help  of  a  strong  ally.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  other 
towns, — to  retain  counsel, — to  lU'otest, — to  demand  a 
view, — and  to  do  what  they  might  to  defeat  the  bridge. 
Joseph  Sprague,  Samuel  Ward  and  Nathaniel  Bopes  were 
the  committee,  and,  Oct.  21,  they  filed  a  reroimstrance 
ropresenting  that  the  North  Fields  furnished  two-thirds  of 
the  fishing  business  of  Salem, — that  thirty-two  dwelling 
houi^es  there  belonged  to  fishermen, — that  forty  vessels 
belonged  there,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing, — that  the  re- 
monstrants were  wharf  owners  and  property  holders,  and 
that  this  whole  interest  would  be  ruined  by  a  bridge.  The 
remonstrance  was  dated  August  18,  and  the  signers  were 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  It  asked  **  for  a  bridge 
over  Pinter's  River,  so  called,  from  Ellingwood's  Head 
to  Ome's  Point,  if  your  Honors  shall  find  a  bridge  nec- 
essary for  the  public  good.'* 

On  June  27  a  reaction  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
Salem.  A  petition  in  aid  of  Oeorge  Cabot,  dated  on  that 
day,  is  on  file,  bearing  two  hundred  and  k*even  names, and 
amongst  them  some  of  the  best  in  the  town.  Elias  Haskett 
Derby  and  Robert  Stone  and  Joseph  White  signed  it, 
with  Forresters  and  Crowninshields  and  Pickmans  and 
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inflaential  names  enough  to  gire  new  life  to  the  bridge 
projeot.  From  this  point  the  contest  was  waged  with 
growing  vigor.  The  petitioners  declare  that  they  con- 
ceive it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  establish  an 
inland  commerce  and  connection  between  the  sea  port 
towns  and  country  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  to 
which  the  river  is  a  great  natural  impediment,  and  that 
the  public  at  large  will  undoubtedly  reap  an  essential 
advantage. 

On  October  6,  Mr.  Cabot  sent  out  to  the  towns  a  cir- 
cular letter,  and  had  secured  on  the  26th  of  that  month  a 
favorable  report  from  the  committee  to  the  Q^neral  Court. 
This  seems  to  have  been  considered  in  each  branch,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  although  accepted  by  the 
Senate  was  rejected,  with  a  pretty  emphatic  negative.  In 
the  House.  It  proposed  a  wooden  bridge  at  least  thirty- 
two  feet  in  width,  with  a  convenient  draw  to  be  lifted 
without  toll  or  pay,  and  a  charter  for  ninety  years. 

This  temporary  check  spurred  both  parties  to  increased 
activity.  On  November  1,  Mr.  Cabot  sent  out  a  second 
circular  letter.    It  was  as  follows : 

Nov.  1,  1787. 
To  THE  Selectmen  op  the  Town  op   IJiewburyparf] 
To  BE  Communicated  to  the  TpWN : 

Gentlemen  : — In  our  Letter  of  the  6th  of  October,  We 
informed  you  of  the  Hearing  We  had  been  indulged  with 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Honorable  Court  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  September  last  at  Salem — as  We  are  sen- 
sible that  the  Inhabitants  of  your  town  feel  themselves 
deeply  interested  in  the  Success  of  this  Business,  We 
think  it  pix)per  to  inform  you  of  the  Progress  of  it  since 
that  period  and  the  state  of  it  at  this  time — the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Honoi*able  Court  who  consisted  of  very  smsible, 
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judicious  and  impartial  Men,  Men  who  were  in  all  respects 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  Merits  of  the  Cause,  some 
of  them  being  Persons  accustomed  to  Rivers  and  the 
Cod  fishery,  after  having  viewed  all  the  Gi*ounds  and 
begird  the  Parties  fully  and  fairly,  did  determine  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  a  Bridge  near  Beverly  ferry — this 
Report  being  read  in  the  Senate  was  objected  to  and  a 
Hearing  was  had  before  that  Honorable  Body,  after  which 
the  Senate  accepted  the  Report  10  being  for  and  7  against 
the  acceptance  as  We  are  informed ;  it  then  went  to  the 
Honorable  House  of  Representatives  when  We  have  had 
another  Hearing  and  the  Question  being  put  this  evening, 
**  whether  a  Bridge  over  said  River  would  be  of  Public 
Utility  "  it  passed  in  the  Negative,  89  being  for  the  Ques- 
tion and  the  whole  Number  193 — and  as  no  Vote  has 
passed  for  Liberty  to  withdraw  the  Petition  we  suppose 
the  Papers  will  go  up  to  the  Honorable  Senate  again — 
during  this  Suspence  of  a  decision  of  the  two  Houses  We 
beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  Consideration  "  whether  any 
measures  can  be  taken  by  your  Town  that  may  satisfy  the 
Legislature  that  a  Bridge  across  the  River  running  between 
Salem  and  Beverly  at  or  near  the  ferry  ways  would  in 
reality  be  of  that  importance  to  your  Interest  which  you 
have  set  it  forth  to  be  in  your  petition,"  for  altho*  We  have 
endeavor'd  to  shew  to  the  Honorable  Court  **  that  it  wou*d 
in  many  respects  greatly  benefit  your  town  and  many 
others  by  facilitating  an  Intercourse  with  the  opulent  town 
of  Salem,"  and  altho'  16  towns  in  the  County  of  Essex 
and  half  of  the  town  of  Salem  have  acted  in  favour  of  a 
Bridge  at  the  feriy,  yet  We  must  acknowledge  to  you  that 
it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  obtain  for  them  that 
weight  which  their  UumberSy  Interest  and  Bespectability 
led  us  to  expect — so  that  the  opposition  of  a  part  of  Sa- 
lem and  Danvers  exposes  us  to  a  defeat  in  an  Object  of 
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Public  Convenience,  so  much  wished  for  by  every  true 
Friend  to  the  Interest  of  the  County  of  Essex. 

George  Cabot, 
for  the  committee  for  erecting  a  Bridge,  etc. 

The  responses  were  prompt  and  emphatic.  Manchester 
again  memorialized  the  General  Court,  November  6,  to 
this  effect:  '^It  is  difficult  to  express  the  surprise,  the 
disappointment  and  the  degree  of  injury  felt  by  the  inhab- 
itauts,  and  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  so  necessary  an  accommodation.'*  They  reiterate 
at  length  their  former  expressions,  and  add :  **  For  about 
ten  weeks  in  winter  all  transportation  by  water  ceases, — 
sixteen  respectable  towns  favor  the  bridge,  earnestly  so- 
liciting in  shpport  of  the  application,  and  only  the  single 
town  of  Salem,  almost  equally  divided  among  themselves, 
with  part  of  Danvers,  oppose.  The  prayers  and  wishes  of 
thousands  are  sacrificed  to  the  objections  of  a  few,  which 
are  rather  imaginary  than  real.*' 

.Wenham  for  the  third  time  renewed  her  appeal.  Im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  of 
facts,  she  prays  further  consideration.  She  represents 
herself  with  Ipswich  and  Rowley  [Hamilton  was  then  a 
part  of  Ipswich]  as  particularly  interested  from  carrying 
produce  to  Salem  market.  The  difficulties  and  delays  of 
the  ferry  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  going  a  much  greater 
distance  over  a  rough  road,  through  Danvers.  For  hay 
and  ai*ticles  of  bulk  there  is  no  alternative.  This  makes 
upwards  of  four  miles  further  to  go.  **  Serious  consider- 
ations doubly  outweigh  all  the  disadvantages  urged," — 
amongst  them  the  **  perils  and    terrors  '*  of  the  ferry. 

Ipswich  makes  herself  heard  again.  John  Choate  was 
specially  commissioned,  in  aid  of  the  representatives  of 
the  town,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants.  Novem- 
ber 9    they  declare  their   great  disappointment  at  the 
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failnre  of  the  bill.  Tbej  trade  with  Salem  in  land  pro- 
diice»  particularly  hay,  and  bring  back  gooda  from  the 
market.  They  also  send  fish  and  bait  for  fishing.  They 
go  by  water  an)und  Cape  Ann  ^  in  the  clement  season  of 
the  year.'*  For  the  spring  tares  they  send  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  clam-bait.  When  only  land  carriage  is  possi- 
ble to  Salem  and  Marblehoad,  ^  the  extra  expense  equals  all 
the  damage  from  the  bridge.**  They  find  in  the  **unhappy 
difference  and  party  spirit  now  prevailing  at  Salem**  a 
reason  fordoing  at  once  what  a  majority  of  the  county  de- 
mands. Ipswich  was  then  a  shire-town  with  courts  and 
county  institutions  and  a  famous  bridge  of  her  own  and 
an  ancient  gentry.     Her  voice  was  potent. 

But  the  adversary  had  not  slumbered.  October  30 
the  memorial  of  the  Salem  committee  was  submitted  by 
Joseph  Sprague»  its  chairman.  The  spirit  of  the  opposition 
was  clearly  manifest.  They  represent  the  ^distressed  In- 
habitants of  Salem  **  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
•fifty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  whom  internal 
peace  and  harmony  had  been  impossible  since  the  ill- 
judged  proposal.  ^Tbe  most  ancient  town  in  the  colony, 
— may  it  please  your  honors — our  forefathers  never  would 
have  placed  themselves  down  here  had  they  conceived  of 
such  an  outrage.**  They  quote  scripture.  They  rise  to 
eloquence  and  pathos.  They  summon  law  and  history  to 
their  relief.  Two-thirds  of  the  fisheries  of  the  town  are 
involved.  Buin,  misery  and  dreadful  discord  stare  them 
in  the  face,  and  all  for  a  few  inhabitants  of  Beverly.  Thia 
is  a  last  solemn  appeal.  They  "  prostrate  themselves  with 
all  humility  at  the  feet  of  your  Honors*  clemency  and  jus- 
tice **  and  present  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  an 
eminent  engineer,  to  show  "what  must  inevitably  fall 
upon  us,  if  a  bridge  is  erected  over  Beverly  feny.** 

Colonel  Hutchinson's  measurements  showed  that  it  was 
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seventeen  poles  nearer  to  go  to  Boston  from  the  east 
through  Daiivers  by  the  Bell  Tayern,  than  it  was  by  the 
Beverly  ferry  and  through  Salem ;  that  it  was  one  mile 
nearer  through  Danvers  over  Felton's  hill,  than  through 
Salem  over  the  ferry,-*that  it  was  more  than  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  nearer,  over  the  proposed  bridge  by  New  Mills 
in  Danvers  and  by  Bell  Tavern,  than  through  Salem  over 
the  ferry,  and  plans  and  maps  showing  measurements  were 
submitted  by  both  sides,  which  may  now  be  seen  on  tile 
at  the  State  House. 

A  list  of  shipping  was  given  in  by  Captain  Williams, 
showing  the  tonnage  owned  in  the  North  river  to  be  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  tons,  forty-three  sails  belonging  to 
Salem,  and  five  to  New  Mills.  Six  were  fishing  boats,  two 
were  brigs  of  good  capacity,  and  Captain  Shillaber  owned 
a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  there. 

To  emphasise  the  lesson  of  these  figures,  seven  wise 
men  of  Med^d  were  called  as  witnesses  to  show  what 
their  town  was  suffering  flrom  the  just  completed  Medfbrd 
bridge. 

Captain  Shillaber,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  others, 
filed  a  remonstrance,  November  12,  showing  that  the 
Biver  was  navigable  for  cruft  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen 
f()r  near  two  miles  above  the  Ferry, — that  five  fishing  ves- 
sels had  been  lately  built  and  fitted  out  at  New  Mills, 
which  had  landed,  the  present  season,  2850  quintals  of 
fifeth,  and  one  still  to  hear  from, — and  that  this  fishery 
would  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  a  bridge. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  rally  of  the  o{>position.  The 
Salem  committee  filed  a  memorial  November  14,  although 
that  <^  October  30  had  been  declared  to  be  a  *^)ast  solenm 
appeal.**  Its  tone  was  treiicbuit  and  aggressive.  Five  new 
petitions,  it  recited,  had  been  presented  fi^  the  bridge. 
They  were  from  Ipswidi,  Manchester,  Weuham,  Beverly 
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and  Newburyport.  New  matter  had  been  advanced  and 
so  a  new  answer  was  called  for.  Ipswich  with  her  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  clam-bait  comes  in  for  a.sneer, 
and  Newburypoi-t's  repi-e'sentations  about  sails  and  rigging 
are  dismissed  as  ^flimsy  talk."  The  memorialists  recog- 
nize in  the  petitions  the  handiwork  of  George  Cabot,  and 
accordingly  these  are  of  no  consequence.  They  urge  the 
building  of  a  bridge  at  Ome's  Point,  and  declare  them- 
selves champions  of  the  preservation  of  Beverly  Harbor, 
*^>ne  inch  of  which  is  worth  a  fathom  of  the  harbor  at 
Marblohead.** 

The  General  Court  seems  to  have  regarded  these  quar- 
ter-deck memorialists  as  better  fitted  to  navigate  in  other 
straits  than  those  of  Legislation,  for  their  intemperate  pro- 
test was  simply  filed,  and  the  Bridge  Bill  passed  by  both 
houses  three  days  thereafter.  Samuel  Adams  certified  it, 
November  17,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  ;  James  Warren  for 
the  House ;  and  John  Hancock  a  few  days  later  approved 
it  as  Governor.  It  followed  in  form  the  Maiden  Bridge 
bill  of  the  preceding  March,  and  the  poilions  of  it  which 
were  not  purely  formal  were  as  follows : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  said  proprietors, 
the  monies  by  them  expended  or  to  be  expended  in  build- 
ing and  supporting  the  said  bridge,  a  toll  be  and  hereby 
is  granted  and  established  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  said 
proprietors  according  to  the  rates  following,  to  wit:  for 
each  foot  passenger  one  fiftieth  part  of  a  dollar;  for  each 
person  and  horse  one  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar;  for  each 
horse  and  chaise,  for  each  sulky  or  for  each  sley  drawn  by 
one  or  more  horses,  one  eighth  of  a  dollar ;  for  each  coach, 
chariot,  waggon  or  curricle  one  fourth  of  a  dollar;  for 
each  cart,  waggon,  sled  or  sley  or  other  carriage  of  bur- 
then, drawn  by  one  or  more  beasts,  one  tenth  of  a  dollar ; 
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for  each  wheelbarrow,  handcart  or  other  vehicle  capable 
of  c^irr^'ing  a  like  weight  with  one  person  three  hundredths 
of  a  dollar;  for  neat  cattle,  and  horses  exclusive  of  those 
rode  or  in  carrijiges  three  hundredths  of  a  dollar  each ; 
for  sheep  and  swine  at  the  rate  of  one  twelfth  of  a  dollar 
for  each  dozen ;  and  toll  on  Lord's  days  shall  be  double 
the  above  rates.  And  to  each  team  one  person  and  no 
more  shall  be  allowed  as  a  driver  to  pass  free  of  toll ;  and 
at  all  times  when  the  toll-gatherer  shall  not  attend  his 
duty  the  gate  or  gates  shall  be  left  open.  And  the  said 
toll  shall  commence  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
said  bridge  for  passengers  and  shall  continue  for  and  dur- 
ing the  term  of  seventy  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  said  bridge  shall  be  delivered  up  in  good  repair  to 
and  for  the  use  of  this  Government. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

''And  all  the  said  lamps  shall  be  well  supplied  with  oil, 
and  lighted  in  due  season,  and  those  not  at  the  draw  kept 
burning  until  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  also  at  the 
several  places  where  the  toll  shall  be  received,  they  shall 
erect  and  constantly  expose  to  open  view,  a  sign  or  board 
with  the  rates  of  toll  of  all  the  tollable  articles,  fairly  and 
legibly  written  thereon  in  large  or  capital  letters. 

"And  whereas  it  is  always  deserving  the  attention  of 
Goveinment  in  accommodating  the  public  and  in  promot- 
ing undertakings  of  public  utility  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  sigainst  inconveniences  to  any  individuals,  there- 
fore for  rendering  the  said  bridge  as  little  inconvenient  as 
possible  to  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  and  for  facilitat- 
ing the  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels  through  the  said 
bridge : 

"Be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  said  proprietors  shall  build,  and  during  the  said  term 
keep,  a  convenient  and  sufficient  draw  or  paissage-way  at 
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least  thirty  feet  wide  at  some  place  in  said  bridge  proper 
for  the  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels,  by  day  and  by 
night,  through  tiie  said  bridge,  and  shall  also  build  and 
mHintain  in  good  repair  a  well  constructed  and  substantial 
pier  or  wharf  on  each  side  of  the  said  bridge  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  draw,  every  way  sufficient  for  vessels  to  lie  at 
securely.  And  the  said  draw  shall  be  lifted  for  all  ships 
and  vessels  without  toll  or  pay,  except  for  boats  passing 
for  pleasure,  and  all  ships  and  vessels  intending  to  pass  the 
said  dniw  shall  lie  free  of  charge  at  the  wharf  or  pier  un- 
til a  suitable  time  shall  offer  for  passing  the  same.  And 
the  said  proprietors  shall  during  the  said  term  constantly 
keep  at  the  said  draw  some  suitable  person  or  persons  for 
lifting  up  the  same  for  the  passing  and  repassing  of  all 
ships  and  vessels  with  masts  that  shall  not  admit  of  a  safe 
passage  under  the  draw,  and  also  an  anchor  placed  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  a  proper  distance  al)ove  the  draw  with 
a  hawser  of  suitable  size  and  strength,  extending  through 
the  draw  to  another  anchor  placed  at  a  similar  distance 
l>elow  the  said  draw,  which  hawser  shall  always  have  the 
bite  or  jniddle  part  lodged  at  the  draw  ready  for  use  to 
all  vessels  passing  the  draw  either  way,  and  they  shall 
also  constantly  keep  at  the  said  dmw  a  good  hawser  or 
Yo\ye  not  less  than  three  inches  in  circumfereiKje,  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  extend  from  the  extremity  of  tlie  wharf 
or  pier  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wharf  or  pier  on  the  other. 

*'And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authoi'ity  aforesaid, 
that  after  the  said  toll  shall  commence,  the  said  proprietors 
or  corporation  shall  annually  [my  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
town  of  Salem  or  his  successor  in  the  said  office  the  sum 
of  forty  pouiKis  lawful  money,  as  a  fiiU  compensation  for 
the  fenyways  lately  erected  by  the  said  town,  the  materials 
composing  the  same,  and  the  emolui&ents  arisiug  from 
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said  ferry.  And  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Danvers 
in  the  said  county  or  his  successor  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
lawful  money  annually. 

^And  be  it  fui*ther  enacted,  that  if  the  said  proprietors 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  for  the  space  of  four  years  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  to  build  and  complete  the  said  bridge, 
then  this  Act  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect." 

.....  • 

The  corporators  named  were  George  Cabot,  John  Cabot, 
John  Fisk,  Israel  Thorndike  and  Joseph  White,  three  of 
the  five  being  inhabitants  of  Beverly. 

A  supplementary  act  was  passed  June  29,  1798,  rediic- 
ing  the  width  of  the  draw  to  eighteen  feet, — regulating 
the  weight  of  loads,  and  requiring  the  Proprietor  to  re- 
duce tolls  on  the  Lord's  day  to  week-day  rates,  to  which 
they  agreed  in  September. 

The  bridge  enterprise  was  now  fairly  launched.  It  had 
a  sufficient  capital,  an  influential  backing  and  a  charter  in 
some  respects  more  advantageous  than  any  before  enacted. 

The  jiroprielors  were  vouchsafed  a  corpomte  life  of 
seventy  years ;  Maiden  bridge  secured  a  term  of  fifty  years 
only  and  Cliarles  River  bridge  but  forty.  There  was  no 
bridge  across  the  Merrimac.  These  corporators  were  to 
^do  and  suffer  all  matters  and  things  which  bodies  politic 
may  or  ought  to  do  and  suffer,"  under  the  name  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Essex  Bridge,  and  to  ''make,  have  and  use 
a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break  and  alter  at  pleas- 
ure." The  structure  was  to  be  at  least  thirty-two  feet 
wide ;  and  ''accommodated  with  at  least  twelve  good  lamps, 
four  of  which  shall  be  at  the  draw,  and  kept  burning 
through  the  night."  Neither  the  location  of  toll-house  nor 
draw  is  fixed  in  the  act.  But  the  draw  was  naturally 
placed  at  the  channel,  which  is  the  filum  aquce  or  boun- 
dary between  Beverly  and  Salem,  and  a  draw-tender  be- 
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ing  called  for,  it  was  found  expedient  to  collect  tolls  there 
rather  than  at  the  two  entrances  of  the  bridge  and  to  make 
the  single  toll-gatherer  the  draw-tender  also.  So  a  single 
toll-house  was  provided,  in  the  form  most  used  at  tuiTi- 
pike  gates,  built  over  tide-water,  with  sleeping  room  for 
an  attendant,  a  projecting  roof  over  the  broad  window 
through  which  collections  were  made,  a  hospitable  seat 
beneath  it,  and  a  shelf  inside  for  convenience  in  making 
change.  On  the  side  towards  Salem  was  exposed,  as  the 
act  required,  a  large  painted  board  showing  the  legal  rates 
of  toll,  and  since  this  was  a  frequented  spot,  midway  be- 
tween two  great  towns,  a  black-board  was  provided  on. 
which  probate  notices  and  publications  of  intenticui  of  mar- 
riage were  affixed  with  wafers  before  the  day  of  tack-nails. 
A  long  bar  swung  on  a  heavy  hinge  across  the  bridge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  turnpike  gate,  and  this  was  closed 
at  midnight,  or  whenever,  for  purposes  of  restor  business, 
the  toll-gatherer  was  for  the  moment  off  duty. 

The  proprietors  first  meeting  was  at  the  Sun  Tavern  in 
Salem,  December  13,  1787.  Nathan  Dane  was  moderator 
and  William  Prescott,  clerk.  One  hundi-ed  and  eighty- 
four  shares  were  represented.  The  charter  was  accepted. 
Rules  were  adopted,  twenty-two  in  lumiber,  few  of  which 
ever  called  for  amendment.  Under  the  charter  penalties, 
not  exceeding  £4,  might  be  affixed  to  the  regiilations. 

At  this  meeting  an  organization  was  effected.  Thomas 
Davis  was  chosen  treasurer  and  sworn,  and  his  bond  fixed 
at  eight  thousand  dollars.  Seven  directors  were  selected 
and  clothed  with  large  powers.  Assessments,  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars  per  share,  might  be  called  in,  and  if 
not  paid  within  a  fortnight,  the  delinquent  shares  sold  at 
public  vendue.  A  superintendent  was  provided  for,  and 
a  toll-gatherer  to  be  appointed  by  the  directoi*sand  sworn, 
and  to  give  bonds  and  make  returns  of  toll  to  the  treas- 
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urer  every  Saturday  night.  The  directors  were  to  meet 
at  least  once  each  month  until  the  work  was  completed. 
The  proprietors  were  to  meet  on  the  day  of  opening  the 
bridge,  and  on  that  day  annually  thereafter.  They  might 
vote  by  written  proxy,  and  the  tolls  received  were  to  be 
divided  four  times  each  year,  after  paying  expenses. 

The  first  seven  directors  were  George  Cabot,  Esquire  ; 
John  Fisk,  Esquire ;  Mr.  Andrew  Cabot ;  Capt.  Joseph 
White ;  Edward  Pulling,  Esquire ;  Capt.  Joseph  Lee  and 
Capt.  George  Dodge,  and  on  the  following  day,  they  met 
and  elected  by  ballot  George  Cabot  for  president,  George 
Dodge  and  John  Fisk  as  vice-presidents,  and  again  a  few 
days  after  met  at  Leach's  Tavern  in  Beverly.  The  grass 
did  not  grow  under  their  feet.  Before  the  first  day  of 
March  these  directors  had  purchased  land  at  EUingwood's 
Point  in  front  of  Andrew  Cabot's  rope-walk,  for  a  Beverly 
abutment ;  had  contracted  for  pine  lumber  and  white  oak 
timber ;  levied  an  assessment  of  fifteen  dollars  per  share ; 
advertised  for  contracts  to  build  two  stone  abutments; 
made  terms  with  Lemuel  Cox,  an  eminent  English  engi- 
neer, to  build  the  bridge ;  and  hired  of  Dudley  Wood- 
bridge  an  acre  lot  ou  Ferry  Lane  in  Salem  for  a  lumber 
yard  and  work-shop.  One  contract  for  lumber  provides 
that  in  case  of  war  between  France  and  England  before 
the  completing  of  the  bridge,  one  shilling  per  ton  more  is 
to  be  allowed  on  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pieces 
of  white  pine  timber. 

.  On  March  twentieth  they  applied  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, for  a  laying  out  of  the  approach  on  the  Beverly  side, 
leading  some  rods  from  the  old  Ferry  Landing,  and  they 
voted  to  pay  Lemuel  Cox  nine  shillings  per  day  and  his 
board  [including  punch]  for  superintending  the  work. 
On  April  first  they  purchased  iron,  cx)rdage,  cart-wheels 
aud  spruce  timber.     On  the  tweuty-fifth  they  added  to  the 
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pay  of  Cox  a  gratuity  of  fifty-five  dollars,  the  same  to  be 
drawn  when  the  bridge  was  done,  and  provided  him  with 
quarters  at  the  Tavern  of  Captain  Asa  Leach,  who  was  to  act 
as  pay-master  and  assistant  superintendent  at  five  shillings 
for  each  day  of  actual  service.  They  also  contracted  for 
building  the  Salem  abutment  for  £70  and  ten  gallons  of 
New  England  rum,  and  levied  a  second  assessment  of 
twenty  dollars  per  share. 

In  May  and  June  the  directoi*s  hold  weekly  sessions, 
generally  at  Leach's  Tavern.  Their  pay-roll  amounts  to 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollara  per  week.  Capt.  Josiah 
Batchelder  bad  surveyed  and  the  Court  of  Sessions  had 
laid  out  both  the  Beverly  and  Salem  approaches  to  the 
bridge.  The  first  pier  had  been  ^'tixed"  as  they  call  it,  on 
May  third.  Another  assessment  of  twenty  dollai-s  per 
share  was  voted,  Jime  seventh.  On  July  nineteenth  the 
trouble  with  the  English  engineer,  which  had  grown  from 
the  first,  seems  to  have  culminated  and,  ^it  appearing  to 
the  directors  improper  that  Mr.  Lemuel  Cox  should  be 
continued  in  their  service  for  any  longer  time,  it  was  there- 
fore voted  unanimously  that  he  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  sum  of  fifty-five  dollars  being  the  whole  of  the  gratuity 
promised  to  him,  and  his  wages  to  this  time,  be  paid  to 
him  in  full.**  The  supervision  of  the  work  for  the  remain- 
ing months  was  assumed  by  Capt.  Joseph  Lee,  who  de- 
clined compensation  for  this  service  and  was,  by  the 
directors,  oh  December  24,  1805,  presented  with  a  sil- 
ver pitcher  suitably  inscribed,  of  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

With  the  advent  of  September  the  bridge  was  seen  to 
be  near  completion.  It  was  voted  to  call  the  proprietors 
together  for  the  opening  ceremonies  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month.  '^Suchpei'sons 
as  have  demands  are  notified  to  exhibit  them  to  Capt.  Joseph 
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Lee"  before  September  20.  The  toll-keeper  was  to  receive 
£90  per  year  in  full  for  his  seiTices  and  any  assistance 
called  for,  and  Capt.  John  Ashton  was  chosen  by  ballot  on 
the  sixth  of  September,  the  day  on  which  the  last  pier 
was  put  in  place.  Five  assessments  had  been  called  in 
amounting  in  all  to  eighty  dollars  per  share,  and  the  total 
represented  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  bridge,  the 
excess  being  afterwards  refunded.  The  great  event  draws 
near.  The  bridge  is  an  assured  success.  The  "Statutes 
of  the  Corporation"  are  invoked.  Every  share  must  be 
present  or  represented  at  the  opening  and  the  six  shares 
luisubscribed  for  are  accordingly  sold  at  a  great  premium. 
The  JEssex  County  Mercury  begins  to  add  editorial  com- 
ments to  the  long  series  of  official  announcements  it  has 
put  before  the  public.  On  Septeml)er  23  the  Mercury 
says:  ''The  passing  over  Essex  bridge  will  commence 
to-morrow.  To  testifiy  the  pleasure  of  the  Proprietors  .  .  . 
they  have  determined  to  render  the  passing  on  the  fii*st 
day  free  of  toll — to  have  a  social  and  festive  meeting  at 
Leach's  Tavera  in  Beverly — and  to  provide  a  liberal  en- 
tertainment for  the  refreshment  of  the  workmen,  to  whose 
industry  it  is  owing  that  this  great  work  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  in  less  than  five  months  from  its  begin- 
ning." From  other  statements  it  appears  that  the  first 
stroke  was  struck  May  1 ;  that  the  bridge  measured  1484 
feet  without  the  abutments  which  added  thirty-six  feet 
more  to  the  structure ;  that  it  had  ninety-three  piers  and  a 
"draw  thirty  feet  wide,  which  plays  with  such  ease  that 
two  boys  of  ten  years  old  may  raise  it."  It  has  a  "breadth 
of  thirty-two  feet  and  is  to  be  lighted  with  twelve  Ameri- 
can lamps."  "Only  three  persons  have  fallen  from  the 
Bridge  during  its  building,  two  of  whom  owe  their  lives 
to  the  humanity  and  bravery  of  the  same  person,  Mr. 
Joseph  Felt,  who  each  time  sprang  from  the  Bridge  into 
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the  river,  and  saved  them  from  drowning."    For  this  ser- 
vice a  guinea  was  voted  him  by  the  directors. 

Nothing  can  give  a  more  graphic  picture  of  the  finishing 
of  the  task  than  this  little  notice  inserted  in  the  Mercury 
of  September  30. 

NEXT  SATURDA  K, 
At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

Will  be  fold  at  Publick  Vendue, 

at  the  Rope- Walk  in  Beverly, 

^WO  Yoke  of  Oxen,  a 
CART,  two    iS-feet  BOATS 
almoft  new,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
belonging  to  the  Proprietors  of  Elfex 
Bridge. 

September  29. 

Dr.  Bentley  chronicles  the  jubilation  which  greeted  the 
result.  The  proprietcn's  dined  together  at  Leach's,  where 
they  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  His  Honor,  Lieu- 
ti^ant-Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Honorable  Jon- 
athan Jackson.  The  bridge  was  gay  with  the  flags  of  all 
nations.  The  proprietors  had  no  need  to  do  much  beyond 
opening  the  thoroughfare  to  the  public,  without  tolls,  on 
its  natal  day,  for  the  sense  of  relief  from  the  old  ferry- 
boat passage  which  had  sutGced  since  1636  was  quite 
enough.  But  the  jubilant  proprietors  did  their  part,  and 
the  endless  caravan  then  set  in  motion,  consisting  of  market 
wagons  and  milk  carts  and  hay  loads,  transporting  the  in- 
di8{)ensable  and  bulky  products  of  the  kitchen-garden  and 
the  farm,  has  kept  up  the  celebnition  night  and  day  ever 
since.  Dr.  Bentley  says  '*  the  concourse  was  great,  and 
the  several  parties  forgot  their  resentments  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

But  if  the  Bridge  Proprietors  supposed  their  troubles 
were  at  an  end,  they  were  mistaken*  fiepaira  began  as 
soon  as  the  bridge  was  used  and  have  been  incessant.  The 
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system  of  collecting  tolls  proved  unsatisfactory.  At  the 
first  Hnnual  meeting  the  proprietors  voted  to  farm  out  the 
tolls  for  the  next  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  system 
was  followed  for  twelve  years,  and  brought  in  a  net  in- 
come of  between  twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand 
dollai-s.  Cnpt.  Asa  Leach  generally  outbid  all  competitors 
for  the  lease  and  got  it.  One  strange  result  of  the  system 
was  that  when  the  proprietors  desired  to  compliment  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  allowing  him  with  his 
retinue  to  pass  the  toll-gate  free,  they  were  obliged  to 
reimburse  the  lessee,  and  an  item  of  seven  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  actually  appears  in  their  accounts,  being  paid 
to  Cnpttiin  Leach  by  the  pmprietors  for  the  passage  of 
George  Washington  with  his  escort  and  suite  over  their 
own  bridge. 

Both  curi'encies  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  same 
time.  The  clerk  was  allowed  eighty  dollars  for  his  ser- 
vices the  first  year  and  the  toli-gatherer  ninety  pounds. 
Even  in  the  charter  both  are  used. 

Their  Latin  was  as  good  as  their  financiering.  When 
the  "Standing  Clerk"  wasal>sent  from  a  meeting  they  chose 
a  clerk  ^'pro  h&c  vice.**  Their  seal  was  unique.  It  was  to 
bear  "  an  engraving  of  the  bridge,  upon  which  is  a  figure 
of  Ceres  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  beneath  in  the  water 
a  figure  of  Neptune ;  between  the  borders  the  words : 
Cekeri  CONCEDIT  Neptunus,  1788  :  and  within  the  same 
a  label  inscribed  Essex  Bkidge.*'  The  phrase  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  themselves  to  describe  the  conces- 
sion made  by  commerce  to  huslmndry.  The  die  of  this 
seal,  represented  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  in  a  cut  by 
Mitchell,  is  of  solid  silver  and,  without  much  doubt,  was 
the  work  of  Paul  Revere. 

But  if  their  scholar8bi|)  and  financiering  were  good  their 
law  was  sometimes  at  fault.     In  17112  the  directors  au- 
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thorized  a  committee  to  sell  both  the  old  ferry-ways,  and 
the  proprietors  at  their  next  annual  meeting  undeitook  to 
confer  on  Dudley  Woodbridge  for  fifty  dollars  a  title  to 
that  in  Salem.  They  probably  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  this  transaction  was  ultra  vires. 

The  Beverly  ferry-way  is  a  town  landing  by  immemorial 
prescription,  and  perhaps  a  county  highway  since  1698,  and 
it  is  8ome  fifteen  rods  removed  from  the  northern  abutment 
of  the  bridge.  The  Salem  landing  was  held  by  much  the 
same  title,  but  by  some  unexplained  process  these  propri- 
etor.^, in  the  absence  of  their  great  jurists,  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  old 
ferry,  since  their  charter  obliged  them  to  make  annual 
compensation  therefor.^ 

The  ancient  records  put  this  matter  beyond  question. 
The  Beverly  landing  was  laid  oiit  by  metes  and  bounds 
as  a  highway  Jan.  5th,  1698-y9.  For  sixty  yeara,  say 
Goodmen  Gale  and  Massey,  ferrymen  smnmoiked  into 
court  in  1094,  it  has  been  the  King's  highway.  Of  the 
Salem  landing  enough  has  been  said.  It  was  further  east 
than  the  bridge ;  the  general  trend  of  Bridge  street  l)efore 
it  l>ends  westerly  to  reach  the  bridge,  follows  sul)stantially 
that  of  the  old  Ferry  Lane  and  will  be  found  to  be  near  a 
direct  line  across  the  Salem  to  the  Beverly  ferry  landing. 
The  Salem  landing  was  put  in  fine  order  by  the  town  of 
Salem  in  1784,  in  the  hope  of  discouraging  the  advocates 
of  a  bridge,  and  exceptionally  low  tides  still  expose  some 
of  the  timber  and  stone  work  then  placed  on  the  flats,  ex- 
tending quite  to  low  water  mark,  and  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Beverly  landing. 

It  was  here,  that  the  Massey  Tavern,  described  by  Dr. 
Bentley  and  Dr.  Brown,  opened  its  hospitable  doors  as  a 

^  Nathan  Dane  was  rarely  preneot  ntthls  period  and  George  Cabot  removed  ftom 
Beverly  to  Boston  in  1793  and  for  a  time  dropped  out  of  the  adminidtiation. 
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public  resort  for  more  than  a  century  and  disappeared  in 
December,  1818,  its  oaken  timbers  as  sound  as  ever.  It 
was  built  in  1661,  two  stories  in  height,  the  second  pro- 
jecting, a  long  roof  protecting  it  on  the  north  and  descend- 
ing  nearly  to  the  ground,  its  low  windows  fitted  with 
diamond-shaped  panes  in  lead  sashes,  its  walls  back-filled 
with  brick  and  clay  lining,  and  its  chimney  outside,  the 
great  ovens  being  visible  from  without.  These  opened 
into  the  sides  of  a  capacious  fireplace,  large  enough  to  re« 
ceive  a  four-foot  back-log  on  its  iron  fire-dc^  and  leave 
room  for  children  to  sit  on  stools  on  either  side  looking  up 
at  the  stars  at  night  or  sewing  or  reading  by  oil  lamps 
hung  on  the  crane  and  filled  with  blubber.  On  the  outer 
door,  which  was  l)eside  the  chimney,  hung  a  bobbin  latch- 
string,  which  lifted  the  huge  wooden  latch  and  secured 
admittance. 

In  October,  1795,  Hugh  Hill  became  a  director,  and 
William  Gray  in  1799.  Moses  Brown  had  already  taken 
the  place  of  George  Cabot  in  the  board  in  1793,  and  Capt. 
George  Dodge  had  succeeded  him  as  president,  but  on  the 
declination  of  Captain  Dodge  in  1807,  George  Caliot  was 
again  president  for  four  years  longer.  The  succeeding 
presidents  were  Moses  Brown  from  1812  to  1818:  Dr. 
Joshua  Fisher  from  1819  to  1883  :  Nathan  Dane  for  1834 : 
William  Leach  from  1835  to  1839 :  Robert  Rantoul  from 
1840  to  1856,  and  Benjamin  F.  Newhall  for  the  two  re- 
maining years  of  the  charter. 

The  system  of  farming  the  tolls  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  alter  1802  the  proprietors  employed  a  salaried  toll- 
gatherer  and  divided  their  earnings,  and  these  reached 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  first  year.  The  meet- 
ings were  now  held  in  the  chamber  over  the  banking  room 
in  Beverly. 

The  fine  brick  mansiou    house  of  John  Cabot    was 
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bought  by  the  Beverly  Bank  on  his  removal  to  Boston, 
and  has  now  been  bequeathed  to  the  Historical  Society  by 
the  late  Edward  Burley.  The  bank  occupied  the  first 
floor,  the  insurance  office  the  second,  and  Mr.  Flagg*8 
Classical  School  the  third  floor.  In  these  rooms  thedireet(»r8 
held  many  meetings*  Annual  dividends  of  twenty-eight 
and  of  thirty  per  cent,  were  not  uncomuion  now,  and  in 
1816  shares,  upon  which  less  than  eighty  dollars  had  been 
paid  in,  were  sold  at  foor  hundred  dollai's  each. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  stock  of  a  bridge, 
whose  chailer  expires  by  limitation,  is  a  vanishing  se- 
curity and  that  the  proprietors  had  not  only  to  secure  in 
their  dividends,  the  interest  on  their  investment  but, 
within  seventy  years,  the  principal  sum  also. 

In  1809,  upon  the  disappearance  of  William  Gray  from 
the  director's  board,  the  enterprise  was  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  a  Beverly  Directory.  The  meetings  were  uni- 
formly held  at  the  bank  in  Beverly'  and  the  deposits  kept 
there.  For  a  series  of  years  there  is  nothing  to  break  the 
unvarying  monotony  of  the  meetings.  Repairs  are  inces- 
sant, and  the  access  to  the  bridge  at  the  Beverly  end  is 
never  satisfactory.  To  provide  for  new  planking,  and  the 
collection  of  tolls, — to  re-elect  officers,  declare  dividends 
and  dissolve,— constitute  the  whole  work  of  proprietor's 
meetings. 

The  bridge  was  elegantly  dressed  on  Washington's 
birthday  in  1793,  a  day  of  general  jubilee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  second  term  in  the  presidency,  and  a  director. 
General  Fisk,  presided  amidst  salvos  of  artillery  at  a  din- 
ner in  Washington  Hall,  then  occupied  for  the  first  time, 
an  oration  by  Dr.  Bentley  at  the  North  Church  preceding 
the  dinner. 

In  1810,  the  running  of  toll  seems  to  have  been  the 
coiporation's  most  serious  grievance.     Summary  proceed- 
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ings  were  adopted.  **  Voted  :  that  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  forcibly  or  fmiidulently  pass  the  toll-gate  with- 
out paying  the  legal  toll  shall  pay  a  iSne  of  thirteen  dollars, 
thirty-three  cents  and  one-third  of  a  cent,"  £4  being  the 
legal  limit  of  their  power  to  impose  a  penalty. 

But  more  troubled  experiences  awaited  them.  With  the 
year  1836  began  the  agitation  for  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
and  the  Bridge  Corporation  became  at  once  involved  in 
it.  February  2,  1836,  the  Hon.  Kobert  Rantoul  was 
voted  a  committee  to  represent  before  the  Legislature  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  in  the  petitions  of  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  el  ai.,  and  George  Peabody,  et  al.^  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  to  confer  with  the  road  as  to  a  location  from 
Salem  eastward.  The  property  was  now  at  its  best.  Votes 
were  passed  this  year  to  improve  the  Beverly  entrance, 
and  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  an  extension  of  the 
charter  conditioned  upon  a  reduction  of  tolls.  The  next 
year  foot-tolls  are  reduced  to  one  cent,  and  in  1839  a 
proposal  was  considered,  in  case  the  buildings  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  bridge  could  not  be  secured  and 
removed,  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  change  the 
terminus  of  the  bridge  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Corporation  in  effecting  that  necessary  improve- 
ment. 

Hon.  Robert  Rantoul  was  made  President  this  year  and 
for  sixteen  years  following.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
then  residing  at  Wenham,  and  most  active  in  state  politics, 
was  chosen  a  director  in  1840.  Protests  at  once  began 
to  be  made  against  the  free  passage  of  foot  passengers 
over  the  railroad  bridge.  Although  the  toll  collected  was 
but  a  cent,  the  amount  was  so  great  that  in  June,  1828,  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  quarterly  dividend  had  been  declared 
payable  in  copper. 

But  the  *'  effectual  measures  "  called  for  in  repeated  votes 
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for  suppressing  free  tniTel  on  the  railroad  bridge  and  for 
improving  the  Beverly  approach  to  E^ex  Bridge  and  the 
railroad  station  opixisite,  were  not  destined  to  success,  al- 
though the  town  was  appealed  to,  in  behalf  of  both  of 
them* 

No  attention  to  details  was  to  avail  anything  now.  The 
crossing  of  Bass  River  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  Bridge  Company.  Still  the  proprietors  went 
through  the  ordinary  motions  of  life,  held  annual  meet- 
ings, elected  officers  with  the  aid  of  **  scrutineers,"  de- 
clared such  dividends  as  they  could  earn,  until  within  a 
twelve«month  of  the  end,  lowered  their  tolls  April, 
1846,  to  the  following  rates : 

••For  each  coach,  chariot,  wagon  or  curricle,  fifteen 
cents ;  for  each  cart,  wagon,  sled  or  sley  or  other  carriage 
of  burden  drawn  by  one  beast,  eight  cents;  for  each 
wheel«btirrow,  handcart  or  other  vehicle,  capable  of  car- 
rying a  like  weight,  with  one  person,  two  cents ;" — made 
special  terms  with  milk-carts  and  market-wagons, — al- 
lowed ^  a  discount  of  twenty  per  eentitm  on  all  tolls  abov« 
fifteen  cents  each  which  have  accrued  or  that  may  hereafter 
accrue  from  the  proprietors  of  the  stage  now  running  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  Salem," — offered  easy  rates  to  an 
omnibus  plying  between  Wenham  and  Salem,  and  to  an- 
other conveyance  plying  between  Beverly  and  Salem, — 
agreed  to  pass  sheep  and  swine  at  five  cents  per  dozen, 
— rejected  unanimously  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1848  for  their  relief,  only  to  accept  it  eight  years  later, 
—declared  the  bridge  free  to  foot  passengers,  in  1856,-^ 
revolutionized  the  direction  the  same  year,  and  petitioned 
for  a  renewal  of  their  charter, — proposed  commutation  of 
tolls  payable  in  advance  at  a  reduction  not  to  exceed  one- 
third, — entrusted  the  whole  discretion  as  to  tolls  and  re- 
duced rates  to  special  committees  with  ample  powers, — 
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failed  to  prooure  an  extension  of  their  charter, — held  - 
monthly  sessions, — repaired  and  repainted  the  bridge  and 
toll-house, — gave  notice  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  the  Directors  will  be  ready  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  September,  1858,  to  deliver  up  the  bridge, 
— and  thus,  at  the  weiixl  hour  of  midnight,  September 
twenty-third,  made  over  the  pix)pcrty  in  good  repjiir  to 
the  agent  of  the  State — the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen- 
eral taking  formal  possession  of  it  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  ^  to  and  for  the  use  of  Government.'^ 

Hon.  James  Kimball  of  Salem  was  the  agent  appointed 
by  Governor  Banks  to  receive  and  care  for  the  bridge,  and 
after  ten  years  of  experimenting  it  was  finally  maile  free, 
together  with  eveiy  toll-bridge  in  the  county,  by  act  of 
June  5,  1868,  and  assigned  as  a  public  highway  to  the 
municipalities  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

The  bi*idge  has  taken  its  place  in  literature  and  history. 
Poor  Brissot  de  Warville,  the  ardent  young  Girondist 
leader,  who  five  years  later  lost  his  hesid  for  opposing  the 
execution  of  the  king,  wrote,  on  crossing  the  bridge  ten 
days  after  it  was  opened, — "  The  construction  of  this  ex- 
cellent wooden  bridge,  and  the  celerity  with  which  it  was 
built^  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  activity  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts."  The  same  difttinguished 
writer  commends  the  mechanism  of  the  draw  and  also  notes 
George  Cal)ot's  "  flourishing  manufacture  of  cotton."  The 
Duke  de  la  Bochefoucanld-Liancourt  also  speaks  of 
cit)ssingthe  bridge  In  October,  1795,  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  General  Knox  at  St.  George's  River,  in  Maine. 

Our  first  pi'esideut  was  eminently  a  man  of  method.  It 
was  his  habit  from  early  years  to  make  a  record  of  tlie 
events  of  his  daily  life,  kept  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
^  Virginia  Almanac,"  or  in  )>ocket  diaries  of  convenient  di- 
meusions.     In  a  recess  of  the  first  congress,  extending 
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from  September  29  to  the  New  Year,  Washington  indulged 
himself  in  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  looking  forward.  He  had  not  l>een  east  of  New 
York  since  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  left  the  capital  Octo- 
ber 15,  taking  with  him  two  secretaries,  Lear  and  Jack- 
son, and  traveled  in  his  own  carriage  as  far  as  Portsmouth 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  reached  New  York  again  on  the 
13th  of  November.  This  is  what  he  wrote  about  the  bridge  : 

1789— "Friday,  30th  October.  A  little  after  8 
o'clock  I  set  out  for  Newbury-Port ;  and  in  less  than  2 
miles  crossed  the  Bridge  between  Salem  and  Beverly,  which 
makes  a  handsome  appearance,  and  is  upon  the  same  plan 
of  those  over  Charles  and  Mistick  rivers,  excepting  that  it 
has  not  footways,  as  that  of  the  former  has.  The  length 
of  this  bridge  is  1530  feet,  and  was  built  for  about  £4500 
lawful  money,— a  price  inconceivably  low  in  my  estima- 
tion, as  there  is  eighteen  feet  water  in  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  River,  over  which  it  is  erected.  This  Bridge  is 
larger  than  that  at  Charlestown  but  shorter  by  *  *  *  feet 
than  the  other  over  Mistick.  All  of  them  have  draw 
bridges  by  which  vessels  pass.  After  passing  Beverley  2 
miles,  we  come  to  the  Cott(m  Manufactury,  which  seems  to 
be  carrying  on  with  spirit  by  the  Mr.  Cabbots  (princi- 
pally).'' 

On  this  occasion  and  again  in  honor  of  Washington  on 
his  birthday  in  1793,  the  bridge  was  gaily  dressed  in 
bunting.  The  public  diimer  and  reception  tendered  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  by  the  Federalists  of  Salem,  May  24, 
1808,  was  the  occasion  of  another  great  demonstration 
there,  as  he  passed  it  from  Wenham  escorted  by  a  caval- 
cade of  his  admirers. 

Various  writers  have  from  time  to  time  found  a  fruitful 
topic  in  the  venerable  bridge.  Barton  is  probably  riffht 
when  he  says  that  all  bridges  appeal  to  the  fancy,  from 
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the  moss-grown  log  thrown  across  the  brook  in  the  meadow 
to  that  stupendous  product  of  genuis,  industry  and  capital, 
stretched  like  a  cob-web  between  New  York  aud  Brook- 
lyn. He  supposes  our  bridge  to  have  been  built  for  boys 
to  fish  from,  citing  the  grooves  along  its  raih'ngs  in  proof 
of  the  conjecture.  It  is,  he  says,  the  place  of  all  others 
from  which  to  see  storms,  comets,  meteoric  showers,  yel- 
low days  and  balloon  ascensions,  and  notes  the  fact  that 
three  rivers  meet  and  flow  under  it  in  harmonious  consort 
to  the  sea. 

The  bridge  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  The  view  at 
sunset  up  Danvers  river,  the  middle  stream  of  the  three,  is 
unsurpassed ;  so  is  the  eastern  view  at  sunrise  or  by  star 
light.  An  unknown  writer,  presumably  a  resident  of 
Beverly,  has  added  this  : 

"  From  lM)yhood  the  bridge  was  always  a  factor  in  my  life. 
I  lived  a  mile  away.  I  have  probably  crossed  it  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night, — on  foot  and  ahorse, — by  chaise 
or  stage, — in  all  weathers, — running  toll  to  see  the  Salem 
floral  procession  on'the  Fourth  of  July  or  to  keep  up  with 
the  engine  when  the  Franklin  Building  or  Concert  Hall 
were  burning, — crawling  under  the  bar  when  closed  for 
the  night,  after  Signor  Blitz  or  the  Burning  of  Moscow, — 
freezing  my  windward  ear  on  the  way  home  from  a  party, 
when  every  plank  and  pier  was  as  silver  in  the  hoar-frost 
and  mo(mlight, — rowing  under  it  at  half-tide  to  see  the  mus- 
sels with  now  and  then  a  sponge  growing  on  its  slimy 
timbei's, — sitting  at  home  in  the  old  living-room  chimney 
corner  to  hear  the  elders  read  the  latest  nunil>er  of  the 
current  Dickens  story  until  Pnge's  stage  came  rumbling 
and  clattering  over  the  hollow  planking,  and  the  mail  was 
in,  and  the  household  scattered  some  for  l>ed  and  some  for 
the  post  office.  The  bridge  and  I  are  life-long  friends 
and  cronies.'^ 
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Hawthorne  too  has  written  about  it,  for  it  was  a  haunt 
of  his,  and  the  toll-house  stove,  with  it«  circle  of  old  sea- 
dogs,  rehearsing  there  every  winter's  afternoon  the  perils 
they  had  passed,  so  often  lured  him  that  at  last  he  was 
able  to  project  himself  into  the  routine  life  of  the  toll- 
taker  and  to  depict  the  endless  i>iiuorama  unfolded  each 
day  befoi*e  his  open  window.  Here  are  musings  from 
** Twice  Told  Tales"  on  the  toll-gatherer's  day  : 

''In  the  morning — dim,  gray,  dewy  summer's  mom — the 
distimt  roll  of  ponderous  wheels  begins  to  mingle  with  my 
old  friend's  slumbers,  ci'eaking  more  and  more  harshly 
through  the  midst  of  his  dream,  and  gradually  replacing 
it  with  realities.  Hardly  conscious  of  the  change  from 
sleep  to  wakefulness,  he  finds  himself  partly  clad  and 
throwing  wide  the  toll  gates  for  the  passage  of  a  fragnmt 
load  of  hay.  The  timbers  groan  beneath  the  slow-revolv- 
ing wheels ;  one  sturdy  yeoman  stalks  beside  the  oxen, 
and,  peerino:  from  the  summit  of  the  hay,  by  the  glim- 
mer of  the  half-extinguished  lantern  over  the  toll  house, 
is  seen  the  drowsy  visage  of  his  comrade,  who  has  enjoyed 
a  nap  some  ten  miles  long.  The  toll  is  paid— creak, 
creak,  again  go  the  wheels,  and  the  huge  haymow  vanishes 
into  the  morning  mist.  As  yet,  nature  is  but  half  awake, 
and  familiar  objects  appear  visionary.  But  yonder,  dash- 
ing from  the  shore  with  a  rattling  thunder  of  the  wheels 
and  a  confused  clatter  of  hoofs,  comes  the  never-tiring 
mail,  which  has  hurried  onward  at  the  same  headlong, 
i-estless  rate,  all  through  the  quiet  night.  The  bridge  re- 
sounds ill  one  continued  peal  as  the  coach  rolls  on  without 
a  pause,  merely  affording  the  toll-gatherer  a  glimpse  at 
the  sleepy  passengers,  who  now  bestir  their  torpid  limbs, 
and  snuff  a  cordial  in  the  briny  air.  The  morn  breathes 
upon  them  and  blushes,  and  they  forget  how  wearily  the 
darkness  toiled  away. 
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•TVhile  the  world  is  rousing  itself,  we  may  glance  slight- 
ly at  the  scene  of  our  sketch.  It  sits  above  the  bosom  of 
the  broad  flood,  a  spot  not  of  earth,  but  in  the  midst  of 
waters,  which  rush  with  a  murmuring  sound  among  the 
massive  beams  beneath.  Over  the  door  is  a  weather- 
beaten  board,  inscribed  with  the  rates  of  toll,  in  letters  so 
nearly  eflkced  that  the  gilding  of  the  sunshine  can  hardly 
make  them  legible.  Beneath  the  window  is  a  wooden 
bench,  on  which  a  long  succession  of  weary  wayfarers 
have  reposed  themselves.  Peeping  within  doors,  we  per- 
ceive the  whitewashed  walls  bedecked  with  sundry  litho- 
graphic prints  and  advertisements  of  various  import,  and 
the  immense  showbill  of  a  wandering  caravan.  And  there 
sits  our  good  old  toll-gatherer,  glorified  by  the  early  sun- 
beams. He  is  a  man,  as  his  aspect  may  announce,  of 
quiet  soul,  and  thoughtful,  shrewd,  yet  simple  mind,  who, 
of  the  wisdom  which  the  passing  world  scatters  along  the 
wayside,  has  gathered  a  reasonable  store. 

^^Now  the  sun  smiles  upon  the  landscape,  and  earth  smiles 
back  again  upon  the  sky.  Frequent,  now,  are  the  travel- 
lers. The  toll-gatherer's  practised  ear  can  distinguish  the 
weight  of  every  vehicle,  the  number  of  its  wheels,  and 
how  many  horses  beat  the  resounding  timbers  with  their 
iron  tramp.  Here,  in  a  substantial  family  chaise,  setting 
forth  betimes  to  take  advantage  of  the  dewy  road,  come  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  with  their  rosy-cheeked  little  girl 
sitting  gladsomely  between  them.  The  bottom  of  the 
chaise  is  heaped  with  multifarious  bandboxes,  and  carpet 
bags,  and  beneath  the  axle  swings  a  leathern  trunk  dusty 
with  yesterday's  journey. 

"Now  paces  slowly  from  timber  to  timber  a  horseman 

clad  in  black,  with  a  meditative  brow,  as  of  one  who, 

whithersoever  his  steed  might  bear  him,  would  still  journey 

through  a  mist  of  brooding  thought.      He  is  a  country 
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preacher,  going  to  labor  at  a  protracted  meetiDg.  The 
next  object  passing  townward  is  a  butcher's  cart,  canopied 
with  its  arch  of  snow-white  cotton.  Behind  comes  a 
^sauceman,' driving  a  wagon  full  of  new  potatoes,  green 
ears  of  corn,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  and  summer  squashes ; 
and  next,  two  wrinkled,  withered,  witch-looking  old  gos- 
sips, in  an  antediluvian  chaise,  drawn  by  a  horse  of  for- 
mer generations,  and  going  to  peddle  out  a  lot  of  huckle- 
berries. See  there,  a  man  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  load 
s)f  lobsters.  And  now  a  milk  cart  rattles  briskly  onward, 
covered  with  green  canvas,  and  conveying  the  conti'ibu- 
tions  of  a  whole  herd  of  cows,  in  large  tin  canisters.  But 
let  all  these  pay  their  toll  and  pass. 

^And  now  has  morning  gathered  up  her  dewy  pearls, 
and  fled  away.  The  sun  rolls  blazing  through  the  sky, 
and  cannot  find  a  cloud  to  cool  his  face  with.  The  horses 
toil  sluggishly  along  the  bridge,  and  heave  their  glistening 
sides  in  shoit  quick  pantings,  when  the  reins  are  tightened 
at  the  toll  house.  Glisten,  too,  the  faces  of  the  travellers. 
Their  garments  are  thickly  bestrewn  with  dust;  their 
whiskers  and  hair  look  hoary ;  their  throats  are  choked 
with  the  dusty  atmosphere  which  they  have  left  behind 
them. 

"No  air  is  stirring  on  the  road.  Nature  dares  draw  no 
breath,  lest  she  should  inhale  a  stifling  cloud  of  dust.  *A 
hot  and  dusty  day  !'  cry  the  poor  pilgrims,  as  they  wipe 
their  begnmed  foreheads,  and  woo  the  doubtful  breeze 
which  the  river  bears  along  with  it.  'Awful  hot  I  Dread- 
ful dusty  1'  answers  the  sympathetic  toll-gatherer.  They 
start  again,  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace,  while  he 
reenters  his  cool  hermitage,  and  besprinkles  it  with  a  pail 
of  briny  water  from  the  stream  beneath.  He  thinks  with- 
in himself,  that  the  sun  is  not  so  fierce  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  gentle  air  does  not  forget  him  in  these  sultry 
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days.  Yes,  old  friend  ;  and  a  quiet  heart  will  make  a  dog 
day  teroperate.  He  hears  a  weary  footstep,  and  perceives 
a  traveller  with  pack  and  staff,  who  sits  down  upon  the 
hospitable  bench,  and  removes  the  hat  from  his  wet  brow. 
The  toll-gatherer  administers  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  dis- 
covering his  guest  to  be  a  man  of  homely  sense,  he  engages 
him  in  profitable  talk,  uttering  the  maxims  of  a  philosophy 
which  he  has  found  in  his  own  soul,  but  knows  not  how  it 
came  there.  And  as  the  wayfarer  makes  ready  to  assume 
his  journey,  he  tells  him  a  sovereign  remedy  for  blistered 
feet. 

"Now  comes  the  noontide  hour — of  all  hours,  nearest  akin 
to  midnight ;  for  each  has  its  own  calmness  and  repose. 
Soon,  however,  the  world  begins  to  turn  again  upon  its 
axis,  and  it  seems  the  busiest  epoch  of  the  day ;  when  an 
accident  impedes  the  march  of  sublunary  things.  The 
draw  being  lifted  to  permit  the  [passage  of  a  schooner, 
laden  with  wood  from  the  eastern  forests,  she  sticks  im- 
movably, right  athwart  the  bridge  I  Meanwhile,  on  both 
sides  of  the  chasm,  a  throng  of  impatient  travellers  fret 
and  fume.  Here  are  two  sailors  in  a  gig,  with  the  top 
thrown  back,  both  puffing  cigars,  and  swearing  all  sorts 
of  fore-castle  oaths ;  there,  in  a  smart  chaise,  a  dashingly 
dressed  gentleman  and  lady,  he  from  a  tailor's  shop-board, 
and  she  from  a  milliner's  back  room — the  aristocrats  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  And  what  are  the  haughtiest  of  us, 
but  the  ephemeral  aristocrats  of  a  summer's  day?  Here 
is  a  tin  pedler,  whose  glittering  ware  bedazzles  all  be- 
holders, like  a  travelling  meteor,  or  opposition  sun  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  a  seller  of  spruce  beer,  which  brisk 
liquor  is  confined  in  several  dozen  of  stone  bottles.  Here 
comes  a  party  of  ladies  on  horseback,  in  green  riding 
habits,  and  gentlemen  attendant;  and  there  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  the  market,  pattering  over  the  bridge  with  a 
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multitudinous  clatter  of  their  little  hoofs.  Here  a  French- 
man, with  a  hand  organ  on  his  shoulder;  and  there  an 
itinerant  Swiss  jeweller.  On  this  side,  heralded  by  a  blast 
of  clarions  and  bugles,  appears  a  train  of  wagons,  convey- 
ing all  the  wild  beasts  of  a  caravan  ;  and  on  that,  a  com- 
pany of  summer  soldiers,  marching  from  village  to  village 
on  a  festival  campaign,  attended  by  the  ^Brass  Band/ 
Now  look  at  the  scene,  and  it  presents  an  emblem  of  the 
mysterious  confusion,  the  apparently  insolvable  riddle,  in 
which  individuals,  or  the  great  world  itself,  seem  often  to 
be  involved.  What  miracle  shall  set  all  things  right 
again  ? 

**But  see  I  the  schooner  has  thrust  her  bulky  carcass 
through  the  chasm;  the  draw  descends;  horse  and  foot 
pass  onward,  and  leave  the  bridge  vacant  from  end  to  end. 
•And  thus,'  muses  the  toll-gatherer,  'have  I  found  it  with 
all  stoppages,  even  though  the  universe  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand.'  The  sage  old  man  !  Far  westward  now,  the  red- 
dening sun  throws  a  broad  sheet  of  splendor  across  the 
flood,  and  to  the  eyes  of  distant  boatmen  gleams  brightly 
among  the  timbers  of  the  bridge.  *  Strollers  come  from 
the  town  to  quaff  the  freshening  breeze.  One  or  two  let 
down  long  lines,  and  haul  up  flapping  flounders,  or  cun- 
ners,  or  small  cod,  or  perhaps  an  eel.  Others,  and  fair 
girls  among  them,  with  the  flush  of  the  hot  day  still  on 
their  cheeks,  bend  over  the  railing  and  watch  the  heaps  of 
seaweed  floating  upward  with  the  flowing  tide.  The 
horses  now  tramp  heavily  along  the  bridge,  and  wistfully 
bethink  them  of  their  stables.  Rest,  rest,  thou  weary 
world  I  for  to-morrow's  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  will  be 
as  wearisome  as  to-day's  h»is  been  ;  yet  both  shall  bear  thee 
onward  a  day's  march  of  eternity.  Now  the  old  toll-gath- 
erer looks  seaward,  and  discerns  the  lighthouse  kindling 
on  afar  island,  and  the  stars,  too,  kindling  in  the  sky,  as 
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if  but  a  little  way  beyond  ;  and  mingling  reveries  of  Heaven 
with  remembrances  of  Earth,  the  whole  procession  of  mor- 
tal travellers,  all  the  dusty  pilgrimage  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed, seems  like  a  flitting  show  of  phantoms  for  his 
thoughtful  soul  to  muse  upon." 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  personnel  of  this  enterprise 
has  been  most  distinguished.  A  work  to  which  Nathan 
Dane  and  George  Cabot  and  General  Fisk  and  Judge 
Prescott  and  Capt.  Joseph  Lee  contributed  need  not 
blush  for  its  paternity.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  not  likely 
to  go  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  impoitanee  of  a  pub- 
lic improvement  and  the  event,  in  this  instance,  justified 
their  sanguine  expectations.  The  population  of  the  two 
towns  for  whose  immediate  accommodation  they  planned, 
was  then  about  twelve  thousand.  It  is  now  about  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  bridge  has  served  us  well  for  a  cen- 
tury. But  wooden  bridges  are  fast  making  way  for  less 
risky  and  perishable  contrivances.  Should  the  population 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  continue  to  increase  for  an- 
other century  at  its  present  ratio,  the  two  cities  linked 
together  by  this  bridge  will  count  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls  at  the  end  of  it.  Mechanical  advance  is 
likely  to  outstrip  the  growth  of  population.  What  sort 
of  structure*  will  be  found  here  in  1988  is  a  matter  of 
curious  conjecture. 
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A  HISTORIC  BALL  ROOM. 


NOTES    READ    BEFORE    THE    ESSEX    INSTITUTE. 


BY    ROBERT   8.    RANTOUL. 


From  tub  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  XXXI,  1894. 
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A  HISTORIC  BALL  ROOM. 

Notes  read  before  the  Essex  Institute, 


BY  BOBEBT  8.    BANTOUL. 


On  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  21, 1768,  there 
occurred  at  the  Assembly  Room  in  Salem  what  is  charac- 
terized in  the  Essex  Grazette  of  the  week  ending  Nov.  29th, 
as  ^an  elegant  Ball."  There  was  no  public  journal  printed 
in  Salem  to  chronicle  local  events  before  August  of  that 
year,  and  until  some  musty  diary  or  ancient  file  of  letters 
comes  to  light  to  describe  previous  occasions,  if  any,  of 
the  kind,  this  must  remain  the  earliest  ball  in  Salem  of 
which  we  have  a  record.  This  famous  revel  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Francis  Bernard,  Esquire,  who,  says 
Felt,  was  at  the  time  visiting  friends  in  Salem.  Francis 
Bernard,  Esquire,  was  son  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  ''Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Vice  Admiral 
of  the  same."    This  august  sire  was  that  Royal  Governor 
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who,  within  a  year,  made  way  not  too  willingly  for  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  Hutch- 
inson was  the  last  of  the  civilians  who  essayed  the  thankless 
task  of  governing  Massachusetts  without  her  consent, — in 
his  turn  giving  place  most  reluctantly  to  Genera]  Thomas 
Gage.  Francis  Bernard  had  been  at  first  a  favorite  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  extensive  culture  and 
of  elegant  address, well  affected  in  the  beginning  towards  the 
province  he  was  sent  to  rule.  Especially  was  he  a  patron 
and  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  then  much  in  need  of 
help,  where  one  of  his  sons  was  graduated  in  1767,  rank- 
ing (for  rank  was  then  determined  by  social  precedence) 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  And  at  the  disastrous  epoch  of 
the  great  college  tire  his  interest  in  the  rebuilding — he  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  architecture — took  a  very  substantial 
form.  So  popular  indeed  was  he  once  amongst  us  that 
the  now  famous  island  of  Mount  Desert  on  our  eastern 
sea-board  was  presented  to  him  as  a  free  offering  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But  before  1768  his  troubles 
had  begun.  Before  that  date  his  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Chief  Justice,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  native  Boston 
man,  had  been  twice  mobbed  in  Boston, — ^the  Stamp  Act 
had  been  passed  and  repealed, — non-importation  cove- 
nants, tea-parties,  Mohawk-masquerading,  bonfires  and  tar- 
buckets  were  rife, — and  there  was  every  incentive  for  a 
royal  governor  to  make  much  of  the  friendship  of  those 
who  were  loyal  to  him  whether  personally  or  politically, — 
to  stretch  to  the  utmost  the  influence  of  social  prestige  and 
of  that  glamour  of  exclusiveness  and  brilliancy  surround- 
ing a  vice-regal  court.  As  rebellious  Boston  grew  more 
and  more  untenable  for  a  capital  city,  provincial  digni- 
taries more  and  more  cast  longing  eyes  toward  Salem  as 
instead  of  Boston,  an  eligible  place  for  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment.    Salem  had  five  thousand  people, — Salem  was 
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the  second  place  in  consequence  in  New  England, — Salem 
would  like  to  build  up  her  already  prosperous  trade, — and 
courtly  arts  might  be  expected  to  exercise  a  more  persua- 
sive influence  in  the  smaller  town  than  they  had  done, 
however  sedulously  practised  at  the  Province  House,  in 
the  larger. 

This  thought  of  Salem  as  the  possible  metropolis  of 
New  England  was  by  no  means  new  in  1768.  Since 
Winthrop's  day,  when  the  colonial  government  had  been 
transferred  to  Boston  much  against  our  choice,  the  people 
of  this  town  were  never  strangers  to  the  hope  that  they 
might  have  it  back  again.  So  that,  when  the  rebellious 
temper  of  the  provincial  capital  prompted  those  in  author- 
ity to  consider  once  more  establishing  head-quarters  here, 
the  predisposition  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  make  the 
transfer  easy  and  attractive  must  have  been  hard  to  con- 
quer. Let  us  see  in  what  spirit  our  great-grand-fathers 
met  the  blandishments  of  vice-regal  favor. 

John  Adams,  who  knew  Salem  well,  for  he  often  visited 
his  brother  Cranch  in  Mill  street,  writing  to  his  wife,  in 
1774,  says: — • 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  tells  me  that  he  has  heard  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  while  he  was  Chief  Justice,  [1760-1771] 
frequently  say,  for  seven  years  together,  that  Salem  was 
the  most  proper,  convenient  and  suitable  place  in  the 
province  for  the  seat  of  government ;  that  he  frequently 
complimented  the  gentlemen  of  Salem  with  the  happiness 
and  convenience  of  their  situation  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  his  prophecies  that  it  would  certainly  be 
made  such  in  a  course  of  years.  I  mentioned  this  to  Judge 
Trowbridge  and  he  told  me  that  he  himself  remembered 
to  have  heard  him  say  the  same  thing.  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  heard  him  say  so  too,  and  I  remem- 
ber I  happened  to  be  with  Kent  when  he  carried  to  Judge 
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Lynde  his  commission  as  Chief  Justice  [1771]  and  Judge 
Lynde  entertained  me  for  some  time  with  conversation 
about  making  Salem  the  seat  of  government,  and  with  the 
probable  eflfects  of  such  a  measure  ;  one  of  which  he  said 
would  be  a  translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  trade  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  but  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  have 
troops  in  Salem/' 

When  Salem,  a  few  years  later,  actually  became,  by 
Royal  order,  the  Capital  of  the  Province, — when  Lord 
North  was  making  his  boast  in  the  House  of  Peers  that 
Boston,  thanks  to  his  odious  Port  Bill,  had  become  an  in- 
land town  practically  seventeen  miles  removed  from  any 
seaport, — adding  that  all  in-bound  freight  would  now  be 
searched  at  '^Marblehead  in  the  province  of  Salem,** — 
when  we  had  military  headquarters  at  the  Hooper  House 
and  civil  head  quarters  at  the  Page  House  in  Dan  vers, 
with  part  of  Colonel  Leslie's  64th  Regiment  picketed  on 
the  Endicott  Farm  as  a  body-guard,  and  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton's 59th  Regiment  of  the  line,  500  strong,  (Rckering 
says  their  women  and  children  were  as  numerous  as  them- 
selves), encamped  on  the  neck,  for  general  purposes  of 
intimidation, —  the  Courts,  the  Custom  House  and  the 
Legislature  as  well  as  Governor  and  Council,  in  the  King's 
name,  dating  their  several  processes  and  proclamations 
from  Salem, — the  Boston  Cadets,  to  resent  an  indignity 
put  upon  them  by  the  removal  of  John  Hancock  from  their 
command,  bringing  their  colors  to  Salem  and  surrendering 
them  in  person  hereto  General  G^e, — while  such  stirring 
events  as  these  were  passing  at  our  doors,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  people  began  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  metropolis  I 
No  sooner  had  a  proclamation  or  two  bearing  the  sign 
manual  of  Gage  and  ending  with  ^  God  Save  the  King," 
appeared  in  our  local  Gazette,  than  our  painted,  wooden 
town-house,  furbished  up  for  the  nonce  at  a  frugal  outlay 
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of  £10  168  7d  by  the  board  of  townsmen,  began  to  arrogate 
to  itself  a  new  importance.  Dealers  who  had  been  con- 
tent to  announce  their  wares  as  purchasable  near  the 
town-pump,  and  even  the  staid  old  Grazette  itself,  then  a 
modest  youngster  issuing,  in  its  first  decade,  from  cham- 
bers within  eye-shot  of  Town-House  Square,  all  suddenly 
found  themselves  associated  with  a  new  and  august  neigh- 
borhood, and  began  to  describe  their  homely  and  familiar 
locations  as  opposite  the  State  House  in  Salem. 

The  day  was  at  hand  when  political  lines  had  to  be 
more  sharply  drawn  and  the  sheep  were  to  be  divided 
from  the  goats.  Our  people  did  not  palter  nor  delay. 
Gage  applied  the  test  in  responding  to  the  courteous 
felicitations  of  the  well-disposed  on  his  safe  arrival  and 
proposed  tarry  here.  He  said,  by  way  of  a  hint  at  the 
incidental  advantages  of  having  the  capital  removed,**! 
doubt  not  that  you  will  continue  to  cherish  that  Spirit  of 
Loyalty  and  Reverence  to  the  Laws,  that  has  dibtinguished 
the  ancient  Town  of  Salem,  and  no  Attention,  or  Protec- 
tion shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  encourage  such  laud- 
able Sentiments  which  cannot  fail  to  encrease  your  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  render  you  a  happy  and  flourishing 
People. **  Our  townsmen  gave  Gage  to  understand  at 
once,  in  resolutions  drawn  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Timothy  Pickering  and  passed  in  general  town  meeting, 
that  such  blandishments  were  lost  on  them.  The  bait 
may  have  been  tempting  but  it  did  not  lure  them  for  a 
moment.  This  was  their  language — immortal  words  which 
earned  amongst  others  an  encomium  from  Edmund  Burke : 
"We  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice, — lost  to  all 
feelings  of  humanity,— could  we  indulge  one  thought  to 
seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our 
suflcring  neighbors." 

The  famous  Ball  given  in  1768,  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
or's son,  Francis  Bernard,  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  time,— so  wholly  in  line  with  efforts  made  at 
the  Province  House  in  Boston  to  keep  the  administration 
in  touch  with  those  elements  which  could  be  reached  by 
social  influences,  may  have  served  to  some  slight  extent, 
or  was  at  least  intended  to  serve,  to  ingratiate  a  foreign 
ruler  with  a  people  who  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
him.  The  old  Province  House  in  Boston  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  an  occasion  of  the  kind,  and  our  townsman 
Hawthorn^  has  preserved  the  picture  of  them,  touched 
with  that  inimitable  grace  and  art  which  almost  seem  to 
have  perished  with  him.  Had  we  the  magic  of  the  ro- 
mancer, we  might  summon  up  the  scene  I  am  attempting 
to  describe  and  people  the  canvas  again  with  stately  dame 
and  romping  miss  moving,  in  all  the  panoply  of  head-gear 
and  train  and  furbelow  and  fan,  through  the  bewildering 
intricacies  of  contra-dance  and  minuet.  But  it  is  not  for 
the  musty  antiquary  to  delve  into  the  buried  mysteries  of 
camphor-trunk  and  cedar-press,  nor  to  drag  from  those 
unexplored  recesses  of  secretary-shelf  and  bureau-drawer 
the  secrets  of  long-forgotten  loves  and  hates  which  gave 
that  crowded  ball-room  of  the  past  its  quickening  glow 
and  zest.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  facts  as  dry  and 
crisp  as  the  withered  rose  leaves,  once  breathing  sentiment 
and  fragrant  to  the  sense,  which  drop  now  and  then  from 
the  faded  pages  of  a  last  century  album. 

So  young  Bernard  came  and  went, — visited  amongst 
friendly  homes, — issued  his  cards  of  bidding  in  kindly  rec- 
ognition of  attentions  shown  him  and  the  Governor,  his 
august  father, — gave  his  ball  and  danced  his  fill, — and 
hoped  perhaps,  the  while,  that  the  visit  might  not  prove 
wholly  without  political  advantage  to  the  Bernard  dy- 
nasty, — destined,  alas !  though  it  was,  to  be,  within  a 
twelvemonth,  rung  out  of  Massachusetts  Bay  with  peal- 
ing joy  bells  and  booming  ordnance. 

Is  there  no  craving  to  know  where  this  event  took  place  ? 
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Is  it  not  worth  some  effort  to  find  out  the  spot  where  these 
brilliant  gatherings  of  old  occurred  ?  It  is  not  yet  too 
late, —  is  it  too  soon  ? — to  pursue  this  interesting  search. 
I  wish  I  might  declare  with  equal  assurance  how  long  it 
was  after  the  cold-blooded  homicides  and  monstrous  fa- 
naticisms of  1692, — how  long  after  this  it  was  before  joy 
came  to  be  accepted  by  our  ancestors  as  a  normal  element 
in  the  economy  of  life  and  provision  made  in  this  commu- 
nity for  rational  and  harmless  recreation.  Eaclier  than 
1745,  at  least,  a  famous  mansion  was  erected  by  William 
Browne  on  the  highest  spot  in  southern  Essex  County,  and 
iti<  cellar  walls  are  there  to-day  to  attest  its  grandeur, 
guarded  by  sentinel  elms  which  yet  stand  out  against  the 
sky,  erect  as  sentries.  It  bad  a  central  hall  for  music  and 
the  dance,  thirty-five  feet  on  its  front  by  twenty-two  or 
three  feet  deep, — with  a  musicians' gallery,  a  vaulted  ceil- 
ing, and  a  polished  floor, — and  with  a  stud  equal  to  two 
stories  of  the  remainder  of  the  stately  house. 

The  first  Assembly  Room  in  Salem  which  could  be  used 
for  general  purposes — the  Assembly  Boom  of  the  Ber- 
nard Ball — stood  at  the  end  of  a  private  way  which  led 
in  from  the  main  street  (also  called  the  Broad  Lane  or 
Great  Road  to  Town's  End,  now  Essex  street)  as  far  as  a 
ten  acre  pro|>erty  which  pjxssed  by  marriage  to  the  Neal 
family  from  Francis  Lawes,  a  ffreeman  to  whom  it  was 
granted  in  1637.  The  private  way  had  been  in  use  since 
1679  for  the  accommodation  of  two  brick-yards  at  the  end 
of  it  and,  on  the  laying  out  of  Cambridge  street  in  1794, 
was  absorbed  into  that  thoroughfare.  Pr.  Bentley,  writ- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  says  an  Assembly 
House  was  built  there  in  1766,  and  the  Essex  Gazette  in 
November,  1769,  speaks  of  it  as  the  ^'new  Assembly 
House."  There  was  at  that  time  no  Chestnut  street, — 
no   Cambridge  street, — nothing   beyond  but  the    brick- 
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yards  and  the  Broad  Fields  stretching  between  the  great 
street  and  Burying  Hill.  This  hill  had  been  used  for 
cemetery  purposes  since  1655  and  from  about  that  date 
a  lane,  now  Summer  street,  had  been  open  as  a  means 
of  reaching  it.  Near  Burying  Hill  and  about  where  the 
group  of  schoolhouses  now  stands,  had  been  erected  a 
work-house,  and  with  it  what  seems  in  early  times  to 
have  been  an  appanage  of  the  work-house,  a  '^hay-engine" 
so  called;  comprising  apparatus  for  weighing  hay  and 
probably  for  bailing  or  pressing  it  also. 

The  brick-yards  or  clay-pits,  for  access  to  which  the 
private  way  was  laid  out  by  deed,  twenty-eight  feet  wide, 
in  1679,  occupied  the  space  now  fronting  southerly  on 
Chestnut  street  and  including  the  site  of  the  South  meet- 
ing house  and  the  three  other  estates,  extending  from 
Cambridge  to  Summer  street.  But  the  private  way,  being 
of  a  generous  width,  had  been  built  upon  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  rounded  century  of  its  existence,  before 
its  laying  out  as  Cambridge  street,  and  so  well  recognized 
a  landmark  was  the  Assembly  House  of  1766  that,  in 
1773,  a  committee  of  our  most  substantial  townsmen,  in 
proposing  names  for  the  streets,  a  few  of  which  were  then 
for  the  first  time  paved  and  most  of  them  named,  desig- 
nated the  short  lane  on  which  it  stood  by  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  **  Assembly  Court.** 

Besides  the  Assembly  House  at  its  extreme  southern 
end.  Assembly  Court  had  on  it  two  or  more  dwelling 
houses  and  several  estates  otherwise  improved.  Some  of 
these  have  been  associated  with  well-known  characters 
whom  I  can  do  no  more  than  mention, — Thomas  Maul, 
Daniel  Lambert,  Samuel  Shattuck,  Ri^^hard  Pike,  Thomas 
Barnard,  Tobias  Davis,  wore  of  the  number.  On  the 
eastern  side,  to  the  extreme  south,  stood  the  peculiar 
structure  of  wood,  the  acquaintance  of  which  I  have  been 
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at  pains  to  make.  After  a  checkered  career  of  forty  years 
it  disappeared  between  February,  1805,  and  March,  1807, 
and  some  research  has  been  required  to  recall  its  propor- 
tions and  recount  its  story. 

The  assumption  that  the  Assembly  House  was  built  in 
1766  rests  upon  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Bentley.  We  know 
that  it  was  built  later  than  June  27,  1758,  because,  on 
that  date,  the  spot  it  occupied  passed  by  deed  to  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Putnam  and  was  then  covered  by  a  bam.  Dr. 
Putnam  was  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  bearing 
that  conspicuous  name  and  is  well  represented  to-day  by 
two  great-grandsons,  Charles  A.,  and  Frederic  W.  Put- 
nam. I  doubt  if  the  Assembly  House,  though  standing 
on  his  land,  was  built  by  Dr.  Putnam ;  for,  in  selling  the 
lot  to  a  neighbor,  Benjamin  Daland,  who  lived  between  it 
and  Summer  street,  December  31,  1773,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  building,  though  several  years  in  use,  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  surmise  that  it  was  the  property  of 
some  lessee  of  the  lot  and  possibly  of  Daland  himself. 

Whenever  and  by  whomsoever  erected,  we  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  its  dimensions.  It  had  a  floor  area 
of  forty  by  fifty  feet.  It  stood  north  of  the  rear  line  of 
the  lot  upon  which  the  South  meeting  house  now  stands 
and  as  close  as  eaves-droppings  would  allow, — just  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet  and  eight  inches,  to  be  exact, 
from  the  northern  line  of  Chestnut  street.  It  had  a  cellar 
under  it,  doubtless  designed  for  the  caterer's  convenience, 
which  seems  to  have  been  filled  up  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  structure  between  1805  and  1807. 

It  had  a  clear  open  space  about  it,  measuring  twenty 
feet  on  the  north  of  the  building  and  twenty-five  feet  on 
the  east  or  rear  of  it.  Besides  the  main  approach  to  it 
from  Assembly  Court,  additional  access  from  the  east  was 
provided  over  the  Daland  estate  by  an  old  way,  which 
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seems  to  have  been  opened  before  the  witchcraft  days,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  brick-kilns,  and  which  led  across 
what  is  now  the  garden  of  John  Robinson,  £squire,  de- 
bouching into  Work  House  Lane, — the  Summer  street 
of  to-day, — just  where  poor  Bridget  Bishop,  in  her  "  red 
paragon  bodice ''  was  taxed  with  practising  her  wicked 
arts  on  a  passing  cart-horse  with  such  pernicious  i)ower 
that  the  fate  of  the  "  one-horse  shay  "  befell  both  tip-cart 
and  tackling  then  and  there  I 

Deeds  and  street  loc^itions  place  the  Assembly  House 
in  the  e2ctreme  south-wostern  corner  of  the  lot.  Its  main 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  Court,  was  protected  by  a 
porch  or  vestibule,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  extended, 
when  the  building  was  converted  into  a  place  of  worship 
with  two  aisles,  in  1774-5,  so  as  to  cover  the  two  en- 
trances then  provided.  The  porch  finally  disappeared  in 
1794,  when  Cambridge  street  was  laid  out  four  feet  wider 
than  Assembly  Court  and  "against  the  western  side  of  the 
body  of  the  Building.** 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Assembly  House  is  not  difficult 
to  sketch.  Its  length  from  west  to  east,  from  its  main 
entrance  on  the  Coui-t  to  its  rear  wall,  was  fifty  feet.  Its 
width  north  and  south  was  forty  feet.  If,  at  a  line  thirty 
feet  west  of  the  rear  wall,  we  construct  a  partition  or  bulk- 
head from  sill  to  roof,  of  a  width  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date substantial  chimneys,  say  four  feet  deep,  we  have 
divided  our  floor  area  into  a  dancing  room  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  with  a  remaining  space  on  the  west  side  of  it,  meas- 
uring sixteen  by  forty  feet,  after  the  chimneys  and  closets 
have  been  taken  out ;  and  now  if  we  divide  this  sixteen 
foot  strip  through  the  middle  by  a  hall  or  entry-way  eight 
feet  wide,  providing  access  from  the  Court  and  room  for 
stairways,  we  have  letTt  on  either  side  of  this  hall  an  ante- 
room or  withdrawing  room  of  ample  size,  sixteen  feet  by 
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sixteen,  and  above  them,  if  we  limit  them  to  one-half  the 
stud  of  the  building,  a  supper  room  or  rooms  filling  an 
equal  space. 

Nine  feet  each  would  be  a  good  stud  for  the  two  front 
floors.  If  the  dancing  room  in  the  rear  had  a  stud  equal  to 
the  two,  it  would  measure  eighteen  feet  in  height. 

Here  then  we  have  a  possible  scheme — a  two  story  front 
on  the  Court;  a  single  entrance  protected  by  a  porch; 
a  hall-way  leading  from  it  eight  feet  wide;  on  either 
hand  a  withdrawing  room  sixteen  feet  square,  with  its 
generous  hearth  and  massive  iron  fire-dogs  and  fenders 
and  ample  logs  of  blazing,  crackling  birch,  each  room 
giving  into  the  assembly  room  proper  which  was  of  a  stud 
of  eighteen  feet  from  sill  to  roof-tree,  and  had  its  two 
broad,  glowing  fire-places  again,  and  above  them,  between 
the  chimneys,  the  musicians'  gallery.  Behind  this,  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  western  or  two  story  section  of  the 
building,  was  the  hospitable  supper-room,  sixteen  feet 
deep  and  occupying  the  whole  forty  feet  of  frontage  on 
Assembly  Court,  and  perhaps,  if  you  please,  provided 
with  two  fire-places  more  and  having  direct  communication 
with  cooking  facilities  in  the  basement  below. 

So  much  for  our  scheme.  Now  let  us  see  how  far  the 
records  justify  it.  When  we  have  a  parcel  of  land  de- 
scribed in  deeds  as  seventy-nine  feet  and  six  inches  deep, 
and  containing  a  4)uilding  which  has  twenty-five  feet  of 
vacant  land  in  the  rear  of  it  and  a  porch  in  front,  we  know 
that  the  building  itself  is  about  fifty  feet  deep.  If  the 
lot  is  described  as  sixty-two  feet  wide,  with  a  building  on 
it,  a  foot  from  its  southern  line  and  twenty  feet  from  its 
northern  line,  we  know  that  the  building  is  not  far  from 
forty  feet  wide. 

But  fortunately  the  chronicles  of  the  times  have  not  left 
U8  without  witness.     The  Essex  Gazette,  for  November 
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28,   1769,   records  the  opening  of  the  series  of   annual 
assemblies  at  the  "  new  Assembly  Hall,**  in  these  words : — 

Salem,  November  28. 

Laft  Friday  Evening  the  Affembly  in  this 
Town,  was  opened  for  the  Seafon,  at  the  New 
Affembly  Hall. 

The  above  Affembly  Hall  was  built  for 
Public  Occafions,  and  is  efteemed  a  well  pro- 
portioned, elegant  Room,  is  40  Feet  long,  30 
Feet  wide,  and  18  Feet  high.  There  are  two 
handfome  Drawing  Rooms  adjoining,  with 
Chambers  over  them,  and  a  neat  Mufick  Gal- 
lery on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Hall. 

For  a  place  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  this  was  cer- 
tainly an  Assembly  House  of  no  meau  pretensions.  Its 
career  as  a  place  of  entertainment  was  brief.  It  was  but 
eight  years  old  when  serious  public  questions  began  to 
absorb  general  attention  and  patriotic  duty  to  furnish  all 
excitements  needed.  But  it  was  an  accident  quite  aside 
from  the  character  of  the  times,  and  in  no  way  due  to 
political  agitations,  which  gave  so  singular  a  turn  to  the 
history  of  this  structure,  and  left  Salem  once  more  for  near 
a  decade  without  a  social  resort  more  commodious  than 
the  dining  rooms  of  the  better  class  of  taverns.  A  club 
or  syndicate  of  gentlemen  in  1782,  after  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  had  heralded  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war,  supplied  the  want  by  building  the  Assembly  House  of 
Pynchon's  Diary, — of  the  Lafayette  Dinner,  and  the 
Washington  Ball, — now  standing  in  Federal  street  and 
numbered  138. 

Before  the  great  fire  of  October  6, 1774,  a  division  was 
threatening  in  the  third  religious  society  then  worshiping 
on  the  main  street  opposite  Barton  square.    Dr.  Whittaker, 
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the  pastor,  had  joined  issue  on  personal  and  parochial 
matters  with  Timothy  Pickering  and  a  hot  newspaper 
controversy  was  already  raging  when  the  meeting  house 
succumbed  to  the  great  fire.  At  once  the  disaffected  pew- 
owners  withdrew  and  purchased  the  Assembly  House  on 
November  25,  1774,  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
bills  for  converting  the  structure  to  their  purpose,  still 
preserved  and  now  before  me,  were  falling  due  when  Les- 
lie's drums  rattled  across  Forest  River,  and  drowned  the 
exhortations  of  Dr.  Barnard.  Preaching  had  begun  there, 
according  to  Felt,  as  early  as  December  18,  1774.  But 
extensive  changes  were  going  on  until  the  March  follow- 
ing. Thus  we  have  a  charge  on  February  18,  1775,  a 
week  before  the  affair  at  North  Bridge,  of  £13  6s.  8d., 
for  building- a  pulpit,  and  again  bills  for  building  pews  on 
the  floor  and  seats  in  the  gallery,  from  one  of  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  building  of  eight  pews  involved  an  expendi- 
ture besides  joiner's  work  of  two  quarts  of  rum  **  delivered 
to  the  Boy  Feb'y  Ist"  and  "four  gallons  and  two  quarts 
Feb'y  8th,"  with  a  further  "allowance  on  pues  **  of  two 
gallons  more  ;  and  again  we  have  a  charge  of  six  shillings 
and  four  pence  for  "  half  a  thousand  of  nails  and  drink  ^ 
and  another  bill  on  February  17th  for"  making  12  pues  att 
£9  12s.  Od."  and  "3  Gallens  Rum  att  £0  6s.  Od.''  Pew- 
rights  were  treated  as  real  estate,  and  pew-holders  "erect- 
ed **  their  pews  at  their  own  option. 

What  more  we  know  of  the  first  Assembly  House  before 
it  became  a  place  of  worship  for  Dr.  Hopkins'  new  society 
is  briefly  told.  The  advertising  columns  of  the  Gazette 
show  that  it  was  constantly  employed  not  only  for  social 
purposes  but  as  an  academy  for  fencing,  for  lessons  on  the 
violin,  for  classes  in  dancing  and  singing,  for  oratorios  and 
concerts,  for  jugglery  and  feats  of  strength,  for  lectures 
on  electricity,  on  pneumatics,  on  magnetism,  on  phrenol- 
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ogy.  For  some  reason,  Benjamin  Daland,  who  lived  be- 
tween it  and  Summer  street,  bought  the  laud  on  which  it 
stood,  December  31,  1773,  and  sold  it  again  November 
25,  1774,  to  the  association  which,  a  generation  later, 
enlai^ed  and  grown  richer,  erected  the  South  Meeting 
House  which  still  adorns  the  neighborhood.  It  is  not 
perhaps  difficult  to  conjecture  why  Daland  may  have  been 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  a  neighbor  which  might  at  some 
time  prove  objectionable.  But  the  Assembly  House  while 
Daland  owned  it  was  destined  to  receive  its  two  most 
distinguished  guests. 

In  May,  1774,  Thomas  Hutchinson  entered  upon  his 
last  month  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  asked 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  go  to  England  and  explain  his 
policy,  a  feature  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Salem,  and  leave  had  been  granted  him 
without  a  hint  that  his  final  supersedure  was  intended. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  maintain  whatever  hold  he  had  on 
the  people  of  his  native  province,  he  made  his  annual  mil- 
itary inspection  just  before  his  depai*ture,  with  a  degree 
of  pomp  and  circumstance  perhaps  a  little  exceptional. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  the  Grazette  of  what  happened 
in  Salem : — 

Salem,  May  3,  1774. 
Laft  Tuefday  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
came  to  Town  from  Bofton,  accompanied  by 
General  Brattle,  Mr.  Secretary  Flucker,  and 
feveral  other  Gentlemen.  His  Excellency  en- 
tered the  Town  in  the  Afternoon ,  preceeded  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  and  two  of  his 
Deputies  on  Horfeback,  and  followed  by  a 
confiderable  Number  of  the  principal  Gentle- 
men of  the  Place  in  their  Carriages. 
The  next  Morning  the  firft  Regiment  of  Militia 
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in  this  County,  commanded  by  Colonel  Browne, 
was  muftered  on  the  Plains  between  this  Place 
and  Danvers ;  and  at  12  o'Clockthe  Regiment, 
led  by  Lieut.  Col.  Frye,  marched  thro'  this 
Town  into  the  Common,  where,  about  one 
o'clock,  his  Excellency  appeared,  accompan- 
ied by  General  Brattle,  and  a  Number  of 
other  Gentlemen,  and  reviewed  the  Regiment. 
After  the  ufual  Firings,  &c.,  the  Men  were  dif- 
miffed.  His  Excellency  was  then  efcorted  to 
an  elegant  Entertainment.  .  .  In  the  Even- 
ing a  Ball  was  given  at  the  Affembly  Room, 
where  a  great  Number  of  Ladies  fhone  with 
their  ufual  Brilliancy,  and  where  his  Excel- 
lency honoured  the  Company  with  his  Prefence. 
His  Excellency  returned  Home  on  Thurfday, 
by  the  Way  of  Marblehead,  to  which  Place 
he  was  invited  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Hooper, 
Efq. 

Hutchinson,  after  private  audience  of  the  King,  died 
suddenly  in  England.  Ho  hud  been  superseded,  June  1st, 
by  General  Gage,  who  secured  the  Hooper  House  for  his 
residence,  and  the  Page  House  at  Danvers  Square  on  the 
old  Ipswich  and  Boston  road  for  his  business  office,  and  in 
a  week  was  on  his  way  hither  to  establish  himself  in  his 
summer  quarters. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  Essex  Gazette  a  contemporary 
chronicle  of  his  arrival  in  Salem. 

Salem,  June  7,  1774. 
Laft    Thurfday    his   Excellency   Governor 
Gage  came  to  Town  from  Bofton,  accompanied 
by  a  Number  of  Gentlemen,  of  that  Place,  in 
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their  Carriages.  His  Excellency  was  met  on 
the  Road  by  a  large  Number  of  the  principal 
Gentlemen  of  this  Place  and  Marblehead,  and, 
with  many  civil  and  military  Officers,  formed 
a  grand  Proceflion.  They  entered  the  Town 
about  Noon  ;  and  his  Excellency  being  efcorted 
to  Colonel  Brown's,  there  received  the  Compli- 
ments of  a  great  Number  of  Gentlemen  on 
his  Acceffion  to  the  Government,  with  Con- 
gratulations on  his  fafe  Arrival. 

The  Anniverfary  of  his  Majefty's  Birth,  on 
Saturday  laft,  was  obferved  here,  by  his  Ex- 
cellency and  many  other  Gentlemen,  with  fuit- 
able  Demonftrations  of  the  moft  affectionate 
Loyalty  and  Joy.  And  lafl  Evening  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Town  gave  a  moft  brilliant 
Ball,  at  the  AfTembly  Room,  on  the  fame  Oc- 
cafion;  where  his  Excellency  honoured  the 
Company  with  his  Prefence. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  refides  at 
Dan  vers,  about  4  Miles  out  of  Town,  at  the 
elegant  Country  Seat  of  the  Honourable 
Robert  Hooper,  Efq. 

So  the  King's  Birthday  was  duly  observed  in  our  first 
Assembly  House — doubtless  for  the  last  time  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  for  before  another  June  came  round 
the  guns  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  proclaimed  the 
advent  on  this  continent  of  another  sovereignty  than  that 
of  George  III, — ^and  following  this  ball  the  Royal  Custom 
House  with  all  its  paraphernalia  was  transferred  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem, — the  body  guard  and  the  59th  regiment 
arrived, — Gage  with  Leslie  and  his  military  household 
at  the  Hooper  House  fell  to  working  out  plans  for  the 
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intrenchmente  on  Boston  Neck,  diverting  themselves  now 
and  then  with  boating  on  Wenham  Pond, — and  the  Salem 
Guzette,  an  outgrowth  of  the  new  dispensation,  began  to 
announce  its  issues  as  *^  printed  in  Salem  at  the  chambers 
in  Buck  street,  near  the  Statb  House." 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  know  what  befell  this 
historic  building  after  it  ceased  to  welcome  such  conspic- 
uous guests  as  young  Bernard  and  Governors  Hutchinson 
and  Gage. 

The  massive  chimneys,  partition  and  second  flooring 
were  removed.  Thus  we  have  charges  for  taking  down 
and  cleaning  ten  and  three  quarters  thousand  bricks,  some 
of  which  went  for  underpinning  the  new  porch,  some  were 
laid  before  the  dooi*s,  and  some  delivered  to  Miles  Ward 
in  settlement  of  his  account. 

Other  extensive  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  to  se- 
cure an  auditorium  of  the  full  height  and  area  of  the  build- 
ing, with  a  gallery  at  the  western  end.  Pew  rights  were 
sold  as  early  as  March,  1775,  by  deed,  for  which  a  printed 
form  or  blank  was  used,  one  of  which  conveying  pew  No. 
15  to  Robert  Peel  for  £7  6s.  8d.  is  now  before  me. 
These  pews  are  descril>ed  some  as  wall  pews  and  some  as 
floor  pews,  so  the  house  had  two  aisles.  There  were  seats 
also  in  the  gallery  and  a  bill  of  £2  12s.  Od.  was  paid  for 
building  eight  of  them.  The  pews  were  at  first  fifty-eight 
in  num^ier,  but  the  eastern  end  was  extended  in  December, 
1778,  over  the  vacant  land  in  the  rear  and  the  number  of 
pews  was  finally  increased  to  eighty-six.  The  society  was 
organized  February  14,  1775,  and  down  to  as  late  a 
date  as  1855,  when  they  are  quoted  in  the  appendix  to 
Dr.  Emerson's  half  century  discourse,  the  original  records 
seem  to  have  been  in  existence,  but  they  are  missing  now. 
Dr.  Emerson,  who  preached  for  some  months  in  the  old 
building  as  a  candidate  for  colleague  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  be- 
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coming  his  colleague  and  later  his  successor  and  marrying 
his  daughter,  speaks  also  from  recollection  of  the  old  As- 
sembly House.  He  describes  '^the  pews  with  backs  on 
which  the  weary  might  recline  their  heads  and  hear  the 
word  with  comfort ; "  the  choir  with  **  no  instrument  but 
a  bass  viol ;  **  and  the  absence  of  all  appliances  for  heating 
save  the  foot-stoves  passed  from  pew  to  pew  during  ser- 
vice ;  and  speaks  of  *^he  high  pulpit  &  higher  sounding- 
board.** 

Before  the  century's  close,  when  the  war  was  over  and 
prosperity  had  returned,  the  demand  for  repairs  and  en- 
largement and  modem  innovations  became  so  unceasing  that 
the  society  tired  of  repeated  assessments,  and  in  B^ebru- 
ary,  1802,  the  proprietors  determined  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers and  erect  an  attractive  church.  The  reasons  stated 
are  ^*  the  smallness  of  the  meeting  house  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins  officiates  and  the  difficulty  of  enlarg- 
ing and  repairing  the  same."  But  it  is  not  before  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  that  the  account  books  show  an  active  interest  in 
the  work,  when  the  debits  begin  with  a  charge  for  a  horse 
and  chaise  to  take  Samuel  Mackintire  to  Newbury  port  and 
Exeter,  evidently  to  inspect  some  approved  models  of 
church  architecture  before  designing  the  work  which  now 
stands  as  his  masterpiece  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and 
Chestnut  streets.*  On  New  Year's  Day,  1805,  this  stately 
structure  was  consecrated.  In  February  the  Proprietors 
of  the  New  South  Meeting  House  paid  earnest  money  in 
the  nominal  sum  of  $137  for  the  old  historic  structure  in 
the  rear,  which  had  till  then  served  some  of  them  without 
interruption  for  a  generation  as  their  place  of  worship, 

*  The  mach-admlred  meeting.hoQBe  of  the  First  Rellgloua  Society  in  Newburj- 
port  was  new  at  this  time,  having  been  bollt  in  1801.  The  statement  that  the  Park 
street  Steeple  in  Boston  was  also  the  work  of  Mackintire,  has  the  anthority  of 
Dr.  Wheatland,  and  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Browne. 

See  Essex  Institute  Bnlletin,  Vol.  XII,  p.  9i.  Historical  Collecttons  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  Vol  IV,  pp.  186, 965. 
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the  same  being  sold  by  the  trustees  at  public  vendue  to  be 
removed.  They  also  at  the  same  time  bought  for  $647.12 
the  lot  on  which  it  stood.  It  was  demolished,  and  the 
cellar  filled,  and  in  March,  1807,  the  spot  it  had  occupied 
was  spoken  of  in  the  Parish  records  as  ^  vacant  ground," 
and  the  next  year  a  little  chapel  was  erected  near  its  site 
which  has  been  successively  replaced  by  other  and  more 
commodious  structures  of  the  kind. 

So  the  last  trace  ot  the  old  Assembly  House  of  1766  had 
disappeared.  The  walls  that  had  resounded  to  the  harm- 
less revelry  of  the  **best  fashion  and  quality  of  the  town," — 
which  had  looked  down  on  grandsire  and  dame,  gathered 
on  the  King's  birthday  to  do  honor  to  the  first  provincial 
magnates  of  the  day,  were  crumbled  into  nought.  The 
famous  feasts  they  made,  about  their  wide,  blazing,  hos- 
pitable hearthstones,  with  their  negro  fiddlers,  their  viands 
gathered  fi*om  the  forest  and  the  sea,  with  conserves,  fruits 
and  wines  from  every  old-world  port  or  tropic  land  where 
their  shipping  flaunted,  and  where  did  it  not  flaunt,  the 
red  cross  of  St.  Greorge — merchants  and  sea-captains  and 
dignitaries  and  commercial  sojourners,  all  in  their  pow- 
dered hair,  with  ruffled  wrists  and  scarfs  of  lace  and  deep 
waistcoat  pockets,  bi^  with  pipes  and  snuff, — women  whose 
charms  asked  little  aid  from  art,  robed  in  the  choicest 
products  of  the  loom, — this  bravery  of  antique  days  is 
gone  forever,  or  lives,  if  it  live  at  all,  a  vague  tradition  on 
some  musty  page  ;  all  else  is,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant, 
faded  I 
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Read  before  the  Essex  Institute  y  at  Academy  HalU 
Salem  t  November  seventh^  1895. 


BY    ROBERT    S.    RANTOUL. 


Edmund  B.  Willson  was  born  at  Petersham,  in  Wor- 
cester County,  August  15,  1820.  He  died  at  Salem,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  June  13,  1895.  His  parents  were 
of  the  sturdy  stock  which  has  made  New  England  what 
she  is.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  five  years  old. 
He  only  recalled  her  as  a  glorified  presence  filling  his 
childhood's  home.  From  her  he  derived  some  of  his 
most  engaging  traits.  She  was  a  woman  of  mark.  She 
was  Sally,  a  daughter  of  Abijah  Bigelow,  of  the  distin- 
guished old  Middlesex  family  of  that  name,  which  has 
given  to  Boston  a  Mayor;  a  Chief  Justice,  a  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  to  Massachusetts ; 

(1) 
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to  the  country,  a  Minister  to  France ;  and  a  famous 
inventor  of  textile  mechanism  to  the  world  at  large. 
Abijah  Bigelow,  the  maternal  grandfather,  fought  at  Lex- 
ington when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  when  eighty  years 
old  led  west,  where  he  died  twelve  years  later,  a  family 
migration,  founding  a  settlement  called  Bigelow's  Mills 
in  northern  Indiana. 

Mr.  Willson's  father  was  Luther  Willson  of  Worcester 
County,  arid  for  a  time  also  of  Wyndham  County,  Con- 
necticut, just  south  of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  of  that  limited  order  of  men,  rare  enough  always, 
— men  to  whom  the  world  owes  its  best — men  who  are 
able  to  make  sacrifices  cheerfully  in  behalf  of  their  con- 
victions. Born  in  the  bi-acing  air  of  the  high  table-land 
of  central  Massachusetts,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  baptized  in  the  spirit  of  those  stirring  times,  Luther 
Willson  seems  to  have  been,  like  Jackson  and  Calhoun 
and  Greeley  and  many  more  of  our  conspicuous  men, 
of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  and  to  have  derived  his  paternal 
descent  and  his  name  from  an  ancestor  who  came  here 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1730. 

Intermarriages  occurred  with  the  families  of  Putnam 
and  of  Dunlap,  amongst  others.  Mr.  Willson,  when  he 
visited  the  old  world  in  1878,  thought  he  found  traces  of 
the  family  on  the  ancient  farms  and  in  the  Presbvterian 
pulpits  of  Belfast,  Carrickfergus  and  Londonderry.  While 
serving  his  country  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  he  was  destined  to  the  strange  surprise 
of  stumbling  upon  the  graves  of  an  offshoot  of  his  race, 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  domiciled  between  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  and  of  talking  with  a  kinsman  whom  fate 
had  thrown  into  his  company  as  a  prisoner  of  war.^ 


NOTB  I.  This  statement  should  not  be  made  without  qualification. 
Mr.  Willson  inclined  to  the  view  that  traces  of  his  ancestry  might  be 
found  in  Ireland  and  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  returning  thither 
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Luther  Willson,  the  father,  a  farmer  and  a  preceptor 
of  youth, — he  had  been  the  principal  of  an  incorporated 
academy  at  Leicester  where  no  less  than  thirty  of  his  de- 
scendants have  been  taught, — Luther  Willson  had  achieved 
in  early  manhood  a  fair  success.  He  had  prepared  for 
college  Gov.  Emory  Washburn,  Judge  Charles  Allen,  and 
other  boys  who  were  to  become  conspicuous  men.  But 
not  content  to  follow  this  career  he  fitted  himself  for  the 
pulpit,  and  in  due  time  obtained  a  license  to  preach.  He 
had  been  trained  in  the  strict  morality  and  in  the  rigid 
dogma  of  the  century  that  had  closed.  But  the  period 
was  one  of  mental  activity  and  growth,  and  Luther  Will- 
son  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  to  conserve  what  was 
priceless  in  the  former  did  not  require  him  to  cherish 
what  was  worthless  in  the  latter.  He  had  left  his  ances- 
tral home  for  the  Congregational  parish  in  Brooklyn,  the 
county  seat  of  Wyndham  County,  in  eastern  Connecticut, 
and  here  he  had  grown  to  be  respected  and  beloved.  Upon 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  differences  of  dogma 
began  to  assert  themselves  in  New  England  C'ongrega- 
tional  polity,  which  culminated  in  a  few  years  in  the 
liberal  religious,  or  so-called  Unitarian  movement.  In 
1817,  Luther  Willson  was  tried  for  heresy  and  was  con- 
victed of  it,  against  the  protests  of  a  majority  of  his 
parishioners,  and  of  eminent  theologians  ot  the  day  who 
were  in  sjonpathy  with  him.  Aaron  Bancroft  of  Worces- 
ter, the  historian's  father,  was  among  them.  Luther 
Willson  was  forced  by  the  Consociation  of  Churches  of 
Wyndham  County  to  give  up  his  pulpit,  and  1819  found 
him  established   over  a  broader  and   more  independent 

for  farther  investigation.  His  impression  about  the  Virginia  connec- 
tion rested  on  the  spelling  of  the  name  with  a  double  L,  on  similar- 
ity in  the  given  names,  on  personal  resemblance,  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  immigrant  Willson,  who  had  been  lost  sight  of,  was  thought 
to  have  settled  in  Virginia. 
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congregation  at  Petersham  in  his  native  county,  but  not 
before  he  had  accepted  from  Dr.  Channing  an  invitation 
to  pay  him  an  extended  visit  at  the  famous  parsonage  in 
Boston,  and  had  received  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
reformer,  in  recognition  of  his  sturdy  manhood,  the  gift 
of  a  watch  which  remains  an  heirloom  amongst  his 
descendants." 

Such  were  Mr.  Willson's  antecedents  and  early  sur- 
roundings. The  scenes  and  duties  of  school  and  farm-yard, 
the  simple  sports  and  pastimes  of  rural  New  England, 
filled  his  opening  years.  No  special  event,  destined  to 
give  direction  to  the  future,  marked  his  young  career. 
An  unconquerable  diffidence,  an  affectionate  temperament, 
a  deep  resentment  of  wrong  done  to  others,  a  lively 
appreciation  of  music  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  fun,  a 
quick  moral  sense,  a  tender,  sympathetic  heart,  a  healthy, 
well-balanced  mind,  a  manhood  that  never  flinched,  and 
a  stalwart  independence  of  character  which  could  by  no 
means  be  subordinated,  for  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  his 
religious  nature, — ^these  were  the  furnishings  with  which 
Mr.  Willson  started  out  to  make  his  way  in  life.  His 
health  was  not  robust.  This  interfered  with  prospects 
opening  before  him  both  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale,  and  led 
to  his  retirement  from  the  latter  college,  on  his  father's 
injunction,  when  he  had  been  there  but  a  single  year.  But 
ultimately,  under  the  rugged  though  congenial  tutelage  of 
a  dairy  farm,  his  health  became  confirmed,  and  while  he 

Note  II.  The  fine  old  Petersham  meeting-house — rarely  well  pre- 
served, and  little  modernized  as  yet— was  an  early  and  a  lasting 
object  of  interest  to  Mr.  Willson.  In  It,  as  a  chUd,  he  had  heard  his 
father  preach,  while  resting  his  head  in  his  mother's  lap.  Paul  Re- 
vere's  foundry  furnished  It  with  a  bell,  on  the  rim  of  which  may  be 
read  these  lines : 

The  living  to  the  Church  I  call, 
And  to  thk  Grave  I  summon  all! 
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wavered  then  as  he  did  later  in  life  between  the  pulpit  a 
the  teacher's  desk,  he  at  last  betook  himself,  under  i 
influence  of  Henry  Ware,  to  the  School  of  Divinity 
Cambridge  and  there  received  a  degree  in  course  with  1 
class  of  1843.  Ten  years  later  he  received  from  Harvf 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  at  the  anni 
visitation  of  the  Divinity  School  in  June,  1874,  Mr.  W 
son  was  selected  as  the  essayist  of  the  day,  and  read 
address  before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Sch( 
which  earned  high  praise.  He  had  entered  the  Divin 
School  in  the  summer  of  1840,  a  youth  of  twenty.  I 
distinguished  classmate.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  D.D.  tl 
describes  Mr.  Willson  as  he  seemed  to  his  class  to 
while  at  the  Divinity  School : 

"  When  I  think  of  him  in  the  little  group  of  eight  whi 
included  two  men  of  such  very  marked  and  diverse  qu 
ity  of  genius  as  Charles  Brigham  and  John  Weiss,  it 
most  interesting  to  remember  how,  with  his  rare  modesi 
candor  and  constitutional  self-distrust,  he  always  held  '. 
own  steadily  at  all  points,  so  that  there  was  probably  i 
one  in  the  class  who  so  uniformly  kept  the  moral  coe 
dence  and  intellectual  respect  of  us  all."     .... 

"  On  his  feet  in  actual  debate,  a  severe  test  to  most  m 
of  that  age,  he  was  what  we  have  always  known  him, 
cool,  easy,  self-possessed,  never  in  the  least  confused 
argument,  clear  in  statement,  with  a  quiet  decision 
speech  that  counts  for  a  far  greater  force  than  emotioi 
rhetoric  or  boisterous  declamation." 

This  admiring  classmate  descril)es  him  further :  "  Ci 
dor,  modesty  and  a  clear  intelligence ;  a  companional 
temper,  genial  and  sunny,  and  a  certain  grave  matur 
of  character;  a  mental  temperament  sound  rather  th 
robust,  disclosing  a  rare  intellectual  quality  coupled  w 
a  still  rarer  humility  of  spirit  and  deep  self-distrust. 
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these  were  traits  as  clearly  written  then  on  that  winning 
face  of  his  as  we  have  read  them  there,  in  all  the  decades 
since, — traits  perhaps  favored  by  training  in  a  rural  acad- 
emy, which  in  some  points  may  compare  to  advantage 
with  the  hot-house  culture  some  immature  natures  undergo 
in  college  life.  This  candid  grace  of  soul,"  the  same 
observer  adds,  "  which  all  men  saw  iii  him,  was  the  root 
of  his  great  strength.  With  his  great  moral  sincerity  and 
courage, — sheer  moral  courage,  though  carrying  with  it  a 
fine  intellectual  capacity  which  he  was  too  slow  to  admit, — 
and  with  his  singularly  clear,  common-sense  conviction 
on  points  of  practical  judgment,  Mr.  Willson  was  diffi- 
dent of  urging  his  own  opinion  against  the  opposing  view 
of  others.  But  where  the  question  turned  on  points  of 
principle  rather  than  of  practice,  there  was  no  man  whose 
word — clear,  placid,  firm,  generous,  serene — was  more 
readily  given  or  was  listened  to  with  more  uniform,  affec- 
tionate and  venerating  delight." 

Mr.  Willson's  first  parochial  charge  was  at  Grafton  in 
his  native  county.  He  was  ordained  during  the  first  week 
of  January,  1844,  as  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Parish  in  that  town.  On  the  eighth  day  of  May  follow- 
ing, he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Martha  A. 
Buttrick  of  Framingham,  and  entered  upon  a  hallowed 
communion  only  interrupted  three  years  before  his  death. 
Mrs.  Willson's  grandfather.  Major  John  Buttrick,  was 
the  Revolutionary  hero  who  was  in  coumiand  at  Concord 
Bridge  at  that  most  trying  moment  of  our  history,  and 
gave  the  word  to  fire.  Five  children  of  this  union  sur- 
vive. 

As  Dr.  Bentley  had  done  before  his  ordination  at  our 
East  Church,  Mr.  Willson  had,  before  this  dat<3,  divided 
his  interests  and  his  activities  pretty  evenly  between  teach- 
ing and  the  pulpit.    At  Leicester  Academy,  where  he  had 
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been  a  pupil  and  his  father  a  preceptor, — at  We8tf( 
Academy, — in  Littleton, —  in  Petersham,  where  he  gr 
up, — in  Brooklyn  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  el 
where,  between  the  years  1835  when  he  left  Yale  Collcj 
and  1843  when  he  was  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Div 
ity  School,  Mr.  Willson  had  contributed  to  the  family  ( 
chequer  and  to  the  advancement  of  good  learning  in  i 
community  about  him,  l)y  taking  charge  of  schools.  T 
system  of  alternating  teaching  with  study,  not  uncomnr 
at  the  time,  began  at  Canterbury,  C'onnecticut,  when 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  attended  with 
usual  rough  experience  to  be  looked  for  when  a  delic 
and  ambitious  boy  is  set  to  master  pupils  of  every  age  s 
grade  in  a  village  school.  But,  from  the  date  of  his  or 
nation  at  (irafton,  he  set  before  him  no  divided  du 
From  that  day  on,  every  faculty  of  his  being  was  con 
crated  to  life-long  ministrations  of  love  and  pcac^-. 
discharge  acceptably  to  others,  and  with  some  modest  ( 
gree  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  the  pulpit  and  parocl 
duties  of  an  ancient  parish,  was  enough  to  fill  the  measi 
of  his  hopes.  Self-distrust  seems  indeed  to  have  been  r 
ognized,  then  and  always,  by  those  who  knew  him  W( 
as  the  stumbling-block  in  his  career.  And,  judging  fr 
the  frequency  with  which  he  was  approached  with  flatt 
ing  offers  throughout  his  jnofessional  life,  it  would  se 
that  the  public  to  which  he  ministered  was  much  m 
alive  than  he  to  the  very  exceptional  fibre  and  quality 
his  mind.  His  views  of  the  pulpit  function,  though  ne 
extreme,  were  wholly  untrammeled  and  somewhat  pecuj 
to  himself.  No  man  should  enter  the  pulpit,  he  thoug 
who  was  not  charged  with  an  evangel,— conscious  o 
message.  The  society  which  invited  his  ministrati( 
must  respect  his  earnestness  and  trust  his  delicacy.  It  i 
not  without  a  meaning  that  we  have  built  the  pulpit  hig 
than  the  pews.     If  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit  were 
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be  dictated  by  the  judgment  of  the  pews,  the  preacher's 
highest  value  must  fail  of  being  reached. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  at  this  point  that  ihe 
first  publication  emanating  from  Mr.  Willson's  pen,  of 
which  a  trace  remains,  was  of  a  historical  or  antiquarian 
cast.  He  preached  a  sermon  in  December,  1846,  based 
upon  a  study  of  his  parish  records.  Of  this  a  copy  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  It  contains, 
in  an  appendix,  valuable  notices  of  the  Society  and  Church, 
was  printed  by  the  congregation,  and  makes  a  pamphlet 
of  some  forty  pages.  Again,  in  1854,  he  was  honored  by 
Petersham  with  an  invitation  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
his  native  town.  So  worthily  did  he  discharge  this  task 
that,  on  the  publication  of  his  address,  the  Christian 
Examiner  singled  it  out  for  especial  praise.  "  Year  by 
year,"  remarked  that  critical  authority,  "  these  local  anni- 
versary addresses  are  multiplied.  Many  of  them  are  hard 
to  read,  and  must  have  been  still  harder  to  hear ;  some  are 
doubtless  interesting  to  those  immediately  concerned,  but 
lack  fascination  for  the  general  reader ;  while  a  few,  in 
their  style,  their  method,  and  their  judgment  in  selection 
of  facts,  have  all  the  attraction  of  substantial  history.  To 
this  last  class  Mr.  Willson's  address  belongs.  It  is  simple, 
chaste,  and  graceful  in  its  diction  ;  full,  but  not  redund- 
ant in  its  materials ;  as  enthusiastic  as  it  ought  to  be  for 
such  an  occasion  and  from  a  son  of  the  town.  With  pru- 
dent, but  rather  provoking  discretion,  he  has  refrained 
from  sketching  some  characters  which  gave  him  ample 
chance  for  humorous  description.  The  few  pleasant  touches 
of  fun  which  break  out  occasionally  from  the  narrative 
make  us  regret  that  its  writer  has  resisted  so  well  his  temp- 
tation to  repeat  some  traditions  which  have  not  lost  their 
richness,  though  they  have  been  often  told. 

''The  modest  doubt  in  the  Preface  about  the  '  permanent 
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value '  of  this  Address  will  not  be  shared  by  its  readers. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  by  the  citizens  of  Peters- 
ham as  the  most  excellent  document  which  has  ever  orig- 
inated from  their  town,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  famous 
Revolutionary  manifesto  of  1773,  in  drawing  which  they 
were  assisted  by  Josiah  Quincy."™  The  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  made  Mr.  Willson  a  corresponding 
member  at  this  time  and  solicited  copies  of  his  published 
writings.  The  historian  Bancroft  assured  him,  in  an  auto- 
graph letter,  of  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  reading  his 
address  at  Petersham,  being  himself,  as  he  said,  "a  native 
of  Worcester  County  and  a  dear  lover  of  New  England 
municipal  institutions;"  while  ten  years  later  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Register  was  holding  up 
this  rare  production  of  Mr.  Willson's  pen  as  a  model  for 
future  essays  in  local  history.^^' 

Mr.  Willson  remained  at  Grafton  until  1852.  Consti- 
tuted as  he  was,  the  years  from  1844  to  1852  brought  stir- 
ring times.  The  education  of  the  people  was  a  cause  ever 
near  his  heart,  and  the  great  struggle  which  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  general  system  of  free  schools  for 
Massachusetts,  then  some  years  in  progress,  was  not  yet 
won.  The  famous  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  epoch-making  utterance  of  that  contest, 
appeared  in  1844.  Mr.  Willson's  frequent  and  extended 
correspondence  with  Horace  Mann  shows  how  intimate 
and  confidential  were  his  relations  with  that  gallant  cham- 
pion, at  a  period  when  obloquy  and  misconception  were 
the  lot  of  those  who  upheld  his  cause.  The  system  was 
assailed  by  Calvinists  then,  as  it  is  assailed  by  Romanists 

NoTK  III.    See  the  Christian  Examiner,  for  1856,  Vol.  Lvm,  pp. 
806-7. 

Note  IV.    See  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter for  1864,  Vol.  xvra,  p.  280. 
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now,  because  it  taught  no  sectarian  beliefs.  It  was  a 
godless  system,  so  they  thought,  in  that  it  leaves  re- 
ligion to  the  home  i  welcomes  the  children  of  the  State 
as  the  common  progeny  of  that  grand  old  mother — our 
beloved  Commonwealth — who  counts  them  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  only  a 
precious  brood  all  given  her  to  cherish  and  advance  alike, 
and  which  concedes  to  parents  of  whatever  sect  the  nat- 
ural right  to  indoctrinate  their  offspring  as  they  will. 
From  evangelical  pulpits  and  from  Lyceum  platforms  the 
advocates  of  the  system  were  ruthlessly  denounced  as 
atheists,  as  infidels,  and  as  false  lights,  threatening  to 
mislead  the  people  they  professed  to  serve.  But  Mr.  Will- 
son  never  wavered  in  his  course ;  neither  at  Grafton,  where 
his  position  on  the  school  committee  cost  him  many  friends, 
at  West  Roxbury  where  he  became  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  nor  afterwards  at  Salem,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  resisting  the  enforced  observance  of  Protestant 
rites  in  non-sectarian  schools  as  impolitic  and  unfair."^ 
We  are  prone  to  regard  the  School  System  as  we  know 


Note  V.  This  statement  has  been  commented  on  with  some  sever- 
ity. I  print  it  as  it  was  read.  It  does  not  Import  that  all  Calvinists 
or  all  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Home  have  ever  assailed  the  school 
system.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  To  say  that  amongst  its  most 
ardent  supporters  have  been  at  all  times  Calvinists  and  communicants 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  probably  be  true.  But  it  was  no  part 
of  my  argument  to  assert  that  fact.  My  proposition  was  that  the  sec- 
ularizing of  the  schools  was  as  objectionable  to  some  of  the  Calvinists 
once  as  it  is  to  some  communicants  of  the  Church  of  Rome  now. 

This  I  suppose  needs  no  demonstration.  Horace  Mann*s  last  report 
rendered  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  dated  Nov.  24,  1848, 
treats  the  matter  fully, — especially  so  in  pages  108,  104,  and  105.  The 
journals  of  the  day  record  forcible  interference  with  the  early  work- 
ing of  the  system.  I  recall  the  time  when,  in  a  neighboring  sea-board 
town,  night  after  night,  a  ladder  was  put  up  against  the  end  of  a 
district  school-house  and  the  chimney  stuffed  with  wet  sea-weed. 
(Governor  Everett  placed  my  father  on  the  first  Board  of  Education 
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it, — the  great  engine  that  it  has  become,  toiling  and  throb- 
bing with  what  seems  almost  an  automatic  life, — as  though 
it  were  the  product  of  some  giant  mind  struck  out  at  a 
stroke,  full  grown  and  panoplied  at  every  point,  like  armed 
Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  It  was  a  growth  and 
not  a  creation ;  it  was  a  struggling  experiment  in  Mr. 
Willson's  day  and  owed  its  continued  life  to  a  few  intelli- 
gent, courageous,  resolute  and  great-souled  men.  While 
he  lived  at  Grafton,  as  his  journal  shows,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  Mr.  Willson  did  not  visit  one  or  more 
of  the  schools  in  town. 

The  changed  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  to- 
wards slavery  was  bringing  the  offensive  institution,  dur- 
ing those  troubled  years,  home  to  the  heart  and  hearthstone 
of  every  northern  man.  Federal  statutes  for  the  rendition 

appointed  in  Massachusetts.  In  tlie  discharge  of  that  office  he  received 
the  following  letter:  Boston,  Dec.  21,  1888. 

R.  Hantoul,  Jr.,  Esq.  Dear  Sir  : 

Happening  at  this  moment  to  be  in  a  store  down  town,  I  met  a 
friend  fresh  from  Salem,  who  tells  me  that  a  liev.  Mr.  T  ♦  ♦  ♦  of 
Salem,  a  few  nights  since,  held  forth  before  the  Lyceum  in  Salem 
against  the  Board  of  Education  in  truly  magnificent  style,  denouncing 
it,  of  <course,  as  an  invention  of  the  Devil;  dissecting  it;  showing 
the  preponderance  of  Unitarianism  in  it, — that  the  next  element  in 
point  of  strength  was  infidelity,— tivo  members  infidels,— one  certain, 
another  pretty  certain,-— and  that  its  orthodoxy  was  confided  to  one 
poor  weak  old  man ! 

When  you  come  thro*  Salem  next  week,  please  enqqire  something 
about  this  man — no  doubt  he  is  an  earthquake  breeder ! 
Tours  truly  and  in  great  haste, 

HoRACs  Mann. 

The  Lyceum  Records  show  that  the  subject  of  the  lecture  aUuded 
to  was  '*  Common  School  Education,*'  and  tliat  the  lecturer  was  a 
Calvinist  clergyman,  in  regular  standing,  occupying  a  Salem  pulpit. 

But  the  popular  theology  of  New  England  has  had  its  phases  and 
its  changes  of  front,  and  what  is  orthodox  at  one  time  is  heterodox  at 
another.  When  Mr.  Willson  was  on  the  School  Board  of  Salem,  there 
was  continuous  disquiet  In  the  schools  because  the  majority  of  our 
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of  fugitives  from  service  had  been  put  in  force.  To  those 
who  accepted,  with  Mr.  Willson,  the  brotherhood  of  men 
in  all  its  breadth,  but  who  had  been  content,  as  he  had 
been,  to  circumscribe  the  area  of  slavery  and  leave  it  un- 
der our  federal  compact  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  States 
where  it  survived,  the  time  for  inaction  seemed  to  be  gone 
by,  now  that  the  monstrous  iniquity  and  startling  solecism 
had  exchanged  its  apologetic  attitude  for  one  of  defiance 
and  attack,  and,  with  a  front  of  brass,  stood  forth  to  block 
the  progress  of  the  nation  and  the  age.  Mr.  Willson  in 
the  pulpit  found  himself  posted  like  the  sentinel  on  a 
beleaguered  watch-tower, — his  simple  duty  to  sound  the 

citizens  insisted  upon  readings  from  tlieir  version  of  tlie  Bibie  and 
upon  other  Protestant  observances  offensive  to  the  minority.  After 
a  long  and  exciting  contest,  Mr.  Willson*s  proposition  to  excuse 
children  from  bowing  the  head  upon  the  hands  during  religious  obser- 
vances to  which  they  were  taught  at  home  and  at  church  to  object, 
was  voted  down.  But,  not  long  before,  our  ancestors  had  been  ob- 
jecting to  Bible  readings  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  their 
own  pulpits,  l>ecau8e  these  forms  savored  too  strongly  of  the  methods 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Felt  (Annals  of  Salem,  Vol.  n,  pages  597 
and  626)  shows  that  it  was  as  late  as  1736  in  the  First  Church  in  Sa- 
lem, as  late  as  1804  in  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem,  and  as  late 
as  1806  in  the  South  Church  in  Salem,  that  the  objectors  to  having 
the  Bible  read  in  the  pulpit  Anally  yielded  their  scruples.  It  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  that  the  prevailing  theology  of  this  section  found  no 
fault  with  the  dogma  of  infant  damnation,  but  was,  as  late  as  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ue volution,  commending  the  somewhat  highly  flavored 
lines  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth  in  which  he  disposes  of  children  who  die 
unchristened,  with  a  quaint  brutality  of  phrase  presumptuously  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Christ : 

"  A  sin  it  is, — therefore  in  bliss 

You  may  not  hope  to  dwell ; 

But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 

The  easiest  room  in  Hell."    , 
Omyiia  mutantury  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis  ! 
Again,  I  have  been  taken  to  task  for  misstating  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  for  * 'stooping  to  the  use  of  the  invidious  term, 
Komanist."    No  dictionary  to  which  I  have  hcccss  gives  a  hint  that 
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alarm,  whatever  foe  approached.  So  clear  were  his  utter- 
ances, so  searching  his  clarion  tones,  so  unmistakable  the 
quality  of  his  courage,  and  his  determination  to  put  the 
interests  of  the  country  before  any  of  his  own  that,  when 
Theodore  Parker,  a  few  years  later,  left  West  Roxbury 
for  the  wider  field  he  found  in  Boston,  the  inclination  of 
the  parish  turned  towards  Mr.  Willson,  and  a  successful 
effort  was  made  to  secure  his  service  there. 

Other  pulpits  had  before  invited  him.  On  leaving  the 
Divinity  School  he  had  been  called  to  Templeton  in  his 
native  county,  and  Meadville  too,  a  seminary  of  Unita- 
rian theology, — an  appeal  not  easy  to  resist, — ^had  at  that 

the  word  Romanist  is  an  invidious  term.  Had  I  suspected  that,  I 
should  not  have  used  it.  The  dictionaries  use  it  themselves  in  defin- 
ing other  words,  and  the  worst  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  in  more  common 
use  amongst  opponents  than  amongst  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  attitude  of  that  Church  towards  secular  education  is  too 
broad  a  subject  to  be  treated  in  a  foot-note.  So  far  as  I  know,  those 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  prefer  so-called  parochial 
schools  to  the  State  scliools  do  not  prefer  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  furnish  a  more  perfect  practical  or  secular  training  nor  that  they 
teach  better  morals.  See  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Willson,  Nov. 
16,  and  reported  fully  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1879. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, dated  January  1, 1844,  and  printed  with  State  Documents  of  that 
year,  which  gave  the  most  exhaustive  review  of  the  field  of  popular 
education  then  presented  to  the  people  of  this  State,  devotes  large 
space  to  the  matter  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  And  on  pages 
171  and  172  we  are  told  how  this  difilcult  problem  had  been  success- 
fully solved  in  Ireland,  where  a  national  Board  of  Education  had  been 
established  in  1831,  and  all  religious  instruction,  such  as  scripture 
reading,  public  prayer,  catechising  and  every  form  of  devotional 
exercise,  was  excluded  from  the  school  sessions.  In  the  twelfth  an- 
nual report,  dated  November  24,  1848,  and  printed  with  State  Docu- 
ments for  1849,  in  which  Horace  Mann  takes  leave  of  his  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  last  half  of  the  report, 
from  page  98  to  page  144,  i^  taKen  up  with  the  same  subject. 

The  Salem  School  Board  was  greatly  exercised  with  these  questions 
in  December,  1865,  and  in  January,  February  and  March,  1866.  Mr. 
Willson,  then  on  the  Board,  was  the  unfiinching  champion  of  freedom* 
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time  swung  wide  her  hospitable  doors,  with  offers  from 
the  Huidekoper  household  of  pulpit  aid  and  of  tiie  free- 
dom of  their  rare  accumulation  of  books.  But  Mr.  Will- 
son  did  not  stray  from  home.  He  assumed  the  pulpit  at 
West  Roxbury  in  1852.  Here  he  counted  amongst  his 
new-found  friends  progressive  spirits  moving  in  the  rarer 
air  his  training  had  so  fully  fitted  him  to  breathe,  and 
with  none  did  he  form  a  more  valued  and  enduring  friend- 
ship than  with  George  R.  Russell,  whose  views  of  educa- 
tional and  reformatory  movements,  then  engrossing  public 
thought,  he  found  to  be  in  singular  accordance  with  his 
own.^ 

The  rendition  of  Anthony  Burns  occurred  two  years 
after  Mr.  Willson's  settlement  at  West  Roxbury.  He 
spoke  plainly,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  have  it 
clearly  seen  that  his  resignation  was  at  the  service  of  the 
parish,  should  there  prove  to  be  divergence  between  his 
views  of  duty  and  theirs.  The  sermon  he  preached  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  event  was  printed  at  once.  It 
elicited,  from  so  competent  a  critic  of  style  as  his  class- 
mate Allen,  a  letter  urging  him  to  further  efforts  of  the 
kind  in  view  of  its  forceful,  literary  form  of  expression, — 
"  purely  in  regard  of  the  fine,  clear,  manly  eloquence  of 
style  in  which  he  had  shown  himself  a  master." 

Dr.  Channing's  successor,  Dr.  Gannett,  in  a  protest 
which  he  felt  called  upon  to  make  against  all  such  preach- 
ing, addressed  him  thus — "  I  have  just  bought  and  read 
the  sermon.  Though  I  could  not  have  written  such  a  ser- 
mon, and  I  should  not  have  liked  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written  should  command  respect  and 
admiration.  I  wish  you  and  others  did  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  preach  just  such  sermons,  but  as  you  do  think 

Note  VI.    Mr.  Russell  presided  over  the  famous  Faneuil  Hall  meet- 
ing, called  May  26,  1854,  to  secure  justice  for  Anthony  Burns. 
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it  right,  I  do  not  see  how,  as  honest  men,  you  can  help 
preaching  them.  As  a  pamphlet  for  publication,  your 
sermon  seems  to  me  admirable,  making  strong  points  in  a 
brief  compass,  and  suited  to  irritate  no  one." 

But  if  its  manner  was  to  be  admired,  so  was  its  matter. 
William  H.  Seward  wrote  of  it  from  the  U.  S.  Senate 
Chamber  as  follows  : — "Your  sermon  delivered  on  Sunday, 
June  4th,  came  to  me  this  morning  and  was  immediately 
read,  and  it  excited  a  glow  of  feeling  such  as  in  early  life 
the  first  dramatic  picture  of  suffering  virtue  produces. 
Indeed,  sir,  although  it  is  without  art,  it  is  wonderfully, 
wonderfully  eloquent."  And  Theodore  Parker  wrote, 
"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  brave,  noble  words  .  .  . 
I  know  what  it  costs  to  preach  faithfully  on  such  matters." 
Charles  Sumner  also,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  commended  the 
sermon  highly. 

Respected  and  beloved  by  all,  whether  in  sympathy 
with  his  views  of  duty  or  not,  Mr.  Willson  continued  the 
devoted  pastor  of  the  West  Roxbury  parish,  often  invited 
to  seek  other  and  wider  fields,  but  resisting  all  appeals 
until,  in  1859,  he  removed  to  Salem.  Even  then  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  a  unanimous  appeal  to  stay.  He  had  also 
considered  overtures  from  Hingham  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  an  invitation  to  become  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Dewey  at 
Church-Green  in  Boston,  in  1855,  and  also  an  urgent  solic- 
itation to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  pioneer  outpost  and  to  help 
build  up  the  struggling  society  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1853. 
He  had  acted  while  at  West  Roxbury  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  had  been  honored,  on  his  departure,  with  a 
very  flattering  testimonial  from  the  corps  of  teachers  serv- 
ing under  him,  the  letter  of  presentation  being  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  by  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  now  for  many 
years  the  honored  head  of  our  Normal  School,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  without  significance  of  the  estimate  in 
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which  Mr.  Willson  has  been  held  that,  once  again,  as  late 
as  1865,  an  effort  was  made  to  win  him  away  from  his 
congenial  surroundings  here  and  to  enlist  him  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  liberal  church  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  point  held 
to  be  of  exceptional  importance  on  account  of  the  splendid 
endowment  and  unbounded  hopes  of  Cornell  University. 
But  he  was  destined,  after  leaving  West  Roxbury  in  1859, 
to  remain  fixed  and  content  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  North  Parish  of  Salem. 

At  Salem,  again,  Mr.  Willson  found  himself  in  a  conge- 
nial air.  He  had  accepted  the  very  spontaneous  call  of  a 
parish  not  without  traditions  and  a  history.  It  held  out 
to  him  the  assurance  that  it  would  have  no  wish  to  abridge 
the  unfettered  utterance  which  is  the  birthright  of  an 
honest  man.  Its  century  of  life,  from  Barnard  down,  was 
guaranty  enough,  if  one  were  called  for,  that  the  pledge 
would  hold.  A  congregation  which  had  hesitated  to  part 
with  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham  four  years  before, 
which  had  invited  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  William 
Henry  Channing  within  the  interval,  and  to  which  Dr. 
Clarke  in  declining  had  assigned  an  "old  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  Liberal  Christianity  in  Massachusetts" — ""a 
conservatism  which  does  not  dread  reform, — a  liberality 
which  is  also  cautious  and  wise," — such  a  society  might  be 
expected  to  welcome  as  it  did  the  genuine,  the  courageous, 
the  well-weighed  and  moderate  expressions  habitual  to 
Mr.  Willson.  If  there  were  doubt  about  his  standing  with 
his  parish,  it  was  soon  dispelled.  Mr.  Willson  had  been  in 
Salem  less  than  a  year  when  John  Brown's  attempt  upon 
Harper's  Ferry  had  been  made  and  had  failed,  and  the 
leader  of  it,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  had  been  put  to 
death.  Our  people  were  appealed  to  for  funds  to  meet 
the  burial  charges  and  costs  of  trial,  and  the  pressing  need 
of  kindred  in  distress.  A  public  meeting  was  called  in 
Mechanic  Hall,  January  6,  1860,  in  aid  of  these  funds,  at 
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which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  A.  Andrew,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  John  G.  Whittier  and  Wendell  Phillips 
were  heard.^^  Clergymen  were  not  numerous  at  that  time, 
who  cared  to  test  the  hold  they  had  on  the  affections  of 
their  people  by  taking  part  in  a  gathering  like  that.  The 
one  Salem  clergyman  who  took  part  in  it  was  Mr.  Will- 
son.  Neither  this  nor  any  subsequent  demonstration  of 
his  invincible  purpose  to  be  free  in  thought  and  act, 
whether  made  in  behalf  of  co-education  in  the  schools,  or 
against  the  compulsory  requirement  therein  of  religious 
forms,  or  on  the  selection  of  a  President,  a  Governor  or 
a  Mayor,  or  on  any  other  debated  question,  be  it  politi- 
cal, sectarian,  social  or  moral,  which  for  the  time  being 
might  disturb  the  public  mind, — themes  on  the  most  stir- 
ring of  which  Mr.  Willson  never  hesitated  to  be  heard, — 
nothing  from  that  time  forth  ever  availed  to  interrupt,  for 
a  day,  the  perfect  accord  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock. 
The  postulate  seemed  indeed  to  be  accepted,  once  for  all, 
that  he  who  was  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  inmost  sanctities 
of  joy  and  grief  was  worthy  of  all  human  trust,  and  that 
spiritual  concord  could  subsist  in  no  true  sense  where 
counsellor  and  seeker  were  not  at  equal  liberty  to  lay  bare 
the  heart.^"^ 

But  there  was  to  come  a  time  when  forging  weapons 

Note  VII.  For  a  full  report  of  this  meeting,  see  the  Dally  Evening 
Traveller,  Vol.  xv,  No.  238.    Boston,  January  7,  1860. 

NoTR  VIII.  Dr.  James  Martineau,  of  London,  has  finely  described 
the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  pastor  and  people  in  a 
friendly  letter  he  addressed,  May  27,  1895,  to  Mr.  Willson.  Says 
the  venerable  divine : 

**  I  never  could,  in  preaching,  assume  the  position  of  a  pastor  over 
a  dependent  flock.  I  was  myself  but  one  of  the  sheep.  I  told  my 
hearers  only  what  I  said  to  myself.  Our  meeting  was  but  a  onference 
of  the  common  conscience.  Only  when  we  thus  '  took  sweet  counsel 
together '  could  I  feel  free  to  open  out  heart  and  mind  to  those  In 
fellowship  with  me.'* 
3 
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for  other  men  to  use  could  no  longer  fill  the  measure  of 
his  patriotic  zeal.  Mr.  VVillson  had  done  what  he  could, 
and  it  was  much,  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  whole- 
some sense  of  the  inhumanity  of  property  in  man,  and 
with  a  determination  that  slavery  should  spread  its  bane- 
ful influence  no  further  under  the  8Bgis  of  our  common 
flag.  Never  in  touch  with  those  extremists  who  were  im- 
patient to  stake  all  for  the  immediate  correction  of  a  single 
fault,  he  desired  to  conserve  and  strengthen  what  he  found 
to  be  good  in  our  social  polity,  even  if,  in  so  doing,  the 
day  of  redemption  from  the  one  great  error  was  for  a 
while  delayed.  When  Mr.  Garrison  called  upon  him  to 
withhold  political  fellowship  from  a  fraction  of  his  coun- 
trymen because  they  adhered  to  other  views  of  slavery 
than  his,  he  doubted  and  fell  back.  They  were  his  coun- 
trymen still,  and  his  love  of  country  embraced  them  all. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon  him  to  say  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery  on  free  soil  "  thus  far  and  no  further !"  he 
hesitated  not  an  instant  longer.  If  he  had  been  sincere  in 
his  devotion  to  the  consecrated  principle  that  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law ;  if  he  had  been  right  in  the  assump- 
tion that  slavery  was  a  local  and  not  a  national  institution, 
devolving  its  loathsome  functions  upon  the  States  which 
saw  fit  to  cherish  and  sustain  it,  and  by  no  means  entitled 
to  flourish  under  the  fostering  guardianship  of  Federal 
power, — the  time  had  now  come,  so  Mr.  Willson  thought, 
when  he  should  make  haste  to  prove  by  deeds  the  faith 
which  he  professed.  The  questions  of  the  hour  were  to 
be  determined  not  in  the  pulpit  but  on  the  field.  Until 
determined  they  dominated  everything.  They  were  fa- 
miliar and  not  unwelcome  issues,  and  to  meet  them  Mr. 
Willson  was  thoroughly  prepared.  Already  several  of  his 
relatives  were  counted  at  the  front.  But  the  country  had 
been  driven  to  a  draft.     It  seemed  to  Mr.    Willson  now 
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that  those  who  felt  and  spoke  as  he  did  were  called  upon 
to  make  good  their  words.  Patriotism  might  have  been  a 
pagan  virtue  before  it  was  a  Christian  virtue,  but  patriot- 
ism was  a  virtue  still.  He  loved  his  country  with  a  strong, 
deep,  passionate,  abiding  love,  even  though  that  love 
might  not  be  so  purged  and  sublimated  yet  as  to  hold  in 
its  divine  embrace  all  the  other  warring  sons  of  God. 
Quite  without  a  hint  to  him  he  had  been  commissioned, 
at  the  spontaneous  request  of  the  Regimental  staff,  to  be 
Chaplain  of  the  24th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. The  surprise  was  not  unwelcome.  He  determined 
to  postpone  all  other  concerns  and  to  go  promptly  to  the 
front.  In  order  that  both  he  and  his  people  might  act 
without  constraint,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  North 
Church  in  Salem,  and  submitted  his  purposes  and  views 
in  a  communication  so  characteristic  and  so  grand  that  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  quote  it  here.     These  are  his  words : 

Salbm,  Nov.  20,  1868. 

To  THE  PROPRIErOltS  OF  THE  NoRTH  MKEnNG-HoUSE : 

Christian  Friends  : 
Very  unexpectedly,  not  many  days  ago,  there  came  to  my  hands 
a  notification  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Officers  of  the  24th  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  now  stationed  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
I  had  been  elected  to  the  chaplaincy  of  that  Regiment.  This  election  be- 
ing but  a  nomination  to  the  Qovernor  for  an  appointment,  I  repaired 
to  His  Excellency  and  learned  that  the  action  of  the  Officers  before 
mentioned  had  been  certified  to  him  and  that  he  had  Issued  a  Commission 
in  accordance  with  it. 

The  question  of  accepting  this  position  brought  on  me  immediately 
the^pressure  of  conflicting  claims.  But  almost  from  the  beginning 
I  felt  that  I  must  go.  The  invitation  came  unsought,  unsuggested, 
wholly  unlooked  for,  on  my  part.  It  appeared  to  be,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  sincerely  made. 

From  the  beginning  o^  our  war  with  the  Southern  liebelllon  my 
interest  in  its  progress  has  been  strong  and  unwavering.  I  have  felt 
that  it  should  have  the  support  of  every  man  and  woman  who  loved 
the  Country,  who  cared  for  social  order  and  a  protecting  government, 
and  who  had  at  heart  the  continuance  of  free  institutions  in  America 
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and  the  well-being  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  earnest  prosecution 
of  war,  moreover,  seemed  the  only  discoverable  road  to  lasting  peace. 

Wlien'I  have  heretofore  asked  myself  what  I  could  do,  to  a  certain 
point  all  was  plain.  I  could  speak  and  pray,  and  throw  any  moral  in- 
fluence I  possessed  into  the  scale  of  patriotic  sacrifice  and  duty.  But 
was  this  all?  Something  besides  moral  support  was  needed.  Not 
without  men  and  means  could  the  Rebellion  be  put  down  and  the  Coun- 
try be  saved  in  its  integrity. 

To  go  in  person  to  the  war  was  to  go  as  a  private  soldier,  for  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  those  who  would  fill  places  more 
lucrative  and  honorable  were  enough  already.  Despite  the  fact  tliat 
I  had  no  training  to  fit  me  to  bear  arms^—that  all  my  habits,  tastes 
and  convictions  were  (as  they  still  are)  wholly  averse  to  Mrar, — ^yet  I 
have  had  serious  doubts  whether,  able-bodied  man  as  I  suppose  my- 
self to  be,  I  had  done  my  whole  duty.  True,  I  saw  others,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  better  able  than  I  and  better  qualified  to  fill  these  ranks ;  with 
fewer  detaining  ties  to  keep. them  back ;  so  it  seemed  to  me :  but  so, 
I  dare  say,  it  did  not  seem  t^  them. 

But  suppose  while  we  stood  debating  who  ought  to  go  first  the 
government  should  be  overthrown;  the  question  settled, — settled 
wrong;  rebellion  in  the  ascendancy;  slavery  fortified,— made  a  corner 
stone ;  the  Country  broken  in  pieces,— no  country  for  my  children  to 
live  in,  or  for  yours,  or  for  anybody's ;  no  home  for  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands ;  the  national  honor  tarnished ;  all  that  the  Fathers  gained 
lost ;  all  that  they  entrusted  to  us  shamefully  betrayed ;  all  that  we 
owed  to  future  ages  repudiated?  As  I  have  turned  these  things  over 
In  my  mind  I  have  asked:  Who  has  more  at  stake  than  I?  Who 
should  go  sooner  than  he  who  sees  most  distinctly  the  need?  I  have 
had  little  heart  to  say  to  others  **  enlist,"  because  I  had  not  enlisted 
myself. 

To  such  a  state  of  mind  In  me  this  proposition  to  take  a  Chaplaincy 
addressed  itself.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  come  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  great  struggle.  It  opened  a  sphere  of  action  for  which  I  am 
conscious  of  being  in  many  respects  better  fitted  than  for  bearing  a 
musket.  So  much  as  this,  I  said,  I  can  do,  or  at  least  I  can  attempt* 
It  may  not  be  much.  I  have  sometimes  questioned  whether  the  office 
of  Chaplain  were  better  filled  than  vacant.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Soldiers  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  what  they  want.  Many 
of  them  have  left  New  England  homes,  and  doubtless  mind  more  orles.s 
the  loss  of  their  Sunday  worship,  their  Churches,  the  help  of  sermon 
and  prayer  and  a  minister's  friendly  sympathy  and  converse.  They  must 
often,  in  their  hours  of  suffering  and  in  their  sick  and  dying  days,  miss 
the  voice  which  would  speak  to  them  Religious,  Comforting,  Strength- 
ening, and  Uplifting  words.    Let  them  be  the  Judges.    If  they  say  they 
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want  such  ministers  they  should  have  them.  It  may  not  be  much  that 
a  Chaplain  can  do.  A  willing  man  can  however  be  of  use  almost  any- 
where. Be  it  little  or  much,  if  asked,  it  should  not  be  withheld.  We 
send  clothing  and  cordial  for  the  body ;  why  not  ministers  and  medi- 
cines for  the  mind? 
I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go. 

When  revolving  the  subject  of  this  communication  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  claims  of^this  society  upon  me.  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
sacrifice  your  parochial  prosperity  to  my  convenience.  I  would  have 
you  consider  what  will  be  most  for  your  own  Interests  as  a  parish. 
And  that  you  may  act  unembarrassed  I  hereby  offer  my  resignation  of 
the  pastorate  wlilch  I  have  held  these  four  and  a  half  years  with  so 
much  happiness  to  myself  and  with  so  many  proofs  of  your  unswerv- 
ing kindness. 

I  am,  and  shall  ever  remain, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

£.  B.    WiLLSON. 

The  tendered  resignation  was  declined.  A  generous 
purse  was  made  up  to  facilitate  his  plans  for  departure  and 
the  successor  of  Thomas  Barnard  set  out  on  his  country's 
errand,  bearing  with  him  the  tearful  God-speed  of  this  en- 
tire people.  The  24th  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel, 
now  General  Francis  A.  Osborn,  was  stationed  at  the  time 
on  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida,  and  Mr.  Willson  made 
the  best  of  his  way  from  New  York  by  steamer  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, passing  so  near  the  beleaguered  city  of  Charles- 
ton, that  he  was  able  to  picture  in  his  diary  the  dramatic 
scene.  "The  shore,"  he  writes,  '"seemed  low,  having  no 
prominent  land-mark  on  which  the  eye  could  rest.  Soon 
trees  began  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  outline.  Then 
a  blockade-runner  became  visible.  Not  long  after,  the 
spires  of  Charleston  could  be  descried  in  the  distance. 
The  afternoon  was  one  of  rare  beauty.  The  sea  was  quiet 
and  the  sky  at  sunset,  and  for  a  while  after,  soft  and  rich 
with  clouds  of  most  beautiful  color.  It  was  December 
19.     We  paced  the  deck  without  overcoats.     Occasional 
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reports,  with  flashes  of  light,  showed  where  guns  were 
firing  and  shells  exploding.  We  came  as  near  the  bar  as 
the  soundings  would  permit  and  there  lay  to. 

"  All  around  us,  more  particularly  along  the  coast  of 
Morris  Island,  lay  ships,  gun-boats,  monitors  and  block- 
ading vessels,  so  numerous  and  various  that  it  seemed 
as  though  we  were  nearing  some  busy  scene  of  commercial 
prosperity.  The  guns  on  Sullivan  and  Morris  Islands  ap- 
peared to  be  answering  each  other  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  minutes.  Sumpter  lay  dark,  with  notched  and  ragged 
edge  all  along  its  horizon  line, — no  flag  flying, — and  on  its 
southern  side  a  long  slope  down  to  the  base,  that  being  the 
side  on  which  it  had  been  battered  most.  So  far  as  we 
could  see,  the  firing  had  no  reference  to  it :  the  flashes  we 
saw  were  at  points  where  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg  of  our 
side  are  situated,  and  Fort  Moultrie  and  its  neighboring 
batteries  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  After  dark,  as  we 
steamed  away,  the  horizon  was  lighted  for  a  long  time  by 
frequent  flashes,  and  the  calm  and  beautiful  twilight  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  days  I  ever  knew  resounded  with  the 
boom  of  cannon.  The  sight  was  one  to  fill  the  mind  with 
various  emotions.  Revenge  was  not  among  them.  But  a 
sad  retrospect  it  was  to  go  back  and  think  of  all  the  evils 
and  sorrows  the  cannonading  of  April,  1861,  let  loose 
upon  this  suffering  country.  Yet,  that  was  also  the  day 
when  our  regeneration  had  its  first  pang  of  travail." 

On  the  day  following,  Mr.  Willson  went  ashore  to  visit 
Beaufort  in  search  of  men  of  the  Regiment  who  might 
be  stranded  in  the  hospital  at  that  place.  The  war  pict- 
ures in  his  letters  are  so  graphic  that  the  temptation  to 
reproduce  them  is  hard  to  be  denied.  No  contrast  with 
his  habitual  course  of  thought  and  life  could  have  been 
more  sudden  or  complete.     Warm,  enervating  weather  at 
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Christmas-tide, — ^roses  and  daffodils  and  camellias  on  the 
table,  freshly  cut  from  garden-beds, — princely  mansions 
now  dismantled  and  deserted  by  their  former  owners,  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  of  them  seized  and  condemned 
for  sanitary  use, — sentries  pacing  before  them,  red  hos- 
pital-flags floating  above  them, — large  tropical  pines  and 
live-oaks  curtained  with  their  pendent  draperies  of  moss, — 
here  and  there  the  palmetto  and  the  orange,  and  every- 
where vines  and  shrubberies  in  luxuriant  profusion, — the 
sombre  outline  of  distant  groves  mirrored  across  the  bay 
that  lies  glinting  and  flashing  before  the  town, — soldiers 
everywhere,  military  horses  galloping  the  streets,  sentries 
tramping  to  and  fro,  mountain  heaps  of  hay  and  oats  and 
army  stores  cumbering  the  one  long  dock, — all  this  could 
hardly  fail  to  impress  a  mind  like  his  with  the  strange 
commingling,  as  he  calls  it,  "of  past  grandeur  with 
present  dilapidation,  a  juxtaposition  of  all  that  suggests 
ease  and  elegance  and  luxury  with  all  that  speaks  of  vig- 
ilance apd  violence  and  grim  severity,  a  dreamy  past  of 
wealth  and  indolent  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
black,  fiery  collision  on  the  other." 

He  was  not  without  success  in  finding  men  of  his  Regi- 
ment there.  The  sufferers  seemed  glad  to  see  him  and 
the  work  of  his  Chaplaincy  had  begun.  Two  on  his  list 
had  died.  Several  were  young  and  interesting  men,  but 
without  hope  of  life. 

He  writes  : — "  it  does  me  good  to  find  myself  no  longer 
an  idler,  away  from  home.  I  have  found  the  outskirts  of 
my  new  parish, — am  within  reach  of  my  sphere  of  duty." 

His  life-long  interest  in  education  did  not  desert  him 
here.  He  addressed  the  freedmen  at  St.  Augustine  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  their  free- 
dom, January  1,  1864,  having  preached,  in  his  own  pul- 
pit, a  sermon  which  was  printed,  on  the  issuing  of  the 
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Proclamation,  January  1,  1863.^?  The  schools  he  visited 
and  encouraged  by  earnest  speech,  the  picturesque  scenes, 
— the  wild,  weird  rites  he  saw  and  the  rare  individuality 
and  strength  of  purpose  displayed  by  some  of  the  i>lacks, 
deep  in  the  religious  emotion  of  their  Hist  attempt  to  fit 
themselves  for  freedom,  the  noble  sacrifice  he  witnessed 
amongst  delicately  nurtured  women  of  the  North,  who  had 
exiled  themselves  in  consecmtion  to  this  stupendous  task, — 
these  are  the  pictures  which  illustrate  at  this  time  the 
journal  of  his  life. 

At  last  he  finds  himself  with  his  Regiment.  A  sham- 
bling, two-story,  parochial  school-house,  without  stove  or 
fire-place,  attached  to  a  deserted  Episcopal  Church  of 
St.  Augustine,  had  been  assigned  him  for  quarters.  The 
church  had  been  re-dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Regiment. 
In  the  upper  story  of  this  annex  which  bore  in  front  the 
legend, 

Trinity  Parish  School 

Pro  Glorid.  Deiy 
the  Chaplain  lived  alone  amongst  study-tables  and  school 
benches,  tempering  the  night  air  which  visited  him  through 
a  dozen  ill-fitting  and  shattered  lights  of  colored  glass,  by 

NoTB  IX.  The  celebration  of  the  date  of  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  blacks  of  the  South.  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  was  in  office  until  January,  1866,  and  had  urged  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  policy  of  freeing  and  arming  the  blacks  from  an  early 
stage  of  the  war.  When  the  proclamation  came  he  issued  a  general 
order,  January  1,  1863,  welcoming  it  with  a  national  salute  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  *'  as  an  official  recognition  of  its  justice  and  necessity." 
One  hundred  guns  were  fired  at  Washington  Square  by  the  8alem 
Artillery, — the  bells  were  rung  and  flags  were  flying.  Substautlally 
the  same  observances  occurred  on  the  anniversaries  of  1864  and  1865. 
In  1866  Governor  Andrew  was  closing  his  official  term.  Amendment 
XIII  of  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified,  making  freedom  national 
and  admitting  the  word  slavery,  for  the  first  time,  into  our  national 
charter,  but  only  to  condemn  it.  Governor  Andrew  Issued  one  of  hlB 
stirring  proclamations  calling  for  a  general  observance  of  the  day. 
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the  aid  of  a  rusty  fire-box  scarce  bigger  than  a  foot-stove, 
and  making  his  bed  in  a  recess  which  had  been,  in  school- 
days, a  recitation  room.  From  this  discomfort  he  looked 
out  on  the  Parade,  hedged  in  with  gardens  full  of  lime  and, 
lemon  and  oleander  and  every  fragrant  shrub.  Here,  at 
the  close  of  day,  expiring  strains  of  martial  music  melted 
into  twilight,  and  the  evening  air  was  burthened  with  the 
breath  of  orange  and  magnolia.  But  here  again,  amid  such 
scenes,  he  was  doomed  before  many  days  to  see  the  martial 
pomp  that  bore  the  body  of  a  messmate  back  to  the  cruel 
•welcome  of  a  northern  grave, — a  loyal  young  Virginian 
lieutenant,  enlisted  under  the  white  flag  of  Massachu- 
setts,— a  comrade  yesterday  beloved  and  strong  in  exuber- 
ant life  and  hope,  to-day  missing  from  breakfast,  fallen  in 
the  night  at  his  post  on  picket  duty,  then  tended  awhile 
with  unavailing  tears,  and  gone  forever. 

This  was  Mr.  Willson's  firet  taste  of  the  bitter  discipline 
of  war, — the  first  but  not  the  last.  Witness  the  moonlight 
march,  through  the  woods  between  the  battle-field  and  the 
landing,  an  Indian  file  of  stretchers  bearing  eight  hundred 
wounded  men,  silent  and  patient,  so  that  he  was  less 
inclined,  he  says,  to  pity  than  to  honor.  Witness  the  exe- 
cution of  the  negro  mutineer,  whose  regiment  was  without 
a  chaplain,  and  on  whose  last  wretched  moments  Mr.  Will- 
son  attended,  sitting  with  him  on  that  rough-hewn  army 
coffin  on  his  journey  to  the  grave.  Witness  the  manly 
offices  he  rendered  day  by  day  to  that  stubborn  private 
soldier  of  the  Regiment  whom  he  pronounced  both  wrong 

and  ordering  aU  flags  up  and  sections  of  light-artiUery  to  salute  at 
mid-day,  on  Boston  Common,  on  Dorchester  Heights,  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  on  Bunker  Hill,  aud  at  the  North 
Bridge  in  Salem.  So  his  glowing  periods  were  responded  to  in  Salem 
by  a  detail  of  State  Artillery  as  well  as  by  local  salutes,— by  very  gen- 
eral displays  of  bunting,— by  the  ringing  of  bells  and,  in  the  evening, 
by  a  crowded  entertainment  at  Mechanic  Hall  in  aid  of  the  freedmen. 
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and  foolish,  who  stood  for  days,  by  way  of  discipline,  with 
his  back  lashed  snugly  to  an  oak,  his  helpless  arms  pinioned 
about  the  tree  behind  him.  ''Never,**  says  Mr.  Willson, 
**  never  would  I  countenance  insubordination.  I  tell  men 
to  be  patient ;  that  nobody  is  exi>ected  to  enjoy  it ;  that 
some  abuses  of  authority  must  occur ;  that,  in  a  war,  much 
injustice  is  to  be  endured ;  that,  above  all,  this  is  a  tempo- 
rary condition, — when  the  war  is  over  their  tongues  will 
be  their  own.  I  often  say  this  to  officers  also,  that  there 
will  come  a  time  when  men  in  authoiity,  who  abuse  their 
trust,  will  have  freemen  to  confront,  with  rights  equal  to 
their  own  to  present  their  case  freely,  fairly  and  fully  even 
against  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  whom  no  discipline  will 
restrict  from  setting  forth  the  truth  before  a  tribunal  where 
character  will  outweigh  rank."  Witness  again  his  words 
after  the  repulse  with  heavy  loss,  adjutant  Ward  and  lieu- 
tenant Rjie  among  the  killed,  of  his  Regiment  at  Bermuda 
Hundred.  "It  was,"  he  says,  "a  sad  and  anxious  day. 
The  Regiment  did  well.  The  sufferings  and  agonies  of 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  losses  in  battle,  were  hard  to 
see.  But  all  seemed  to  me  endurable  so  long  as  the  cause 
for  which  it  was  endured  advanced.  Then  no  amount  of 
physical  suffering  appalls  me.  When  the  retreat  began 
every  loss  and  distress  became  double-edged." 

No  greed  for  conquest,  no  hunger  to  prevail,  no  hates 
nor  private  griefs  to  be  avenged,  nothing  but  a  simple  sense 
of  duty  to  the  country  had  lured  him  from  his  home. 
Only  the  same  unselfish  sentiment  sustained  him  in  the  aw- 
ful  scenes  through  which  this  sense  of  duty  led  the  way.^ 

Note  X.  The  gatidium  certaminUy  which  undoabtedly  sustains  most 
men  in  battle,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  Mr.  Willson's  nature.  In  the 
most  exciting  controversies  in  which  I  Have  seen  him  engaged  he 
always  seemed  able  to  suppress  the  personal  element.  lie  hated  con- 
tention.   He  was  not  of  those 

''  Who  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  Hell.*' 
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Sometimes  his  letters  home  were  written  on  the  field  of 
battle,  a  pencilled  line  scrawled  off  against  a  tree-trunk  to 
say  that  all  was  well,  whilst  the  mounted  orderly  halted 
on  his  rounds  to  collect  his  fragmentary  mail.  Sometimes 
they  were  penned  by  candle-light  when  camping  so  near 
Richmond  that  the  orders  were  *'  no  fires,"  and  an  empty 
cracker-box,  set  up  on  end,  must  hide  the  loving  toil  from 
rebel  eyes.  Often  his  letters  must  be  concealed  about 
the  person,  ready  to  destroy  in  case  of  capture. 

I  quote  his  picture  of  camp  life  for  the  early  days  of 
May,  1864,  when  the  Regiment  was  bivouacked,  in  the 
spring  rains,  in  a  ploughed  field  within  three  hours  march 
of  the  rebel  capital,  and  operating  against  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph  and  the  turnpike  wagon-trains  between  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond.  Voices  could  be  heard  in  the  still 
night  from  the  rebel  rifle-pits  ;  new8[)aper8  were  exchanged 
and  coffee  and  tobacco ;  the  spires  of  Richmond  were  in 
sight,  and  martial  music  floated  over  from  the  hostile  strong- 
hold. The  record  says  :  "  Several  alarms  last  night ;  much 
picket  firing,  sleep  often  disturbed,  short  at  the  best.  By 
turning  out  frequently  got  wet,  chilly  and  stiff.  We 
started  forward  in  the  morning  and  marched  on  till  towards 
night,  through  the  woods,  along  by-ways  and  unfrequented 
passages,  as  if  to  avoid  observation.  Passed  a  beautiful 
little  grove  with  a  white,  unsteepled  chapel  in  it. 

Salem  Ohuroh 
1797 

was  lettered  on  the  front.     Benches  stood  under  the  trees  ; 

a  well,  covered  with  a  neat  white  well-house,  close  by. 

But  over  this  rural  scene  of  loveliness,  consecrated  by  the 

name  of  Salem,  a  word  of  peace,  came  the  sound  of  heavy 

guns  booming  thick  and  fast.     The   24th  was  deployed 

into  an  open  field,  then  forward  again  through  muddy 

roads,  where  soon   many  regiments,  ours  among  them. 
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were  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle.  Then  the  hot  fire  of 
musketry  on  our  left  beyond  a  wood,  and  the  hurried  rush 
forward  of  our  forces,  and  the  cheers  of  charging  troops, 
told  of  a  hot  engagement. 

^  Waiting  till  the  sound  of  firing  receded  I  pushed  along 
the  road  and  soon  came  out  in  sight  of  heights  in  my  im- 
mediate front  crowned  with  intrenchments  into  which  our 
troops  were  filing.  I  went  up.  The  view  was  extensive, 
and  fortifications  of  the  ^nemy  appeared  running  far  away 
along  the  brow  of  the  height,  facing  the  road  and  the  low 
grounds  across  which  the  enemy  were  no w  retreating,  and 
up  from  which  came  rushing  shot  at  lessening  intervals. 
Far  on,  at  the  end  of  the  rifle-pits,  stood  a  house.  Our 
troops  had  flanked  the  position  and  driven  the  enemy  out 
of  their  intrenchments  with  little  loss  or  delay.  But  at 
the  house,  which  was  now  head-quarters  and  field-hospital, 
there  were  most  painful  sights.  Here,  torn  from  the 
socket,  a  shattered  right-arm  that  had  forgot  its  cunning — 
there,  lying  alone  on  the  floor,  a  single  shoe  with  a  dis- 
membered foot  in  it.  A  man  who  had  lost  both  feet  just 
above  the  ankles  confronted  me,  stretched  on  the  portico, 
as  I  approached  the  door.  The  24th  had  so  far  escaped 
casualties.  But  they  were  ordered  forward  as  skirmishers 
outside  the  rifle-pits,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  a  wood 
where  they  had  a  battery.  Here  Lieutenant  Clough  of  the 
Regiment  was  shot  in  the  head  and  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  still  breathing  but  unconscious.  About  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  Regiment  returned  within  the  intrenchments. 
It  was  rainy  and  dark.  The  night  wore  away  with 
considerable  firing,  alarms  at  intervals,  the  Regiment 
under  arms  all  night.  I  spent  the  night,  which  was  cold 
and  wet,  partly  walking  to  and  fro  by  the  body  of 
Lieutenant  Clough  and  partly  sittingon  the  back  door-step 
of  the  little  cottage-hospital  which  soon  became  a  scene 
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of  suffering,  groans  and  blood.  The  wounded,"  he  writes 
next  day,  "  come  in  great  numbers.  The  contest  goes  on. 
The  enemy  engages  hotly — more  hotly.  Dead  and  wounded 
are  taken  from  the  pretty  white  cottage,  nestled  in  its 
shrubbery  in  the  midst  of  greensward  and  pleasant  grounds, 
and  carried  away  to  the  railroad  for  transportation  north. 
It  is  a  dismal  sight.  .  .  We  have  crowded  several  miles 
towards  Richmond." 

So  runs  the  Joui*nal  day  by  day,  one  day  like  the  next, 
save  for  a  longer  list  of  casualties  wringing  northern 
hearts,  distress  and  horror  reaching  lower  depths,  and  test- 
ing further  the  determination  of  northern  men.  But  Mr. 
Willson  had  a  single  purpose  through  it  all.  '*  I  did  not 
come  for  pleasure,"'  he  replies,  when  asked  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  endure.  Like  Captain  Davis  of  Acton,  killed  at 
Concord,  who,  when  his  sword  lost  something  of  its  length, 
said  it  mattered  not,  for  it  only  brought  him  one  step  nearer 
to  the  enemy, — Mr.  Willson  found  nothing  past  endur. 
ance,  so  it  put  him  within  closer  reach  of  the  heart  of  the 
Rebellion.  Patient  and  even  cheerful  in  disaster,  he 
detested  croakers.  Willingly,  now  that  he  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Richmond,  he  passed  nights  on  the  ground  with- 
out covering  from  the  rain ,  and  marched  on  foot  to  get  warm 
and  dry  next  morning.  "The  24th,"  he  says,  "  marched, 
picketed,  or  fought  almost  all  the  time  for  ten  days  after 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  " — "  two  or  three 
shots,"  he  adds,  "  came  crashing  through  the  tree-tops  over- 
head since  I  have  been  writing,  squatted  on  a  pile  of 
blankets  in  the  field  of  yesterday's  engagement."  The  eve  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  at  Grafton 
passed  without  sleep  in  watching  by  the  wounded  Virginian 
of  the  Regiment,  Lieutenant  Walker,  who  died  next  morn- 
ing,— Sunday  morning, — just  as  the  hour  summoned  his 
Chaplain  to  regimental  service ;  the  eve  of  the  twentieth 
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anDiversary  of  his  wedding  found  him  sleeping  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  stars  in  an  open  field  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred ;  the  next  night  sleepless,  out  all  night  on  picket  duty, 
the  force  advancing  slowly  up  the  Peninsula  with  constant 
fighting  and  intrenching  as  it  moved. 

To  me  his  diary  and  correspondence  at  this  time  pos- 
sess a  fascination  I  cannot  resist,  for  they  paint  things  as 
they  were,  with,  no  attempt  to  warp  them  to  a  purpose. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  condense,  to  curtail  his  record  of 
these  scenes  so  that  I  might  use  porti<ms  of  it  here.  I  can 
not  do  so.  Abbreviation  would  destroy,  I  think,  the  charm 
of  the  recital.  Large  sections  from  his  journal,  amplified 
and  illustrated  from  his  letters  home,  should  be  preserved 
in  print,  and  would  take  rank  amongst  the  noblest  proofs 
we  have  of  the  actual  temper  which  sustained  the  war. 

We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  just  how  his  fellow- 
officers  esteemed  him.  This  appears  from  a  contempomry 
page  in  the  diary  of  his  Colonel,  which  I  am  permitted  to 
copy.     It  is  as  follows  : 

''Jacksonville,  Fla., 

April  10,  1864. 

...  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Mr. 
Willson,  and  go  to  his  tent  very  frequently.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  intelligence  and  refinement,  genial  and  agreeable 
in  conversation,  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous. 
He  has  commended  himself  to  all  the  officers,  and  has  made 
his  tent  a  place  of  common  resort.  It  is  very  delightful 
to  have  such  a  refining  influence  here.  His  sermons  are 
a  great  treat ;  he  prepares  the  subject  but  speaks  extempo- 
raneously, and  never  fails  to  rivet  my  attention  closely, 
and  to  give  me  food  for  thought." 

His  old  distrust  of  his  own  usefulness  beset  him  here. 
Perhaps,  he  writes,  he  had  better  be  at  home.     Now  his 
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congregation  began  to  melt  away.  Picket  duty  and  inces- 
sant digging  in  intrenchments  and  in  rifle-pits,  when  not 
skirmishing  or  in  line  of  battle,  wore  out  the  vigor  of  the 
men  so  that  Mr.  Willson  had  no  heart  to  abridge  their  in- 
tervals of  rest, — no  heart  to  summon  them  to  exhortations 
when  they  ought  to  sleep.  Meanwhile  the  military  activity 
increased ;  field-hospitals  were  at  last  disused ;  and, 
finding  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  do,  he  finally  re- 
signed, and  caine  home,  acting  on  the  way  as  the  custodian 
of  the  regimental  flag,  which  he  delivered  stife  at  the 
State  House,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebel  raid 
on  General  Fi-anklin'striking  the  train  that  followed  bis. 

For  the  thirty  years  during  which  he  survived  the  war, 
Mr.  Willson  grew  steadily  in  the  appreciation  of  his  neigh- 
bors and,  as  the  generations  marched  along,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Nestor  and  a  Patriarch  among  men .  No  gath- 
ering was  complete  without  his  presence  ;  no  feast,  no  so- 
cial function  wholly  happy,  without  his  blessing.  Sects 
forgot  their  dogmas  in  recognition  of  his  noble  manhood, 
and  when  the  national  convention  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal body  met  in  Salem,  Mr.  Willson  was  the  choice  of  all 
the  Salem  pastors  to  extend  their  welcome.  His  was  for 
years  the  most  potent  voice  in  the  county  conference  of  his 
own  denomination,  and  there  he  received  that  spontaneous 
homage  which  should  attend  desert.  When  theUnitarian 
body,  which  had  achieved  a  vantage-ground  by  defying 
hierarchy  in  all  its  forms,  and  by  insisting  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  attempted  to  rid  itself  of  some  obnoxious 
members  whose  private  judgment  led  them  to  results  un- 
palatable to  the  sect  at  large,  Mr.  Willson  stood  like  a  rock 
against  the  innovation,  both  in  the  local  conference  of  the 
county  and  in  the  national  conference  of  1872  which  sat  at 
Boston,  and  planted  hhnself  in  a  position  which  he  lived 
to  see  adopted  by  the  national  Unitarian  conference  of 
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1894  at  Saratoga;  but  which,  when  he  espoused  it,  cost 
him  the  criticism  usually  meted  out  t<>  men  who  dare  to 
stand  alone,  and  called  forth  an  expression  of  contempt 
from  the  New  England  organ  of  the  denomination  itself.^ 
A  conservative  by  instinct,  whose  face  was  ever  turning 
toward  the  future ;  a  devotee  of  progress  who  adored  and 
reverenced  the  past ;  hopeful  without  optimism,  cautious 
without  timidity  ;  a  balanced  thinker,  broad  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  a  reverse  to  every  shield,  and  that  the  sphere 
of  truth  has  sides  beyond  the  ken  of  any  single  eye  ;  gen- 
tle with  the  erring — human  nature  could  not  sink  so  low  as 
to  escape  the  recognition  of  his  yearning  heart ;  an  ardent 
patriot,  an  unflinching  friend,  a  speaker  who  weighed  his 
words,  a  pastor  whose  every  word  was  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  spoke  ;  uttering  the  fitting  word,  be 
it  at  the  bed-side,  at  the  marriage  altar,  or  at  the  open 
grave ;  in  every  demonstration  of  thought  and  feeling, 
genuine ;  winning  all  trust ;  walking  in  daily  fellowship 
with  all  that  is  fine  and  high  in  nature  ;  broad  as  charity  in 


Note  XI.  The  proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  touching 
this  matter  will  be  found  reported  in  Volume  u,  number  43,  page  S, 
columns  4  and  5,  of  the  Christian  Register  for  October  26,  1872,  and 
in  column  5,  page  3,  at  the  end  of  the  report,  will  be  found  an  attempt 
to  hold  up  to  derision  the  supporter  of  the  protest.  Compare  the  re- 
port of  a  committee,  made  to  the  National  Conference  of  1894  at  Sara- 
toga, on  the  IX  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon.  From  1874  to  1884,  the  names  of  estimable  clergymen,  set- 
tled over  parishes  claimed  as  Unitarian,  were  dropped,  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  from  the  list  of  Unitarian  ministers. 

Mr.  Wlllson  wrote  me,  December  2.  1878,  these  words  which  seem 
almost  prophetic  In  view  of  what  has  followed  : 

**  If  Christianity  is,  in  its  essence,  a  life,  and  we  are  agreed  in  that, 
agreement  in  work  is  possible ;  real  sympathy  is  not  only  possible, — 
the  absence  of  it  is  not  possible.  If  Christianity  is  a  theory,  or  a 
doctrine,  it  is  impossible  that  our  union  should  be  real,  even  though  we 
all  sign,  without  the  least  reservation,  the  same  articles.  If  a  pream- 
ble we  must  have,  I  should  try  to  frame  it  with  a  view  to  Include  all 
who  acknowledge  love  to  God  and  man  to  be  true  reUgion.*' 
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all  things  ;^™  keenly  alive  to  the  terrible  deficiencies  of 
the  hour,  but  equally  assured  of  what  Whittier  has  called 
"the  steady  gain  of  man,"  Mr.  Willson  was  the  citizen,  the 
neighbor,  the  pastor,  the  friend,  such  as  no  community  can 
surrender  without  a  pang. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  one  gifted  with  such  qual- 
ities as  these, — so  brave,  so  tender,  so  many-sided,  so 
absolute,  so  true, — had  failed  to  stamp  himself  upon  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Everywhere  his  value  was 
recognized  and  everywhere  he  found  himself  in  touch  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  I  think  no  expression  of 
his  heart  did  him  ampler  justice  than  the  letters  and  col- 
loquies he  exchanged  from  time  to  time  with  the  children 
of  his  flock,  and  the  close  relations  in  which  he  always 
chose  to  live  with  those  fresh  and  ardent  souls.  £ight 
years  he  labored  on  the  School  Committee  here.  At  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women  not  only  was  he  a  welcome  guest 
but  he  broke  the  spell  which  barred  those  of  his  profession 
from  the  board  of  control  and  served  there  as  a  Manager 
for  several  years.  On  the  Board  of  Government  of  the 
Plummer  Farm  School  he  held  a  place  as  trustee  for  fifteen 
years — one  of  the  only  two  clergymen  ever  appointed  to 

NoTK  XII.  When  friends  sought  adTice  of  Mr.  Willson,  as  to  affil- 
iating with  one  or  another  church,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
a  connection  with  some  society  not  of  Ills  own  communion,  whenever 
that  course,  all  things  considered,  seemed  to  him  expedient  for  the 
friends  concerned.  When  Mr.  Willson  and  others  were  urged  to  quit 
the  Unitarian  body  In  search  of  greater  freedom,  and  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Free  Religious  Association  with  which  he  held  much 
In  common,  he  declined  the  call  on  the  ground  that  It  was  a  duty  to 
remain  In  the  denomination  and  help  to  make  It  free  enough  for  any- 
body. When  the  Unitarian  body  undertook  to  weed  out  Its  member- 
ship by  applying  tests  for  which  Mr.  Willson  could  find  no  authority, 
he  allowed  It  to  be  well  understood  that  the  effort  must  be  abandoned, 
or  the  expurgated  list  of  preachers  would  lack  his  name  also. 
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that  board.  Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more  telling  tribute 
to  his  broad  benevolence  than  his  election  thirty-five  years 
ago — a  rare  thing  for  clergymen  at  that  time — as  a  cor- 
porator of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank.  No  other  man  has 
been  asked  more  than  once  to  conduct  our  memorial  ser- 
vices on  Decoration  Day.  On  three  occasions  Mr.  Willson 
has  delivered  the  address  before  our  local  Post.  Naturally 
he  was  a  favorite  with  the  veterans  of  the  war,  and  when 
the  Salem  Light  Infantry  Veteran  Corps,  in  April,  1886, 
observed  the  quarter-century  anniversary  of  the  departure 
for  the  field,  Mr.  Willson  was  asked  to  act  as  Chaplain 
for  the  day,  and  he  marched  with  the  corps  as  Chaplain 
on  every  subsequent  parade.  He  had  been  a  resident 
member  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Soci- 
ety since  1859,  and  finally  became  its  Vice-President  for 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  President  of  the  Salem  Athe- 
naeum since  1886.  His  identification  with  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, of  which  he  became  President  in  1893,  covered  the 
full  period  of  his  Salem  life.  In  August,  1859,  two  months 
after  his  settlement  at  Salem,  he  was  driven  from  Lawrence 
by  a  kinsman  whose  guest  he  was,  to  North  Andover, 
where  a  field- meeting  of  the  Institute  was  going  on,  and 
the  interest  which  he  then  and  there  expressed  knew  no 
abatement  since  that  day.  On  three  occasions,  those  of 
the  deaths  of  John  Lewis  Russell,  John  Clarke  Lee,  and 
Charles  Timothy  Brooks,  Mr.  Willson  has  contributed 
admirable  memoirs  of  those  regretted  members  to  our 
Historical  Collections.  And  I  should  name  amongst  other 
contributions  from  his  pen  to  the  literature  of  this  section, 
the  record  of  Salem,  looked  at  from  an  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point, which  he  prepared  for  Lewis  and  Hurd's  exhaustive 
History  of  Essex  County,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the  North 
Church  and  Parish,  read  at  the  centennial  commemoration 
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in    1872   and    printed,   in   a  memorial   volume,   by  the 
Society.™' 

For  two  years, — in  1883  and  1884, — he  represented 
Salem  in  the  General  Court, — where  he  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Parishes  and  Religious  Societies,  in  the  Lower  House. 
I  was  with  him  there.  No  man  was  more  uniformly 
listened  to  with  eagerness  and  deference  than  he,  for  he 
was  seen  to  be  incapable  of  the  impertinence  of  saying 
what  he  did  not  mean.  Our  local  charities,  too  many 
of  them  to  recount,  were  glad  to  claim  him  for  an  officer 
or  a  friend.  On  temperance, — on  prison  discipline, — on 
organized  systems  of  benevolence, — on  every  point  of 
national  policy  or  municipal  reform,  he  was  at  pains 
to  make  his  feelings  known,  never  obtrusively,  but  never 
in  uncertain  tones.  And  so  this  rare  and  admirable  man 
rounded  out  his  full  half-century  of  duty  in  the  Church, 
and  on  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  installation  here, 
— a  day  to  which,  year  after  year,  for  a  whole  generation, 
he  had  looked  forward  with  a  manly  pride, — this  noble 
man,  gazing  into  the  upturned  faces  of  the  people  he  had 
served  so  well, — some  born  and  grown,  some  mellowed 
and  grown  old  under  his  gracious  charge, — moved  by  the 
tender  memories  of  those  gone  before, — and  speaking  at 
the  altar  words  of  benediction  which  he  meant  to  be  his 
last, — faltered  and  fainted  at  his  post  and,  lingering  a  little, 
passed  away.  At  his  simple  funeral  the  needy  and  the 
humble  bore  testimony  by  their  presence  that  they  had 


Note  XIII.  For  memoirs  of  John  Lewis  Russell,  see  Hist.  Coll. 
Bssex  Institute,  Vol.  xn,  pp.  168-178;  of  John  Clarke  Lee,  see  Hist. 
CoU.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  xv,pp.  86-62;  of  Charles  Timothy  Brooks,  see 
Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  xxi,  pp.  1-28.  For  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Salem,  see  History  of  Essex  County  (D.  Hamilton  Hard),  J.  W. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  ISSS.  Vol.  1,  pp.  17-68. 
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lost  a  friend,  and  mourners  of  every  station  felt  their 
kinship  for  an  hour  at  his  bier.  The  clergy  of  the  town 
forgot  their  differing  creeds  and  made  known  their  sorrow 
in  a  formal  vote.  The  Essex  Institute,  in  the  usual 
resolves,  provided  for  the  tribute  which  has  brought 
us  here. 

But  are  these  then  **the  forms,  modes,  shows  of 
grief**?  Personal  tributes  can  hardly  be  so  explained. 
His  commanding  officer,  General  Osborn,  has  written  since 
his  death, — "I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
thrown  with  any  other  man,  who,  having  such  virile 
strength  to  maintain  principle  or  repel  evil,  possessed  such 
tenderness,  refinement  and  winning  grace.  If  my  high 
regard  and  esteem  for  him  could  have  been  made  matter 
of  record  from  day  to  day,  it  would  fill  a  volume,  for  I 
yield  to  none  in  loving  appreciation  of  the  nobility  and 
sweetness  of  his  character  and  of  the  lofty  example  of  his 
life.**  A  life-long  admirer  who  often  heard  his  voice  while 
he  preached  at  West  Roxbury,  wrote — '^He  had  the  unction 
of  the  spirit  and  it  did  one  good  to  take  in  every  word.** 
Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  thus 
beautifully  chronicles  his  death,  which  he  likens  to  the 
desolate  fall  of  some  broad-spreading  elm,  full  of  the  nests 
and  song  of  birds  that  found  a  covert  in  it, — now  lying 
prostrate  in  the  ancient  highway  it  had  graced  so  long. 
This  is  his  tribute  : — "  No  lamp  in  an  alabaster  vase  ever 
shone  through  more  translucently  than  through  his  speak- 
ing eyes,  mobile  features  and  responsive  mien  shone  the 
vibrations  of  the  light  and  love  within.  As  youth,  mature 
man,  and  in  old  age,  he  was  dowered  with  the  rare  gift 
of  personal  beauty,  a  beauty  not  only  lighting  up  his  ex- 
pressive countenance,  but  revealing  itself  in  the  delicate 
finish  of  limb  and  overflowing  in  the  exquisite  courtesy  of 
his  manners. 
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''  Spared  to  the  ripe  age  of  seveiity-fiye,  the  beautiful 
Indiau  summer  of  his  life  was  steeped  in  a  rich  golden 
sunshine  and  haloed  with  a  poetic  atmosphere  that  visibly 
transfigured  him  into  a  living,  breathing  exemplar  of  the 
'merits  of  the  saints.'  His  mere  passing  ahmg  the  streets 
had  grown  to  be  a  public  benediction. 

''A  shrewd  judge  of  character,  a  keen  and  amused  dissec- 
tor of  human  weaknesses,  a  sure  discerner,  too,  of  hidden 
traits  of  excellence, — business  men  enjoyed  talking  over 
with  him  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  characteristics  of 
leading  politicians,  educators,  and  divines.  All  the  more 
they  respected  his  spiritual  appeals,  for  the  force  and 
penetration  of  his  practical,  every-day  sense.  Un<ler  the 
glove  of  silk  there  was  the  hand  of  steel." 

Miss  Lunt,  of  Newburyport,  who  met  him  often  at  the 
County  Conferences,  writes: — '*When  any  matter  was 
under  discussion  we  waited  for  his  word  and  we  had  to 
think  the  subject  over  again  whdn  we  had  heard  from  him. 
He  always  threw  a  fresh  light  upon  the  main  question, — 
the  light  that  was  clear  and  fair, — the  white  light  not 
broken  through  the  prism  of  passion,  or  interest,  or  prej- 
udice,— and  partisan  coloring  faded  irom  our  minds.  To 
hear  him  was  to  me  like  a  breath  of  northwest  wind  afler 
one  has  been  enervated  by  the  flatness  of  a  southern  air.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  of  Lynn,  for  some  time  Vice- 
President  of  the  County  Conference,  has  said,  "  Mr.  Will- 
son's  part  in  the  controversies  was  taken  with  no  hesitancy 
but  with  an  independence  and  breadth  of  feeling  that  won 
the  confidence  of  all.  No  one  else  could  say  things  just 
as  he  had  the  tact  and  wisdom  to  say  them,  waiving  neither 
decision  of  mind  nor  spirit.  We  knew  just  where  he 
stood."  The  Christian  Register  editorially  announced  his 
death  in  these  well-chosen  words :  ^  Mr.  Willson  was  a 
man  so  tresh  in  his  thought  and  so  youthful  in  spirit  that 
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it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  be  was  seventy-five  years 
old.  Only  six  of  our  ministers  bad  longer  settlements. 
He  kept  bimself  always  abreast  of  tbe  new  tbougbt  and 
the  new  literature  of  bis  time.  He  was  one  of  tbe  old- 
fasbioned  gentlemen,  kindly,  courteous  and  unassuming 
in  bis  demeanor,  but  resolute  in  bis  purpose.  During  tbe 
many  years  of  bis  ministry  in  Salem  be  bad  grown  to  be 
an  important  part  of  tbe  life  of  tbe  city  as  well  as  of  tbat 
of  bis  parish.  Naturally,  it  happened  in  tbe  changes  which 
passed  over  this  old  community  that  many  members  of  the 
older  families  drew  together  under  bis  administration  ;  and 
he  came  to  represent  in  a  peculiar  degree  and  manner  tbe 
old-fashioned,  cultivated,  self-respecting,  dignified  life  of 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  New  England.  In  a  singular 
way,  without  conscious  purpose  or  ostentation,  Mr.  Will- 
son  carried  on  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  older  clergy." 

Every  mfin  has  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 
If  it  has  thus  far  failed  to  appear  what  was  the  plan  to 
interpret  which  I  suppose  Mr.  Willson  to  have  lived  and 
wrought,  no  further  words  of  mine  can  make  it  plain. 
Tbe  value  of  such  a  personality  as  his,  to  friends,  to  his 
community,  to  tbe  world  at  large, —  its  usefulness  as 
exemplar,  as  inspiration,  as  diffusing  an  atmosphere  of 
fine,  spiritual  ether  abroad^  or,  perhaps,  as  a  bracing  tonic 
to  clear  tbe  social  air,  or,  if  you  will,  as  moral  anchorage- 
ground  where,  safely  moored,  weaker  natures  may  ride 
out  the  passing  gale, — these  are  estimates  of  the  man  not 
to  be  fixed  in  words.  You  in  whose  homes  be  has  gone 
in  and  out  for  all  these  years  ask  no  encomium  from  me. 
To  me, — ^to  all  of  us, — Salem  will  be  a  little  less  than 
Salem  now  that  he  is  gone, — honor  a  little  rarer, — beauty 
and  grace  of  soul  something  less  a  tangible  reality,  some- 
thing more  an  evanescent  dream, — tbe  world  without  his 
sunny  smile  something  poorer, — life  itself  something  leas 
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worth  living !     He  was  a  man  from  whom  the  poet  might 
well  have  drawn  his  noble  lines : — 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him,  in  the  common  strife 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  inflnence,~a  pecoliar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  Joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,— miserable  train,— 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 

Controls  them  and  subdues, — transmutes, — bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives ; 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate ; 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes,— 

Sweet  images !  which,  wheresoever  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fldelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love : 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 

Looks  forward,— persevering  to  the  last,— 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Finds  comfort  In  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause ! 
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ADDRESS. 


The  speaker  who  would  address  this  body  finds  himself 
embarrassed,  at  the  start,  with  a  plethora  of  topics.  The 
whole  field  of  agriculture — ancient  and  modern — lies  open 
before  him.  He  may  treat  agriculture  historically,  as  the 
most  venerable  of  callings,  characterized  as  the  ''  noblest 
of  pursuits  "  by  Timothy  Pickering  in  your  early  by-laws. 
He  may  trace  its  growth  and  development  since  Adam 
delved  and  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman  and  planted 
a  vineyard.  Or  he  may  treat  agriculture  scientifically,  as 
a  grand,  untiring  chemical  process,  converting  the  elements 
of  the  air  and  soil  into  fruits  and  root-crops  and  cereals  in 
the  first  instance,  and  these  in  turn,  passed  once  through 
the  potent  alembic  of  the  animal  economy, — thus  one  de- 
gree removed  from  the  simple  products  of  the  soil, — being 
rendered  into  human  food  in  a  secondary  or  condensed  con- 
dition, as  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  and  dairj^  products 
and  poultry, — the  very  expressed  essence  of  vegetable 
life.  Or  he  may  treat  agriculture  from  its  social  and 
political  side, — showing  the  varying  tenures  by  which  its 
votaries  have  held,  from  time  to  time,  the  soil  they  tilled, 
the  varying  burthens  imposed,  from  time  to  time,  on  land 
and  those  who  dress  it, — showing  the  varying  rank  as- 
signed the  husbandman,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind.  Or  he  may  trace  agriculture  in  its  new 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends, — analyses  of  soils  and 
manures, — rotation  of  crops, — ever  new  applications  of 
processes  and   contrivances, — skilful  crossing  of  varieties 
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and  strains  and  types, — which  modem  specialism  has 
brought  to  light  since  the  establishment  of  schools  of  hus- 
bandry a  century  ago — since  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  a  branch  of  science  only  half  a  century  of 
age.  Or  he  may  content  himself  and  perhaps  his  audience 
with  reading  a  prose  idyl  on  the  charms  of  country  living. 

But  again  he  may  abandon  all  this.  There  ai*e  still 
other  topics  open  to  the  speaker,  which,  if  he  be  of  an 
antiquarian  turn,  he  will  find  it  diflBcult  indeed  to  resist. 
He  is  addressing  a  society  now  four  score  years  of  age. 
It  has  its  local  traditions  and  a  story  which  no  son  of  EJssex 
can  but  recall  with  pride.  It  bears  recorded  on  its  honor- 
able roll,  most  of  the  brightest  names  this  ancient,  popu- 
lous, intelligent  and  historic  section  has  produced.  It 
embraces  a  whole  County,  and  that  County  the  thiid  in 
population,  wealth  and  rank,  in  all  the  fourteen  counties 
of  the  State, — a  county  second  to  none  in  the  variety  of  its 
industiies,  in  the  character,  thrift,  culture  and  achieve- 
ments of  its  people,  or,  for  it  embraces  Beverly,  Glouces- 
ter, Manchester,  Topsfield,  Andover  and  the  Merrimac,  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  ocean  scenery  or  in  the  quiet,  winning 
beauty  of  its  rural  landscape.  He  is  addressing  a  society 
which  had  for  its  founder  in  1817-18  no  less  a  personage 
than  that  stalwart  old  Roman — that  modern  Cincinnatus, 
that  stonny-petrel  of  Massachusetts  politics, — Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering — and  the  temptation  to  any  one  who. 
knows  his  checkered  and  extraordinary  career, — ^you  re- 
member that  he  took  your  first  prize  at  a  plowing  match, 
when  seventy-five  years  old, — the  temptation  to  postpone 
all  else  until  he  has  exhausted  that,  is  so  imperious,  so  well 
nigh  irresistible,  that  only  the  imminence  of  the  dinner 
hour,  and  an  increasing  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  things 
below,  is  able  to  restrain  me  from  inviting  you  to  listen  to 
an  abstract  of  his  life. 

Turning  his  face  from  this  engaging  picture,  the  orator 
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who  addresses  this  body  might  well  invite  you  to  a  review, 
— hurried  and  inadequate  though  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
— of  the  record  of  your  own  career.  Should  he  rehearse 
this,  he  would  point  for  inspiration  to  such  names  as  Story 
and  White  and  Saltonstall  and  Cummins  and  Cleaveland 
and  Nichols  and  Merrill  and  all  that  splendid  group  of 
worthies,  who  took  early  part  with  Pickering  in  assuring 
your  success. 

It  would  be  a  story  of  intelligent  and  public-spirited  at- 
tempts to  make  of  a  not  too  generous  soil,  described  in  the 
first  of  the  series  of  practical  annual  addresses  from  Col. 
Pickering,  in  1820,  as  "already  exhausted  and  needing 
manures" — to  make  of  the  old  historic  farms  of  Essex 
county,  standing — scores  of  them — in  the  names  of  the 
original  settlers — so  many  of  them  that  your  prize  lists 
read  today  like  the  records  of  baptisms  and  burials  in  the 
early  churches, — to  make  of  such  a  patrimony  a  fit  abiding 
place  for  themselves  and  those  who  should  come  after  them. 
It  would  be  a  story  of  experiments  costly  of  time  and 
means, — too  often  ending  in  defeat, — in  many  of  the  vital 
problems  of  the  present  hour : — In  the  promotion  and  en- 
couragement of  tree-culture,  for  example, — premiums  of- 
fered, year  after  year,  for  seedling  forest  trees,  in  half-acre 
and  acre  lots,  raised  mainly  for  the  shipyards,  but  also  for 
fuel  and  for  bark, — bounties  on  sumach,  in  the  interests  of 
the  tanneries, — bounties  on  larch,  a  new  thing,  then,  in 
ship-building, — on  hackmetac,  on  white  ash,  on  the  oaks, 
for  the  use  of  shipwrights, — bounties  on  hickory  for  the 
coopers, — not  neglecting  bounties  on  the  locust  and  white 
mulberry  and  sugar-maple ; — it  would  be  a  stoiy  of  large 
funds,  raised  by  private  gift,  in  order  that  the  state  bounty, 
just  offered  in  a  conditional  act  of  1819,  might  be  secured 
to  brave  old  Essex; — the  story  of  a  trial  of  Aldemey 
stock,  as  early  as  1826  ; — a  story  of  scant  attention  paid  to 
horses  and  to  sheep,  whilst  boldly  launching  out  in  a  fifteen 
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years'  effort  to  force  silk-culture  and  the  introductioD  of 
the  mulberry ; — a  story  of  failure  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
introduce  "  live  fences,"  as  the  records  then  called  hedges, 
—of  first  turning  attention,  from  1885  to  1840,  to  horse- 
ploughing,  to  nurseries,  to  kitchen-gardening,  to  the  dyna- 
mometer ; — a  story,  finally,  of  great  account  naturally  made 
of  drainage,  but  of  quite  as  much  attention  paid  (and  this 
I  cannot  understand)  in  essays  and  bounties  and  commit" 
tees  and  gratuities,  to  the  subject  of  irrigation;  as  to  drain- 
age. To  a  layman  (and  you  see  before  you  a  very  lame 
'un),  it  would  seem  that  irrigation  was  a  problem  foreign 
to  the  agriculture  of  Essex  county.  But  it  has  not  been  so 
treated.  And  I  am  driven  for  an  explanation  to  the  peril- 
ous conjecture  that,  as  this  watering  problem  can  by  no 
possibility  have  had  to  do,  in  any  way,  with  the  milk  sup- 
ply, it  must  have  borne  some  hidden  relation  to  the  trouble- 
some cider  problem,  for  very  great  attention  was  paid,  in 
early  years,  to  cider, — cider  bounties,  cider  gratuities,  cider 
committees,  cider  essays, — until,  in  1834,  a  vote  was  passed 
condemning  the  barrel  of  cider  which  should  take  the  first 
premium  each  year,  for  immediate  consumption  at  the  an- 
nual dinner,  and  this  siderial  frenzy  finally  giving  way  be- 
fore a  growing  adverse  sentiment,  and  a  premium  offered 
at  last  for  the  best  essay  on  feeding  cider-apples  to  swine 
and  fat  cattle,  in  the  very  year  of  all  others  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  year  of  the  hard-cider  campaign  of  1840. 

These  brilliant  annual  gatherings  culminated  in  the 
splendid  fair  at  L3'nn  in  1848 — the  society  then  a  genera- 
tion old — the  finest  show  thus  far — where  there  were  seen 
twenty-nine  ploughs,  and  an  unrivaled  field  of  stock,  and 
Daniel  Webster — show  enough  in  himself — amongst  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner : — the  society  later  extending  its 
fairs  to  cover  two  days  each,  and  holding  them  at  the  same 
spot  for  two  or  three  consecutive  years: — then  debating 
long  and  well  the  problem  of  a  permanent  location : — first 
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in  1825,  favoring  for  a  domicile  the  Switzerland  of  this 
region,  Topsfield,  the  scene  of  all  their  earlier  successes, 
for  it  was,  in  old  stage  days,  the  metropolis  of  Essex 
county : — then  deferring  action  because  two  other  towns, 
Newbury  and  South  Danvei*s,  both  had  theii*  advocates : — 
then,  in  1860,  again  proposing  Topsfield,  for  the  Treadwell 
Farm  had  then  come  into  the  Society's  possession  ;  and 
now  at  last,  after  a  migratory,  nomadic  life  of  two  com- 
pleted generations,  comfortably  housed  under  a  roof-tree 
of  its  own  at  Peabody. 

But  I  set  my  face  against  all  these  temptations  because 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  one  or  two  topics  of  present  inter- 
est to  the  agriculture  of  the  county. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  the  most  thickly  settled 
of  the  States  except  Rhode  Island.  Amongst  the  fourteen 
counties  of  Massachusetts,  Essex  County  has  for  many 
years  ranked  as  third  in  wealth,  population  and  impor- 
tance, yielding  precedence  in  these  respects — outside  of 
Suffolk  County  which  is  practically  Boston— to  Middlesex 
alone.  It  became  a  county  in  1643.  There  are  in  Massa- 
ehusetts  thirty-nine  towns  which  were  settled  before  1660. 
Twelve  of  these  towns, — about  one-third  of  the  whole, — 
are  in  Essex  County.  You  are  not  unprepared  to  hear 
that  agriculture  is  an' ancient  craft  in  Essex  County.  No 
county  in  the  State  is  older.  In  an  old  historic  section 
agriculture  is  a  tradition  and  not  a  new  experiment.  But 
had  we  time  to  look  together  at  the  census  tablets,  they 
would  disclose  other  facts  to  some  of  which  you  are  not 
quite  so  well  prepared  to  listen. 

Essex  County  held,  from  the  taking  of  the  first  census 
in  1765  and  I  know  not  how  long  before,  down  to  the  for- 
mation of  this  Society  in  1817-18,  the  first  rank — not  the 
second  nor  the  third — amongst  the  fourteen  counties  of 
Massachusetts,  in  population  and  wealth  and  all  that  makes 
a  people  strong  and  great.     Essex  County  then  paid  one- 
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fifth  of  the  entire  tax-levy  of  the  State.  The  State  then 
contained  twenty-six  and  only  twenty-six  great  towns  of 
8000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  Eleven  of  these  so-called 
great  towns — nearly  one-half  of  them — were  in  Essex 
County.  Of  all  the  towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  Essex  County  had  more  than  one-half. 
Shall  I  pause  to  enumerate  these  great  towns,  for  every 
one  of  them  was  a  trade-centre  and  furnished  a  natural 
market  for  farm-produce.  They  were  Salem,  second  only 
to  Boston,  her  13,000  people  being  about  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  County,  and  following  her  in  the  order 
of  population  came  Newboryport,  Gloucester,  Marblehead, 
Beverly,  Newbury,  Lynn,  Andover,  Danvers,  Ipswich  and 
Haverhill, — a  noble  roll ! 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  venture  one  step  further  into 
the  dry  details  of  the  census  table,  for  I  wish  to  ask  your 
attention  to  a  contrast  or  two  between  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  this  county  now,  and  when  your  society 
was  formed. 

Essex  County  had  in  1817-18  three  towns — there  were 
no  cities  chartered  in  the  State  then — three  towns  and  no 
more,  having  a  population  of  six  thousand  souls  and  up- 
wards. One  was  Salem,  another  was  Newburyport  and  the 
third  was  Gloucester.  Essex  County  has  today  seven  cities 
of  12,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  and,  besides  these,  five  or 
six  towns  of  6,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  Is  there  no 
lesson  for  us  in  these  statistics?  These  people  are  con- 
sumei's — they  must  be  fed.  These  facts  have  special 
meaning  for  the  farmer.  Will  you  be  patient  with  me  a 
moment  if  I  endeavor  to  unfold  it? 

You  tell  me  that  I  state  nothing  strange.  Whilst  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  is  substantially  not  enlarged,  the 
population  of  the  County  has  kept  pace  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Country.  Essex  County  had,  when  Pickering 
and  his  noble  fellows  brought  this  Society  into  being,  about 
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seventy-five  thousand  people.  It  has  more  than  four 
times  that  number  now, — about  330,000  people.  They 
must  be  fed,  and  it  needs  only  a  glance  to  see  what  a 
bonanza  Essex  County  farming  might  have  proved  with 
such  a  market  at  its  door,  but  for  the  utter,  unprecedented 
and  revolutionizing  change  in  other  conditions  of  the 
problem.  There  is  no  class  of  persons  in  the  county  so 
directly  and  so  vitally  interested  in  this  growth  and  cen- 
tralizing of  numbers  as  is  the  Essex  County  farmer. 

It  was  the  locomotive  engine  which  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  great  northwest,  and  it  was  the  loco- 
motive.engine  which  built  up  eastern  cities  at  the  expense 
of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  the  locomotive  engine  was 
not  hit  upon  until  ten  years  after  this  Society  was  founded. 
This  contrivance,  in  conjunction  with  machinery  superced- 
ing hand-work  in  so  many  manufactures,  has  robbed  the 
country  population  of  its  natural  increase,  and  hived  our 
people  together  like  bees,  in  the  great  industrial  centres, 
— these  are  the  factors  in  our  migration  problem  which 
have  made  us  from  a  rural  into  a  city  people.  How 
thoroughly  this  change  has  followed  will  best  appear  again 
from  the  figures.  In  1820  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  County  living  in  the  three  places  which  had 
6,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  was  just  about  one  third, 
and  half  of  them  were  in  Salem.  In  1895  the  proportion 
of  the  people  of  the  County  living  in  places  of  6,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  is  thirteen-seventeenths  of  the  whole. 
In  other  words,  two  people  lived  in  the  country  then  to  one 
in  a  large  town,  and  now  thirteen  people  live  in  a  city  or 
large  town  to  four  in  a  town  of  less  than  6,000  inhabitants. 

Time  would  not  serve  me  to  ask  how  far  the  general 
thrift  and  comfort  have  kept  pace  with  population.  Un- 
doubtedly these  have  advanced,  and  undoubtedly  the. 
Essex  County  farmer  profits  by  it  in  full  proportion  with 
the  world  at  large.     But  how  has  this  apparent   corner 
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in  agricultural  produce — this  tremendous  advance  in  the 
demand  for  human. food  in  Essex  County,  with  no  con- 
sidemble  extension  of  the  farming  area,  and  a  great  gain 
in  the  facilities  for  reaching  his  buyer, — how  have  these 
changes  affected  the  Essex  County  farmer  ? 

If  population  grows  and  centres  at  points  within  his  easy 
reach,  but  not  too  near,  that  helps  him  because  it  guaran- . 
tees  him  larger  sales  and  a  quickened  activity  of  demand. 
If  population  grows  and  centres  at  points  too  near  him, 
his  patrimony  becomes  too  valuable  to  farm — the  assessors 
are  on  his  tmck  with  a  larger  tax-bill, — the  land-operators 
are  after  him  with  speculative  offers, — land  which  he  held 
by  the  acre  will  be  appraised  by  the  foot,  and  he  is  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  between  adopting  new  and  advanced 
methods  of  tillage  or  putting  his  farm  up  for  sale  in  house- 
lots. 

Modern  facilities  for  getting  about  have  revolutionized 
Essex  County  farming ;  whilst  they  have  enlarged  the 
farmei^s'  market,  they  have  vastly  enlarged  the  area  from 
which  we  draw  supplies,  and  thus  exposed  him  to  a  wider 
competition.  Products  which  were  staple  crops  in  1820 
cannot  now  be  raised  here,  because  cheap  transportation, 
first  making  possible  the  miraculous  development  of  the 
great  northwest,  and  then  bringing  its  crops  to  our  very 
threshold,  have  enabled  other  sections  to  lay  these  staples 
down  in  our  markets  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  them.  The 
farmer  who  would  make  his  ends  meet, — who  would  leave 
his  ancestral  birth-place  to  his  boys,  and  encourage  them  to 
stay  at  home  and  till  it, — must  buy  largely  of  what  he 
consumes,  and  raise  only  that  which  his  neighbors  will  buy 
of  him  to  his  advantage.  The  old  Essex  County  idea  that  a 
farm  was  a  tract  of  arable  land  on  which  to  bring  up  a 
family,  who  were  to  inherit  it  and  improve  it  as  such,  and 
who  would  be  supported,  in  the  main,  by  its  varied  pro- 
ducts consumed  on  the  spot,  is  becoming  as  extinct  as  the 
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-dodo  or  the  ichthyosaurus, — as  strange  and  out  of  date  as 
the  old  colonial  farmhouse,  with  its  lean-to  slanting  north- 
ward, and  its  roof-tree  of  hand-hewn  rafters,  garnished 
with  pumpkins  and  crook-necks  and  bunches  of  braided 
onions  and  golden  seed-corn  and  sweet-marjoram  and  pen- 
nyroyal, dry  and  savory,  with  here  and  there  a  home-cured 
ham,  or  a  woodchuck's  skin,  or  a  dip  of  tallow  candles,  or 
some  turkeys'  wings  to  dust  out  the  brick  oven,  hung  up 
against  the  massive  chimney-stack, — and  with  its  ancient 
well-sweep  outside,  weighted  at  the  end  with  a  generous 
boulder  of  our  native  granite, — ^and  over  all  in  leafy  majesty 
the  grand  old  elm,  like  a  protecting  providence,  spread- 
ing its  sheltering  arms  against  the  vaulted  azure  of  the 
heavens. 

If  his  farm  is  within  easy  reach  of  some  growing  city  he 
soon  finds  himself  ranked  amongst  suburbans,  and  his 
property  assessed  accordingly.  Summer  sojourners  come 
■out  to  help  consume  his  surplus  and  advance  his  prices. 
His  milk  and  eggs  and  butter  and  poultry  and  kitchen- 
gardening  and  orchard  products,  so  far  as  he  does  not  serve 
them  at  his  own  board, — his  hay  and  root  crops  and  cab- 
bages and  squashes,  will  be  consumed  by  boarders  or  sent  to 
market  in  the  neighboring  centre.  He  will  buy  his  meats 
where  he  buys  his  flour.  The  dust  of  our  county  highways 
no  longer  rises  to  the  droves  that  used  to  stir  it  on  their 
way  to  slaughter.  No  longer  is  it  possible  to  raise  beef 
And  mutton  in  Essex  County.  Meats  that  once  came 
to  our  shambles  on  the  hoof,  now  come  in  sides  and  quarters, 
or  in  cans  or  extracts^  We  cannot  compete  with  sections 
of  the  country  within  easy  railroad  reach  where  it  is  said 
they  have  corn  to  burn  for  fuel,  and  feed  good  wheat  to  fat 
cattle  because  it  pays  better  to  move  it  on  the  hoof  than 
through  the  elevator, — and  where  our  genial  friend,  the 
hog,  dropped,  it  is  said,  into  a  hopper, — the  parting  smile 
Btill  lingering  on  his  lips, — may  find  himself  writhing  in 
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the  cold  embrace  of  merciless  machinery,  from  which  he 
shall  emerge,  by  the  turning  of  a  crank  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  revolutions  per  minute,  resolved  into  such  elemental 
factors  as  sausages,  glue,  hams,  bone-meal,  souced  feet  and 
scrubbing-brushes ;  we  cannot  compete  with  a  virgin  soil 
that  asks  no  nutriment  and  only  waits  to  be  broken  up  and 
planted — a  flat,  vegetable  deposit  left  by  some  inland  sea 
that  has  escaped  its  confines — a  rich  alluvial  mould  nine 
feet  deep,  it  is  said,  in  spots,  and  innocent  for  miles  of  such 
a  feature  as  a  scrub-tree  or  a  pebble. 

The  farmer  under  all  these  influences  becomes  a  trades- 
man. He  is  helped  by  bis  wits  as  much  as  by  his  bone  and 
sinew.  He  is  no  longer  the  husbandman  pure  and  simple, 
living  on  his  acres, — driving  his  grist  to  mill, — doing  his 
heavy  work  with  the  steers  he  bought  this  spring  to  beef 
them  a  little  later, — hauling  his  heavy  fertilizers  about  from 
mussel-flats  and  peat-meadow  to  muck-heap  and  compost- 
bed,  and  tramping  to  Boston  with  his  bulky  night-loads  at 
the  tedious  pace  of  a  double  team  of  oxen.  He  buys  his 
fertilizer  by  the  barrel  in  fine  powder,  and  flings  it  about  as 
he  would  salt  and  pepper  on  an  omelette.  It  may  force 
and  overtax  his  soil,  but  he  must  quicken  up  his  methods. 
He  ploughs  and  mows  and  reaps  by  horse-power.  He  rides 
to  market  behind  a  pair  of  cheerful  steppers  and,  as  1  heard 
a  witty  agriculturist  once  remark  in  recounting  the  new 
methods, — instead  of  swinging  the  scythe  or  flail  or  plod- 
ding behind  the  plough  through  the  heat  of  the  solstice,  he 
trots  out  briskly  in  the  morning,  as  though  on  pleasure 
bent,  for  his  mowing  and  reaping,  and  has  a  chilled  plough 
to  use  when  the  heat  is  unendurable.  Thus,  I  take  it,  is  to 
be  ultimately  extiucted  the  ray  of  sunshine  that  is  latent 
in  the  cucumber.  He  lives  by  what  he  buys  and  sells 
rather  than  on  what  he  sows  and  reaps.  He  watches  the 
market.  He  raises  the  crop  that  is  merchantable.  He  fol- 
lows the  price-lists  as  closely  as  he  follows  the  weather 
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reports, — as  keenly  as  the  stook-broker  keeps  tally  of  the 
stock  market,  and  prices  current  listed  at  the  Broker's 
Board.  He  becomes  less  and  less  self-sustaining — more 
and  more  the  business  partner  of  the  market-man  and  the 
produce-dealer.  I  have  known  a  farm  in  northern  New 
Hampshire  where  the  household  wore  home-spun,  woven 
on  a  hand-loom  from  the  wool  of  sheep  that  cropped  the 
scanty  herbage  of  that  hillside  patrimony.  This  could  not 
be  seen  in  Essex  County  in  our  day.  But  probably  it 
-could  have  been  seen  here  at  the  founding  of  this  society, 
when  Pickering  and  his  associates  were,  in  vigorous  terms, 
denouncing  a  protective  tariff  as  hostile  to  agriculture, 
and  when  raw  cotton  was  sold  by  the  pound  over  the  coun- 
ters of  our  shops,  to  be  mixed  with  sheep's  wool  in  the 
family  spinning  and  weaving.  If  the  farmer  is  to  be  the 
independent  character  we  have  known  him,  bearing  the 
brunt  of  our  historic  struggles,  backing  our  public  school 
system  when  it  needed  backing,  furnishing  the  conserva- 
tive element  in  town  finance  and  local  politics,  owning  the 
soil  in  modest  parcels,  and  pointed  at  as  the  model  of 
quiet  ease  and  content  and  manly  superiority  to  the  grind- 
ing ambition  to  be  rich  and  great, — who  stood  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  at  Saratoga  and  Louisburg  and  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Trenton  and  fired  on  every  field  a  shot  heard 
round  the  world, — if  he  is  to  be  all  this,  he  must  maintain 
his  birthright  by  other  means  than  old-school  Essex  County 
farming.  He  must  reach  out  for  markets  to  be  opened  to 
him  by  specializing  his  crops.  He  must  avail  himself  of 
every  new  facility  for  distribution.  He  must  cheapen  his 
transportation  methods.  He  must  localize  his  sales.  He 
must  organize  for  freights,  and  multiply  and  magnify  his 
markets  nearer  home  where  his  produce  can  be  delivered 
fresher  and  cheaper. 

The  cost  of  production  is  not  a  more  legitimate  element 
of  price  than  is  the  cost  of  distribution.     I  have  here  a 
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copy  of  the  Essex  Gazette  for  April,  1771,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  from  and  after  the  spring  months  of  that  year^ 
three  ferry-boats  are  to  pass  and  repass  constantly  between 
Beverly  and  Salem  in  place  of  the  two  that  had  done  all 
the  carrying  there  before,  so  that,  as  we  are  assured,  "  by 
this  means  and  by  the  good  attendance  to  be  given,  trav- 
ellers may  pass  with  great  ease  and  dispatch."  How 
much  of  the  market  which  Salem  and  Marblehead  and 
Lynn  have  afforded  for  years  to  the  hay  and  root-cropa 
and  garden-truck  from  north  of  Essex  Bridge,  from  Ham- 
ilton and  Ipswich  and  Rowley  and  even  beyond  the  Mer- 
rimac,  could  have  existed  under  these  conditions,  before 
the  Revolution,  when  the  passage  of  Bass  River  was  ef- 
fected "  with  ease  and  despatch  "  in  two  or  three  mud- 
scows  !  Products  which  could  only  bear  transportation  a 
few  miles  in  those  days  because  it  was  so  costly  or  slow  or 
injurious,  can  now  be  sold  thousands  of  miles  from  where 
they  grow — California  fruits, — West  Indian, — Bermuda, — 
South  American  products  throughout  America, — New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  apples  throughout  Europe, 
— Wenham  ice  in  India  and  the  Orient, — Gloucester  fish 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

So  the  farmer  enjoys  a  wider  market  at  the  same  time 
that  he  endures  a  keener  competition.  He  must  not  only 
produce  cheaply.  He  must  reach  his  buyer  cheaply.  If 
the  distant  producer,  farming  where  land  is  cheap  and 
rich,  can  outdo  him  in  the  cost  of  production,  he  must  be 
able  to  reach  his  market  with  fresher  products  or  at  lower 
freights  or  with  more  attractive  varieties,  or  he  is  undone* 
The  matter  of  the  cheap  and  rapid  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts is  quite  too  little  studied.  Coal  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion. The  value  of  coal  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pit  is  a 
small  fraction  of  what  it  costs  us  in  our  coal-bins, — coal 
at  the  pit,  if  it  would  not  bear  transportation  all  over  the 
continent,  would  be  almost  worthless.     The  little  village 
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centered  rouDd  a  coal  pit,  which  could  reach  it  with  hand- 
barrows  or  supply  itself  with  tip-carts  would  never  create  a 
demand  that  would  sink  a  shaft  below  the  surface,  or,  in 
other  words,  coal,  where  it  is  produced,  is  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  the  price  we  pay  for  coal  is  made  up  main- 
ly of  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Now  apply  this,  if  you  will,  to  Essex  County  farming. 
Every  day  my  car-ride  takes  me  through  many  acres  of 
splendid  cabbages  and  squashes, — inestimable  esculents,  in 
the  words  of  Choate,  but  bulky  crops  to  handle.  These 
are  destined  to  be  sold  at  a  very  moderate  figure '^ in  the 
Boston  market.  I  never  look  at  them  without  reflecting  how 
unreasonable  a  fraction  of  the  price  per  pound  at  which  the 
buyer  gets  them  is  made  up  of  the  inordinate  cost  of  prima- 
tive  modes  of  transportation.  If  they  could  reach  Boston 
by  some  cheaper  way,  the  buyer  would  get  them  cheaper, — 
the  farmer  would  make  a  better  profit, — and  his  sales 
would  steadily  grow  greater.  When  I  listen  at  midnight 
to  the  rumble  of  that  endless  caravan  of  market-wagons 
which  has  been  making  its  way  through  Salem  for  a 
century  since  Essex  Bridge  was  opened, — a  long,  unbroken 
commissary-train  rolling  at  day-break  into  Boston  with  the 
day's  supply  of  hay  and  market-gardening, — I  cannot  resist 
the  obvious  reflection  that  close  along-side  the  highway  so 
laboriously  traversed  is  an  electric  railway  track,  utterly 
unused  from  midnight  until  day-break,  which  is,  or  would 
seem  to  be,  the  natural  medium  for  collecting  and  deliver- 
ing the  bulky  freight  requiring  night  transportation.  If 
this  is  true  of  the  Boston  supply  it  is  true  also  of  the  local 
markets  of  the  county.  These  will  develop  more  and  more 
as  the  farmer  specializes  his  -crops,  and  concentrates  his 
forces,  and  raises  what  will  sell,  and  buys  all  else,  and  for- 
gets all  that  delightful  variety  of  farm-production,  which 
went  out  with  quilting  bees,  and  home  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  peat  fuel,  and  the  grist  mill.      He  must  at  hi& 
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peril,  even  if  his  acres  suflFer  for  the  forcing,  search  out  the 
potent  fertilizer  and  plant  the  early  delicacy, — something 
that  will  steal  the  march  upon  his  vigilant  and  active  neigh- 
bors, for  the  adage  about  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm  is  not  more  true  than  this, — that  it  is  the  early  cu- 
cumber— the  early  celery — the  early  spinach — the  early 
radish — the  early  lettuce — the  early  tomato,  that  catches 
the  customer. 

You  do  not  fail  to  perceive  the  drift  of  my  reflections, 
which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  develop  further.  I  would 
restore  the  individuality, — the  autonomy, — the  independent 
activity  of  the  local  market  and  make  the  smaller  cities  and 
greater  towns  self-reliant  centres  of  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution,— the  parade  of  yesterday  is  precisely  in  this  line, 
— I  would  have  them  precisely  what  they  were  before  the 
railroad  system  built  up  at  Boston  a  central  market  for 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  made  of  it,  as  it  wei*e,  a  great 
prehensile  octopuB  cast  up  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  reaching  out  for  everything,  and  stretching  its  iron 
tentacles — its  steel-rail  tentacles,  rather — for  thirty  miles 
around,  and  sucking  into  its  inexorable  maw,  not  your 
fann-products  alone,  but  a  good  part  of  the  business  energy 
and  brain-power  and  wealth-producing  capacity  and  art 
capacity  and  capacity  for  recreation  that  belong  of  right  to 
the  surrounding  country.  I  would  have  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  butter  and  eggs  and  many  of  the  products  that 
depend  on  their  freshness  for  their  merchantable  value, 
treated  very  much  as  milk,  for  instance,  is  treated  to-day, 
— treated  as  they  can  well  be  treated  when  street  railway 
lines  perform  their  destined  function — that  is  to  say,  trans- 
poiiied  not  so  much  to  a  central  market  at  Boston,  where 
the  wholesaler  may  deal  them  out  to  a  country  retailer, 
who  often  brings  them  back  again, — but  moving  much  more 
directly  from  producer  to  consumer.  A  little  more  organ- 
izing capacity  and  a  little  more  independence  in  the  rela- 
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tions  between  producer  and  consumer  would  dispense,  in 
large  part  with  the  services  of  the  middleman  and  save  his 
profits  to  the  bettering  of  both  of  them. 

A  class'of  reasoners  has  lately  appeared  who  hold  that 
taxes  should  be  levied  upon  land  alone.  Land,  they  say, 
can  be  seen.  It  can  not  escape  the  grip  of  the  tax-collector 
like  stock-certificates  and  paper  values.  This  view  is  most 
attractive  to  the  average  city  resident.  He  holds  no  real 
estate.  He  expects  to  hold  none.  The  view  may  become 
popular.  Most  people  have  their  savings  in  stocks  and 
banks  and  business  securities  mainly.  But  the  farmer  will 
have  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  this  view  with  his  prosperity. 
If  the  burthen  of  the  public  revenues  is  to  be  borne,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  land,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
holding  of  land  will  be  a  more  precarious  investment  than 
it  is,  inasmuch  as  a  larger  money  return  from  the  products 
of  land  must  be  assured  every  year  in  order  to  make  the 
investment  a  safe  one.  There  must  be  an  ample  reserve 
fund  to  meet  contingencies.  No  man  can  then  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  holding  land  except  he  have  a  plethoric 
bank-account  to  fall  back  upon  to  meet  his  taxes  in  case  of 
crop-failure,  or,  what  is  quite  as  bad,  in  case  of  price-failure 
due  to  over-production.  The  acreage  of  the  county,  it 
would  seem,  must  in  this  event  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  practical  farmer  and  be  absorbed  by  great  land-propri- 
etors, and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  be  driven  to  trade,  or  to 
manufactures,  or  to  the  uncongenial  lot  of  tilling  his  own 
birthright  acres  as  the  tenant  of  another.  You  say  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  this, — that  the  proposition  needs  only  to  be 
stated,  to  be  scouted.  The  national  election  now  in  pro- 
gress ought  to  persuade  us  that  no  political  vagary  is  too 
fantastic  to  command  its  votaries — that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  impossible  in  politics.  It  is  the  whole  people 
of  the  commonwealth  who  have  the  settlement  of  methods 
of  taxation.     In  considering  the  single-tax  proposition,  the 
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farmer — the  holder  of  arable  land — will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  this  community — 
that  he  is  no  longer  where  Timothy  Pickering  left  him,  but 
— thanks  to  railroads  and  cotton-mills  and  machine  methods 
generally — he  is  now  outnumbered  two  to  one  by  the  city 
populations.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  shifted.  Only  one- 
ninth  of  the  people  of  this  state,  in  1817-18,  lived  in  the 
two  towns,  Boston  and  Salem,  which  had  at  that  time 
population  enough  for  a  city  charter.  The  other  eight- 
ninths  of  the  people  lived  in  towns  of  less  than  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  or,  in  other  words,  eight  times  as  many 
people  lived  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  To-day,  consid- 
erably more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth live  \inder  city  governments.  Or  in  other  words — 
more  than  twice  as  many  people  are  living  in  the  cities  to- 
day as  are  living  in  the  country,  where  they  can  smell  the 
breath  of  kine  and  drink  in  the  odors  of  the  fresh-turned 
sod.  The  farmers  of  Essex  County  and  the  State,  with 
quite  as  much  acreage  as  ever  to  be  taxed,  and  every  foot 
of  it  quite  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever,  find  their  voting 
strength  as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  fatally 
belittled.  Less  than  50,000  acres  of  the  soil  of  Elssex 
County  lie  within  the  area  of  her  seven  cities.  More  than 
225,000  acres  of  it  lie  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  of  the 
county.  The  proportion  in  other  parts  of  the  state  is  pretty 
constant.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  figures.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  matter  of  a  single  land-tax  is  likely  to  be- 
come an  issue  to  be  determined  between  the  city  and  the 
rural  population,  the  dwellers  under  city  charters,  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  people  of  the  state,  will  find  their 
interests  little  menaced  by  the  proposal.  The  question 
involves  a  score  of  nice  and  diflBcult  considemtions.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see,  precisely  for  the  reason  of  their  diflBculty 
and  delicacy,  that,  to  the  average  city  dweller  who  gets  his 
income  from  trade,  from  transportation,  from  the  cotton- 
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mill  or  the  shoe-factory, — who  owns  no  land  and  hires  the 
house  he  lives  in,  and  has  made  no  study  of  the  absti-act 
question  of  adjusting  taxes,  the  proposition  to  levy  a  single 
tax,  and  that  on  land,  has  an  attraction  hard  to  be  over- 
come. It  looks  simple — a  great  consideration  in  adjusting 
taxes — it  looks  easy  to  assess  and  difficult  to  evade- 
If  you  urge  the  terrible  disturbance  of  prices  and  land 
tenures  which  must  result,  he  looks  complacently  to  the 
future,  that  special  providence  of  schemers,  to  readjust 
such  matters.  I  do  not  argue  the  probability  or  the  im- 
probability of  such  an  issue.  I  merely  call  attention  to  it 
as  a  possibility,  and  to  the  hopeless  preponderance  of  the 
cities  over  the  towns, — of  the  non-holders  over  the  holders 
of  land,  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  political  control,  in 
everything  except  intelligence  and  character  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  collective  potency  of  a  people.  And  I 
venture  the  prediction  that  if  a  single  tax  on  land  is  ever 
substituted  for  the  present  system,  the  Essex  County 
farmer,  as  we  have  known  him, — as  he  was  known  to 
Timothy  Pickering  in  the  opening  quarter  of  this  century 
— the  master  of  a  little  farm,  welL  tilled — the  holder  of  his 
hundred  acres  upon  which  he  first  saw  the  sunlight  smiling, 
and  upon  which  it  is  his  hope  to  live,  and  toil,  and  work 
out  a  career,  and  find  his  comfort  and  his  refuge  from 
corroding  cares,  and  rear  a  family  and  die  respected,  will 
find  himself  ground  to  powder  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones  of  competition  and  taxation,  ana  will 
disappear,  in  the  long  process  of  financial  readjustment, 
like  flies  in  winter,  out  of  sight  forever. 

May  that  day  be  dist^int !  May  some  better  fate  await 
the  farmer  of  Essex  County  !  May  we  not  live  to  see  dear 
old  Massachusetts  with  all  her  little  farms — the  very  bed- 
rock of  our  splendid  citizenship  and  personal  independence 
and  intelligence  and  mArtial  strength, — may  we  not  live  to 
see   this  grand   old   commonwealth    given   over    to  any 
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•baronial  notions,  born  of  a  great  landed  proprietary,  with 
its  costly  machinery  and  extravagant  equipment  and 
showy  methods,  within  the  reach  of  opulence  alone — 
its  aggrandizing  tendencies,  its  unf  raternal  social  leanings, 
by  dint  of  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  patronage  may 
supplant  the  better  instinct  of  good-fellowship  and  neigh- 
borly good-will,  and  Massachusetts  grow  to  be — instead  of 
the  glorious  ideal  of  the  past,  her  little  communities  emu- 
lating one  another  in  their  successes — knit  together  more 
firmly  by  sharing  one  another's  struggles, — instead  of  this 
her  little  town  communities  merged  into  one  great  central- 
ized, consolidated  factory  village,  with  a  few  rich  mill- 
owners  and  fancy  farmers  at  the  top  and  a  mass  of  help- 
less, restless,  discontented  wage-earners  looking  up  to 
them  without  appeal,  as  the  arbiters  of  their  fate. 

Let  me  close  with  the  hope  that  long  before  such  a 
destiny  shall  overtake  the  farmers  of  this  county,  the  new 
facilities  for  getting  about  and  for  the  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts,—the  better  roads  we  are  to  have — thanks  mainly  to 
summer  pleasure-travel  and  the  bicycle — protected,  as  I 
think  they  will  be,  by  a  4)remium  offered  by  the  towns  on 
broad  tires,  equal  in  amount  to  the  cost  of  the  change  to 
the  farmer  who  adopts  them, — the  electric  railway  system, 
soon,  I  believe  to  be  made  more  serviceable  to  the  public 
and  more  remunerative  to  the  investors,  by  being  applied 
from  midnight  until  day-break  to  the  collecting  and  distri- 
buting of  freight  expressage — that  these  and  other  changes 
may  make  the  toils  of  husbandry  lighter  and  its  profits 
greater, — and  that  specialized  products  and  localized 
markets  may  add  to  the  assurance  with  which  the  husband- 
man shall  sow  his  crops  and  possess  his  acres.  So  that 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  may  approach  the  opening 
centurj^  with  an  unclouded  future,  and  be  what  it  has  been 
to  us,  what  it  was  to  the  founders  of  your  society — what 
Timothy  Pickering  said  it  was,  the  "noblest  of  pursuits  "> 
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— may  still  remain  the  stay  of  public  confiden 
credit — the  anchoi-age  ground  of  conservative  hoj 
aspirations — the  equal  handmaid  of  commerce  a 
arts — the  reliance  of  state  and  nation,— a  staff  in 
cradle  of  good  citizenship  in  peace,  a  training-sch 
patriots  in  both ! 
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[From  the  Histobicai.  Colcectioks  of  thb  Essex  rKSTliOTK 
VOL.  XXXII.  11--96.] 


SOME  CLAIMS  OF  SALEM  ON  THE  NOTICE 
OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


A  paper  read  at  Academy  Hall,  Salem,  August  2,  1894,  by  invUctUon 

of  the  Historical  Pilgrimage  from  the  Philadelphia  Sode^ 

for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 


BY   BOBERT   8.    RANTOUL. 


My  Friends  :  You  ask  me  to  recount,  in  thirty  min- 
utes, the  contributions  of  Salem  to  the  history  of  the 
country  :  no  easy  task. 

A  place  which  has  given  to  the  world  such  names  as 
Prescott  and  Hawthorne  in  letters,  Bowditch  and  Peirce 
in  science,  Lynde  and  Story  in  law,  Pickering  and  Lan- 
der in  war,  and  Bentley  and  Johnson  in  learning,  and  to 
its  country  almost  a  navy  in  two  wars,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  tell  its  story  in  thirty  minutes.  Clearly, 
however,  you  have  no  half  hours  to  spare. 

You  seek  the  sources  of  the  country's  history.     Some 
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of  tiiem  you  most  seek  here.  There  are  several  points  at 
which  the  history  of  Salem  impinges  upon  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  There  are  other  matters  which  we  are 
sore  most  have  an  interest  for  strangers.  Hawthorne's 
personality;  his  contribution  to  American  letters;  are 
among  them.  The  witchcraft  delirium  is  one  of  them. 
We  show  the  spots  associated  with  the  genius  of  Haw- 
thome,  but  the  limit  of  time  imposed  forbids  us  to  venture 
further.  We  show  the  material  reminders  of  that  mon- 
strous fitnaticism,  the  witchcraft  frenzy,  for  which  it  is 
our  lot  to  suffer  unduly ;  the  hill  where  its  victims  per- 
ished ;  the  death-warrant  formally  endorsed  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hanging ;  the  childish  gossip,  which,  having 
served  for  evidence,  was  solemnly  recorded.  All  this 
we  show,  and  it  is  amongst  our  contributions  to  your  his- 
tory, is  it  not? — this  dreadful  warning,  pointed  by  the 
spectral,  bloody  finger  of  the  past,  teaching  to  all  the 
future  the  lesson  that  fanaticism  is  an  unsafe  ally  always. 
This  lesson  also  we  must  leave  to  the  silent  eloquence  of 
facts. 

To  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  again,  Salem  contributed 
without  stint  and  bore  her  honorable  part  in  writing  that 
lamented  page  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  we 
deal  to-day  with  a  remoter  past. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  our  story  on  which  we 
must  not  be  silent.  They  take  us  back  to  the  troubled 
period  just  before  the  war  of  Independence.  They  begin 
with  the  arrival  of  Gage,  the  first  military  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bringing  in  his  hand  the  obnoxious  Boston 
Port  Bill.  They  cover  the  immediate  establishment,  by  roy- 
al orders,  of  the  state  Capital  and  Headquarters  at  Salem. 
They  take  us  to  the  North  Bridge,  where  our  people  and 
the  King's  troops  sternly  confronted  each  other  with  no 
advantage  to  the  latter,  two  months  before  Lexington  and 
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Concord.     And  they  lead  us  on  to  the  part  contributed  by 
Salem  to  the  naval  ascendency  of  the  country. 

His  Excellency,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Thomas  Ghige,  the 
successor  of  Hutchinson  as  Goyemor  and  Captain^Oeneral 
of  this  proyince,  stepped  ashore  from  the  British  frigale 
"  Lively,"  at  Castle  William  in  Boston  harbor,  on  the  18tii 
day  of  May,  1774.  The  usual  pomp  attended  him.  He 
was  not  an  unknown  factor  in  American  history.  He  was 
well  and  honorably  known  for  his  distinguished  serrice  in 
Hie  last  French  war.  He  had  been  present  at  Ticonddroga 
and  he  bore  wounds  received  while  fighting  by  the  side  of 
Washington  at  Braddock's  final  defeat.  He  was  a  man  of 
birth,  his  Either  being  the  Right  Honorable  the  Viscount 
Thomas  Gage  of  Sussex,  and  he  had  married  an  American 
wife,  a  daughter  of  President  Eemble  of  tiie  neighboring 
colony  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  this  time  fifty*three 
years  old,  and  had  held  for  ten  years  before  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  Bang's  forces  on  this  continent.  Four 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  rode  up  King  street,  now  State 
street,  in  Boston,  between  lines  of  British  soldiery,  the 
Boston  Cadets  among  them,  guns  booming  and  colors 
flaunting,  took  the  oath  at  the  State  House,  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  and  assumed  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  By  his  side  rode,  that  day,  a  young  officer  with  an 
honorable  career  before  him,  a  trusted  comrade  in  arms, 
who  had  received  Gage  at  the  castle,  who  had  been  tht 
military  adviser  of  his  predecessor  Hutchinson,  and  who 
had  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  as  the  probable  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  new  administration.  This  soldier 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  Honorable  Alexander  Leslie, 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  then  in  conmiand  of  the  64th  reg- 
iment of  the  line-— one  of  those  two  regiments  whose  pres- 
ence in  Boston  Samuel  Adams  had  on  a  historic  occasion 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  dispense  with,  and  since  that 
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memorable  day  doing  garrison  duty  at  the  castle.  He  too 
was  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. Leslie  was  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  peer, 
a  descendant  of  that  General  Alexander  Leslie,  made 
Field  Marshal  of  Sweden  by  Gustavus  Adolphos,  and  who 
led  22,000  Scotch  covenanters  under  Cromwell,  at  Marston 
Moor.  Colonel  Leslie  himself  became,  later  in  the  war,  a 
distinguished  Brigadier,  doing  conspicuous  service  in  the 
South  at  Charleston  and  under  Comwallis,  and  went  home 
to  be  placed  second  in  command,  under  the  Duke  of 
Ai^le,  August  6,  1783. 

The  substitution  of  Gage  for  Hutchinson  as  governor 
of  the  Province  was  thought  to  be  a  change  for  the  better. 
Our  people  knew  Gage  for  a  blunt  old  soldier  but  they 
intended  to  give  him  no  pretext  for  a  resort  to  force.  They 
\f  ere  studiously  conducting  themselves  within  the  line  of 
legal  right.  It  was  notorious  that  he  regarded  the  Port 
Bill,  which  he  was  sent  here  to  enforce,  as  an  improper 
measure,  only  to  be  justified  under  military  law,  and  that 
he  had  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  Kingdom  for  that 
view, — and  that  he  was  persuaded  that  20,000  troops  would 
be  needed  to  establish  military  law,  whilst  his  command 
numbered  less  than  4,000  men.  If  Hutchinson  had  been 
native  bom.  Gage  had  given  hostages  in  his  American 
marriage,  and  moreover  he  had  won  all  his  honors  on  this 
continent.  He  at  once  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Salem,  then  next  to  Boston  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Province,  and  established  headquarters,  with  two 
companies  of  Colonel  Leslie's  regiment  encamped  near  by, 
at  the  Hooper,  since  better  known  as  the  Collins  House, 
just  out  of  Salem,  where  his  family  soon  joined  him. 

With  the  instinct  of  a  soldier  he  proposed  to  choose  his 
own  advisers.  The  choice  of  councillors  had  been  a  func- 
tion heretofore  conceded  to  the  House  of  Assembly.     EQs 
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first  measure  which  outraged  public  sentiment  was  to 
negative,  by  virtue  of  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  half  the 
councillors  proposed  to  him,  May  26th,  and  to  adjourn 
the  Assembly  to  meet  him  June  7th  at  Salem,  as  he  said, 
by  the  King's  particular  commands.  Hutchinson,  for  years, 
says  John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  had  preferred 
Salem  for  his  headquarters  and  capital.  Our  Town  House, 
the  ''  Pine  State  House  "  of  the  Boston  Hynm,  then  stood 
on  Town  House  square,  and  was  promptly  put  in  order  by 
our  selectmen  at  the  moderate  outlay  of  £10, 16s.  7d.  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  hoped  that  Salem  would  be  pleased 
with  the  advantages  accruing  to  her  at  the  expense  of  Bos- 
ton, by  the  removal  of  the  capital,  but  our  people  spumed 
the  bribe.  Qage  proceeded  to  appoint  councillors  by  man- 
damus^ as  it  was  called  under  the  new  act ;  announced  that 
he  would  suppress  town  meetings ;  and  soon  provided  us 
with  a  list  of  grievances  full  enough  to  alienate  the  gen- 
eral good  will  with  which  we  had  received  him.  His  arrival 
in  Salem  at  noon,  June  2d,  had  been  made  the  signal  for 
loyal  jubilation.  He  came,  says  the  Essex  Gitzette  of  the 
day,  ^  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Boston  gentlemen  in 
their  carriages.  His  Excellency  was  met  on  the  road  by 
a  large  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  this  place 
and  Marblehead,  who,  with  many  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, formed  a  grand  procession."  Saturday,  June  4th, 
was  the  Royal  Birthday  and  Salem  observed  it  with  every 
demonstration  of  attachment  to  the  King's  person.  On 
Monday,  June  6th,  in  further  recognition  of  the  event, 
^  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  " — ^I  quote  the  same  journal — 
^  gave  a  most  brilliant  ball  at  the  Assembly  Room,  where 
his  Excellency  honored  the  company  by  his  presence." 

According  to  adjournment  the  representatives  of  the 
Province  met,  next  day,  at  our  Town  House.  Gushing  was 
speaker  and  Samuel  Adams,  clerk.     Governor  Ghige  ad- 
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dressed  them.  Some  days  later  they  replied  to  his  address 
in  a  conmianication  which  contained  a  scathing  rebuke  of 
his  two  predecessors  in  office.  The  committee,  who  pre- 
sented the  paper  in  person,  on  reaching  these  strictures, 
were  not  permitted  to  read  further.  They  were  dismissed, 
and  a  message  was  returned  in  which  the  Governor  re- 
fused to  hear  ^  indecent  reflections  "  on  his  predecessors, 
and  stigmatized  the  address  as  ^  an  insult  upon  His  Maj- 
esty and  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  an  affront 
to  himself.''  June  17th — ^the  anniversary  of  Louisburg, 
just  a  year  to  a  day  before  Bunker  Hill — a  crisis  was 
readied.  The  Governor  had  learned  that  measures  were  on 
foot  for  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 15th,  of  delegates  from  the  colonies,  with  a  view  to 
secure  united  action;  and  that  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
taking  steps  to  be  represented.  This  scheme  he  hoped  to 
thwart  by  proroguing  tiie  assembly  then  in  session.  And 
while  his  secretary  of  state  was  storming  their  closed 
doors,  doing  his  best  to  serve  a  royal  order  for  their  dis- 
solution, the  assembly  proceeded  to  elect  Gushing,  the 
two  Adamses,  Bobert  Treat  Paine  and  Bowdoin  to  repre- 
sent them  at  Philadelphia ;  provided  for  the  delegates'  ex- 
penses ;  passed  resolves  which  could  by  no  possibility  be 
misunderstood,  and  then  adjourned  the  sitting.  Thus  the 
Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  First  (Jontinental  Congress 
were  chosen  in  Salem,  almost  under  the  eye  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  129  members  of 
the  assembly  sat  behind  the  bolted  doors  and  only  12  dis- 
sented. The  key,  says  Quincy,  was  kept  safe  in  the  pocket 
of  Samuel  Adams.  The  plan  of  procedure  was  his,  and 
had  required  three  days  caucusing  at  a  Salem  tavern,  to 
bring  it  to  a  head.  This  act,  says  Webster,  terminated 
the  political  power  of  England  over  Massachusetts  forever. 
A  new  assembly  was  summoned  by  the  Governor  to  meet 
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at  Salem,  October  fifth,  bat  before  that  day  arrived  His 
Exoellency  had  revoked  the  summons,  and  had  forbidden 
the  session,  and  had  betaken  himself  with  his  family  and 
all  his  troops  to  his  winter  quarters  in  Boston.  This 
course  he  explained  to  the  home  government  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Lord  North's  secretary  for  the 
colonies.  The  assembly,  he  says,  declined  to  recognize 
or  to  act  with  his  newly  appointed  council,  whose  members 
lacked  courage  enough  to  come  together  in  Salem,  save 
under  military  protection.  As  he  could  not  recognize  the 
old  council,  which  the  assembly  had  summoned,  and  was 
indisposed  to  precipitate  an  issue  at  that  time,  he  had  de- 
termined not  to  meet  the  general  court  at  Salem  in  Octo- 
ber, but  would  prorogue  the  session  and  go  to  Boston, 
there  to  support  with  his  presence  and  an  armed  force  the 
sittings  of  the  Superior  Court  about  to  be  held  by  his 
obnoxious  Chief-Justice,  Oliver. 

In  contempt  of  his  authority  the  assembly  met  again  in 
our  Town  House,  October  5th, — organized  itself  by  the 
choice  of  John  Hancock  for  president, — denounced  the 
governor's  action  as  an  outrage ;  and,  as  the  people  had  in- 
structed them  to  do,  resolved  themselves,  two  days  later, 
with  such  other  delegates  as  might  be  authorized  to  join 
them,  into  a  Congress  of*  the  Province,  which  assumed 
sovereign  powers,  and  from  that  day  forward  continued  to 
administer  them.  October  the  7th,  then,  was  the  birdiday, 
and  Salem  Town  House  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

But  Grage  had  not  withdrawn  from  Salem  without  a 
foretaste  of  the  spirit  of  our  people.  A  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Salem  had  been  called  by  the  town's  com- 
mittee for  the  morning  of  August  24,  1774,  to  choose 
delegates  to  a  county  convention.  It  will  be  noted  tiiat 
this  was  months  before  the  Boston  town  meetings,  of 
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which  history  has  much  to  say,  had  been  interfered  with. 
Gage  resolved  to  prevent  the  gathering.  Assuming  that 
it  was  one  of  those  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  recent 
act,  he  issued  his  proclamation  forbidding  attendance,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  appeared  at  Salem  in  command  of 
his  troops.  The  committee  of  the  town  were  summoned 
to  meet  him  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Brown — one  of 
his  mandamus  councillors — whose  mansion  stood  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  town  house,  at  a  site  now  occupied  by  the 
market-house  in  Derby  square.  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
not  thirty  years  of  age,  was  the  committee's  spokesman. 
They  waited  upon  the  Governor  at  Colonel  Brown's,  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  when  the  resolute  people  of  Salem  were 
thronging  to  the  town  house.  Meanwhile  the  troops  from 
the  camp  on  the  Neck,  the  59th  regiment  of  the  line,  had 
been  put  in  motion.  Reaching  Neck  Gate  they  were  halted 
and  the  order  to  load  was  given  and  executed.  Here  they 
took  leave  of  their  women  and  children,  who,  Pickering 
says,  were  as  numerous  as  themselves,  and,  with  their  sur- 
geons present  and  ready  for  service  and  everything  pre- 
pared for  instant  action,  resumed  their  march. 

The  Governor  remained  at  Colonel  Brown's.  Pickering, 
who  had  met  Gage  before  in  a  business  way,  says  he  was 
*'  in  an  indecent  passion."  Gage  denounced  the  meeting 
as  treasonable ;  spoke,  Pickering  says,  "  with  much  vehe- 
mence of  voice  and  gesture," — said  he  was  not  there  to 
argue  "quirks  of  law," — ^and  threatened  the  committee,  if 
they  did  not  disperse  the  meeting,  with  the  attentions  of 
the  high-sheriff  and  of  the  attorney-general,  both  of  which 
functionaries  stood  behind  his  chair.  At  the  same  time 
he  emphasized  his  remarks  by  ordering  up  his  troops,  who 
marched  as  far  up  town  as  the  George  Williams  estate, 
just  above  the  present  entrance  to  the  Cadet  armory. 

While  the  governor  was  engaged  in  this  heated  colloquy 
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with  the  town's  committee^  the  citizens  had  organized 
themselves  outside  the  Town  House  doors,  had  cbcmik 
their  delegates  to  the  county  convention,  and  had  quieilj 
dispersed.  Pickering  and  o&er  members  of  the  eommittM 
were  arrested  for  calling  the  meeting.  But  they  were  not 
magistrates  nor  otherwise  in  authority  and  had  no  power 
either  to  summon  or  to  dismiss  a  lawful  assembly.  Tbm 
matter  soon  became  too  serious  for  the  courts  and  they  were 
never  prosecuted. 

Before  night&Jl  three  thousand  men  with  muskets,  Uv- 
ing  in  and  about  Salem  had  pledged  themselves  to  a  rescue 
if  the  town's  committee  were  further  molested.  Oage  had 
declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  transport  every  one  oi 
them.  It  was  apprehended  by  the  patriots  in  Boston  that 
troops  were  in  motion  to  deliver  the  members  of  tiie  con^ 
mittee  on  board  the  **  Scarboro  "  man-of-war,  just  sailing 
from  that  port  for  England,  and  a  midnight  express  was 
sent  out  to  warn  the  Salem  people.  They  replied  with 
spirit  that  ^  they  were  ready  to  receive  any  attaoks  they 
might  be  exposed  to  for  acting  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  and 
interests  of  their  country,  as  becomes  men  and  Cfliristians.'' 
This  transaction  made  one  of  the  grievances  recited  in 
the  first  declaration  of  the  Provincial  Congress  put  forth 
at  its  October  session  in  Cambridge,  and  the  later  comnuH 
nieation  addressed  by  that  body  to  His  Excellency,  October 
39,  1774,  in  reply  to  a  message  from  him,  again  refers  to 
it  and  asks,  **  Have  not  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  whilst 
peaceably  assembled  for  concerting  measures  to  preserve 
their  freedom,  and  unprepared  to  defend  themselves,  been 
in  imminent  danger  from  your  troops?'' 

In  the  despatch  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  transmitting  these 
proceedings,  Gage  seems  puzzled  over  the  legal  subterfuge, 
the  '*  new  evasion,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  assemblii^  sponta- 
neously without  a  call  from  the  selectmen.     He  says  none 
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of  the  crown  officers  here  knew  bow  to  deal  with  it.  He 
surmises  that  the  inhabitants  were  as  well  pleased  in 
choosing  their  delegates  in  the  open  air,  as  tiiough  ihey 
had  got  into  their  Town  House  for  the  purpose,  and  adds 
that  his  troops  never  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Town  House,  thus  betraying  an  undecided  and  an 
apologetic  temper  little  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  civil 
war. 

So  Gage's  campaign  in  Salem  had  been  a  failure.  His 
attempts  to  force  the  initiative  upon  us  in  the  trouble  that 
was  to  come  had  proved  abortive.  Our  attitude  was  rig- 
idly defensive.  His  return  to  Boston  early  in  September, 
with  all  the  troops  he  had  about  him,  lefl  our  people  in  a 
very  different  mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  welcomed 
his  arrival.  Salem  had  not  proved  to  be  the  loyal,  pliant 
capital  that  Hutchinson  and  Lord  North  were  looking 
for.  Gage's  body-guard  had  been  under  arms  since  the 
defiant  August  meeting,  and  the  Governor  himself  had  not 
been  seen  amongst  us  since  August  26th.  I  have  seen 
a  large  print  produced  in  London  at  this  time  in  which  the 
Governor  is  made  an  object  of  derision.  Setting  out  for 
Salem  on  his  plunging  charger,  the  horse  rears,  unseats 
His  Excellency  and  heads  again  for  Boston.  Personally, 
Gkige  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood  and  every- 
thing that  could  stand  in  the  way  of  reconciliation.  His 
conduct  in  private  was  irreproachable.  He  busied  himself 
at  the  Hooper  House  in  working  out  plans  for  fortifying 
Boston  Neck.  He  passed  bis  leisure  hours  in  floating  about 
Wenham  Lake  in  the  barge  belonging  to  the  Hooper  estate, 
and  made  himself  as  acceptable  with  his  tales  and  sweet- 
meats and  pleasing  ways  to  ^  Pond  John  "  Dodge  and  the 
boys  who  lived  near  that  charming  sheet  of  water  as  he 
did  the  following  winter  to  those  Boston  lads  who  coasted 
on  the  common.     And  it  is  significant  of  the  conciliatory 
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disposition  the  Oeneral  exhibited  at  this  time  that  the 
Endecott  Family,  who  occupied  the  Old  Orchard  Farm 
granted  to  Governor  Endecott  in  1632, — on  a  portion  of 
which  called  the  Governor's  Plain  the  Hooper  mansion 
stood, — were  treated  with  studious  respect,  and  every 
ration  they  were  called  upon  to  fiirnisb  was  paid  for  with 
prompt  and  scrupulous  exactness. 

No  more  British  regulars  were  seen  in  Salem  that  year. 
Six  months  later,  Sunday,  February  26,  1775,  occurred 
the  first  collision,  since  the  Boston  Massacre,  between  the 
King's  troops  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Gage 
employed  the  winter  after  he  left  Salem  in  reconnoitering 
and  in  efforts  to  disarm  the  Province.  Troops  had  been 
detailed  to  points  south  of  Boston,  where  they  had  been 
asked  for  to  protect  those  in  sympathy  with  the  Crown. 
Spies  had  been  dispatched  to  Worcester  county  who 
brought  valuable  reports.  Arms  could  no  longer  be  im- 
ported nor  bought.  The  Neck  approach  to  Boston  was 
guarded  with  intrenchments. 

Learning  from  his  friends  that  the  Provincial  Congress 
was  collecting  munitions  of  war  in  dangerous  quantities  at 
Salem,  Gage  dispatched  Leslie  with  sealed  orders  and  with 
as  much  of  his  regiment, — I  think  they  numbered  246, — 
as  could  be  concealed  under  the  hatches  of  a  single  trans- 
port ("sent  off  privately  in  the  night  by  water,"  wrote 
Gbge  in  his  report  to  Lord  Dartmouth),  from  Castle  Wil- 
liam to  Salem,  to  forestall  the  movement.  They  sailed 
across  the  Bay  unheralded  to  Marblehead, — not  a  soldier 
to  be  seen  on  deck, — landed  while  the  town's  people  were 
at  afternoon  service,  formed  on  Homan's  beach,  loaded 
their  muskets,  fixed  their  bayonets,  and  about  three  o'clock 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Salem.  Marblehead  men  do 
not  slumber,  even  on  Sunday  afternoon,  irfien  the  country 
is  in  danger.     As  soon  as  the  destination  of  the  force  was 
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aisured,  Major  Pedrick  of  that  town  mounted  his  horse 
and  by  riding  across  lots  came  up  with  Leslie,  marching 
at  the  rear  of  bis  regiment,  just  as  they  were  crossing 
Forest  River.     The  two  officers  were  acquaintances  and 
Leslie  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Pedrick.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  file  right  and  left  and  give  the  pass  to 
the  Marblehead  Major,  who,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
was  soon  out  of  sight  and  spreading  the  alarm  in  Salem. 
When  the  64th  regiment  reached  Salem,  following  the 
old  road  which  is  now  Lafayette  street  as  far  as  the  engine 
house  and  after  that  point,MilI  street,  it  found  itself  delayed 
for  a  time  on  entering  town  by  a  broken  bridge  at  New 
Mills  and,  that  obstruction  passed,  marched  in  detachments 
in  order  to  produce  a  diversion,  the  smaller  one  towards 
the  Neck,  another  towards  the  North  Bridge,  thiH  last  pro- 
vided with  coilb  of  rope,  pickaxes,  shovels,  lanterns  and 
hand  spikes.     Arriving  at  North  Bridge,  which  must  be 
passed  if  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  effected, 
they  found  the  draw  raised  and  a  formidable  mass  of  peo- 
ple gathered.     The  few  flat  boats  lying  in  the  river  were 
promptly  scuttled  by  their  owners.     A  demand  that  the 
draw  be  lowered  was  made  and  refused.  No  transportation 
was  at  hand.  A  pai*ley  ensued,  and  some  rough  and  angry 
scuffling.     With  every  moment  of  delay  the  alarm  was 
spreading.    So,  too,  was  the  smaller  detachment  which  had 
marched  toward  the  Neck  approaching.  To  collect  a  threat- 
ening force  in  those  feverish  times  was  the  work  of  min- 
utes. Timothy  Pickering  was  early  on  the  ground.  Parson 
Barnard  was  there,  hurrying  from  his  pulpit  in  the  North 
diuroh,    which   the  troops   had  passed   on   their  march 
through  Lynde  street  (from  Washington  to  North  street), 
and    so   was  Richard   Derby   who   owned   some  of  the 
guns  to  be  secured,  and  Captain  Mason  who,  under  orders 
from  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  preparing  them  for 
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service.  Major  Pedrick,  the  friend  of  Leslie,  was  there, 
and  so  was  Captain  Felt  who  kept  himself  in  touch  with 
the  Colonel,  now  marching  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
Together  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Leslie,  by  dint  of 
threats  and  warnings,  that  he  could  expect  to  advance  no 
further  without  a  serious  encounter.  This  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid.  The  day  was  wearing  on.  While  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  people  to  resist  did  not  abate,  their  ability  to 
resist  grew  apace  with  their  increasing  numbers.  The 
Marblehead  regiment  was  under  arms.  The  Danvers  minute 
men  were  on  the  march  for  Salem.  Leslie  took  the  ground 
that  he  was  in  the  lawful  use  of  the  Eling's  highway.  Our 
people  assured  him  that  both  the  road  and  the  bridge  were 
private  property,  not  to  be  appropriated  by  force,  except 
under  martial  law.  Martial  law  was  a  measure  to  which 
the  British  authorities  were  not  yet  prepared  to  resort. 
To  disarm  an  opponent  might  be  a  high  handed  measure  of 
administration  but  it  was  not  necessarily  an  act  of  war.  The 
right  to  bear  arms  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  reserved 
to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  since  they  became 
sovereigns,  and  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  amongst  their  sovereign  rights. 
It  was  not  so  befoi'e.  Once  the  Calvinists  disarmed  the 
Baptists,  in  this  colony,  as  an  act  of  civil  policy  on  a 
question  of  immersion.  But  wiser  counsels  now  pre- 
vailed. Gage  had  not  yet  declared  martial  law.  Leslie 
hesitated  to  precipitate  the  bloody  rupture  which  he  saw 
to  be  inevitable  should  he  advance.  It  was  now  impossi- 
ble to  secure  the  guns  for,  during  the  parley,  Mason  had 
removed  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Only  a  point  of  honor 
remained.  The  force  could  push  no  further  with  prudence. 
In  any  event,  the  raid  had  miscarried.  Leslie,  like  a  man 
of  sense  and  courage  as  he  was,  accepted  a  compromise. 
If  the  draw  should  be  lowered  he  would  pass  it  but  a  few 
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yards  and  then  retire.  This  was  done.  The  first  act  in  the 
drama  of  war,  which  for  two  hours  had  seemed  to  be  about 
to  open  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem,  was  reserved  for 
Lexington  Common  and  the  North  Bridge  at  Concord,  a 
few  weeks  later.  The  crucial  test  had  been  applied  to  our 
people  and  they  had  borne  it  nobly.  With  no  precedent 
to  follow,  and  without  thorough  organization  to  &U  back 
upon,  they  found  themselves,  that  Sunday  afternoon,  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  situation,  new,  distressing,  and 
demanding  instant  action.  Made  judges  by  stress  of  cir- 
cumstance of  both  law  and  fact,  with  no  time  for  debate, 
those  sturdy  townsmen  of  ours  formulated  a  judgment 
which  has  not  been  overruled,  and  established  a  precedent 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  which  it  was  found  safe  to  ac- 
cept. Loyal  subjects  of  the  realm,  but  knowing  their 
rights  and  believing  in  their  cause,  they  were  sustained 
that  day  by  a  courage  which  did  not  flinch  and  a  ready 
wit  in  no  particular  at  fault.  Unwarned,  but  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  never  unprepared  for  duty,  they  had,  when 
that  Sabbath  twilight  closed,  repulsed  a  raid,  and  kept  the 
peace,  and  saved  their  guns.  Concord  and  Lexington,  at 
the  price  of  blood,  had  no  surer  triumph,  for  the  raid  on 
Concord  and  Lexington,  repulsed  in  blood,  had  not  wholly 
failed  to  effect  its  objects.  Edmund  Burke  summed  up  the 
situation  in  these  memorable  words, — *^  Thus  ended  their 
first  expedition,  without  effect  and  happily  without  mis- 
chief. Enough  appeared  to  show  on  what  a  slender  thread 
the  peace  of  the  Empire  hung,  and  that  the  least  exertion 
of  the  military  power  would  certainly  bring  things  to  ex- 
tremities." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim,  then,  that  the  first  at- 
tempt at  coercion  was  made  in  Salem  and  was  here  de- 
feated. 

Leslie,  who  knew  the  country  well,  made  the  best  of 
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his  way  after  dark  on  board  his  transport  at  Marblehead, 
the  stone  fences  bristling  with  musketry  and  the  road 
lined  with  determined  men.  On  his  baffled  march  he 
passed  the  Marblehead  regiment  "^all  hands  to  quarters/' 
says  Dr.  Story  in  his  journal.  Before  nightfall  the  in- 
vader was  off.  Such  a  transaction  as  this  could  not 
escape  the  lash  of  satire,  but  Leslie  personally  was  re- 
garded and  spoken  of  with  respect.  McFingall  likens 
this  stealthy  approach  of  his  force,  secreted  within  the 
wooden  walls  of  a  transport,  to  the  stratagem  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  and  thus  descants : 

So  in  one  ship  was  Leslie  bold 
Crammed  with  three  hundred  men  in  hold. 
To  Marblehead  in  dead  of  night 
The  cantioos  vessel  winged  her  flight, 
And— now  the  Sabbath's  silent  day 
Called  all  yonr  Yankees  off  to  pray- 
Forth  from  its  hollow  womb  ponr'd  hast'ly 
The  Myrmidons  of  Colonel  Leslie. 
Through  Salem  straight  without  delay 
This  bold  battalion  took  its  way,— 
Marched  o'er  a  bridge  in  open  sight 
Of  several  Yankees  armed  for  fight,— 
Then,  without  loss  of  time  or  men. 
Veered  round  for  Boston  back  again. 
And  found  so  well  their  project  thrive 
That  every  soul  got  home  alive. 

Ghige's  dispatch  to  Dartmouth,  detailing  this  fiasco, 
bears  date  March  4th.  It  shows  the  same  disposition 
evinced  in  the  reports  of  the  preceding  summer  to  be- 
little the  affair,  so  that  it  might  be  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment without  alarm.  The  writer  of  it  would  seem  to 
question  whether  there  were  any  guns  concealed ;  if  there 
were  any  they  were  of  no  value.  He  showed  a  little  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  But  Grage 
was  isLSt  losing  his  hold  on  the  ministry  as  well  as  on  the 
situation.     He  wrote  to  Dartmouth,  not  much  later,  that 
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civil  gOYernment  was  near  its  end,  and  he  made  an  end 
of  it  June  12,  by  declaring  martial  law ;  though  anidoos 
as  he  erer  was  to  put  upon  us  the  initiative  if  serious 
trouble  were  to  follow.  Five  days  later  came  Bunker 
Hill  and  after  that  mishap  Gage  was  superseded.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  an  echo  of  the  occurrence  at  the  North 
Bridge  at  Salem  that  the  London  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
published  April  17th,  made  this  announcement — *'By  a 
ship  from  America  it  is  reported  the  Americans  have 
hoisted  thdr  standard  of  liberty  at  Salem." 

The  outbreak  at  Lexii^ton  and  Ck>ncord  occasioned 
by  just  such  a  foray  as  that  of  Leslie  at  Salem,  occurred 
seven  weeks  later,  on  the  19th  of  April.  Gtige  sent  his 
dispatch  announcing  it,  dated  April  24th,  by  the  hand  of 
Lieutenant  Nunn  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  His  Majesty's  ex- 
press packet,  "^Sukey."  It  reached  port  June  9th  and 
was  at  Downing  street  the  next  day.  The  patriots  were 
not  slow  in  discovering  what  the  character  of  the  report 
was  likely  to  be.  They  deemed  it  of  prime  importance 
to  them  that  our  friends  in  England  should  have  a  correct 
understanding  of  what  had  happened,  and  such  a  view 
the  official  dispatch  was  not  certain  to  convey.  Our  peo- 
ple at  once  cast  about  them  for  a  craft  and  a  captain  able 
to  run  the  gauntlet  at  both  ends  of  the  course  and  to  de- 
liver an  American  report  of  the  affair  in  London  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Royal  Express.  Salem  furnished  both. 
The  Provincial  congress  proceeded  to  collect  affidavits 
from  participants  in  the  encounter,  both  American  and 
British,  and  spread  them  on  their  records.  Some  days 
after  the  sailing  of  the  ''Sukey"  eiq>ress-paeket.  Captain 
John  Derby  of  Salem  was  dispatdied  from  a  Salem  dock 
in  a  Salem  vessel  belonging  to  Captain  Ridiard  Derby, 
his  father.  He  took  with  him  the  ''Salem  Gazette"  of 
April  21st,  giving  a  good  account  of  the  affair,  and  an 
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order  to  lay  this  together  with  copies  of  the  recorded 
affidavits  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  London.  Secrecy  was  enjoined  in  every  movement. 
He  carried  with  him  in  a  sealed  commission  from  the 
Provincial  Congress  a  passport  to  the  confidence  of 
Franklin,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England.  The 
ports  of  Beverly,  Marblehead  and  Salem  were  closely 
watched  at  the  moment  in  apprehension  of  just  such  an 
occurrence.  The  frigate  "Lively,"  the  same  which  had 
landed  Gage  the  year  before  and  which  two  months  later 
opened  with  a  broad-side  the  battle  at  Bunker  Hill,  was 
cruising  off  our  islands  on  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing April  19th,  with  a  view  to  intercept  dispatches  of  this 
very  kind.  The  undertaking  was  beset  with  perils.  The 
approach  to  London,  supposing  Captain  Derby  to  make 
good  his  escape  from  Salem,  was  no  less  precarious.  The 
British  coast  was  patrolled  at  every  point,  and  it  was 
only  by  concealing  his  destination  from  his  own  ship's 
company  until  half  across  the  ocean  and  by  a  pretence  of 
sailing  for  Lisbon,  while  his  instructions  were  to  land  in 
Ireland  and  make  his  way  as  best  he  could  to  London, 
that  Captain  Derby  was  able  to  elude  the  skill  and  force 
of  his  antagonists  and  to  deliver  his  startling  report. 
The  mystery  of  his  coming  and  of  his  going  were  equally 
impenetrable.  Hutchinson,  who  was  in  London  at  the 
time,  and  keeping  a  diary  of  American  events,  records 
his  triumph.  He  seems  to  have  sailed  in  ballast  and  to 
have  given  out  that  he  was  bound  for  Spain  to  buy  mules 
for  the  West  Indies.  The  ministerial  party  was  much 
disturbed  by  his  arrival  in  London  with  such  news  as  he 
proclaimed.  They  conjectured  that  he  had  landed  at 
Southampton  and  took  steps  accordingly  to  intercept  his 
departure  from  that  port.  They  supposed  the  voyage  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  scouted  the 
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idea  that  his  intelligence  could  be  true ;  for,  they  reasoned, 
American  shipmasters  were  far  too  shrewd   to   make   a 
voyage  in  ballast  merely  to  tell  in  advance  what,  if  true, 
would   soon   be   known   through   government   channels. 
They  debated  a  plan  for  his  arrest  to  bring  him  before 
the  privy  council.     Walpole  dubbed  him  the  "Accidental 
Captain.''    Gibbon  had  his  doubts,  and  argued  against  the 
notion  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  or  Lisbon,  though 
the  captain  was  at  pains  to  buy  largely  of  Spanish  ex- 
change in  the   City,  where   the  friends  of  government 
could   not   fail  to   hear  of  it.     Meanwhile   Hutchinson, 
knowing  something  of  Salem  shipmasters  in  general,  and 
of  the  Derby  family  in  particular,  credited  his  report  and 
did  his  best  to  impress  Dartmouth  and  Lord  North  with 
its  correctness.     It  found  ready  credence  enough  outside 
of  ministerial  circles.     It  was  eagerly  tiiken  up  by  the 
press.  Gage  and  the  ministry  were  roundly  denounced, 
stocks  began  to  fall  and  rioting  and  violence  followed. 
The   English  friends   of  America   took   courage.     They 
formed  clubs ;  they  raised  money ;  they  made  themselves 
heard  in  the  press  and  in  the     House  of  Commons.     A 
ministerial  caution  appeared  May  30th, — Derby  had  then 
been  in  London  two  days, — warning  the  public  to  believe 
nothing  until  Gage's  official  report  could  be  promulgated. 
Suddenly,  on  June  1st,  Captain  Derby's  London  lodgings 
were  found  to  be  without  a  tenant.     He  was  not  to  be 
heard  of  at  Southampton   nor  to  be  apprehended  any- 
where.    And,  on  July  18th,  the  gallant  sailor  reappeared, 
safe  and  sound,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Cambridge,  and  detailed  to  Washington  in 
person  the  success  of  an  adventure  unsurpassed,  in  ro- 
mantic interest,  in  all  the  annals  of  war.  Gage's  dispatch 
reached  London  nine  days  after  the  departure  of  Derby 
and  confirmed  all  his  statements. 
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This  exploit  would  lead  me  to  speak  of  our  commercial 
era,  if  I  were  not  addressing  an  audience  familiar  al- 
ready with  what  Hawthorne  and  Howells  and  Higginson 
have  written  about  us  and  our  naval  and  commercial 
fame.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  show  how  our 
great  merchants  studied  the  aggrandizement  and  shaped 
the  policy  and  employed  the  population  of  this  ancient 
port.  It  is  a  story  of  two  centuries  and  would  recall 
how  the  commercial  spirit,  stimulated  by  Hugh  Peters 
and  sustained  by  the  fisheries,  by  the  trade  in  peltry,  and 
by  the  export  of  pipe  staves  and  ship  timber,  built  up 
this  colony  until  it  outgrew  the  older  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth and  ultimately  became  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  It  would  enroll  a  list  of  distinguished  names, 
beginning  with  Philip  English  and  the  Higginsons  and 
Browns  and  Curwens,  and  Bawdiiches  and  Lyndalls  of 
the  witchcraft  century,  and  including  the  Forresters  and 
Crowninshields  and  Silsbees  and  Pickmans  and  Peabodys 
and  Gray  and  Harraden  and  Cleveland  and  Bertram  and 
scores  of  others  in  the  later  times.  It  would  tell  how 
these  old  magnates  built  stately  mansions  along  the  water 
front  from  which  to  overlook  their  shipping  when  in  port ; 
how  in  their  own  shipyards  they  built  and  rigged  and 
fitted  out  their  fleet ;  how  they  sailed  far  and  wide  and 
made  the  name  of  the  Salem  merchant  a  synonym  for  en- 
terprise and  sagacity  and  intrepidity  and  honor  the  world 
over;  how  they  brought  home  foreign  furnishings  and 
ornaments  to  adorn  their  New  England  homes ;  how  they 
made  a  collection  of  oriental  rarities  unique  in  quality 
and  interest,  and  for  its  accommodation  built  a  social  club 
house,  cut  in  whose  granite  face  you  may  read  to-day — 
as  though  transported  to  some  realm  beyond  the  seas — 
"East  India  Marine  Hall,"  "Oriental  Insurance  OflSce," 
"Asiatic  Bank  ;*'     how  with  poor  nautical  appliances — a 
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Davis  quadrant,  a  Guthrie's  grammar,  crude  systems, 
rough  charts  and  few  lighthouses  on  our  storm-lashed  coast, 
they  pushed  their  trade  to  all  the  known  ports  of  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies ;  how  they  privateered  against  the 
French  ;  how  they  helped  England  to  wrest  Louisburg, — 
the  Dunkirk  of  the  West, — from  her  ancient  enemy,  and 
bore  a  generous  part  in  all  the  attacks  detailed  by  Park- 
mnn,  made  in  the  century  between  1650  and  1750,  upon 
the  French  possessions  in  North  America;  how  they 
helped  to  secure  the  National  autonomy  by  sending  out 
their  fleet,  when  the  great  ports  of  the  country  were 
blockaded  by  the  enemy,  to  strike  telling  blows,  again  and 
again,  in  our  struggles  with  the  world's  chief  naval  power. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  private  armed  vessels,  mount- 
ing two  thousand  guns — one-third  of  them  lost  by  cap- 
ture— hailed  from  this  port  when  our  population  was  not 
above  6,000,  and  brought  in  prizes  to  the  number  of  440, 
in  the  war  of  Independence.  In  1812-15  the  story  was 
rehearsed  again.  We  had  more  than  doubled  our  popula- 
tion. We  had  more  than  two  thousand  seamen  on  the 
ocean.  We  sent  out  more  private  armed  vessels  than  any 
single  port  except  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The  log- 
books of  these  cruisers,  still  preserved,  read  like  romances 
of  the  sea.  But  we  have  other  claims  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  country,  in  the  list  of  ports,  by  no  means  a 
short  one,  into  which  Salem  vessels  in  search  of  trade  led 
the  way  without  chart  or  pilot,  piloted  by  their  own 
soundings  and  protected  by  their  own  guns, — practically 
without  the  protection  of  a  flag.  Bringing  home  from 
Europe  in  a  Salem  vessel  the  news  of  peace  in  1783  and 
finding  themselves  without  employment  for  their  splendid 
fleet  and  expert  seamen,  our  merchants  at  once  struck  out 
new  channels  of  foreign  trade  and,  helped  by  the  disturbed 
state   of    European   commerce,  speedily  snatched  from 
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older  rivals  a  generous  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  The  ports  are  not  few  where  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  then  an  unknown  ensign,  was  first  displayed  at 
the  peak  of  a  Salem  ship.  The  country  owes  us  a  debt 
for  all  this  which  has  not  been  grudgingly  confessed.  For 
half  a  century  Salem  maintained  a  leadership  in  American 
commerce  which  the  country  felt  happy  to  admit.  But 
water  is  an  unstable  element  to  which  to  commit  a  record. 
Our  history  is  written  on  the  ocean.  There  are  no  battle 
fields  to  visit.  There  are  no  monumental  shafts,  hung 
with  memorial  wreaths,  where  our  bravest  slumber. 
There  are  no  pomps  and  obsequies  to  keep  their  memory 
green. 

The  spirits  of  oar  fatliers 

Sliall  start  ftom  every  wave ! 
For  tlie  deck,— it  was  their  field  of  fame,— 

And  ocean  was  their  grave ! 

In  cidsing  I  wish  I  might  leave  upon  your  minds  an 
impression  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  this  ancient  town. 
With  no  large  accessions  of  population  to  pile  up  their 
wealth ;  until  lately  without  manufactures  to  attract  and 
employ  large  masses  of  men  ;  denied  a  rich  tributary  ter- 
ritory to  heap  their  coffers  with  its  golden  harvests,  and 
even  with  a  harbor  never  of  the  best,  the  sturdy  people 
of  this  place,  resting  on  their  own  resources  of  brain  and 
will  and  with  little  outside  help,  built  up  from  small  be- 
ginnings a  town  of  slow  but  steady  growth.  They  bore 
their  share  in  every  exigency  of  the  hour.  They  pushed 
their  trade  into  every  market,  and  whitened  with  their 
straining  canvas  the  blue  depths  of  every  sea.  Our  for- 
eign commerce  is  a  memory  of  the  past.  But  for  two 
hundred  years  we  laid  the  world  under  contribution  to 
our  enterprise  and  kept  the  country  in  our  debt  for  com- 
forts and  luxuries  gathered  from  every  clime.     Not  less 
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have  the  indomitable  bravery  and  skill  of  Salem  seamen 
made  the  country  our  debtors  in  whatever  of  naval  ascen- 
dency has  been  achieved  in  war. 

In  the  Revolutionary  epoch  it  was  Salem's  fortune  to  be 
called  upon  to  act  before  the  lines  of  the  great  struggle  had 
been  well  defined — before  the  stupendous  upheaval  had  yet 
declared  itself — before  the  political  and  social  forces  des- 
tined to  burst  forth  in  tempestuous  revolt  had  passed  the 
formative  stage.  She  acquitted  herself  well.  Her  future 
is  in  other  hands  than  ours.  But  no  sou  of  Salem,  wander 
where  he  may,  will  be  called  to  blush  at  the  mention  of 
her  past.  Come  what  may,  there  is  only  pride  and  inspi- 
ration in  recalling  that.  Come  what  may,  be  she  a  lag- 
gard or  a  leader  in  the  race,  her  history  will  never  lack  a 
quickening  zest. 


HOW  MANY  MEN  HAD  LESLIE  AT  NORTH  BRIDGE? 


A  NOTE  APPENDED  TO  THE    FOREOOINO. 


The  64th  Regiment  had  been  for  the  most  part  at  Boston  since  1768. 
It  was  raised  from  an  older  corps,— a  rib  out  of  the  side  of  the  Xlth 
Regiment  of  Foot,— ten  years  earlier.  War  with  France  declared  in 
1756,  and  raging  on  this  continent,  had  made  it  necessary  to  recrnic 
the  army.  The  64th  was  first  commissioned  April  21,  1758,  and  the 
Honorable  Alexander  Leslie  (se.  20)  is  the  first  named  on  its  original  list 
of  Captains.  After  active  service  in  the  West  Indies  it  was  stationed 
at  Cork  Tor  five  years,  and  was  transferred  from  that  port  to  Boston, 
after  the  stamp-act  disturbances.  It  never  mustered  a  rank  and  file 
of  more  than  500  men  throughout  the  war,  in  which  it  took  an  active 
part.  This  fact  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Gage  with  Hills- 
boro*,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Regiment  now  published  by  order 
of  His  Majesty  William  IV,  issued  in  1836.  From  this  last  source  we 
gather  that  the  men  wore  at  the  time  of  our  war  the  red  coats,  white 
waistcoats  and  breeches,  black  leggins  buttoned  above  the  knee, 
stiff  leather  stocks,  and  tall  bear  skin  caps,  the  prints  of  the  day  de- 
pict.   These  last,  furnished  in  front  with  a  brass  scutcheon,  bore 
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thereon  a  crown  and  lion  passant  and  a  latin  legend,  Nbg  Aspkra 
Tbrrbnt,  with  other  devices,  no  doabt  also  borne  on  the  regimental 
colors,  a  remnant  of  those  carried  through  the  American  war  having 
been  presented  to  the  Regiment  in  1875,  the  centennial  of  the  North 
Bridge  afflsdr,  by  a  son  of  Major  Brereton  who  ouce  commanded  it. 
The  long  record  of  the  Regiment  was  distinguished  and  interesting. 
Its  colonelcy  seems  to  have  been  an  honorary  appointment  and  its 
active  command  to  have  devolved  on  the  Lieutenant-colonel  or  on  the 
Major.  It  experienced  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  regiment  of  the  line 
with  a  record  covering  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  saw  service  in 
turn,  In  every  section  to  which  British  arms  had  penetrated— the 
West  Indies,  New  England  and  our  Southern  States,  Persia  and  In- 
dia. After  evacuating  Boston,  March  17,  1776,  it  was  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,— at  the  raids  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Plymouth  County  in  Massachusetts  in  1778, — 
fought  under  Tarleton  at  the  disastrous  action  at  Eutaw  Springs,  be- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  defeated  by  Col.  William  Washington  at 
Rantowle*s  Station  on  his  way  to  Charleston,  and  garrisoned  Charles- 
ton after  its  capture,  losing  400  men  in  the  Carolina  campaign, — again 
in  Jamaica  after  the  War  of  Independence, — then  in  Paris  under  Wel- 
lington during  the  occupation  by  the  Allies,  after  Waterloo,— was  ter- 
ribly cut  up  at  Cawnpore  in  India  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow,— was 
complimented  with  medals  and  in  general  orders  by  Havelock,  Outram, 
Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  meritorious  services  in  Persia 
and  in  India. 

From  Castle  William  in  Boston  Harbor,  the  Regiment  embarked  for 
Salem,  in  a  single  transport,  probably  during  the  night  hours  between 
.  February  26th  and  26th,  1776.  Pickering  says  few,  if  any,  of  them 
remained  behind.  The  number  of  men  who  could  be  quartered  be- 
tween decks  for  several  hours,  out  of  sight,  in  a  transport  is  rather 
limited.  Colonel  Leslie  would  have  been  ordered  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  men,  or  at  least  he  would  have  been  likely  to  report  the 
number  he  had  taken,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
report  of  General  Gage  to  his  home  government  would  state  a  definite 
number.  These  reports  were  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  at  that  time  Lord  North's  secretary  for  the  colonies. 

The  number  of  men  is  stated  in  nearly  all  the  American  accounts  of 
the  time  at  "  about  three  hundred," — three  hundred  Spartans  were 
enough  to  make  Thermopylae  forever  famous ;  but  they  were  not  the 
aggressors, —  and  this  estimate  has  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Justin  Winsor 
in  his  '*  Narrative  and  Critical  History,"  which,  in  a  note,  cites  Hutch- 
inson's Diary  kept  after  his  return  to  London  as  an  authority  for  cer- 
tain statements  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Hutchinson's  entry  is 
this :  '*  April  20th,  1776,  at  Lord  Dartmouth's  office  .    .    .  despatches 
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from  General  Gage,  ...  a  narrative  from  a  person  whose  name 
be  does  not  mention,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
which  they  have  not  published,  .  .  .  short  account  of  his  sending 
Colonel  Leslie  to  seize  some  cannon  which  he  had  account  of  in  their 
paper  of  the  proceedings  .  .  .  but  it  proved  an  erroneous  infor- 
mation, and  they  were  a  parcel  of  old  guns  belonging  to  a  ship,  which 
they  removed,  probably  to  make  a  noise  and  increase  appearances  of 
preparation." 

So  it  seems  that  the  existence  of  the  guns  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Provincial  Congress.  In  1828,  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  then  engaged  in  his 
invaluable  researches  into  our  annals — a  field,  at  that  time,  almost 
unexplored — visited  Europe  and  brought  home  copies  in  his  own  hand- 
writing of  some  records  which  he  discovered  in  the  Public  Offices  in 
London.  These  are  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Amongst  them  is  a  letter  from  General  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
dated  March  4,  1775,  and  detailing  the  expedition  to  Salem,  on  Febru- 
ary 26th.  The  ''  old  store  or  barn  near  the  landing  place  "  which  was 
"  strictly  searched"  is  indeed  a  puzzle. 

From  the  Sparks  Collkction  of  MSS.  in  Harvard  Library. 

EXPBI>mON  TO  8ALEM. 

BoBton,  March  4, 1775. 

Gage  to  Dartmouth.— *'  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yonr  lordship  a  paper  of 
intelligence  of  the  machinations  and  projects  of  this  people.  The  authority  should 
bo  good,  but  I  must  wait  tiU  some  more  favorable  opportunity  to  inform  you 
whence  I  derived  this  intelligence.** 

**  The  circumstance  of  the  eight  field  pieces  at  Sulem  led  us  into  a  mistake,  for 
supposing  them  to  be  brass  guns  brought  from  Holland,  or  some  of  the  foreign 
isles,  which  report  had  also  given  reasons  to  suspect,  a  detachment  of  400  men 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Leslie,  was  sent  privately  off  by  water  to  seize  them.  The 
places  they  were  said  to  be  concealed  in  were  strictly  searched,  but  no  artillery 
could  be  found.  And  we  have  since  discovered,  that  there  had  l)een  only  some 
old  ship's  guns,  which  had  been  carried  away  from  Salem  some  time  ago.  The 
people  assembled  in  great  numbers  with  threats  and  abuse,  but  the  colonel  pur- 
sued his  orders,  and  returned  to  Marlilehead,  where  he  had  first  disembarked  hie 
detachment.*' 

The  intelligence  alluded  to  above,  Dr.  Sparks  continues,  was  procured  by  some 
spy  in  the  employment  of  General  Gage.  From  the  nature  of  his  communications 
it  is  quite  certain,  also,  that  the  same  person  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gresrt.  He  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
and  even  the  doings  of  the  committees  appointed  for  specific  objects,  such  as  pro- 
curing arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores.  In  short,  he  details  particulars  of 
the  correspondence  l>etween  some  members  of  the  congress  and  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Arthur  Lee  in  England.  This  intelligence  was  sent  to  Gen*l  Gage  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  minister,  and  it  is  now  on  the  files.  It 
would  seem  impossible,  that  any  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
could  have  procured  the  facts  contained  in  his  communications.  It  is  seen  above, 
that  Gen'l  Gage  has  said,  that  there  were  some  in  the  Congress,  who  wont  there 
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only  to  restrain  the  violent  party.  The  intelligence  relating  to  the  cannon  in 
Salem,  furnished  by  the  same  person,  is  as  follows: 

"  There  are  eight  field  pieces  in  an  old  store  or  bam  near  the  landing  place  at 
Salem ;  they  are  to  be  removed  in  a  few  days ;  the  seizing  of  them  would  greatly 
disconcert  their  schemes." 

This  proved  erroneous,  says  Dr.  Sparks— Gen.  Gage  expected  to  find  some  can- 
non, which  he  believed  had  been  imported  from  Holland.  Sir  Joseph  Torke,  the 
British  minister  in  Holland,  had  written  a  letter  to  his  government  indicating  his 
suspicions,  that  arms  were  shipped  from  that  country  to  America.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  had  been  forwarded  to  Gen.  Gage,  who  from  other  causes  entertained  sim- 
ilar suspicions.  Indeed,  after  receiving  the  copy  of  Sir  Joseph  Torke's  letter, 
cruisers  were  sent  out  to  watch  for  a  Rhode  Island  vessel  returning  from  Hol- 
land, which  it  was  supposed  had  arms  on  board. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Sparks.  The  figures  **  400  "  are  plain  and  clear  in  his 
manascript.  But  when  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  distinguished  functions  which  devolved  upon  him  dur- 
ing our  centennial  period,  probably  unaware  of  what  the  Sparks  man- 
uscripts contained,  he  sent  an  order  to  the  late  Noel  Sainsbury,  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  British  Government,  for  abstracts  of  various 
historical  records.  The  papers  received  contained  this,  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. '  (See  volume  xnr,  pages  840,  845,  and  848.) 

The  President  communicated  the  following  abstract  of  papers  prepared  for  him 
by  Mr.  Sainsbury  from  the  originals  in  her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office,  in 
London  (America  &  W.  Ind.,  Vol.  180)  :— 

March  4,  Gen.  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  The  circumstances  of  the  eight  field- 
pieces  at  Salem;  a  detachment  of  S50  men  under  Lt.  Col.  Leslie  sent  privately  off 
by  water  to  seize  them.  The  places  they  were  said  to  be  concealed  in; were  strictly 
searched,  but  no  artillery  could  be  found.  Since  discovered  that  there  had  been 
only  some  old  ship  guns  carried  away  from  Salem  some  time  ago.  The  people 
assembled  in  great  numbers  with  threats  and  abuse,  but  the  Colonel  pursued  his 
orders  and  returned  to  Marblehead,  where  he  had  first  disembarked  his  detach- 
ment. Incloses  *'  a  Paper  of  intelligence  of  the  machinations  and  projects  of  these 
people." 

So  we  have  the  number  given  variously  and  in  figures  in  two  copies 
of  Gage's  letter.  The  manuscript  of  Mr.  Sainsbuiy's  copy  is  not  now 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  through  the  resemblance  of  the 
figures  2  and  4,  and  through  joining  the  two  cyphers  in  rapid  writing 
so  that  they  might  be  taken  for  50,  the  same  Arabic  numerals  which 
the  Harvard  MS.  reproduces  as  400,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  copy- 
ists, compositors  and  proof-readers,  might  appear  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  as  250.  But  Dr.  Sparks  leaves 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  meaning.    His  figures  are  distinctly  400. 

In  this  dilemma  I  turned  for  help, to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  of  the  United 
States  Government  Dispatch  Agency  in  London  and  to  the  present 
Lord  Dartmouth.  From  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  I  got  the  following 
reply : 
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Railway  &  Telegraph  Station, 

albriohton,  g.  w.  r. 

PAT8HULL  House, 

WOLVBBW  AMPTON, 

Oct.  18, 1'as. 
Dear  Sii 

In  reply  to  yourB  of  Ist  inst.,  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  am  unable  to  comply 
with  your  request  as  my  American  papers  are  not  at  present  available;  they  are 
being  inspected  &  arranged  for  publication  in  the  Hist.  Man.  Commission  Se- 
ries, in  which  no  doubt  the  letter  referred  to  will  appear.— in  addition  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens  is  al>out  to  produce  an  Historical  work  dealing  with  the  same  period, 
and  he  also  has  had  the  use  of  my  papers.  Perhaps  therefore  you  would  wait 
till  the  publication  of  these  works;  and  in  the  event  of  these  not  containing  the 
necessary  information  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  it  on  hearing  from  you  further 

on  the  matter. 

Faithfully  yrs. 

Dabtmouth. 
Mb.  RAirrouL. 

From  Mr.  Stevens,— himself  an  oflTshoot  of  an  Essex  County  fam- 
ily.— I  received  several  letters  showing  great  Interest  In  the  matter, 
and  a  cordial  wish  also  to  be  of  service.  From  them  I  extract  the 
following  statements : 

United  States  Government  Despatch  Aoenct. 

4  Teafaloar  Square.  London,  W.  C,  15  July,  1896. 

Upon  turning  to  my  Catalogue  Index  of  Manuscripts  in  Public  and  Private 
Archives  relating  to  America,  during  the  Revolution,  I  find  the  Autograph  letter 
signed  by  Governor  Gage  to  be  in  the  A.  W.  I.  Series,  Vol.  180,  folio  233. 

I  And  the  "  duplicate  "  in  another  hand,  but  signed  by  Governor  Gage,  to  be  in 
the  Private  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  I  find  that  a  copy  is  in  the 
Entry  Book,  Vol.  420,  folio  178. 

I  referred  to  the  Holograph  letter  in  Yol.  180,  and  I  enclose  a  careful  extract 
from  which  you  will  see  that  the  number  of  men  was  900,  and  that  the  numl>er  is 
written  out  in  full  and  not  put  in  figures. 

I  also  referred  to  the  Duplicate  In  the  Dartmouth  CoUection  and  find  that  the 
number  there  Is  stated  as  in  the  holograph  letter 

I  also  looked  to  see  if  1  could  find  a  letter  from  Colonel  Leslie  to  Governor 
Gage  or  to  anybody  else,  between  the  date  of  his  movement  on  February  36  and 
the  date  of  Governor  Gage's  letter  of  March  4th,  but  found  nothing. 


London,  23  November,  18d5. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  and  I  fully  appreciate  your  em- 
barrassment upon  getting  my  Report  contradicting  the  statements  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sparks,  and  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Sainsbury,  as  to  the  number  of  troops  under  Les. 
lie's  command  in  the  North  Bridge  Affair.  I  do  this  with  very  great  diffidence, 
but  I  have  no  option  as  I  am  simply  repeating  the  exact  words  of  Governor  Gage. 

In  my  letter  to  you,  July  16, 1  sent  a  careful  extract  from  the  Holograph  letter 
of  Governor  Gage  preserved  in  volume  ISO  of  the  A.  W.  I.  Series  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  I  now  enclose  a  tracing  of  the  two  words  '*  two  hundred  "  from 
that  letter.  The  Entry  Book,  volume  430  in  the  same  series,  has  been  examined 
to-day,  and  I  enclose  a  tracing  of  the  same  two  words  "  two  hundred  "  from  It. 
In  neither  place  is  the  number  put  In  figures. 
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In  my  letter  of  16  July,  I  told  you  that  the  duplicate  letter  in  the  Dartmouth 
collection  contains  the  words  "  two  hundred  "  as  stated  in  the  Holograph  letter, 
and  I  also  said  that  the  number  was  not  put  in  figures. 

The  American  portion  of  the  Dartmouth  papers,  not  Included  in  the  Report  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  made  some  years  ago,  has  lately 
been  calendared.  At  the  moment  of  Earl  Dartmouth's  recent  letter  to  you  these 
additional  manuscripts  were  not  readily  available  to  him  by  reason  of  their  being 
deposited  with  the  Royal  Commission  while  your  present  correspondent  was 
.  maldng  the  required  calendar  for  a  forthcoming  volume  by  the  Royal  Commls. 
sion.  Thus  with  Gage's  duplicate  before  me  1  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
positive  statement  that  I  did  to  the  effect  that  in  the  signed  copy  of  Governor 
Gage's  letter  in  the  Dartmouth  collection  the  number  **  two  hundred  "  Is  in  words 
and  not  in  flgures.   So  Lord  Dartmouth's  statement  to  you  is  easily  explained. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  always  yours  faithfully, 

B.  P.  Stevens. 

Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Esq., 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Ellsba  Story  of  Marblebead,  the  father  of  Judge  Story,  and  a 
**  Son  of  Liberty,"  whose  services  to  the  country  In  the  Revolutionary 
war  were  most  distinguished,  noted,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  journal, 
the  leading  events  of  his  times.  An  extract  from  his  diary  was 
printed  in  the  Marblebead  Register  of  April  17,  1830.  In  this  he  states 
the  number  of  men  at  246,  an  estimate  which  has  the  aspect  of  being 
something  more  than  a  mere  guess.  He  says  they  landed  on  Homan's 
Beach  from  a  transport, — ^loaded  their  guns,  and  marched  out  of 
town,— and  on  their  return  passed  the  Marblebead  Regiment  **all 
hands  to  quarters."  Thus  he  seems  to  have  had  good  opportunities 
for  observing,  and  being  an  eminent  man  of  science,  must  have  had 
habits  of  observing  with  accuracy  whatever  Interested  him.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  is  as  close  and  reliable  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  troops  employed  In  that  abortive  undertaking  as  we  are  ever  likely 
to  get.  R.  S.  R. 
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AN  ADDRESS 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE   FOUNDING  OF  THE 

ESSEX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

DELIVERED   BEFORE 

THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE, 
At  academy  Hall,  Salem,  September  18,  1896, 

BY 

ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL. 


[From  the  Histobical  Collections  of  the  Bssbx   Institute, 
Vol.  xxxn,  l«86.1 


Uht  Salem  press. 

SALEM.  MASS.: 

1897. 
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[From  the  Historical  Collbotions  of  the  Essex  iNSTrruTB 
VOL.  XXXII,  1898.] 


THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANxNIVERSARY 

OP   THE   POUNDING    OP   THE 

ESSEX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


An  Address  delivered  at  Academy  HaU,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1896. 


BY   BOBERT   8.    RANTOUL. 


/  The  gift  of  reading  the  iiiture  has  challenged  the  vener- 
ation of  all  the  ages.  Seers  and  prophets  have  laid  claim 
to  it,  and  nations  have  hung  trembling  on  their  rapt  and 
awful  lips.  Could  I  but  lift  the  veil  that  hides  some 
scene  about  to  find  its  enactment  amongst  us  a  century,  — 
a  year,  —  a  month  to  come,  there  would  need  no  aid 
from  rhetoric  or  illustration  to  arrest  your  thoughts. 
My  rudest  utterance  would  sway  the  soul,  —  my  lightest 
word  would  fall  on  greedy  ears,  —  I  should  be  hailed  as 
the  darling  of  supernal  powers,  and  straightway  lifted 
with  acclaim  to  a  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory. 

To  most  minds,  absorbed  in  the  exigent  necessities  of 

msT.  OOLL.  VOL.  xxxn  14  (99^ 
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the  hour,  the  past  is  as  dosoly  sealed  a  book  as  is  the 
future.  But  the  past  has  no  magic  to  charm  the  fancy  or 
enthrall  the  will.  It  throws  its  choicest  scenes  across  the 
canvas  and  they  please  the  eye  but  fail  to  possess  the 
soul.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  the  antiquary  must 
plead  with  his  reluctant  listener  for  a  hearing.  What 
has  happened  in  these  streets  in  days  gone  by  may  be 
quite  as  engaging  and  every  way  as  momentous  as  what 
is  like  to  happen  in  these  streets  in  time  to  come,  —  may 
be  as  strange  and  weird  and  startling  and  fantastic,  if 
you  will,  —  may  be  as  grand  and  worthy  and  inspiring 
and  heroic  as  aught  that  can  ever  happen  in  these  streets 
again.  But  the  past  has  no  spell  to  rivet  the  regard. 
To  the  Philistine  of  to-day,  though  he  might  bate  his 
breath  and  bend  him  to  the  earth  before  an  idle  vision  of 
the  future,  no  vision  of  the  past,  however  grand,  how- 
ever inspiring,  would  avail  him  to  beguile  a  single  hour. 
Antiquarian  pursuits,  —  the  very  bed-rock  on  which  his- 
tory is  based,  —  that  patient  delving,  —  that  honorable 
toil  which  alone  make  history  a  possibility  or  a  prop,  — 
these  have  neither  dignity  nor  charm  for  him.  A  pleasing 
fiction  serves  him  quite  as  well  as  hard-found  fact.  For 
him  the  past  has  had  its  day.  It  has  no  further  claim ;  or, 
if  it  have,  it  can  claim  nothing  better  than  to  be  promptly 
buried  out  of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  a  favored  few  to  whom  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  achievements  of  the  past  cry  aloud 
for  recognition  from  the  grave.  Upon  this  favored  few 
devolves  the  burthen,  not  reluctantly  assumed,  of  sus- 
taining and  promoting  institutions  such  as  this.  To 
these,  the  antique  virtues  not  only  appeal  for  study  and 
for  praise,  but  they  claim  a  present  value,  in  that  they 
may  quicken  and  inform  our  better  selves.  If  history  be 
philosophy  teaching  through   example,  —  if  experience 


/ 
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be  the  one  lamp  our  feet  maj  safely  follow,  —  what 
labor  is  too  great,  what  price  too  high  at  cost  of  which 
to  learn  the  lesson  the  ages  have  to  tell  I 

It  is  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  noble  men  who  lived 
and  wrought  amongst  us  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
weaving  a  brilliant  picture  into  the  tapestry  of  our  past, 
that  we  are  met  to-day. 

The  will  of  Dr.  Bentley  was  offered  for  probate  at 
Ipswich,  in  January,  1820.  It  is  very  short,  being  written 
on  a  halfH9heet  of  linen  note-paper, 
and  is  indorsed,  in  his  own  clear 
hand,  with  a  Latin  inscription,^  in 
which  the  erudite  testator  gives 
token  of  the  cosmopolitan  quality 
of  his  mind  by  describing  himself 
as  ^  of  Salem  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Federal  Union  of  States,  and 
a  pastor  of  the  Established  Con- 
gregational Polity  of  America." 

In  it  he  gives  his  Oerman  Books — 
his  New  England  printed  Books — 

his  Manuscripts  not  of  his  own  hand — his  Cabinet  with  all 
it  contains — his  Paintings  and  Engravings,  to  the  American 
Antiquarian   Society  at  Worcester.     His  Classical  and 

^  The  will  was  a  holograph,  was  dated  May  8, 1819,  had  neither  witnesB,  attes- 
tation claoBe,  nor  seal,  was  folded  and  wafered  like  a  note,  and  was  endorsed  In 
these  words : 

TeaiamefUum  Oulielmi  Bentleif 

apud  Saiem  Nov.  Ang,  S.  Fed. 

Pattorit  ad  Bod :  Ann.  1818 

inter  Eecl.    Cong.  Acceptam. 

The  year  1818,  If  not,  as  I  strongly  saspect,  a  lapse  of  the  Doctor's  pen  for  1718, 
which  was  the  year  of  the  setting  off  from  the  First  Chnrch  and  of  the  building 
of  the  East  Meeting-house,  probably  refers  to  the  recognition  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  cases  like  Cochran  V8.  Camden  [xv,  Mass.  Reports,  pp.  i96-80S] 
of  the  standing  of  the  Unitarian  Body  on  grounds  of  perfect  equality  with  other 
denominations,  as  to  the  division  of  church  property,  the  right  to  tax  and  all 
prudential  matters. 

The  will  was  admitted  to  probate  and  receipts  filed  by  the  executor,  whose 
discharge  was  granted  May  IB,  1821,  show  what  was  the  disposal  of  the  estate. 
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Professional  Books  he  gives  to  the  struggling  seminary  of 
his  denomination  at  Meadyille,  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
recommends  y  but  does  not  direct  his  executor,  who  was 
his  nephew  and  namesake,  to  destroy  ^  all  the  writings  of 
every  name  in  his  own  hand.* 

Here  was  the  accumulation  of  forty  years  of  local  and 
historical  research,  during  the  very  period  of  our  most 
brilliant  commercial  fame,  swept  out  of  being,  so  far 
as  we  could  use  it,  at  a  single  stroke, — diverted  from 
its  natural  destination  and  threatened,  part  of  it,  with 
utter  loss,  for  lack  of  a  fit  depository  in  the  County  of 
Essex.  The  year  had  not  closed  before  Alleghany 
College  at  Meadville  had  receipted  for  ninety-three  folios, 
— eighty-seven  quartos, — ^two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
octavos, — and  two  hundred  and  forty  duodecimos  and 
volumes  of  a  smaller  fold, — and  the  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester  had  come  into  possession,  not  only  of  its 
specific  legacy  of  art  and  books  and  of  manuscripts  not  in 
the  testator's  hand,  but  of  all  the  twenty  teeming  volumes 
of  manuscript  notes  and  memoranda  left  by  Dr.  Bentley 
in  his  own  handwriting  also. 

This  was  a  calamity  of  no  trifling  magnitude.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  local  antiquary  and  historian,  no 
heavier  blow  could  have  descended  upon  Essex  County. 
Disappointment  and  chagrin  were  in  every  heart,  and  the 
resolve  was  universal  that  such  a  mishap  must  be  made 
impossible  of  recurrence  forever. 

In  April,  1821,  a  group  of  gentlemen,  in  number 
about  thirty,  gathered  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon. 
John  Glen  King,  and  of  Benjamin  Ropes  Nichols,  and 
George  Atkinson   Ward,  Esquires,'  at  the  AthensBum 

*  Oeorge  Atkinson  Ward  surrlred  all  the  signers  of  the  ag^reement  and,  January 
9S,  1864,  read  before  the  Institute,  [Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  vi,  pp.  41-«]  an  aoooont,  ob- 
Tlonsly  written  from  memory,  of  the  formation  of  the  Historical  Society.  But 
he  glTCs  the  twenty-six  names  attached,  June  S,  to  the  petition  for  a  charter, 
Instead  of  the  twenty-nine  names  subscribed,  April  9,  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  fao-slmlle  of  his  own  record  on  another  page. 
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rooms, — Justice  Story  presiding, — and  there  inaugurated 
the  Essex  Historical  Society.  Its  objects  were  declared 
in  a  constitution,  drafted  by  Judge  Story,  Hon.  John 
Pickering  and  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  as  well  as  in  its 
legislative  charter,  to  be  **  to  cooperate  with  other  insti- 


tutions  of  like  nature  in  collecting  and  preserving  all 
authentic  memorials  relating  to  the  Civil  History  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  the  eminent  men  who  have  been 
inhabitants  of  it  from  its  first  settlement,  —  as  well  as  all 
facts  relating  to  its  Natural  History  and  Topography, — 


and   thus  to  provide  the   most  ample  materials  for  an 
authentic  history  ot  this   part    of   our    Commonwealth, 
.     .     .     the  most  ancient  settlement  in   the  territory 
originally  known  by  the  name  of  Massachusetts." 
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Preliminary  gatherings  were  held  at  the  old  Union 
Insurance  building  in  Essex  Place,  facing  Central  street,^ 
where  the  Salem  Athenseum  was  domiciled  at  this  time. 
A  charter   was  accepted  in 
June,  and  the  annual  meet- 
ingy  with  a  view  to  commem- 
orate the  landing  of  Endecott 
in  1628,  was  fixed  in  Septem- 
ber.   How    thoroughly    this 
movement  embraced  the 
County  in  spirit  as  well  as 

form,  appears  from  the  roll  of  early  membership.  The 
society  must  perforce  have  a  location  somewhere,  and  it 
was  most  natural  that,  of  all  places  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
it  should  plant  itself  at  Salem.  Salem  was  at  this  time 
the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  State,  —  the  most 
ancient  place  in  point  of  settlement,  as  well  as  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  in  the  County.  It  had  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants  whilst,  of  the  towns  comprised  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  some  of  them  large  seaports  and 
busy  commercial  centres,  no  other  counted  seven  thousand 

s  Esaex  Place  was  probably  built  in  1809.  It  oconpled,  at  least  in  part,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  hostelry  which  was  first  known  as  the  "  King's  Arms  "  and  later, 
certainly  from  1776  until  its  disappearance  in  1800,  by  the  name  of  *'8nn  Tavem." 
Essex  Place,  which  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  Insurance  Office  and 
passed,  by  deed  in  1837,  to  Captain  Joseph  White  who  had  his  counting-room 
there  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  sold  to  Joseph  8.  Leayitt  and  demolished  in 
18M,—  making  way  for  two  low,  brick  stores  now  facing  the  head  of  Central  Street. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  with  a  deep  veranda  in  front,  which  with  the  second 
floor  windows,  one  of  them  provided  with  a  balcony,  commanded  a  dear  view  of 
Lafayette  Street  beyond  the  South  Bridge  and  were  favorite  resorts  for  viewing 
processions  and  parades  as  they  entered  town  from  the  south,  after  the  building 
of  the  bridge  across  the  river  in  1805.  Central  Street  had  been  Hanover  Street  in 
'« King's  Arms"  days  but,  when  all  allusion  to  British  authority  had  become 
offensive,  its  name  was  changed.  A  "  Union  liarket "  had  been  established  in 
1796  where  "  Phoenix  Building  "  now  stands  and  Market  Street  became  and  re- 
mained its  name  until,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Derby  Square  Market,  it  took, 
in  1890,  its  present  name.  Besides  the  Insurance  Office  and  the  studio  of  Charles 
Osgood,  Essex  Place  accommodated  from  1816  until  1826,  the  Salem  Athenaeum,— 
from  1891  until  1895,  the  Historical  Society,— from  1895  for  the  remaining  ten  years 
of  its  existence,  the  counting-room  of  Joseph  and  Stephen  White,  and  after  1884 
he  just  formed  Natural  History  Society. 
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people.     Dr.  Holyoke,  the  first  President  of  the  Society, 
was  a  native  of  Marblehead,  but  had  been  the  pride  of 
Salem   during  a  protracted  life.     Of  the  new  members 
voted  in  at  the  initial  meeting,  besides  six  honorary  mem- 
bers who  were  naturally  from  distant  parts,  there  were 
twenty-two  resident  members,  six- 
teen  of  them   representing  every 
remote   section    of   the    County, 
while  Salem  claimed  but  six. 

It  will   not  seem   invidious,  I 
trust,  if  I  take  special  note  of  some 
of  these   remarkable   and   distin- 
.       guished  men.     Either  amongst  its 
^     officers    or  its   membership,   the 
society  will  be  seen  to  have  counted  the  better  part  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  Essex  County.     Its  first  Presi- 
dent was   a    Harvard   Doctor  of  Laws,  —  the  son   of  a 
President  of  Harvard  College,  —  himself  at  this  time  the 
first  President  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum, —  a  modem  Hip- 
pocrates,—  the  Nestor  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
State,  —  a  founder  of  the  Philosophical  Library  of  1760, — 
of  the  Social  Library  of  1781,  —  the 
living  link    connecting   our  second 
completed  century  with  the  third. 

Besides  this  wonderful  man,  —  a 
picturesque  figure,  estimable  as  he 
was  unique,  —  there  were  amongst 
the  founders  such  names  as  Justice 
Joseph  Story,  a  Vice  President, — and 
for  Trustees  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall  and  John  Pickering,  with  others    ^  ^ 

of  less  wide  repute,  but  recognized  at  home  as  every 
way  deserving  of  the  honorable  association  in  which  their 
names  were  placed.     To  enumerate  the  distinctions  of 
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these   men   is  all   the   praise   they   need.      There   were 
amongst  them  no  less  than  eleven  worthies'who  had  at- 
tained, at  the  bands  of  one  or  more  colleges,  the  supreme 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.     There  were  fellows  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to    a   larger 
number,  some  of  whom  had  been  founders,  —  three  of 
whom,  Holyoke,  Bowditch  and  Pickering,  became  Presi- 
dents of  that  body.     There  were  Doctors  of  Medicine 
and  of  Divinity  in  such  generous  numbers  as   to  give 
pledge  that  neither  the  Natural  Sciences  nor  Sacred  The- 
ology were  destined  to  be  overlooked.     There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  American   Philosophical  Society  numbering 
eight,  —  of  Federal  Senators  or  those  who  had  been  Fed- 
eral Senators  there  were  three,  —  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  ox-Representatives  there  were  fifteen,  —  of 
Cabinet  officers  in  the   early  administrations,  Pickering 
had  served  under  Washington  and  Adams,  Crowninshield 
under  Madison  and  Monroe.     They  did  not  lack  Judges 
in  the  highest  courts  in  State  and  Nation,  nor  Professors 
in  our  foremost   college.      The 
professions,  clerical,  legal,  medi- 
cal,—  the  pursuits  of  statecraft, 
commerce,  letters  and  the  arts, — 
could  show  no   brighter  names, 
search  the  continent  over,  than 
the  roll  of  our  infant  Historical 
Society  embraced.     The  fame  of 
some   of   them   reached  beyond 
continental  lines,  for  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  besides  being  President  of 
our  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Company,  could   sign  himself  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London,  Edinboro',  Berlin,  Palermo, — 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Society,  —  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
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of  London,  and  of  the  British  Assooiation,  —  while  John 

Pickering's  all-embracing  scholarship  had  been  recognized 

throughout  the  old  world,  and 
especially  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  Judge  Story,  who  had 
served  as  first  President  of  our 
Merchants'  Bank,  had  been  for 
some  years  a  Justice  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  and 
'  was  later  the  organizer  of  the 
Dane  Law  School, —  was  quoted 

the  world  over,  .hs  an  authority  in  the  law. 

To  revert  to  Dr.  Holyoke,  whose  career  of  four-score 

years  of  unabated  activity  as  a  medical  practitioner  is 

chronicled  in  daily  entries  in  his   professional    journals 

(which  we  have),  he  was  President  of  the  East  India 

Marine  Society,  of  the  American 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety,  presiding  at  an   honorary 

dinner  with  which  it  noticed  the 

one-hundredth  anniversary  of  his 

birth.      No   organized   effort  had 

been  made  in  this  community  for 

culture  and  sound  learning,  from 

the  meeting  at  the  old  Pratt  Tavern 

of  many   gables   in    1760,   down 

through  the  days  of  the  capture,  in 

the  Irish  Channel  by  Hugh  Hill,  of 

Dr.  Eirwan's  scientific  outfit  in  1781,  to  the  founding  of 

the  Athenaeum,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President,  a 

generation  later,  in  which  he  had  not  borne  a  conspicuous 

and  manly  part. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overpraise  these  men.     The  mere 

recital  of  their  work  is  eulogy  enough.     Were  I  to  read 
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the  list,  —  for  you  will  not  ask  of  me  the  invidious  task 
to  select  and  discriminate  amongst  them, —  it  would  be 
found  radiant  with  the  brightest  names  our  annals  ever 
bore, —  warrant  enough  for  the  claim  of  Dr.  Wheatland 
and  the  elder  Upham,  when  they  pronounced  this  to  be 
the  Augustan  age  of  Essex  County  story. 

What,  let  us  ask,  was  the  general  condition  of  things, 
and  especially  what  was  Essex  County,  at  the  formation 
of  this  body?  The  county  had  not  one-quarter  of  its 
present  population  then.  Salem  has  to-day  one-half  as 
many  people  as  the  county  then  contained.  The  county 
has  now  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people,  and 
ranks  third  in  population,  wealth  and  all  that  makes  a 
people  strong  and  great,  amongst  the  fourteen  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

But  Essex  County  with  its  seyenty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants was,  in  1820,  and  long  had  been,  the  leading 
county,  — first  in  rank  in  all  respects  of  all  the  counties 
of  the  state.  Old,  populous,  respected,  wealthy,  it  paid 
one-fifkh  of  the  entire  tax-levy  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  its  five  seaports,  it  was  the  commercial  county  of 
the  state.  The  locomotive  engine  had  not  yet  begun  to 
build  up  Boston  at  the  cost  of  the  small  ports  and  country 
towns.  The  steam  cotton  mill  and  shoemaking  machin- 
ery had  not  then  begun  to  drain  the  country  of  its  natural 
increase  and  hive  together,  like  bees,  in  the  great  indus- 
trial centres,  the  population  of  the  state.  Seaports  like 
Salem,  Newburyport,  Marblehead,  Gloucester  and  Bev- 
erly maintained  their  autonomy  and  their  foreign  trade. 
Suffolk  and  Middlesex,  now  our  triumphant  rivals,  were 
not  what  they  are  to-day. 

Salem,  with  thirteen  thousand  people  in  1820,  was, 
and  had  been  since  the  century  opened  and  earlier,  the 
second  town  in  rank  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newburyport 
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was  next.  Of  the  twenty-six  great  towns  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  in  the  state,  Essex 
County  had  eleven — nearly  one-half.  Of  the  greater 
towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  in  the 
state,  £ssex  County  had  one-half.  It  had  been  settled 
long.  It  was  a  county  in  1643.  Of  the  thirty-nine 
towns  in  the  state  settled  before  1650,  nearly  one-third 
were  in  Essex  County. 

The  Eastern  Stage  Company,  which  threaded  the 
county  as  the  railroads  do  to-day,  was  chartered  in  1818. 
The  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  which  brought  the 
farmers  together  to  claim  the  bounty  of  the  state  and  to 
stimulate,  by  union  and  by  generous  rivalry,  new  efforts 
in  behalf  of  agriculture,  was  chartered  in  1818.  The 
West,  with  its  great  water-ways  and  its  exhaustless  soil, 
had  just  begun  to  open  its  wide  and  hospitable  arms  to 
the  impoverished  and  oppressed  of  all  the  world.  Flour 
had  begun  to  reach  us  from  so  far  west  as  the  Genesee 
Valley  in  New  York,  —  Indiana  was  still  a  battle-ground 
contested  with  the  aborigines,  —  and  Ohio  so  impene- 
trable a  waste  that  a  party  of  Salem  mechanics,  starting 
in  a  schooner  on  this  very  day,  in  1817,  to  go  there  by 
way  of  Baltimore,  —  the  accepted  method  of  the  time, — 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  their  journey's  end  in 
mid-November. 

There  were  twenty-four  states  in  the  Federal  Union 
then.  The  "era  of  good  feeling"  had  culminated,  and 
Monroe  was  entering  on  his  second  term  as  president. 
Jackson  was  known  as  a  brilliantly  successful  soldier,  but 
not  yet  as  a  presidential  aspirant.  Commerce  had  sur- 
vived the  depression  of  the  embargo  and  the  war.  Our 
Custom  House  in  Salem  was  just  built.  New  banks  and 
a  marine  railway  had  been  chartered  and  new  ports  were 
opening    to    our    world-encircling     mercantile    marine. 
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Napoleon  had  just  died^  and  Europe  was  at  peace — 
rather  to  our  commercial  disadvantage  than  our  gain. 
Our  relations  with  the  older  world  and  especially  with 
our  stem  old  Mother  England  were  consolidated  and 
improved.  The  Cleopatra's  Barge  had  just  completed 
her  triumphal  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Our 
merchants  were  welcome  everywhere,  and  were  building 
ships  in  their  own  home  yards  in  Salem,  or  at  Essex  and 
on  the  Merrimac,  and  manning  them,  from  forecastle  to 
quarter-deck,  with  native  blood  at  which  New  England 
had  no  call  to  blush  in  any  foreign  port.  Salem  had  not 
yet  passed  the  heyday  of  her  commercial  grandeur  and, 
fit  commentary  on  it  all,  though  the  war  was  but  five 
years  past,  the  stately  mansions  which  are  yet  the  pride 
of  Salem,  in  Chestnut  street,  in  Washington  square,  in 
Essex  street,  in  the  Derby  street  of  a  better  day,  were 
just  then  complete  or  were  just  rearing  their  much- 
admired  fronts. 

After  a  body  of  gentlemen  so  distinguished  had  come 
together  and  declared  their  purposes,  we  might  naturally 
look  for  much  to  be  accomplished.  How  far  did  they 
fulfill  the  promise?  They  appealed  for  support  to  the 
intelligence  and  pride  of  Essex  County.  They  put  them- 
selves at  once  in  touch  with  the  leading  societies  of  the 
day  at  home  and  abroad.  They  recognized  distinguished 
scholars  and  writers  with  honorary  membership.  They 
held  quarterly  stated  meetings  at  the  rooms  in  Essex 
Place.  They  made  their  admittance-fee  the  Golden 
Eagle  of  our  new  Republican  mintage.  They  commem- 
orated Endecott's  landing  by  choosing  the  date  of  it  for 
their  yearly  meeting,  and  by  providing  for  an  address, 
as  well  as  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  members  on  that 
day.  Starting  with  a  membership  of  thirty  original 
promoters,  they  made  haste  to  swell  their  roll  with  names 
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like  Nathan  Dane»  Manasseh  Cutler,  Joshua  Fiaber,  Nebe- 

miab  Cleveland,  Andrew  Nichols 
and  David  Cummins.  Foregoing 
fees  from  them,  they  made 
clergy  of  the  county  honorary 
members.  They  procured  the 
portrait,  — which  we  cherish  yet, — 
of  their  patriarchal  patron  whose 
tremulous  hand  had  traced  the 
first  autograph  on  their  list  of 
charter  members,  and  who  had 
received  the  playful  felicitations  of 
*'^'^  his  friend  Du  Ponceau,  in  that 

graceful  Latin  title  which  seemed  redolent  of  the  breath 
of  some  Druid  grove,  when  the  distin- 
guished savant  and  honorary  member  ad- 
dressed him  as  our  Qtiercus  Sacra.  They 
took  early  steps  to  collect  the  buried 
Indian  relics,  —  arrow-heads,  chisels, 
hatchets,  gouges,  mortars,  —  with  which 
our  soil,  where  still  unturned,  was  filled,  i 
They  sought  out  town  histories,  parish 
histories,  Quaker  records  and  baptismal  ^ 

records  and  court  and  other  unpublished  records,  and  even 
genealogies,  though  genealogies 
are  twice  denounced  in  Holy  Writ 
in  the  same  breath  with  foolish 
questionings  and  endless  fables  and 
contentions  and  litigation,  as  un- 
profitable and  vain,  albeit  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  before  the  captiv- 
ity, were  numbered  by  genealo- 
gies, and  amongst  the  Levites  the 
seer  who  was  an  adept  in  genealogy  claimed  special  rever- 
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ence.     They  provided  tbemselyes  with   a   bookplate  in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  acknowledge  gifts  with  the  name 
of  the  donor  **  on  a  label."    They  accepted  portraits  of 
distinguished  ancestors  and  members, —  of  Sir  William 
Pepperrell,  of  GovernorjLeverett,  of  Higginson,  of  Sewall,. 


of  Rogers,  of  Pickman,  of  Cushing,  of  Pynchon,  of 
Story,  of  Tucker,  of  Bentley.  They  appealed  to  the 
public,  in  terms  which  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
Dr.   Wheatland,   for  donations  of  everything  that  had 


escaped  the  tooth  of  time,  not  omitting  in  the  catalogue 
the  mention  of  ^old  sermons.''  They  established  a  collec- 
tion, now  grown  to  imposing  volume  and  importance, 
of  all  the  publications,  including  newspapers,  of  Essex 
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County  writers.  They  thanked  authors  for  their  first  edi- 
tions and  publishers  for  their  presentation  copies.  They 
provided  a  book  of  record  for  current  events,  taking  a  hint 
from  the  famous  journals  kept  by  the  barber,  Blanchard, 
at  his  shop  near  Cambridge  street,  wherein  his  patrons. 


whilst  waiting  to  be  shaved,  were  asked  to  enter  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  And  they  crowned  a  series  of 
annual  addresses  from  such  orators  as  Story,  White,  Pick- 
ering and  Saltonstall,  with  the  magnificent,  second-century 


celebration  of  the  landing  of  Endeoott,  which  is  without 
a  rival,  as  it|[wa8  without  a  prototype,  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  discourse  from  Mr.  Justice  Story,  then  at  the 
acme  of  his  powers  and  fame,  making  the  day  forever 
memorable  in  the^annals  of  the  county. 
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Before  this  event,  —  the  most  notable  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  Salem,  — a  large  accession  of  membership 
had  justified  their  removal  to  commodious  rooms  over  the 
bank  in  Pickman  Place. ^ 
And   when    the   famous 
anniversary   came    round, 
never    before    commemo- 
^tited,  as  they  said,  '*at  the 
birthplace    of    Massachu- 
setts," it  was  resolved,  and 
a  distinguished  committee 
was  made  up,  to  close  the 
second  century  in  a  maimer  which  could  not  be  forgotten.^ 

Contemporary  accounts,  crowding  the  issues  of  the 
Gazette  and  Register  and  Observer  of  the  day,  together 
with  the  generous  approval  and  comment  of  the  neighbor- 
ing press  of  Boston  and  the  State,  as  well  as  a  copy  in 

«  The  tank  building  in  Pickman  Place  was  erected  in  1808.  It  was  of  brick  and 
Btood  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the  easterly  wing  of  Downing  Block,  to  make 
way  for  which  the  bank  building  was  demolished  in  1867.  It  stood  thirty-six 
feet  back  from  the  street,  and  on  a  line  with  the  Pickman  Bianslon,  still  standing, 
but  mutilated.  It  was  built  by  Colonel  Pickman  for  the  use  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Insurance  Office,  the  Salem  Bank  and  the  East  India  Marine  Society.  Besides 
the  two  occupants  of  the  ground  floor,  the  several  institutions  of  learning  have, 
one  after  another,  found  a  shelter  In  its  chambers.  The  East  India  Marine 
Society  moved  into  them  from  the  Steams  building  In  1804,  and  purrendered  them, 
twenty  years  later,  to  the  Athenaum  and  mstorlcal  Society.  The  Essex  Histor- 
ical Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Salem  Athenaeum  rented  them  from  183A 
until  1841.  Then  both  removed  to  Lawrence  Place.  To  these  the  Essex  County 
Natural  mstory  Society  succeeded  in  1842  and  remained  here  until  its  union  with 
the  mstorlcal  Society  in  1848.  From  1848  until  the  removal  of  the  building,  its 
second  floor  was  the  home  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  AtheniBum  was  in  Law- 
rence Place  from  1842  until  1887.    Then  Plummer  Hall  received  both. 

•  We  have  no  record  of  a  celebration  of  the  Landing  at  Plymouth  before 
December  23, 1788,  when  the  Old  Colony  Club  was  forpied.  The  First  Church  In 
Salem  observed  its  First  Century  Jubilee,  August  6,  llid,  and  the  commemorative 
services  are  entered  in  detail  on  its  records.  Accounts  of  them  were  printed  In 
the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  for  August  18, 1729  and  in  the  Salem  journals 
of  August,  1829  [See  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  xxYm,  p.  179].  But  the  His- 
torical Society  was  undoubtedly  warranted  in  claiming  that  the  exercises  of 
September  18, 1888,  constituted  the  flrst  civic  celebration  of  Endecott's  Landing. 
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print  of  the  discourse   itself,  assure  me   that   I  canncit 
praise  too  much. 

The  bodies  taking  part  in  this  unique  occasion  formed 
at   mid-day   on   Washington   square,   and   marched   out 

under  the  fine  old  archway 
of  the  western  gate,  with  its 
eagle  and  Washington  me- 
dallion,   from   the  cunning 
hand  of  our  great  artificer 
in     wood,  —  proceeding 
through  Essex   and  North 
.  streets    to    the   old   North 
*  church,  with  a  stately  dig- 
1  nity  which  might  well  recall 

those  dreamy  pageants  of 
the  early  days  that  peopled  our  thoroughfare,  in  Haw- 
thorne's panoramic  vision  of  the  old  main  street.  Stephen 
White  was  marshal-in-chief,  and  George  Peabody  and 
Nathaniel  Silsbee  flanked  him  as  aids,  with  twelve  mar- 
shals  of  the  day,  counting  amongst  them  Rufus  Choate, 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  Asahel  Huntington,  David  Mack, 
Francis  Peabody  and  Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

The  President  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  the 
orator  of  the  day  were  preceded  for  escort  by  a  military 
battalion,  made  up  of  the  Second  Corps  of  Independent 
Cadets  and  of  the  Salem  Mechanic  Light  Infantry.  Afler 
them  followed  the  Sheriffs  of  Suffolk  and  of  Essex 
counties,  —  His  Excellency,  Governor  Levi  Lincoln, — 
His  Honor,  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  Lindall  Win- 
throp,  —  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  —  the  two  Sen- 
ators and  several  Representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
—  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts 
Historical    Society,    the    Historical    Societies    of   New 
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Hampshire  and  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Plymouth,  each  represented  by  its  President,  — the 
Reverend  Clergy,  —  the  members  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  with  their  guests, — the  Selectmen  and  town 
o£Soers  of  Salem,  —  the  East  India  Marine  and  Salem 
Marine  Societies,  and  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  — the  pageant  closing  with  citizens  of  Salem 
and  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  weather  was  ideal.  One  of  those  perfect  skies 
marking  our  Indian  summer,  smiled  on  the  first  attempt 
made  on  this  historic  spot  to  celebrate  what  was  aptly 
called  the  "founding  of  the  State."  Every  element  con- 
spired for  success.  A  delegation  had  arrived  from  Boston 
on  a  special  steamer  chartered  for  the  day.  The  great 
Salem  mansions  were  thrown  open  to  an  elegant  hospitality 
that  won  all  praise.  The  Boston  Advertiser  declared  it  to 
be  a  great  and  glorious  day,  worth  living  a  century  to  see, 
and  which,  once  seen,  could  only  with  the  perishing  of 
memory  be  efikced. 

Dr.  Holyoke  had  indeed  lived  a  century  to  see  that 
day.  He  had  already  embarked,  with  faculties  and  will 
almost  untouched,  upon  the  second  month  of  his  second 
hundred  years.  His  span  of  life  embraced  a  moiety  of 
the  period  recalled.  The  procession,  on  its  way  through 
town,  halted  when  it  reached  his  house  (now  Naumkeag 
Block)  where  an  impenetrable  concourse  choked  the  way. 
Spontaneously  the  crowd  opened,  and  formed  a  lane  from 
his  doorstep  to  the  street.  As  Dr.  Holyoke  appeared 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dr.  Brazer,  his  pastor,  took 
his  place  in  the  line  of  march,  there  was  a  sudden  hush ; 
the  music  checked  its  martial  strains;  intense  emotion 
silenced  every  voice  and,  in  a  stillness  which  seemed  to 
arrest  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  committee  in  attend- 
ance had  received  its  aged  charge.     A  moment  before. 
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says  a  contemporary  account^  and  tbe  whole  welkin  wa» 
ringing  with  jubilation.  Hardly  had  those  who  saw  it 
recovered  from  the  solemnity  of  the  affecting  scene,  when 
the  bugle  rang  out  its  mellow  note  and  the  grand  pro- 
cession moved  again. 

At  the  North  church  —  the  old  North  church  —  the 
scene  was  worthy  of  the  day.  The  wall-pews  and 
galleries  had  been  surrendered  to  the  ladies  before  the 
procession  came.  The  Mozart  Society,  which  performed 
the  music  of  the  day,  sang,  besides  two  anthems,  a  hymn 
composed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  Pilgrim  cele- 
bration several  years  before,  and  the  original  verses 
contributed  to  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Flint,  of  our  East 
church,  beginning — 

'*Iii  pleasant  lands  have  fallen  the  lines 
That  bonnd  oar  goodly  heritage." 

Naturally  the  oration  was  expected  to  crown  the  whole. 
But  it  surpassed  all  hopes.  Great  as  was  Judge  Story's 
fame  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  speech,  he  seems  to  have 
outdone  himself.  Certainly  no  finer  discourse  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  voluminous  productions  of  his  facile 
pen.  At  once  it  seized  a  place  such  as  Rufus  Choate's 
"Romance  of  the  Sea"  and  the  "Lost  Arts"  of  Wendell 
Phillips  have  since  attained.  Some  of  its  musty  pages 
cannot  be  -read  even  now,  when  laureates  of  the  poet's 
comer  and  school-boys'  readers  have  made  its  themes 
jejune,  without  a  stirring  of  the  blood,  and  a  choking  of 
the  breath,  and  a  moistening  of  the  eye.  It  deals  with 
topics  the  most  various  and  profound.  It  opens  with  a 
feeling  tribute  to  the  aged  president,  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  orator's  dramatic  welcome  of  Lafayette  to 
Salem  four  years  before. 

"His  early  youth,"  said  the  consummate  speaker, 
**almost   clasped   the   knees  of  the   Pilgrims.     He   was 
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familiar  with  their  sons,  and  is  at  once  the  representative 
of  their  age  and  our  own."  The  magnificent  passages  in 
which  the  orator  commends  to  our  eternal  yeneration 
the  founders  of  the  state,  analyzing  their  motives, 
recognizing  their  errors,  but  estimating  aright  the  effect 
of  their  work  upon  the  future  of  civilization  through- 
out the  world ;  his  plea  for  the  absolute  divorce  of 
church  and  state ;  his  masterful  exposition  of  the  immut- 
able principles  of  religious  freedom  underlying  all  our 
creeds ;  of  the  legal  aspects  of  our  charter  relations,  at 
different  times  delicate  and  critical,  with  the  mother- 
land, —  made  up  an  address  which,  consuming  two  hours 
and  a  quarter,  says  the  Boston  Centinel,  in  its  rapid 
delivery,  held  an  auditory,  crowding  the  spacious  temple 
to  excess,  in  nipt  delight  —  an  auditory,  says  the  same 
journal,  brilliant  and  select,  a  portion  of  it  standing  in 
the  crowded  aisles  throughout.  And  when  the  great 
word-painter,  passing  from  theme  to  theme,  had  reached 
hiA  close,  and  pictured,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic  warning 
and  appeal,  the  fading  of  the  red-man  from  his  native 
woods,  —  "they  shed  no  tears,  they  utter  no  cries,  they 
heave  no  groans, — there  is  something  in  their  hearts 
which  passes  speech," — and  when  he  at  last  broke  forth 
in  a  closing  apostrophe  to  the  old  men,  —  the  mothers, — 
the  sons, — descendants  of  the  great  and  good, — to  see 
to  it  that  this  republic  be  not  added  to  the  list  of  those 
upon  whose  ruins  may  be  read  "they  were  but  they  are 
not,"  —  every  listener  felt  a  sense  of  relaxed  tension  like 
the  unbending  of  a  bow,  and  was  aware  that  he  had 
been  witness  to  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  speech  the  like 
of  which  his  days,  though  they  be  many  in  the  land, 
would  compass  but  a  few. 

The   Boston   Centinel  and  Advertiser,  the  Salem  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  and  the  critics 
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on  the  street,  abandoned  all  attempt  to  characterize  so 
rare  a  scene.     Epithets  seemed  to  fail  and    laudation   to 
lose  its  force.     Mr.  Webster,  at  the  dinner  at  Hamilton 
Hall,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Judge  Story,  contented 
himself  with  this  :     **  I  am  not  about  to  offer  the  common 
sentiment  to   the   %)rator   of  the 
day,*  for  the  splendid  production 
to  which  we  have  been  listening  is 
not  for   a  day.     It  is  for  all  the 
future,  and  will   be  read  and  ad- 
mired at  distant  centennial  celebra- 
tions yet  to  come." 

Dr.  Holyoke  presided  at  the  din- 
ner as  he  had  done  at  the  church. 
He  used  at  Hamilton  Hall,  as  was 
..^y.^.^,  wM-.r       1^.^  practice  in  presiding  over  the 

Society,  the  old  oak  chair  which  graces  our  collection  still. 
It  was  the  jSrst  donation  of  any  kind  arknowlcrlsred  by 
the  Historical  Society.  It  had  de- 
scended from  the  earliest  colonists 
of  Ipswich,  and  was  a  gift  from 
Robert  Brookhouse,  received  at  the 
initial  meeting.  The  President  had 
written,  on  his  one  hundredth 
birthday,  an  autograph  invitation 
to  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his 
presence  had  been  promised  and 
expected  until,  at  a  late  hour,  he 

was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  regret.  His  hymn  was  sung, 
but  Mr.  Adams  was  not  there  to  join.  The  banquet 
hall  was  hung  with  the  older  portraits  that  grace  our 
gallery  to-day,  Endecott,  Leverett,  Bradstreet,  Higginson, 
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Pepperrell, — and  Dr.  Bentley's  was  not  absent.®  It  was 
ganiished  with  other  trophies  associated  with  the  early 
fathers,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  amiss  the  ladies 
had  been  admitted  to  in- 
spect it  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  before  the 
opening  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Holyoke  retired 
while  the  feast  was  at  its 
height.  Sentiments  were 
responded  to  by  Webster, 
Everett,  Governor  Lin- 
coln, Mayor  Quincy, 
Senator  Silsbee,  Benjamin 
W.  Crowninshield,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall  and 
many  more.  Toasts  and 
speeches  reckoned  by 
scores,  with  wit  and  song, 
filled  out  the  night. 
When  the  venerable  Timothy  Pickering  then,  as  it  proved, 
within  four  months  of  his  end,  was  called  up,  and  gave  as 

•It  had  been  proposed  to  decorate  Academy  Hall  with  the  same  portraits  which 
bad  contributed  so  grand  a  feature  to  the  festivities  of  Hamilton  Hall.  We  have 
these  identical  paintinjrs— Endecott,  Leverett,  Bradstreet,  Higginson,  Sewall, 
Pepperrell,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  Holyoke,  Bentley,  Story,  King,  Tncker, 
Pickman,  Bowditch,  Dane,  Cutler,  Gushing,  Pynchon,  Rogers,  Saltonstall,  Nichols, 
White,  Pickering,  and  others  accumulated  by  the  Historical  Society.  These,  with 
such  reminders  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  old  founders  as  we  could  have 
exhibited,— Endecott's  sword  and  sun-dial,  Leverett's  gloves  and  silver,— the  old 
oak  chair  of  1634,— the  record  book  with  autographs  of  the  charter  members,— 
Judge  Story's  cradle,—  the  Pickering  fire-back  of  1660,  taken  from  the  homestead 
of  John  and  Alice  Pickering,  built  in  1661,  and  still  weU  preserved,— the  Bowditch 
desk  and  quadrant,— would  have  given  the  modem  hall  all  the  atmosphere  and 
feeling  of  an  earlier  generation.  But  the  precedent  of  risking  the  removal  of 
these  relics  from  Daland  House  for  such  a  purpose,  was  thought  to  be  a  poor  one. 
With  two  exceptions,  the  pictures  and  other  objects  represented  in  theiUuBtration 
of  this  paper,  are  the  property  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  them  are  the  work  of  George  Elmer  Browne.  The  two  buildings  are  pen^nd- 
ink  sketches  from  wash-drawings  by  Miss  M.  A.  Brooks. 
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a  toast  **  Liberty  —  CSvil  and  Religious,"  the  company  rose 
to  its  feet  as  one  man  and  hailed  the  stanch  old  Roman 
with  long  continued  cheers. 

But  the  day  closed  at  last.    September  eighteenth  had 
been   made   again   memorable   in   our  calendar,    and   a 

chapter  had   been  added  to  our 
local  annals.^     Twenty  years  of 
prosperous  life  remained  to  the 
Historical  Society  before,  in  1848, 
it  was  merged  with  the  younger 
blood  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  Essex  County  into  the 
Essex  Institute  which  welcomes 
us  to-day.     But  it  was  destined 
to  recall  no  brighter  day  than  this. 
One  youth  amongst  the  throng 
on  that  autumn  morning  looked   upon   the  scene  with 
little  thought  of  the  part  he  was  to  bear  in  moulding  the 
literary  and  scientific  undertakings  of  his  time.     Henry 
Wheatland  was  a  Harvard  freshman  nearing  seventeen. 
Graduated  four  years  later,  in  1832,  he  was,  before  a 
twelve-month  passed,  engaged  in  organizing,  amongst  his 
young  associates,  a  new  society  for  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science.    It  became  a  chartered  body  soon,  and  through  its 
system  of  field-meetings,  of  lectures,  and  of  fruit  and 
flower  shows  made  its  way  promptly  to  general  regard. 
Time  would  fail  me  to  sketch,  even  in  outline,  its  wonder- 
ful career. 

7  The  claim  Is  made  editorially  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  September  9, 1828,  that, 
before  that  time,  the  day  of  Governor  Endecott'e  Landing  in  1828  had  not  been 
settled  but  wn8  discovered  by  the  Historical  Society  in  an  ancient  deposition 
on  record  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds.  Doubtless  the  deposition  referred  to  is  that 
of  Richard  Brackenbury  of  Beverly,  recorded,  16 :  12  mo :  1680.  Deponent,  at  the 
age  of  80,  testified  in  the  matter  of  Mason's  claim  that  he  came  with  Endecott 
and  that "  wee  came  ashore  at  y«  place  now  called  Salem  the  6th  of  September 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  1628,  fifty-two  yeares  agoe."  September  18th  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Historical  Society  as  best  representing  September  6th,  O.  S. 
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These  were  the  days  of  noon  dinners  and  rear  gardens, 
when  Essex  county  merchants  lived  where  they  could  see 
their  pennants  fly,  and  dine  at  home,  and  tend  their  flower- 
beds and  prune  their  vines,  and  enjoy  their  hammock  and 
siesta  and  noon-day  pipe  and  deep  veranda  chair.  These 
were  the  days  of  fruit  and  flower  shows,  sometimes  four- 
teen of  them  in  a  season,  at  which  you  might  see  displayed 
twelve  hundred  dahlias  and  five  and  a  half  hundred  plates 
of  fruit  at  a  single  show,  — roses  in  seventy-five  varieties, — 
forty  kinds  of  pears  from  a  single  garden, —  and  apricots 
and  gages  and  damsons  and  Muscat  grapes  and  Royal 
George  peaches  and  Montmorency  cherries  and  Antwerp 
raspberries,  with  gooseberries  and  figs  and  strawberries  and 
prunes  that  fairly  make  the  mouth  water  in  the  telling,  and 
rare  shells  and  native  and  exotic  plants  and  curious  reptiles 
and  beautiful  minerals  and  silk  stockings  spun  and  woven 
from  cocoons  of  their  own  raising,  and  a  shell-tortoise  from 
the  Figis,  swimming  in  its  tank,  and  a  Gloucester  lobster 
of  thirty-nine  pounds  weight,  and  rye  raised  on  the  North 
river  at  the  foot  of  Conant  street,  six  and  one-half  inches 
in  the  head,  and  standing  nearly  eight  feet  in  the  stalk.® 

It  was  the  work  of  vigorous  young  men,  not  a  few 
of  whom  were  spared  until  our  day,  to  tell  the  stx)ry. 
I  dare  not  choose  where  all  deserved  so  well.  Dr.  Wheat- 
land, from  first  to  last,  contributed  to  his  fullest  capacity 
of  thougjit  and  strength,  and  was  the  secretary  and  moving 

•  I  took  these  flgores  from  a  cursory  perosal  of  the  manuscript  records  of  the 
Natural  History  Society.  But  I  find  that  Felt,  whose  reputation  for  careful  state- 
ment needs  no  word  from  me,  has  put  some  of  the  flgrures  even  higher.  In  his 
**  Annals**  [edition  of  1845]  volume  i,  pp.  369-60,  he  says  —  ** Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  dahlia,  geranium,  rose,  tulip,  verbena,  and  others. 
The  last  year's  exhibition  of  the  Natural  History  Society  presented  sixty  varie- 
ties of  the  geranium,  one-hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rose,  two-hundred  of  the 
dahlia.  The  same  association  showed,  last  autumn,  three-hundred  varieties  of 
fruit—  ten  of  the  grape,  thirty  of  the  peach,  seventy  of  the  apple,  one-hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  pear.  A  newly  adopted  vegetable  among  us,  Is  the  tomato.*' 
I  do  not  quote  his  words  but  his  figures. 

HIST.  COLL.  VOL.  xxxn  16* 
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spirit  almost  from  the  start.  When  the  Historical  Society 
—  a  rare  distinction  for  so  young  a  man  —  made  him  an 
honorary  member  in  1841,  choosing  him  for  its  librarian 

and  cabinet-keeper  at  pnce,  Dr. 
Wheatland    threw   his  influence 
from  the  fii*st  in  favor  of  a  broad 
and  liberal  policy,  and  an  infusion 
of  younger  blood.     The  admit- 
^       tance-fee   was  reduced  from  ten 
dollars   to   three,    the   following 
year, —  the  membership  and  ac- 
^       tivity   increased,   and   only   five 
years  more  elapsed  before  a  scheme  had  been  matured  for 
merging  the  Historical  and  Natural  His- 
tory Societies  into  one.    This  took  effect 
in    1848,  and  the  Essex  Institute  was 
formed.      Dr.  Holyoke  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidency  of  the  Histori-  ' 
cal  Society,  in  turn,  by  Col.  Benjamin 
Pickman,    Hon.    Ichabod    Tucker  and 
Hon.    Daniel    Appleton    White,  —  the 
same  gentlemen  who  had  succeeded  him, 
in  the  same  order,  in  the  Presidency  of 
the  Salem  Athenaeum.     Judge  White,  the  last  President 
of  the  Historical  Society,  became 
»  the  first  President   of  the   Essex 

Institute. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  rehearse 
the  achievements  or  the  needs  of 
the  Essex  Institute.  That  function 
will  devolve  on  others,  two  years 
hence,  when  with  the  opening 
months  of  1898  the  Institute  will  have  completed  its  first 
half-century  of  life.     But  we  may  not  close  the  reflections 
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proper  to  this  historic  hour  without  asking  of  ourselves, — 
custodians  as  we  are  of  a  sacred  trust,  —  what  cheer? 
How  fares  it  with  the  Institute  to-day?  Derived  from 
such  an  origin,  —  drawing  our  forces  from  a  source 
so  noble  and  so  exacting  of  high  endeavor,  how  has  the 
Institute  thus  far  sustained  her  part?  Providence  has 
devolved  on  us,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  burthen 
they  kid  down.  With  us  it  rests  —  for  there  is  none 
other  —  to  take  up  the  work- and  bear  it  on  a  little,  and 
lay  it  down  again,  when  the  time  shall  soon  arrive,  at  the 
feet  of  our  successors.  What  of  our  stewardship?  Have 
we  a  good  account  to  give  ? 

The  Essex  Institute  has  reached  a  point  not  presaged 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  founders.  Dr.  Wheatland, 
sanguine  and  persistent  as  he  was,  when,  through  the 
restless  energy  of  three  score  years,  he  planted  its  foun- 
dations broad  and  deep,  could  scarcely  in  his  fondest 
dreams  have  seen  it  as  it  is.  It  is  a  creation  greater  and 
better  than  the  builders  knew.  It  has  its  local  habitation 
and  its  well  earned  name.  Its  picture  gallery,  rare  and 
unique;  its  museum,  growing  with  the  passing  years; 
its  priceless  library  of  seventy  thousand  volumes  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pamphlets,  enriched  with 
gifts  that  would  adorn  the  older  book-collections  of  the 
world;  its  lecture-courses  and  publications  and  field- 
meetings  and  art-shows,  and  exchanges  with  other  socie- 
ties, upwards  of  five  hundred  in  number;  its  history 
classes,  and  rooms  for  work,  —  these  have  won  tor  it 
H  membership  now  close  upon  a  thousand,  and  the  kindly 
interest  of  hosts  who  visit  us  from  every  distant  section 
of  the  land.  Last  year  the  names  recorded  on  our  books 
showed  visits  equal  in  number  to  half  the  population  of 
the  town.  And  the  last  two  months  just  closed,  July 
and  August,  1896,  show  entries  on  our  books,  numbering 
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about  one  thousand  four  hundred  each,  of  whom  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  residents 
within  the  State,  while  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  were  from  without  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  not  a  few  were  from  beyond  the  sea. 

The  various  and  distant  points  from  which  a  growing 
fraction  of  our  visits  come,  and  especially  the  hosts  that 
newer  portions  of  the  country  send,  make  us  aware  that 
we  have  that  which  ministers  to  the  craving  in  the  human 
heart  for  something  older  than  ourselves  —  something  to 
which  the  tendrils  of  our  veneration  may  attach.  What 
all  these  years  of  unrequited  toil  have  done  to  broaden 
and  stimulate  and  enlighten  Salem,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  —  and  it  would  be  hard,  too,  to  overstate  the  claim 
resulting  to  us  on  the  sympathetic  interest  of  this  ancient 
town.  The  Institute  has  never  been  so  well  sustained  as 
now.  The  product  of  spontaneous  effort,  it  leans  directly 
on  the  backing  of  its  friends.  Its  county  character  must 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Every  year  this  becomes  harder 
to  maintain,  for  the  reason  amongst  others  that  towns  and 
cities  of  the  shire,  now  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
have  already  established  societies  of  their  own ;  every 
year  there  is  less  we  can  do  for  them,  beyond  our  field- 
meeting  system,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  remoter  sec- 
tions of  the  county  and  to  maintain  with  them  those  close 
relations  of  amity  and  respect  the  younger  bodies  gener- 
ally own  as  due  to  the  common  mother  of  them  all. 

In  1887,  a  movement  amongst  friends  of  the  Institute 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Daland  House.  The 
new  facilities  secured  seemed  like  a  finality  ten  years  ago. 
To  Dr.  Wheatland  and  his  staff  it  would  have  seemed 
grasping  then  to  ask  for  more.  If  we  could  ever  furnish 
and  employ  the  ample  space  secured,  I  think  it  would 
have  seemed  to  them  that  the  Institute  had  fulfilled  its 
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mission  and  might  enter  on  its  rest.  But  the  Daland 
House  is  now  outgrown.  The  wall-space  for  hanging 
pictures  is  already  full.  The  floor-area  for  cabinets, — 
the  shelf-room  for  books,  —  the  carrying  strength  of  the 
building  itself,  are  all  well  taxed  to-day,  although  our 
scientific  department,  once  most  exacting  of  space,  is  now 
provided  for  by  our  good  ally,  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  and  without  cost  to  us. 

Still  we  have  offers  which  we  shall  incur  reproach  if  we 
hesitate  to  accept  —  works  of  art  of  special  local  interest 
and  of  aesthetic  value — rare  collections  of  china,  of  fur- 
niture, of  papers,  of  books,  are  tendered  us,  which  to 
decline  would  be  to  confess  defeat.  To  grow  or  die  is 
the  sole  alternative  under  a  charter  such  as  ours.  The 
people  of  Essex  County  still  make  demands  on  us,  im- 
possible under  the  terms  of  our  charter  to  ignore  — 
equally  impossible,  without  enlarged  expenditures,  to 
meet.  To  procure  from  Worcester  and  to  print  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Bentley, — the  most  brilliant  chronicler  of  our 
most  brilliant  epoch,  —  though  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury in  view,  is  not  within  our  means.  To  catalogue  our 
books,  some  of  them  of  very  exceptional  interest  and 
rarity  —  the  first  necessity  of  a  library  that  is  to  be  of 
use,  is  not  within  our  means.  To  secure  and  restore  the 
ancient  dwelling  now  soon  to  disappear, —  upon  the  whole 
the  best  typical  residence  dating  from  the  witchcraft, 
period  that  we  have  left, —  whose  windows  looked  out,  in 
1692,  upon  the  atrocities  enacted  at  the  witchcraft  jail 
across  the  way, —  to  save  this  relic  and  place  it  on  our 
grounds  and  furnish  it  with  the  appointments  which  we 
have  belonging  to  those  times,  is  not  within  our  means. 
To  rescue  from  their  hiding  in  our  vaults  and  properly 
exhibit  priceless  treasures  in  autograph  manuscripts  and 
documents,  dating  from  the  earliest  colonial  times, —  an. 
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accumulation  of  more  than  sentimental  value,  as  appears 
from  the  prices  put  upon  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world, —  is  not  within  our  means.  Shall  we  go  forward? 
Then  we  must  have  buildings  and  a  fund.  Shall  we  halt, 
and  divert  the  splendid  contributions  promised  us  to  some 
more  favored  repository,  and  confess  ourselves  unequal  to 
the  task  the  early  founders  set, — unable  to  collect  and 
preserve,  as  they  proposed,  the  glorious  reminders  of  an 
heroic  past?  Shall  we  admit  all  this,  and  fold  our  hands 
in  unavailing  grief  that  the  magnates  of  an  earlier  age 
left  no  more  worthy  sons  on  whom  their  glorious  mantle 
might  descend  ? 

Essex  County  meets  her  obligations  in  another  mood 
than  this.  Essex  County  does  not  forget  the  duty  which 
the  present  owes  the  future  and  the  past.  Oh,  no  !  She 
will  see  to  it  that  nothing  spared  by  time,  so  it  be  worthy 
of  the  future  and  the  past,  shall  fail  through  her  default. 
She  will  rouse  herself  and  call  her  sons  about  her  and 
gather  up  the  garments  of  her  strength  and  say  to  the 
Essex  Institute,  which  is  the  heir-at-law,  the  legal  resid- 
uary of  the  Historical  Society  of  old, —  Go  on  1  fullill 
your  mission  1  Make  a  record  worthy  of  your  noble 
origin  and  promise  I  Live,  act,  dare,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  elder  era, — the  spirit  which  sustained  the  fathers  in 
the  day  of  slender  means, —  the  day  of  boundless  energy 
and  enterprise  and  trust, —  go  forward  thus,  and  the  Gk>d- 
speed  and  substantial  backing  of  this  brave  old  county 
shall  be  your  prop  and  stay  I 
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Of  the  four  survivors  of  the  Historical  Society,  two, 
George  Rea  Curwen  and  Henry  Mason  Brooks,  occupied 
seats  on  the  platform  at  Academy  Hall.  Augustus  Dodge 
Rogers  was  ill,  and  died  October  5,  1896,  and  Charles 
Warwick  Palfray  sent  the  following  letter  : 


Salem,  Sept.  17,  1896, 
Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul, 
My  dbar  Sir: 
I  desire  to  tender  to  yon  personally,  and  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Institnte,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  to  be  present  as  a 
gnest  at  the  notable  commemoration,  on  Friday  afternoon.    I  need 
not  assnre  yon  that  it  woald  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasare  to  re- 
spond in  person ;  bat  the  weight  of  years  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
which  are  inexorable,  will  deprive  me  of  that  enjoyment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  honored  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  late  lamented  President,  Henry  Wheatland,  daring  a  large  portion 
of  his  invaluable  labors,  and  to  become  deeply  interested  for  many 
years  in  the  aims  and  purposes  and  work  of  the  Institute.  So  that  if 
not  personally  a  witness  of  the  proceedings  on  Friday,  I  know  that 
they  will  be  eminently  worthy  of  the  memorable  occasion  and  fully 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  Essex  Institute;  and,  when  pub- 
lished, I  hope,  in  my  seclusion,  to  revel  in  the  delight  of  poring  over 
them  to  my  heart's  content. 

Very  truly 
Tour,  and  the  Committee's, 

Grateful  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Chas.  W.  Palfray. 


Other  communications  were  received.  Judge  Endicott. 
the  President  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  wrote 
as  follows : 

(129) 
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Danvers  Centre ,  Sept,  15th, 
Dkar  Mr.  Rantoul, 

Tour  most  kind  letter  of  invitation  to  be  present  on  the  75tb  anni- 
versary of  the  foandlng  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  I  thank  yon 
for  sincerely.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  nnable  to 
accept  it,  and  take  part  In  an  occasion  so  interesting.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  his  invitation,  and  his  regret  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  be  present. 

Very  truly  yoors, 

WnxuM  C.  Endicott. 

William  Endicott  of  Beverly  was  nine  months  old  when 

Washington  died.     He  has  long  been  the  last  survivor  in 

the  seventh  generation  of  descendants  from  Governor  John 

Endecott.     He  expressed  his  interest  in  this  occasion  in 

the  following  letter  : 

Beverly^  September  16^  1896. 
Hon.  Robbrt  S.  Rantoul, 

Prbsidbnt  of  Bssbx  Imstitutb, 
Mt  dbar  Sir  : 

I  thank  yon  for  yoar  kind  Invitation  to  attend  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  on  Friday  next.  It  would  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  be  present  and  listen  to  yoor  reminiscences  of  the 
past  but,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-eight  years,  I  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  attend  public  meetings  and  must  content  myself  with  recol- 
lections of  my  own.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  the  only  person  now 
living  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Shannon  which  took  place  off  Salem  at  about  6  p.  m.  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1S18.  I  was  then  a  lad  of  fourteen  and  saw  the 
afllair  from  the  roof  of  my  father's  house  in  Beverly.  My  brothers 
who  were  mates  of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody*s  ships  '*01ide**  and  **  Janus,*' 
were  there  with  a  spy-glass.  The  two  vessels  had  manoeuvred  for 
position  and  lay  side  by  side,  quite  near  each  other,  with  bows  pointed 
towards  the  shore.  They  appeared  in  range  between  Baker's  Island 
and  Half  Way  Rock,  but  much  nearer  the  Island,  and  five  or  six  miles 
further  out.  Nothing  could  be  seen  for  the  smoke  while  they  were 
firing.  The  battle  was  over  in  fifteen  minutes  but  the  result  was  not 
known  for  many  days,  the  two  ships  being  taken  to  Halifax.  It  was 
concluded  from  that  fact  that  the  British  had  been  victorious. 

I  was  also  present  when  Judge  Story  delivered  the  eulogy  at  the 
funeral  of  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  whose  bodies  were  brought  from 
Halifax  to  Salem  in  August.  The  funeral  was  from  the  Howard 
Street  Church,  and  is  now  fresh  in  my  remembrance. 
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I  will  trouble  you  with  bat  one  other  of  my  memories,  and  that  is 
of  a  fine  Cavalcade  that  came  from  Salem  to  Wenham  to  escort  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering  down  to  attend  a  dinner  given  him  by  his  Federalist 
friends.  It  was  said  that  at  the  same  time  the  procession  was  pass- 
ing Beverly  Bridge  the  Democrats  were  hanging  him  in  effigy  on 
Nangos  Head.  I  think  this  was  in  1808.  I  also  remember  very  well 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  In  1806,  and  what  I  was  doing  on  that  day. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  the  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Bulflnch,  which  I  have  just  had  read  to  me. 

With  renewed  thanks,  I  remain 
Tours  very  truly, 

William  Endicott. 


Vice-President  Morse,  who  occupied  the  chair,  after 
reading  a  portion  of  these  letters,  presented  Captain 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  as  the  grandson  of  Senator  Silsbee, 
and  President  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  as  well 
as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Captain  Appleton  spoke  as  follows : 


Mr.  Vick-Prbsident  of  the  Essbx  Institute, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  address  has  made  reference  to  a  certain  original  member  of 
the  Essex  Historical  Society ;  this  has  awnicened  recollections  that  are 
especially  dear  to  me. 

I  have  a  clear  picture,  in  my  mind,  of  my  grandfather  the  late  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Sr.,  as,  daring  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  he  would 
sit  at  the  west  window  of  his  room  in  the  brick  house,  which  he  built, 
at  the  north  corner  of  Briggs  St.,  looking  out  upon  the  Common, 
which  he  had  seen  reclaimed  and  advanced  towards  its  present  com- 
plete condition.  A  child  then,  I  looked  up  to  him,  who  had  always 
shown  the  warmest  love  and  greatest  kindness  to  me,  with  affection 
and  respect.  Time  has  informed  me  of  his  personal  worth ;  I  gathered 
it  from  the  expressions  of  others,  from  various  publications  and 
letters,  and  from  facts  gleaned  from  his  autobiography. 

Although  a  descendant  of  a  founder  of  this  honorable  society,  I 
might  not  have  been  asked  to  be  here  to  address  you.  briefly,  now, 
had  I  not  been  brought  so  much  in  contact  with  the  descendants  of 
my  grandfather's  constituents,  in  his  home,  and  generally  throughout 
the  County,  and  Congressional  District,  who  all  honored  him. 
hist.  coll.  vol.  xxxu  16 
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He  was  sent  by  them  to  Legislative  Halls  In  Boston  and  at  Wash- 
ington, previous  to  his  being  sent  to  share,  with  the  great  Webster, 
responsibilities,  for  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when  nnder  age,  he  commanded  a  ship 
daring  a  voyage  around  the  World,  and  made  several  changes  of  cargo 
by  trading  to  good  profit,  at  that  time.  The  Naval  Officer,  when 
Captain  Silsbee  left  Salem,  told  him  that  he  was  the  youngest  com- 
mander who  had  ever  registered  up  to  that  time. 

It  has  been  a  great  interest  to  me  to  have  been  connected,  for  so 
many  years,  with  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  as  member,  trustee 
and  President ;  a  Society  which  I  re;;ard  as  kindred  to  the  Historical 
Society.  Ttiat  society  has  been  making  history  for  Essex  County  ever 
since  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  and  his  associates,  founded  it  at  Tops- 
field  in  1818.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  idea  of  the  relationship  of  our 
Societies  by  the  fact  that  I  see  in  this  audience  a  considerable  number 
of  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society;  and  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  citizens  of  the  County  will  continue  both  our  Societies 
in  progressive,  but  conservative  ways. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  permitting  me  to  meet  with  your 
Society  to-day  both  for  myself,  and  as  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  to  listen  to  the  most  interesting  and  admirable  address  which 
Mr.  liantoul  has  delivered,  and  to  do  what  is  always  pleasant  to  me, 
to  meet  with  citizens  of  Salem,  and  Essex  County. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises  the  gnthering  repaired, 
for  ten,  to  Pliiramer  Hall. 
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Did  Winthrop  Land  at  Manchester? 
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[Fbom  thb  Historical  collections  of  thb  Essex  JUtstitutb, 
Vol.  xxxiy,  1898.] 


DID   WINTHROP  LAND   AT   MANCHESTER? 


The  impression  that  Governor  Winthrop,  in  the  ship 
Arbella,  visited  Manchester  Harbor,  during  the  hours  of 
his  approach  to  Salem,  appears  to  be  gaining  such  au- 
thority as  local  writers  of  town  history  can  give  it,  and 
an  examination  of  the  supposed  evidence  upon  which 
it  rests  would  seem  to  be  timely,  before  it  is  finally  per- 
mitted to  crystallize  into  accepted  fact.  In  1895,  it 
furnished  the  mjoiif  for  a  conspicuous  feature  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  delightful  town  anniversaries 
ever  witnessed  in  New  England  —  a  scene  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  look  upon 
it.  We  present  a  view  of  the  subject  which  we  suppose 
to  be  generally  entertained  outside  of  Manchester ;  then 
the  portion  of  Winthrop's  Journal  covering  the  period  in 
question ;  and  last  a  new  statement  of  the  Manchester 
tradition,  as  put  in  writing  by  a  sturdy  champion  of  the 
claims  of  that  beautiful  town,  in  August,  1898. 

Governor  Winthrop's  Journal  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  is  the  only  orig- 
inal source  of  direct  information  to  be  had.  The  rough 
chart  of  the  North  Sliore,  drawn  by  the  Governor's  hand 
on  a  page  of  the  manuscript,  affords  no  light. 

The  Governor  came  ashore,  for  the  first  time  noted  in 
the  Journal,  in  company  with  Governor  Endecott,  on  the 
afternoon  ot  Saturday,  June  12  (old  style),  1630.  He 
is  thought  to  have  landed  near  the  curiotis  metamorphic 
rock  at  the  Salem  end  of  Essex  Bridge.  From  this  point, 
the  **  eight-foot  way  "skirted    North    River   and    led   to 

(209) 
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Governor  Eudecott's  "  fayre  house,**  which  stood  near  the 
northern  parapet  of  the  railroad  tunnel  at  the  crossing  of 
Washington  and  Federal  streets.  Governor  Winthrop 
wrote  the  entries  in  his  Journal,  for  June  12,  often  mis- 
quoted but  here  given  as  he  wrote  them,  later  than  his 
landing  at  Salem.  K  any  one  will  stand  on  Essex  Bridge, 
near  the  Salem  end,  and  look  out  to  sea,  he  will  note  how 
very  natural  a  thing  it  was  for  Governor  Winthrop,  look- 
ing at  his  good  ship  at  anchor  just  within  the  islands,  to 
say  that  she  had  come  in  through  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween Baker's  Island  and  the  Little  Misery.  It  describes 
the  situation  to  a  nicety.  And  if  any  one  will  look  at  the 
chart  of  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  will 
see  that  the  Little  Misery  is  the  nearest  land  to  Baker's 
Island ;  he  will  see  hjw  naturally  the  North  Channel, 
which  is  the  course  from  Eastern  Point  to  Salem  and 
Beverly  Harbors,  and  is  designated  on  the  Government 
chart  as  the  main  sbip  channel,  opens  between  these  two 
islands ;  how  near  it  lies,  with  its  ten  and  eleven  fathoms 
of  water,  to  the  Little  Misery  island  ;  and  how  strange  a 
proceeding  it  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a  navigator  to 
leave  that  channel,  with  a  ship  of  350  tons  burthen,^  caiTy- 
ing  52  seamen  and  28  guns,  for  Manchester  harbor,  except 
under  the  stress  of  some  very  imperative  reason.  There  is 
no  other  "Little  Isle"  between  which  ami  Baker's  Island 
there  is  a  ''narrow  strait"  except  the  Little  Misery. 
Hou?je,  or  Howe's  Island  is  much  farther  away,  and  the 
danoferouH  shoals  and  breakers  of  "Whale's  Back"  and 
"St  John's  Reef"  lie  between.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbors  was  so  well  known  at  that  day  thut  Baker's  Island 
had  already  received  its  name.  Captjiiu  Peter  Milborne 
of  the  Arbella  was  to  deliver  Governor  Winthrop  safe  at 

1  A  goodly  tonnage  for  thoHe  days.    The  Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  Vol.  l, 
pp.  27  and  34,  put  it  at  400  tons. 
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Salem.  The  natural  courBe  from  Eastern  Point  to  the 
outer  harbor  of  Salem  lies  between  Baker's  and  Little 
Misery  islands,  and  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the 
Captain  took  that  course.  Says  Dr.  Bentley  in  his 
description  of  Salem  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  vi,  for 
1799,  p.  219),  "  Baker's  Island  was  so  called  by  the  first 
Settlers  and  lays  on  the  South  Side  of  the  principal 
entrance  into  Salem  Harbor;  '*  and  again  (p.  221),  ''the 
little  Misery  Island  makes  the  Northern  Side  of  the 
Channel,  opposite  to  Baker's  Island"  —  "  Its  most  western 
point  projecting  into  the  channel."  Seventy-six  days  on 
shipboard  made  the  ship's  company  not  a  little  impatient 
to  get  ashore.  Some  of  them  had  been  riding  at  anchor 
at  Cowes  at  least  a  week  longer.  The  Governor's  Jour- 
nal shows  the  progress  made  almost  from  hour  to  hour 
during  the  last  days.  If  the  Arbella  was  in  Manchester 
harbor  during  those  days,  at  what  time  did  she  leave  her 
direct  course  towards  Salem,  and  put  in  at  Manchester? 
At  what  hour  on  Friday  did  she  anchor  inside  House 
Island? 

At  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  Arbella  found 
herself  nearing  Salem  Harbor  and  "  shot  off  two  pieces." 
Mr.  Peirce's  ship,  the  ^  Lyon,"  one  of  the  fleet  sailing 
from  Cowes  in  March,  had  been  at  anchor  there  for  some 
days.  A  skiff  was  sent  to  this  ship  announcing  the 
arrival.  At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Allertoii,  on  his  way  by 
water  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  boarded  the  Arbella.  Then 
the  Arbella  stood  in  towards  Salem  harbor,  to  meet  a 
shallop  (chaloupe  —  sloop)  which  was  coming  out,  and 
passed  through  the  narrow  strait  between  the  islands 
which  bound  the  north  channel,  and  came  to  anchor  with- 
in the  islands.  Later,  Captain  William  Peirce  of  the 
Lyon  boarded  the  Arbella,  then  went  to  Salem  to  fetch 
Governor  Endecott,   returned   with  him  at  two  o'clock 
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bringing  with  him  his  pastor,  Skelton  (Higginson  had 
died) 9  and  then  took  a  party  back  to  Salem  as  guests 
of  Governor  Endecott.  There  they  supped  and  most  of 
them  returned  for  the  night  to  the  Arbella.  Captain 
Milbome  was  of  the  party. 

There  is  in  the  Journal  no  indication  of  the  abandon- 
ment for  a  moment  of  the  exigent  purpose  to  reach  Salem 
as  soon  as  possible.  Had  there  been  such  abandonment, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  &ct  would,  in  some  way,  crop 
out  in  the  Journal.  Without  some  well  defined  and  im- 
portant object  in  view,  no  seaman,  responsible  for  the 
safe-conduct  of  his  ship,  would  have  abandoned  his  safe 
and  direct  course  to  his  port  of  destination.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  object  it  is  a  £Etir  presumption  that  the 
Arbella  did  not  abandon  this  course. 

Could  there  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  such  de- 
viation ?  Lewis  &  Company's  History  of  Essex  County 
(vol.  II,  page  1252)  and  the  History  of  Manchester, 
issued  by  the  town  in  1895  (pages  17-8)  both  state  without 
much  qualification  that  Governor  Winthrop  landed  at 
Manchester  from  the  Arbella  on  Friday,  June  1 1 . 

Manchester  Harbor  was  not  an  exceptionaUy  convenient 
or  inviting  roadstead  for  the  accommodation  of  a  three- 
hundred  and  fifty  ton  ship,  nor  an  especially  easy  one 
to  enter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reported  state  of  the 
weather  to  indicate  that  the  Arbella  would  have  gone 
there  for  nautical  reasons.  Might  there  have  been  some 
exigency  of  state,  — some  reason  other  than  nautical,  — 
leading  the  Governor  to  wish  to  visit  Manchester  Harbor? 
In  such  case,  would  he  not  more  naturally  have  landed  at 
Salem,  with  the  rest  of  his  ship's  company,  and  have 
visited  Manchester  later?  What  was  there  at  Manches- 
ter which  should  summon  the  Governor  there?  Lamson's 
history  issued  by  the  town  in  1895,  already  cited,  shows 
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(page  65)  but  five  heads  of  families  settled  at  Manchester 
before  1636.  K  there  were  occasion  for  communicating 
with  these  worthies  would  not  the  Governor  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Salem,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
settlement  of  which  Manchester  was  an  outlying  part, 
and  have  summoned  them  into  his  presence  there?  Offi- 
cial etiquette  and  personal  deportment  were  a  good  deal 
attended  to  in  1630.  And  if  our  theory  is  correct,  and 
the  Arbella  came  to  her  first  anchorage  on  June  12th  in- 
side the  islands  which  bound  the  main  ship  channel  to 
Salem  Harbor,  then  it  will  be  seen  by  examining  the 
map  that  the  portion  of  Cape  Ann  visited  by  her  impatient 
passengers  on  the  12th,  while  the  Governors  were  dining 
together  at  Salem,  would  have  been  some  landing  east  of 
Curtis  Woodbury's  Point  or  on  the  long,  inviting  sand- 
slope  of  West's  Beach.  Wild  strawberries  are  growing 
on  the  upland  there  to-day,  and  Cape  Ann,  in  1630, 
was  the  designation  of  the  whole  north  shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  from  Thatcher's  Island  lights  to  Bass  River 
and  the  Beverly  [properly,  Essex]  Bridge  which  spans  it. 

The  Governor's  Journal  has  generally  been  relied  on 
in  support  of  the  Manchester  claim  but  it  has  not  been 
exactly  reproduced  in  that  connection.  Four  editions  of 
it  have  appeared  in  print  since  1790,  but  recourse  has 
been  had,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  the  autograph  man- 
uscript in  the  Governor's  own  hand,  an  examination  of 
which  has  been  made  po8sil»le  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  entries  in  the  Journal  are  as  follows : 

THE   governor's   JOURNAL. 

Thursday^  10.  In  the  morning  the  wind  S.  and  by  W. 
till  five.  In  the  morning  a  thick  fog ;  then  it  cleared  up 
with  fair  weather,  but  somewhat  close.    After  we  had  run 
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some  ten  leagues  W.  and  by  S.  we  lost  sight  of  the  former 
land,  but  made  other  high  land  on  our  starboard,  as  far  off 
as  we  could  descry,  but  we  lost  it  again. 

The  wind  continued  all  this  day  at  S.  a  stiff  steady  gale, 
yet  we  bare  all  our  sails,  and  stood  W.S.W.  About 
four  m  the  afternoon  we  made  land  on  our  starboard  bow, 
called  the  Three  Turks'  Heads,  being  a  ridge  of  three  hills 
upon  the  main,  whereof  the  southmost  is  the  greatest.  It 
lies  near  Aquamenticus.  We  descried  also  another  hill, 
more  northward,  which  lies  by  Cape  Porpus.  We  saw 
also,  ahead  of  us,  some  four  leagues  from  shore,  a  small 
rock,  not  above  a  flight  shot  oyer,  which  hath  a  dangerous 
shoal  to  the  E.  and  by  S.  of  it,  some  two  leagues  in 
length.  We  kept  our  luff  (also  read  !|  Ieft|| )  and  weathered 
it,  and  left  it  on  our  starboard  about  two  miles  off. 
Towards  night  we  might  see  the  trees  in  all  places  very 
plainly,  and  a  small  hill  to  the  southward  of  the  Turks' 
Heads.  All  the  rest  of  the  land  to  the  S.  was  plain 
low  land.  Here  we  had  a  fine  fresh  smell  from  shore. 
Then,  lest  we  should  not  get  clear  of  the  ledge  of  rocks, 
which  lie  under  water  from  within  a  flight  shot  of  the  said 
rock  (called  Boone  Isle),  which  we  had  now  brought  N.E. 
from  us,  toward  Pascataquac,  we  tacked  and  stood  S.E. 
with  a  stiff  gale  at  S.  by  W. 

Friday^  11.  The  wind  still  S.W.  close  weather.  We 
stood  to  and  again  all  this  day  within  sight  of  Cape  Ann. 
The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  now  within  two  leagues  of  us, 
and  we  saw  a  ship  lie  there  at  anchor,  and  five  or  six 
shallops  under  sail  up  and  down. 

We  took  many  mackerels,  and  met  a  shallop,  which 
stood  from  Cape  Ann  towards  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  which 
belonged  to  some  English  fishermen. 

Saturday^  12.  About  four  in  the  morning  we  were 
near  our  port.     We  shot  off  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
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sent  our  skiff  to  Mr.  Peirce  his  ship  (which  lay  in  the 
harbour,  and  had  been  there  [blank]  days  before).  About 
an  hour  after,  Mr.  Allerton  came  aboard  us  in  a  shallop 
as  he  was  sailing  to  Pemaquid.  As  we  stood  towards  the 
harbour,  we  saw  another  shallop  coming  to  us ;  so  we 
stood  in  to  meet  her,  and  passed  through  the  narrow  strait 
between  Baker's  Isle  and  Little  Isle,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  a  little  within  the  islands. 

After,  Mr.  Peirce  came  aboard  us,  and  returned  to 
fetch  Mr.  Endecott,  who  came  to  us  about  two  of  the 
clock,  and  with  him  Mr.  Skelton  and  Capt.  Levett.  We 
that  were  of  the  assistants,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  some  of  the  women,  and  our  captain,  returned  with 
them  to  Nahumkeck,  where  we  supped  with  a  good  veni- 
son pasty  and  good  beer,  and  at  night  we  returned  to  our 
ship,  but  some  of  the  women  stayed  behind. 

In  the  mean  time  most  of  our  (also  read  ||  morning  the 
rest  of  the  II )  people  went  on  shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape 
Ann,  which  lay  very  near  us,  and  gathered  store  of  fine 
strawberries. 

An  Indian  came  aboard  us  and  lay  there  all  night. 

LordCs  day^  13.  In  the  morning,  the  sagamore  of 
Agawam  and  one  of  his  men  came  ai)oard  our  ship  and 
stayed  with  us  all  day. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  descried  the  Jewel ;  so 
we  manned  out  our  skiff  and  wafted  them  in,  and  they 
went  as  near  the  harbour  as  the  tide  and  wind  would 
suffer. 

Monday^  14.  In  the  morning  early  we  weighed  an- 
chor, and  the  wind  being  against  us,  and  the  channel  so 
narrow  as  we  could  not  well  turn  in,  we  warped  in  our 
ship  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  inward  harbour. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  with  most  of  our  company  on 
shore,  and  our  captain  gave  us  five  pieces. 
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THE   MAN0HB6TEB  CLAIM. 

There  is  more  than  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
Winthrop's  landing  at  Manchester.  There  can  be  no 
authority  superior  to  that  of  Governor  Winthrop  himself; 
and,  if  omissions  prove  anything,  the  Journal  seems  to 
close  the  argument  and  prove  that  he  did  not  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Journal  makes  it  equally  clear  and 
conclusive  that,  quoting  from  the  Journal,  **  Most  of  our 
people  went  on  shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape  Ann,  which 
lay  very  near  us,  and  gathered  Store  of  fine  Strawberries." 
The  reasonable  and  only  satisfactory  place  for  this  land- 
ing was  at  or  near  Tuck's  Point  where  the  Elderlies  hold 
their  annual  gathering,  or  at  Smith's  Point  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

The  good  ship  Arliella  was  at  anchor  inside  Baker's  Isl- 
and at  or  neiir  the  entrance  to  Manchester  Harbor,  '•between 
Baker's  Isle  and  Little  Isle  .  .  .  within  the  islands." 
The  day  before  the  wind  had  been  southwest.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  "  Jewel  "  was  helped  in  by  a  skiff  from  the  Ar- 
bella,  ^as  near  the  harbour  as  tide  and  wind  would  sufiSdr." 
A  southwest  wind  and  an  incoming  tide  would  '*  waft "  a 
ship  towards  Manchester  Harbor,  and  inside  the  "  Little 
Isle"  we  know  as  How's  Island.  On  Monday  the  14th, 
Governor  Winthrop  says  "*  The  wind  being  against  us  and 
the  channel  being  so  narrow  as  we  could  not  well  turn  in, 
we  warped  our  Ship  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  inward 
harbour."  Nothing  could  more  accurately  describe  the 
entrance  channel  to  Manchester  Harbor,  and  Governor 
Winthrop's  captain  took  the  only  method  to  get  out  and 
bear  away  for  Salem. 

On  Saturday,  the  1 2th,  Governor  Winthrop  received 
**  Mr.  Endecott "  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  and  then 
accompanied  Mr.  Endecott  to  Nahumkeck  ""  where  we 
supped  with  good  venison  pasty  and  good  beer." 
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Then  follows  the  important  statement  of  the  same 
date :  "  In  the  meantime  most  of  our  people  went  on 
shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape  Ann,  etc." 

**  Lord's  day — 13 — In  the  morning  the  Sagamore  of 
Agawam  and  one  of  his  men  came  aboard  our  ship  and 
stayed  with  us  all  day." 

This  clears  up  a  difficult  situation.  Governor  Endecott 
had  taken  Governor  Winthrop  to  Nahumkeck,.  and  while 
the  dignitaries  were  feasting  on  "  good  venison  pasty  and 
good  beer,"  the  *'most  part  of  our  people"  had  been 
attracted  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Manchester  harbor 
and  made  their  way,  with  the  inflowing  tide,  to  the  spot 
already  indicated  at  Tuck's  Point,  and  were  there  met  by 
the  ^  Sagamore  of  Agawam  "  and  the  feast  of  strawberries. 

It  is  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  settlement  of  Manchester, 
that  the  **  Sagamore  of  Agawam  "  was  Masconomo,  that 
he  lived  in  Manchester  and  feasted  Governor  Winthrop's 
party  on  strawberries.  There  exist  no  data  by  which 
this  tradition  can  be  historically  established.  But  there 
are  traditions  which  have  historic  value.  We  so  accept 
this  :  It  was  told  to  the  writer  by  his  father,  who  was 
born  in  1785.  From  him  it  was  learned  that  bis  father, 
who  was  born  in  1750,  knew  of  the  story  and  accepted  it 
as  genuine.  The  record  goes  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  covering  the  lives  of  three  men.  Manchester  will 
continue  to  accept  this  tradition  which  has  come  down 
from  the  fathers  through  so  many  generations. 

The  "burden  of  proof"  seems  to  be  sustained  that 
Governor  Winthrop's  party  landed  in  Manchester  from 
the  good  ship  Arbella,  and  that  the  town  was  entirely 
justified  in  making  "  The  Landing  "  the  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  its  memorable  celebration.  To  have  omitted  from 
that  feature  of  the  celebration  the  foremost  figure  and 
most  conspicuous  personality  of  our  early  history  would* 
have  been  "a  crime  against  human  nature." 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  ^'QUERO" 

HOW  WE  CARRIED  THE  NEWS  TO  THE  KING 
A  Neglected  Chapter  in  Local  History 


By  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 


[From  the  Historical  Collbotions  of  thb  Essbz  Inbtitvtb 
VOL.  XXXVI,  l«oo.] 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ^QUERO": 
HOW  WE  CARRIED  THE  NEWS  TO  THE  KING. 


A  NEGLECTEB  CHAPTER  IN  LOCAL  HISTORY. 


BY  ROBERT  8.  RANTOUL. 


[  This  paper  is  reproduced  from  the  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for 
September^  1899^  with  considerable  additions  and  changes.  The  courteous  per- 
mission of  the  publishers  has  been  granted^  and  also  the  use  of  the  two  fine  por. 
traits  prepared  for  that  number  of  tne  Century.  For  these  favors  the  thanks  of  the 
Essex  Institute  are  due^  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby  of  Hew  York  for  much 
tissistcmce  rendered.] 


No  American's  advent  in  London  ever  produced  so  real 
a  sensation  as  did  that  of  a  Salem  sailor,  Capt.  John 
Derby,  in  May,  1775.  He  brought  the  news  of  Concord 
and  Lexington  in  advance  of  the  King's  messenger,  and 
made  it  known  to  the  British  public.  His  appearance 
upon  that  excited  scene  was  unheralded  and  startling.  To 
liken  the  patriot,  making  struggles  and  sacrifices  for  his 
country,  to  Jack-in-the-box  or  to  Harlequin  in  the  panto- 
mime, shot  up  through  a  stage  trap-door,  is  not  dignified 
nor  proper,  but  the  appearance  of  neither  is  more  electric. 
The  mystery  of  his  coming  and  of  his  going  was  equally 
impenetrable.     The  incident  was  dramatic,  but  it  was  also 
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terribly  momentoas.  It  convulsed  au  empire.  A  word  of 
preface  must  be  pardoned  to  sketch  in  outline  the  situa- 
tion then  existing  —  the  stage  and  its  setting  upon  which 
entered  this  unknown  actor. 

There  were,  so  to  say,  fwo  joint  governors  of  this 
province  in  1774-5.  Hutchinson,  relieved  of  the  actual 
administration  of  the  office,  summoned  to  England  and 
hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  King  for  a  two  hours' 
audience,  without  time  to  exchange  his  sea-clothing  for 
the  tinsel  of  the  court  —  bidden  to  kiss  hands,  contrary 
to  custom,  in  his  ^Majesty's  private  closet,  and  taken  at 
once  into  the  closest  confidence  of  the  circle  next  the 
throne,  was,  from  his  arrival,  June^  1774,  until  his  death 
in  London,  June,  1780,  a  sort  of  Advisory  Governor 
near  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Without  his  counsels  no 
act  of  the  ministry  seems  to  have  been  decided  on,  though 
if  his  pacific  promptings  had  been  oitener  heeded  things 
might  have  gone  better.  Gage,  who  succeeded  him  here 
on  the  spot  in  May,  1774,  discharged  the  active  functions 
of  "  Captain-General  and  Govenior-in-chief,"  and  was  the 
actual  Governor-Resident  of  Massachusetts, — helping  for- 
ward the  agitation  he  was  sent  to  quell  by  little  displays 
of  a  willingness  to  conciliate  in  small  matters,  by  a  lack 
of  decision  in  greater  things,  by  an  utter  incapacity 
generally  to  grasp  the  situation.  After  Bunker  Hill,  Gage 
was  superseded. 

The  letters  which  we  shall  print  give  hints  of  all  this  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose.  If  one  reads  between  the  lines 
they  tell  enough.  Hutchinson,  we  need  not  add,  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  an  ex-chief  Justice  as  well  as  an  ex- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  distinguished 
historian  of  the  Province.  Gage  was  a  soldier  with  an 
honorable  record,  bearing  scars  received  while  fighting 
by  the  side  of  Washington  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 
He  had  earned  all  his  honors  on  this  continent — had 
been  for  the  ten  years  just  past  Commnnder-in-chief  of 
all  the  King's  forces  in  America,  and  had  married  an 
American  wife.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Gage 
of  Sussex  and  the  Lord  Gage,  at  whose  manor  in  Sussex 
Hutchinson  was  a  frequent  visitor,  was  his  elder  brother. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  feverish  flutter 
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of  the  English  mind  in  May,  1775.  "The  stocks,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  '*  began  to  grow  a  little  nervous."  The 
merchants  of  London  were  feeling  that  the  American  war 
which  threatened  would  destroy  them  if  it  came.  John 
Wilkes,  the  eccentric  and  fearless  radical  who  was  at  the 
moment  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  openly  espoused  the 
contention  of  the  Colonies.  The  Quakers,  a  large  and 
influential  body,  deprecated  force,  as  was  their  wont.  In 
Court  circles,  and  the  more  strongly  in  the  ratio  of  near- 
ness to  the  throne,  the  impression  prevailed  that  all  pre- 
tence on  our  part  of  a  determination  to  resist  was  put  on 
for  effect,  and  that  the  first  serious  demonstration  of  the 
home  government  would  result  in  our  submission.  Frank- 
lin and  Lee  were  in  London  as  the  agents  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  pronounced  friends  of  America  in  England 
were  without  a  policy  —  they  were  little  better  than  ob- 
structionists seeking  to  postpone  the  final  stroke  in  hopes 
some  favorable  chance  might  save  the  country  —  and  they, 
with  a  great  mass  of  well-disposed  but  ill-instructed 
Englishmen,  who  shrank  from  taking  arms  against  their 
kindred  but  felt  that  loyalty  would  soon  demand  it, 
awaited  nervously  the  arrival  of  news  which  must  put  the 
hoped-for  conciliation  beyond  their  reach.  Neither  war 
nor  martial  law  had  been  declared;  recruiting  in  the 
American  regiments  was  slow;  nor  had  the  large  force 
which  Gage  demanded  been  sent  him.  Oage's  late  dis- 
patches to  Dartmouth,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  North's  cabinet,  had  been  intended  to 
allay  apprehension  of  an  early  issue  and  had  measurably 
done  so.  He  was  a  temporizer  by  habit  and  dreaded  an 
outbreak.  Gage  had  been  relieved  as  Commander-in- 
chief  in  America  and  had  been  sent  to  Massachusetts  pri- 
marily to  enforce  the  Boston  Port  Bill  or,  as  Lord  North 
said  in  the  House  of  Peers,  to  make  of  Boston  an  inland 
town,  sixteen  miles  from  any  harbor,  and  to  transfer  the 
capital  of  the  state  by  the  King's  orders  to  Salem,  to- 
gether with  all  the  commercial  and  social  advantages  to 
Salem,  Marblehead  and  Beverly,  which  must  incidentally 
result  to  them  from  the  distress  of  Boston. ^ 

1  Neither  HatchlnsoD  nor  Gage  were  stranirers  to  Salem  eodetr.    Hatohinion 
had  been  royally  entertained  here  at  the  old  Assembly  Hoose  which  stood  where 
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The  close  terms  of  intimacy  existing  between  Hutchin- 
son and  such  men  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson » the  lexicog- 
rapher and  author  of  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  Edwanl 
Gibbon,  the  historian  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall,"  then  hold- 
ing a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  General  Gage,  Lord 
Gage  his  brother,  Lord  Dai*tmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  the  three  Major  Generals,  Howe,  Clinton 
and  Burgoyne,  just  setting  out  with  fresh  instructions  for 
America,  ex-Governors  Pownall  and  Bernard,  and  all  the 
colonial  refugees  in  London,  are  patent  to  the  reader  of 
Hutchinson's  diary. 

In  the  midst  of  surroundings  like  these,  the  public 
mind  intensely  and  vaguely  apprehensive  and  for  the 
moment  without  definite  expectation,  an  unknown  sailor 
bursts  upon  the  scene.  Eeaching  London  so  soon  after 
the  events  he  claimed  to  herald,  his^story  seemed  on  that 
account  even  to  be  tainted  with  suspicion.  Walpole 
dubbed  him  the  "Accidental  Captain."  Coming  in  a 
fashion  which  he  did  not  explain  and  which  they  could 
not  understand,  proclaiming  in  the  highways  that  which 
both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Colonies  were  at  the 
moment  alike  averse  to  hear,  he  naturally  had  the  ear  of 
everybody.  A  collision,  he  said,  had  occurred  and  the 
government  had  lost.  Who  was  this  unbidden  guest 
charged  with  such  a  startling  message?  Was  it  safe  to 
rely  on  the  presumptions  against  his  honesty  and  to  dis- 
miss the  tale  as  groundless?  Was  there  not  rather  a 
verisimilitude  about  it  which,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  would 
not  away  at  anybody's  bidding?  The  streets  were  agi- 
tated but  the  Court  circles  were  more  profoundly  agitated. 
If  a  battle  had  been  fought,  where  was  the  government 

the  South  Church  Chapel  now  stands,  in  May,  1774,  on  the  oocaaion  of  his  last 
mllltarr  reriew,  and  he  had  clangr  for  years  to  the  notion  of  removing  the  Capi. 
tal  of  the  ProYinoe  to  Salem.  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  knew  this 
to  be  the  fact  and  stated  his  grounds.  (See  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  zzxi, 
pages  71, 82-3-4.) 

Gage  had  been  welcomed  with  a  ball  at  the  same  place  on  the  Ring's  Birthday 
in  June,  1774,  and  had  passed  that  summer  at  the  Hooper  Mansion  in  Danyen, 
conyening  the  Proyincial  Legislature  in  the  Salem  Town  House.  The  Boston 
Cadets,  when  they  resented  bis  treatment  of  their  commander,  John  Hancock, 
came  to  Salem  to  deliver  up  their  colors.  When  Gage  marched  a  regiment  up 
from  Salem  Neck  as  far  as  the  Williams  House,  now  the  site  of  the  Cadet  Ai^ 
mory,  to  disperse  a  Salem  Town  Meeting  in  August,  1774,  Captain  Richard  Derby 
the  father  of  Capt.  John  Derby,  was  one  of  the  public  spirited  men  who  stood 
forth  to  oppose  this  hot-headed  policy  and  was  of  the  committee  who  confronted 
Oage  in  the  historic  scene  at  the  Colonel  Brown  Mansion  located  where  now  is 
Derby  Square. 
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messenger  witli  the  authorized  dispatch  which  should 
have  reported  it?  If  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  why  this 
crafty  tale  invented  out  of  nothing  for  a  nine  days'  won- 
der? It  was  proposed  to  arrest  Derby  and  bring  him 
before  the  Privy  Council.  But  was  this  politic?  Would 
this  not  show  that  the  stocks,  grown  nervous,  had,  as 
Walpole  wrote,  ** affected  other  pulses?"  Hutchinson  could 
not  wholly  reject  the  story.  He  wrote  in  his  diary,  June 
10th,  when  the  government  dispatches  finally  reached  Lon- 
don :  **  I  assured  many  gentlemen  who  would  give  no 
credit  to  Darby's  account  that  it  would  prove  near  the 
truth.  And  now  they  are  more  struck  than  if  they  had 
not  been  so  sanguine  before." 

Let  us  deal  with  events  in  their  sequence.  Derby 
reached  London  on  Sunday  evening,  May  28th,  and  took 
lodgings.  He  had  with  him  copies  of  the  Salem  Gazette 
for  April  21st  and  25th,  containing  a  pretty  good  account 
of  the  transactions  of  the  19th,  attributed  in  part  to  the 
pen  of  Timothy  Pickering.  He  had,  also,  a  letter  of  in- 
structions from  the  Provincial  Congress  then  sitting  at 
Watertown,  dated  April  26,  accrediting  him  and  his  secret 
mission  to  Franklin  and  Lee.  And  especially  he  had 
with  him  copies  of  several  affidavits,  giving  sworn  state- 
ments of  what  had  happened,  from  the  lips  not  only  of 
Americans  who  had  taken  part  but  of  British  prisoners 
also.  Ensign  Gould  among  them.  This  evidence  he  lost 
no  time  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  this  ardent  partisan  was  prompt  to  dis- 
seminate the  statements  furnished.  On  May  29th  the 
news  was  well  abroad  and  was  received  with  consterna- 
tion and  with  the  wildest  comment.  Hutchinson's  entry 
in  his  diary  for  May  29,  1775,  is  this : 

"  Cap"  Darby  came  to  town  last  evening.  He  is  sent 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  in  a  vessel  in  ballast,  to  pub- 
lish here  their  account  of  an  action  between  the  troops 
and  the  inhabitants  on  the  19th  of  April.  A  vessel  which 
sailed  four  days  before  with  dispatches  from  Gage  is  not 
arrived.*    The  opposition  here  rejoice  that  the  Americans 

>  It  is  not  without  Interest  to  obserre  that  Capt.  Derby's  statement,  to  the  effect 
that  a  Goyemment  dispatch  had  sailed  foor  days  before  him  in  the  **Sukey/*  was 
accepted  without  question  by  eyerybody  In  London,  King  and  commoner  alike. 
The  Massachosetts  Goyemor  knew  something  of  Salem  shipmasters  In  general 
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fight,  after  it  had  been  generally  said  they  would  not. 
The  conduct  of  the  Boston  leaders  is  much  the  same  as  it 
was  after  the  inhabitants  were  killed  the  5  of  March,  1770. 
They  hurry  away  a  vessel  that  their  partial  accounts 
may  make  the  first  impression.  I  think  Oage*s  will  be 
different.  The  inhabitants,  after  this  action,  collected 
together  and  have  formed  an  army  at  Cambridge  under 
Ward  their  general :  Stop*d  all  communication  between 
country  and  town  and  Gage  suffers  none  of  the  town 
to  go  out.  I  am  greatly  anxious  for  my  family  and 
friends. 

"I  carried  the  news  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was  much 
struck  with  it.  The  first  accounts  were  very  unfavorable, 
it  not  being  known  that  they  all  came  from  one  side.  The 
alarm* abated  before  night,  and  we  wait  with  a  greater 
degree  of  calmness  for  the  accounts  from  the  other  side. 
Darby  sailed  from  Salem  the  29th  of  April." 

Next  day  Lord  Dartmouth  published,  in  the  govern^ 
ment  Gazette,  an  official  caution  in  these  words : 

**  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Whitehall,  May  30,  1775. 

"A  report  having  been  spread,  and  an  account  having 
been  printed  and  published,  of  a  skirmish  between  some 
of  the  people  in  tlie  Province  of  Massachttsetts  Bay  and 
a  detachment  of  His  Majesty's  troops,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
form the  publick  that  no  advices  have  as  yet  been  received 
in  the  American  Department  of  any  such  event. 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  dispatches  from 
General  Gage  on  board  the  Sukey^  Captain  Browriy 
which,  though  she  sailed  four  days  before  the  vessel  that 
brought  the  printed  accounts,  is  not  arrived." 

This  bulletin  in  turn  called  forth  a  counter-blast  in 
these  words  from  Lee  (Franklin  had  sailed  for  America) 
which  appeared,  May  31,  in  the  journals  favorable  to  the 
Colonies : 

^  London ,  May  30.  Asa  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
account  from  Salem,  touching  an  engagement  between  the 
King's  troops  and  the  provincials  in  the  Massachusetts 

and  of  the  Derby  family  in  partloular.  No  other  evidence  of  the  fact  had  reached 
London  save  Derby's  assertion.  Tet  it  figures  in  all  the  speculations  and  dis* 
cusslons  of  the  hour.  At  last  a  story  reached  London,  June  8,  from  vessels  arrived 
at  Liverpool  and  at  Bristol,  that  there  had  been  fighting,  but  it  gave  no  details. 
Derby  left  London,  June  1,  and  Gage's  dispatch  reached  Whitehall,  June  10. 
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Bay,  may  arise  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Gazette  of  this 
evening,  I  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
original  affidavits,  which  confirm  the  account,  that  they 
are  deposited  at  the  Mansion  House  with  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  for  their  inspection." 

[Signed]  "  Arthur  Lee,  the  Agent  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay." 

Home  Tooke  assumed  the  statement  to  be  true,  and 
commented  on  it  in  print  in  terms  which  soon  cost  him  a 
trial  for  high  treason  and  a  year's  imprisonment.^ 

On  the  same  day  we  find  Gibbon,  the  independent 
member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Ives,  writing  this  interest- 
ing account  to  his  friend  Holroyd,  afterwards  to  become 
Lord  Sheffield  and  a  person  of  much  distinction  as  well  as 
his  biographer : 

"  You  will  probably  see  in  the  papers  the  Boston  Gazette 
ExtraordinHry."*  I  shall  therefore  mention  a  few  circum- 
stances which  I  have  from  Governor  Hutchinson. 

>  The  Rer.  John  Home,  first  a  curate  In  Kent,  who  afterwards  studied  law,  but 
was  refused  a  license  to  practise  because  he  had  taken  Holy  Orders,  became  a 
famous  philological  authority,  commended  by  Doctor  Johnson,  and  a  relentless 

Solitlcai  agitator.  He  had  been  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  later  added 
le  name  of  Tooke,  and  was  first  the  friend  and  supporter  and  then  the  bitter 
opponent  of  John  Wilkes.  He  was  twice  defeated  for  the  House  of  Commons 
and  at  last,  in  1801,  elected  only  to  be  refused  his  seat  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  bar.  He  was  tried  for  high  treason  on  ao- 
eount  of  the  sympathy  he  expressed  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Erskine. 

He  was  among  the  most  ardent  friends  of  America,  and  pn  the  arrival  of  Derby 
with  his  dispatches  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  the  action  of  Gage  and  the 
King's  troops  as  murder.  This  he  did  in  a  publication  dated  June  9,  oefore  the 
promulgation  of  Oage's  dispatch,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  raise  a  fund  of 
£100  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  victims  t  the  sum,  a  large  part  of  which  he 
himself  paid,  to  l>e  forwarded  to  Franklin.  For  all  this,  '*  done  in  contempt  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  and  King,**  Home-Tooke  was  put  upon  his  trial,  July  4, 1777. 
Mansfield  was  judge  and  Thurlow  attomey-genenu,  ana  that  prosecuting  officer 
urged  that  the  pillory  was  the  proper  penalty  for  the  offence.  But  no  such  pen. 
ah^  was  inflicted.  He  was  duly  found  guilty  after  a  trial  of  extraordinary  lensth 
and  bitterness,  which  is  reported  in  full  in  the  volume  of  State  Trials  for  the  six. 
teenth  year  of  George  III,  and  he  served  a  sentence  of  a  year's  Imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  £200. 

Ensign  Oould  was  in  the  witness-box  and  swore,  among  other  things,  that  he 
•aw  no  scalping  of  British  soldiers  at  Concord  or  at  Lexington,  but  that  ne  heard 
of  it.  He  swore  to  the  continued  firing  of  cannon  as  alarm  guns  after  their  start 
from  Boston  on  the  march  to  Concord.  At  this  disclosure  Lord  Mansfield  showed 
much  surprise  and  doubt  and  cross-examined  him  closely,  but  Ensign  Gould  ad- 
hered to  his  statement  that  the  Provincials  had  cannon.  Perhaps  some  of  Rich, 
ard  Derby's  guns  had  found  their  wav  to  Charlestown.  (See  British  State  Trials 
ftor  1776.  in  volume  xi,  published  1781,  for  years  from  11th  Richard  II  to  16th 
George  III.    Also  Hutchinson's  Diary,  pp.  46S-7.) 

«  Boston  was  at  this  time  In  the  mUltary  occupation  of  the  British.  There  was 
no  Boston  Gazette.  Salem  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  be  con- 
founded by  English  authorities  with  both  Marblehead  and  Boston.  Gibbon  in 
writing  Holroya,  March  15, 1774.  about  removing  the  seat  of  government,  calls  It 
**  New  Salem,*^  perhaps  contrasting  us  with  Salem  in  the  Province  of  Madras,  for 
the  British  occupation  of  India  was  lust  oommenoinff.  The  Englishman  of  the 
period  knew  less  of  the  geography  of  Ifassaohusetts  than  he  knew  of  the  moun- 
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^  That  Oazette  is  the  only  account  arrived.  As  soon  as 
the  business  was  over  the  Provincitil  Congress  dispatched 
a  vessel  with  the  news  for  the  good  people  of  England. 
The  vessel  was  taken  up  to  sail  instantly  at  a  considerable 
loss  and  expense,  as  she  went  without  any  lading  but  her 
ballast.  No  other  letters  were  allowed  to  be  put  on  board 
nor  did  the  crew  know  their  destination  'till  they  were  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  master  is  a  man  of 
character  and  moderation,  and  from  his  mouth  the  follow- 
ing particulars  have  been  drawn.  Fides  sit  penes  auctorem. 

^  It  cannot  fairly  be  called  a  defeat  of  the  King's  troops ; 
since  they  marched  to  Concord,  destroyed  or  brought 
away  the  stores,  and  then  returned  back.  They  were  so 
much  fatigued  with  their  day's  work  —  they  had  marched 
above  thirty  miles  —  that  they  encamped  in  the  evening 
at  some  distance  fix>m  Boston  without  being  attacked  in 
the  night.  It  can  hardly  be  called  an  engagement ;  there 
never  was  any  large  body  of  provincials.  Our  troops 
during  the  march  and  retreat  were  chiefly  harassed  by 
flying  parties  from  behind  the  stone  walls  along  the  road 
and  by  many  shots  from  the  windows  as  they  passed 
through  the  villages.  It  was  then  they  were  guilty  of 
setting  fire  to  some  of  those  hostile  houses.  Ensign 
Gould  had  been  sent  with  only  twelve  men  to  repair  a 
wooden  bridge  for  the  retreat ;  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Saints  with  a  Minister  at  their  head,  who  killed  two  men 
and  took  the  ensign  with  the  others  prisoners.  The  next 
day  the  Country  rose.  When  the  Master  came  away  he 
says  that  Boston  was  invented  by  a  camp  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  tents.  They  have  cannon.  Their  general  is  a 
Col.  Ward,  a  member  of  the  late  council,  and  who  served 
with  credit  in  the  last  war.  His  outposts  are  advanced  so 
near  the  town  that  they  can  talk  to  those  of  General  Gage. 

taint  of  the  moon.  Lord  North  stated  In  the  Honse  of  Peers,  In  dleciiBslnff  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  that  hereafter  all  Tessels  wotUd  be  "searched  at  MarUenead 
In  the  province  of  Salem.*'  In  1877, 1  was  asked,  across  a  dinner  table  In  Swlts. 
eriand,  bj  the  ooasin  of  a  oonspicaous  London  writer,  who  had  passed  her  whole 
life  as  a  goTemess  teaehinjg  the  girls  of  some  of  the  best  famUies  In  London, 
whether  the  Americans  haaoegan  to  colonise  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moontalnsi 
The  geography  of  this  Continent,  except  in  ootllne.  was  no  part  of  an  English 
education  until  the  unexpected  result  of  our  CItU  War  made  It  necessary  to  know 
more  about  us.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  typical  Englishman  respects  it  is  power, 
and  after  the  Union  triumphed,  both  In  arms  and  in  finance,  the  educated  Briton 
made  haste  to  study  the  phenomenon. 

By  a  **  Oazette  Extraordinary  '*  I  suppose  is  meant  what  our  newsboys  would 
now  call  a  **  Gazette  Extra." 
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"  This  looks  serious,  and  is  indeed  so,  but  the  Governor 
observed  to  me  that  the  month  of  May  is  the  time  for 
sowing  Indian  corn,  the  great  sustenance  of  the  Province, 
and  that,  unless  the  Insurgents  are  determined  to  hasten 
a  famine,  they  must  have  returned  to  their  own  habita-^ 
tions  :  especially  as  the  restraining  act  (they  had  already 
heard  of  it)  cuts  off  all  foreign  supply,  which  indeed 
generally  becomes  necessary  to  the  Province  before 
winter."* 
*  In  writing:  to  his  son  Thomas,  Hutchinson  says : 

**  London,  St.  Jambs's  Street 
81  May,  1776. 
••  My  Dear  Son, 
Captain  Darby,  in  ballast,  arrired  at  Southampton  from  Marble- 
head  the  27,  and  came  to  London  the  next  evening.    I  am  greatly 
distressed  for  yon.    Darby's  own  acconnts  confirm  many  material 
parts  of  the  narrative  from  the  congress,  and  they  that  IcnoW  htm  say 
he  deserves  credit  and  that  he  has  a  good  character :  bnt  I  think  those 
people  would  not  have  been  at  the  expense  of  a  vessel  from  Marblehead 
or  Salem  to  England  for  the  sake  of  telling  the  truth." 

On  the  same  day  Hutchinson  wrote  Gage  as  fallows : 

•*  St.  James's  Street,  31  May,  1775. 
•*  Dear  Sir,— 
The  arrival  of  Captain  Darby  from  Salem  on  the  28th  with  dis* 
patches  from  the  Congress  at  Watertown,  immediately  published  in 
the  papers,  has  caused  a  general  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  who  wish 
the  happiness  of  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  I  have  known  the  former 
interesting  events  have  been  partially  represented:  I  therefore  be^ 
lleve  with  discretion  the  representation  now  received.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate to  have  the  first  impression  made  from  that  quarter.  I  am 
informed  that  this  manoeuver  was  conducted  so  privately  that  the 
ship's  crew  did  not  know  they  were  bound  to  Bngland  until  they 

.  •  This  18  quite  In  line  with  what  Governor  Hutchinson  had  told  George  III  of 
the  resources  of  this  ProTince. 
The  King.  —  "  To  what  produce  is  your  climate  best  adapted?" 
Qov,  fftUchinsan.  —**  To  grazing.  Sir;  vour  Majesty  has  not  a  finer  Colony  for 
grass  in  all  your  dominions:    And  nothing  is  more  profitable  In  America  than 
pasture,  because  labour  is  very  dear." 
The  King,  —  **  Then  you  import  aU  your  bread  com  from  the  other  Oolonies?" 
Ooff,  Butchinson. -^ '*  JfOt  Sir,  scarce  any,  except  for  the  use  of  the  maritime 
towns.    Id  the  country  towns  the  people  raise  grain  enough  for  their  own  ex- 
pending and  sometimes  for  exportation.   They  flye  upon  coarse  bread  made  of 
rye  and  com  mixed,  and  by  long  use  they  learn  to  prefer  this  to  fiour  or  wheat 
bread." 
The  King.  —  **  What  com  ?" 

Oov.  BtacMn$on.^**  Indian  eora,  or.  as  it  is  called  in  Authors,  Maize." 
TJte  King.—**  Ay,  I  know  it.    Does  that  make  good  bread  ?" 
Gov.  Htachin$on.-'**'Sotby  Uselt,  Sir;  the  bread  will  soon  be  dry  and  husky: 
but  the  Rye  keeps  it  moist,  and  some  of  our  countiy  people  prefer  a  bushel  of 
^e  to  a  bushel  of  Wheat,  if  the  price  should  be  the  same." 
The  King.  —  **  That's  very  strange." 
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were  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  It  is  said  your  dispatches  are  on 
board  Captain  Brown,  who  sailed  some  days  before  i5arby.  I  hope 
they  are  at  hand  and  will  afford  ns  some  relief." 

Lord  Dartmouth,  the  next  day,  addresses  this  official 
communication  to  General  Gage  : 

**  Whitehall,  Ist  Junb,  1775. 

•»Sir: 

Since  my  letter  to  yon  of  27th  ult.  an  account  has  been  printed 
here,  accompanied  with  depositions  to  verify  it,  of  skirmishes  be- 
tween a  detachment  of  the  troops  under  your  command  and  different 
bodies  of  the  Provincial  Militia. 

It  appears  upon  the  fullest  inquiry  that  this  account,  which  is  chiefly 
taken  from  a  Salem  newspaper,  has  been  published  by  a  Capt.  Darby, 
who  arrived  on  Friday  or  Saturday  at  Southampton  in  a  small  vessel 
in  ballast,  directly  from  Salem,  and  from  every  circumstance,  relat- 
ing to  this  person  and  the  vessel,  it  is  evident  he  was  employed  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  to  bring  this  account,  which  is  plainly  made 
up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  every  possible  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation of  the  truth. 

From  the  answers  he  has  given  to  sucb  questions  as  have  been 
Asked,  there  is  the  greatest  probablUty  that  the  whole  amounts  to  no 
more  than  that  a  Detachment,  sent  by  you  to  destroy  Cannon  and 
Stores  collected  at  Concord  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Bebellion,  were 
fired  upon,  at  different  times,  by  the  people  of  the  Country  in  smaU 
bodies  from  behind  trees  &  houses,  but  that  the  party  effected  the 
service  they  went  upon,  and  returned  to  Boston,  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  t«ll  you  that,  the  affair  being  considered  in  that  light  by  aU 
discerning  men,  it  has  had  no  other  effect  here  than  to  raise  that  just 
indignation  which  every  honest  man  must  feel  at  the  rebelUous  con- 
duct of  the  New  England  Colonies.  At  the  name  time  It  is  very  mucli 
to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  not  some  account  from  you  of  the 
transaction,  which  I  do  not  mention  from  any  supposition  that  you 
did  not  send  the  earliest  inteUigence  of  it,  for  we  know  from  Darby 
that  a  vessel  with  dispatches  sailed  four  days  before  him.  We  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  that  vessel  with  great  impatience,  but  'till  she  ar- 
rives I  can  form  no  decisive  judgment  of  what  has  happened,  and 
therefore  can  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  that  I  am  &c,  Dartmouth.*' 

A  private  letter  from  London,  dated  the  same  day, 
reached  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown  and  was 
there  promulgated.     Here  is  an  extract : 

**  The  intelligence  by  Captain  Darby  of  the  defeat  of  General  Gage's 
men  under  Lord  Percy  by  the  Americans  on  the  19th  of  April  last  has 
given  very  general  pleasure  here,  as  the  newspapers  will  testify.  Tts 
not  with  certainty  that  one  can  speak  of  the  disposition  of  people  in 
England  with  respect  to  the  contest  with  America,  though  we  are 
clear  that  the  friends  of  America  increase  every  day,  particularly  since 
the  above  intelligence.  It  is  believed  the  ministers  have  not  as  yet 
formed  any  plan  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  April  19.  They  are 
In  total  confusion  and  consternation  and  wait  for  General  Gage's 
despatches  by  Captain  Brown." 
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Urban's  "Gentleman's  Magazine**  of  London,  for  May 
«nd  June,  1775,  contains  expressions  of  the  feeling  uwak- 
•ened  by  these  events  and  introduces  Captain  Derby  to  its 
readers  in  the  fii*st  instance  as  a  bearer  of  Government 
•dispatches.     It  accepts  his  statements  without  question. 

Gibbon  writes  again  to  Holroyd  : 

**  Bentinck  Stbest,  June  8rd,  1775. 

**The  American  news  becomes  every  hour  more  problematical. 
Darby,  the  master  of  the  ship,  has  not  condescended  to  show  to  any 
one  the  original  of  the  Salem  Gazette.  He  has  refused  to  come  to 
liord  Dartmouth,  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  though  he 
says  he  left  bis  ship  at  Southampton,  a  person  of  consequence  sent 
down  there  by  government  has  not  been  able  to  learn  the  least  news 
about  it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ship  from  New  York  is  certainly  ar- 
rived at  Bristol  with  the  report  that  a  skirmish  at  Boston  was  talked  of. 
No  news  from  Gage." 

And  again  later  in  these  words  : 

**  Though  Darby's  vessel  cannot  be  found,  it  is  pretty  clear  he  is  no 
Impostor.  He  arrived  in  his  boat  at  Southampton,  and  probably  left 
his  ship  in  some  creek  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  has  now  left  town, 
and  is  gone,  it  Is  said,  on  a  trading  voyage  to  purchase  ammunition  in 
France  and  Spain.  Do  you  not  admire  the  lenity  of  government? 
This  day  news  came  that  a  ship  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and. She  sailed  the  20th,  the  day  after  tlie  Skirmish,  and  has  brought 
a  general  confirmation  of  it.  There  was  a  report  that  evening  of  the 
arrival  of  the  "  Sukey  "  from  Gage,  but  it  certainly  is  not  true,  and 
you  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  Lord  North." 

And  so  feeling  rose  higher  as  the  mystery  deepened. 
On  June  3,  Hutchinson  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  in  these  words : 

**LoNDON,  St.  Jambs  Street,  3rd  June,  1775. 

**  Our  latest  advices  from  New  England  are  of  a  very  serious  na- 
ture to  all ;  they  are  very  distressing  to  me,  who  am  so  immediately 
interested  in  them.  Bella  I  Horrida  Bella!  We  have  only  one  side, 
the  Congress  at  Watertown  having  sent  a  light  schooner  which  has 
been  arrived  six  or  seven  days  and  no  intelligence  yet  from  the  Gen- 
eral ;  until  tbMt  arrives,  sentiments  upon  measures  seem  to  be  sus- 
pended. I  hear  one  and  another  of  the  king's  ministers  say  there  is 
no  receding.  And  yet  to  think  of  going  on  makes  me  shudder.  May 
God  Almighty  order  the  event  in  mercy  to  my  unhappy  country  I" 

On  that  day  Hutchinson'jmakes  this  entry  in  his  diary  : 
**  June  3rd.  Went  into  the  City  to  Mr.  Lane's  counting 
room."     [Lane  and  Eraser  were  for  several  generations 
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the  London  correspondents  of  the  Derby  family.]  "  Found 
that  Captain  Darby  had  not  been  seen  since  the  first  in* 
stant ;  that  he  had  a  letter  of  credit  from  Lane  on  some 
house  in  Spain.  Afterwards  I  saw  Mr.  Pownall"  [assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  under  Lord  Dartmouth]  ""  at  Lord 
Dartmouth's  office,  where  I  carried  Colonel  Pickman'^ 
[of  Salem]  **and  Pownall  was  of  opinion  Darby  was  gone 
to  Spain  to  purchase  ammunition,  arms,  &c.  We  are 
still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  action  in 
Massachusetts.  Vessels  are  arrived  at  Bristol,  which  met 
with  other  vessels  on  their  passage,  and  received  as  news 
that  there  had  been  a  battle,  but  could  tell  no  particulars.*^ 

The  entry  in  the  same  diary  for  June  4th  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Mr.  Keene  "  [a  member  of  Parliament]  ^  called,  and 
seems  much  affected  with  the  American  news.  He  gave 
a  hint  about  the  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops,  but 
seemed  to  suppose  them  to  serve  as  a  suppletory  for  troops 
to  go  from  home,  rather  than  to  be  sent  to  America  them- 
selves. 

**Wind  still  easterly  and  no  intelligence. 

^  It  is  said  that  Darby  left  his  lodgings  the  first  instant^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  sailed.  Mr.  Pownall  sent  to 
Southampton  to  inquire,  and  the  collector  knew  of  no 
such  vessel  there.  It  is  supposed  he  left  her  in  some 
small  harbor  or  inlet  and  came  in  his  boat  to  Southamp- 
ton. Many  people  began  to  complain  of  the  publication^ 
and  wondered  he  had  not  been  taken  up  and  examined. 
He  took  a  letter  of  credit,  Colonel  Pickman  intimated^ 
for  Spain.  He  has  said  to  some  that  he  had  a  vessel  gone 
or  going  to  Spain  with  a  cai*go  of  fish  :  to  others,  that  he 
was  going  for  a  load  of  mules.'' 

A  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  New  York  *'  Grazette 
and  Mercury  "  makes  this  explanation  of  the  quandary  in 
which  Derby's  seamanship  had  placed  the  ministry  :  ^*The 
ship  SuKBT  not  yet  arriving,  on  board  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment dispatches  are,  causes  much  altercation  among 
the  politicians.  And  yet  it  is  what  happens  every  day  in 
the  commercial  world. 

**  Captain  Darby's  ship  which  brought  over  the  printed 
account,  is  a  small  vessel  of  about  60  tons,  schooner 
rigged,  and  quite  light ;  and  the  ship  Sukbt  is  a  large 
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ship,  about  200  tons,  and  heavily  loaded  to  a  capital 
house  in  the  Boston  trade.  These  circumstances  may 
very  well  account  for  the  difference  of  time  between  the 
arrival  of  the  two  ships." 

On  June  9th  the  "  Sukey  "  with  Gage's  dispatch  arrived 
at  last.  It  did  not  much  allay  the  feverish  unrest. 
Hutchinson's  diary  contains  this  entry  for  June  10th  : 
"  A  lieutenant  in  the  navy  arrived  about  noon  at  Lord 
Dartmouth's  office.  Mr.  Pownall  gave  me  notice,  know- 
ing my  anxiety ;  but  though  relieved  from  suspense,  yet 
received  but  little  comfort,  from  the  accounts  themselves 
being  much  the  same  with  what  Darby  brought.  The 
material  difference  is  the  declaration  by  Smith,  who  was  the 
commander  of  the  first  party  though  not  present  at  the  first 
action,  that  the  inhabitants  fired  first,  and  though  by  the  re- 
turns only  63  were  killed  outright,  yet  157  were  wounded, 
and  24  missing ;  which  upon  the  whole  is  a  greater  num- 
ber than  Darby  reported  but  not  so  many  killed." 

A  private  letter  from  Leeds,  dated  June  10,  says  : 

.  .  .  **  One  of  the  Lords  in  administration  was  actaallj  at  St. 
Danstan's  Charcli  on  Thursday  evening  to  offer  np  his  prayers  for  the 
arriyal  of  the  Sukey,  and  good  news  from  the  king's  friends  in  America." 

The  London  Press  contained  this  comment  : 

•*  To  THB  PUBLICK. 

••  London,  Junk  12,  1775. 

'*  When  the  news  of  a  massacre  first  arrived,  the  pensioned  writer 
of  the  Gazette  entreated  the  publick  *  to  suspend  their  judgment,  as 
Government  had  received  no  tidings  of  the  matter.'  It  was  added 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  despatches  from  General 
Oagey  by  a  vessel  called  the  Sukey,'  The  publick  have  suspended  their 
judgment ;  they  have  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Sukey  ;  and  the  humane 
part  of  mankind  have  wished  that  the  fatal  tale  related  by  Captain 
Derby  might  prove  altogether  fictitious.  To  the  great  grief  of  every 
thinking  man,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  both 
the  accounts.  The  Americans  have  given  their  narrative  of  the  mas- 
sacre ;  the  favourite  official  servants  have  given  a  Scotch  account  of 
the  skirmish.  In  what  one  material  fact  do  the  two  relations,  when 
contrasted  with  each  other,  disagree?  The  Americans  said  *  that  a 
detachment  of  the  King's  Troops  advanced  towards  Concord;  that 
they  attempted  to  secure  two  bridges  on  dilTerent  roads  beyond  Con- 
cord; that  when  they  reached  Lexington  they  found  a  body  of  Provin- 
cials exercising  on  a  green ;  that  on  discovering  the  Provincial  militia 
thus  employed,  the  King's  Troops  caUed  out  to  them  to  disperse, 
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damned  them  for  a  parcel  of  rebels,  and  killed  one  or  two,  as  the  most 
effectnal  method  of  intimidating  the  rest.'  This  the  writer  of  the 
Scotch  account  in  the  Gazette  styles,  •  marching  up  to  the  rebels  to 
inquire  the  reason  of  being  so  assembled.'  Both  relations,  however, 
agree  in  this,  that  a  question  was  asked;  the  pensioned  varnisher 
only  saying  that  it  was  asked  in  a  civil  way,  attended  with  the  loss  of 
blood. 

*'Thus  far,  then,  the  facts,  in  every  material  circumstance,  precisely 
^^ee ;  and  as  yet,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Salem 
Gazette  is  to  the  full  as  authentlck  as  our  Government  paper,  which, 
as  a  literary  composition,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Kingdom. 

**The  Salem  Gazette  assured  us  t£it  the  King's  Troops  were  compelled 
to  return  from  Concord;  that  a  handful  of  militia  put  them  to  rout, 
and  killed  and  wounded  several  as  they  fled.  Is  this  contradicted  in 
the  English  Gazette f  quite  the  contrary;  it  is  conflrmed.  The  Scotch 
account  of  the  skirmish  acknowledges  that  *  on  the  hasty  return  of 
the  troops  from  Concord,  they  were  very  much  annoyed,  and  several 
of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.'  The  Scotch  account  also  adds 
*  that  the  Provincials  kept  up  a  scattering  Are  daring  the  whole  of  the 
march  of  the  King's  Troops  of  fifteen  miles,  by  which  means  several 
of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.'  If  the  American  Militia  *  kept 
up  a  scattering  Are  on  the  King's  Troops,  of  fifteen  miles,'  the  Pro- 
vinciais  must  have  pursued,  and  the  Reg^ulars  must  have  fied,  which 
confirms  the  account  given  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  wherein  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Regulars  •  were  forced  to  retreat.*  Whether  they  marched 
like  mutes  at  a  funeral,  or  whether  they  fied  like  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  present  ministry  who  were  amongst  the  rebel  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cullodon,  is  left  entirely  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader ; 
though  it  should  seem  that  a  scattering  fire,  poured  in  upon  a  retreat- 
ing enemy  for  fifteen  miles  together,  would  naturally,  like  goads  ap- 
plied to  the  sides  of  oxen,  make  them  march  off  as  fast  as  they  could. '* 

July  1st,  Dartmouth  sent  Gnge  this  mild  rebuke : 

"Whitbhall,  l8t  July,  1775. 

**  Sir  :  On  the  10th  of  last  month  in  the  mornins:.  Lieutenant  Nunn 
arrived  at  my  office  with  your  despatch  containing  an  account  of 
the  transaction  on  the  19th  of  April  of  which  the  public  had  before 
received  intelligence  by  a  schooner,  to  all  appearances  sent  by  the 
enemies  of  government,  on  purpose  to  make  an  impression  here  by 
representing  the  affair  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  rebel  Pro- 
vincials in  a  light  the  most  favorable  to  their  own  view.  Their  industry 
on  this  occasion  had  its  effect,  in  leaving  for  some  days  a  f^se  im- 
pression upon  people's  minds,  and  I  mention  it  to  you  with  a  hope 
that,  in  any  future  event  of  importance,  it  will  be  thought  proper, 
both  by  yourself  and  the  admiral,  to  send  your  dispatches  by  one  of 
the  light  vessels  of  the  fieet.'" 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  the  state  of  panic  into 
which  the  arrival   of  the  Salem   sailor  plunged  British 

*  Dartmouth's  dlBpatch  from  Qave.  with  its  Indosnres,  is  printed  in  fall  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachnsetts  historical  Society,  Vol.  xiv,  pp.848-SS. 
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society  near  the  throne.     A  word  will  be  pardoned  ex- 
plaining  the  scheme  upon  which  Captain  Derby  acted. 

The  hot,  tumultuous  April  day  of  blood  was  scarcely 
over  before  the  more  sagacious  of  the  Patriots  about  Bos- 
ton were  planning  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  new  sit- 
uation. It  was  their  first  care  to  show  that  they  were 
within  the  law ;  not  the  aggressors,  —  not  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  the  realm,  but  champions  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  Let  them  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words. 

Three  days  after  the  battle,  Saturday,  April  22nd,  the 
Provincial  Congress  sat  at  Concord,  and  voted  a  com- 
mittee "  to  take  depositions  in  perpetuam  from  which  a 
full  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Gage  in  the  route  to  and  from  Concord  on  Wednes- 
day last  may  be  collected  to  be  sent  to  England  by  the 
first  ship  from  Salem."  Captain  Richard  Derby,  a  retired 
shipmaster  of  Salem,  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of 
that  Congress.  It  had  organized  itself  at  Salem  in  the 
preceding  October.  He  hud  been  present  at  the  North 
Bridge  in  Salem  in  February,  and  had  helped  to  frustrate 
there  Gage's  attempt  to  seize  some  nineteen  ships'  guns 
which  were  being  mounted  ibr  the  use  of  Massachusetts 
as  field  artillery.  Eight  of  these  guns  belonged  to  him. 
He  had  suffered,  both  in  purse  and  person,  from  the  arro- 
gance of  the  ministerial  policy,  and  was  ready  on  the  in- 
stant to  do  what  he  could  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  He  was  engaged  at  the  moment,  as 
a  prosperous  merchant,  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  In  this  trade  he  employed, 
for  the  most  part,  small  craft  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden. 
The  typical  seagoing  schooner  of  the  period  is  here  depict- 
ed from  a  painting  of  the  "Baltick,"  one  of  the  three 
water-color  drawings  of  her  in  possession  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  though  the  **  Baltick  "  was  not  owned  by  Captain 
Derby.''    The  spirit  in  which  Captain  Derby  received  news 

T  The  relatlTe  tonnage  of  trading  craft  before  and  since  the  Beyolntion  is  a 
point  of  Interest.  Wlfllam  Orav's  great  fleet,  claimed  to  have  been  at  times  the 
largest  In  the  country,  when  It  old  not  employ  lighters,  came  np  the  South  Rlyer 
to  ms  little  wharf,  which  was  located  at  the  South  Bridge.  Richard  Derby,  at 
yarious  dates,  owned  amongst  his  fleet  the  schooner  **  Three  Brothers,"  of  flfty- 
flve  tons,  nayigated  by  a  master,  mate,  and  three  men,  which  was  captured,  July, 
1759,  by  a  Brltlah  Prlyateer,  and  which  was  bound  to  St.  Eustatlaln  1761 ;  also  the 
**  Betsey,"  of  flftv  tons,  taken  in  1761  by  a  French  Cruiser  between  Newfound- 
land and  Guadeloupe;  also  the  twenty -ton  schooner  **Mary,"  sailing,  in  1762,. 
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of  the  firat  bloodshed  appears  in  hU  letter  of  instructions 
to  Captain  Uathorne,  not  before  in  print,  which  follows : 


"Salkm,  May  y«  9, 1776. 
**  Capt.  Dan^  Hathorx  of  Schooner  Patty,  West  Indies  : 

**SlR 

''  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  home,  bat  things  are  in 
such  a  confused  state  I  know  not  what  to  write  you.  Boston  is  now 
blocked  up  by  at  least  30,000  men.  We  have  had  no  action  since  y 
19  of  April,  which  was  very  bloody.  They,  y«  Regulars,  came  out  in 
y«  night,  silently  up  Cambridge  river,  and  got  almost  to  Concord  be- 
fore day,  so  that  y*  country  had  a  very  short  time  to  get  out.  Had 
we  had  one  hour  longer  not  a  soul  of  those  blood-thirsty  creatures 
would  ever  have  reached  Boston.  However,  they  got  a  dire  drubbing 
so  that  they  have  not  played  y«  Yankee  tune  since.  We  have  lost  a 
number  of  brave  men  but  we  have  killed,  taken  and  rendered  Justice, 
I  believe,  at  least  8  to  1,  and  I  believe  such  a  spirit  never  was,  every- 
body striving  to  excel.  We  have  no  Tories,  saving  what  is  now  shut 
up  in  Boston  or  gone  off.  There  hath  not  been  as  yet  any  stopping 
of  y*  trade,  so  I  would  have  you  get  a  load  of  molasses  as  good  and 
cheap  and  as  quick  as  you  can  and  proceed  home.  If  you  have  not 
sold,  and  y*  markets  are  bad  where  you  are,  you  have  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed any  other  ways,  either  to  y*  Mole,  Jamaica,  or  to  make  a  fresh 


with  tliree  men,  to  Cape  Francois  and  the  laUnd  of  Hlspantola;  also  the 
Hchooners  "  Polly "  and  "  Banger,"  besides  the  "  Patty,"  Captain  Hathorne. 
Few  of  the  Custom  House  boolu,  kept  before  the  Bevolution,  are  at  the  State 
House,  and  their  loss  Is  In  no  way  accounted  for  unless  by  the  fire  of  October, 
1774,  at  Town  House  Square,  or  by  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17, 1776.  The 
Records  made  between  1774  and  1789  have  not  been  traced  at  all,  although  the 
State  Archives  contain  seven  volumes  of  maritime  papers  dated  between  177S 
and  1781.  The  system  of  admeasurement  has,  of  course,  been  changed  several 
times,  so  that  the  relative  capacity  of  bottoms  Is  not  to  be  exactly  esmnated  by 
the  nominal  tonnage  of  to-day. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Special  Deputy  Collector  Hltchlngs  of  the  Custom  House  at 
this  port,  for  these  facts  : 

The  first  Act  of  Congress  since  the  Constitution,  for  the  admeasurement  of 
vessels,  was  passed  Aug.  4, 1790.  It  was  modified  by  Act  of  March  8, 1799,  which 
did  not  change  the  method,  and  thl^  system  continued  until  the  Act  of  May  6, 
1864,  which  made  the  nominal  tonnage  of  a  vessel  less.  For  Instance,  the  Schr. 
**  Montezuma,"  measuring  99  3-95  under  Act  of  Aug.  4,  1790,  measured  05  19-100 
tons  under  Act  of  May  6, 1864.  The  Act  of  Aug.  S,  1882,  allowed  the  deduction  of 
rtpaces  for  crew  on  the  gross  tonnage,  not  to  exceed  5  j>er  cent.  This  made  the 
Montezuma's  tonnage  65 19.100  gross,  —61  9:t-100  net.  The  Act  of  March  5,  1895, 
allowed  the  deduction  of  all  spaces  which  the  crew  occupied,  and  that  part  of 
the  cabin  used  exclusively  by  the  Master:  also  that  part  used  for  Boatswain's 
stores.  Anchor  gear.  Steering  gear,  Chart-house  and  Storage  of  sails,  not  to  ex- 
ceed S  1-2  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage,  so  that  the  present  nominal  tonnage  nets 
a  little  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  1790. 

There  Is  no  information  on  file  at  the  Custom  House  of  this  Port  governing  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  prior  to  the  above  dates,  but  If  the  pre-revolutlonary  system 
of  admeasurement  was  like  that  adopted  in  1790,  which,  In  the  absence  of  flg- 
ures,  seems  improbable,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  **  Quero,"  measuring^ 
tons,  would  If  measured  since  March.  1800,  net  only  89  2-S  tons.  The  size  of  these 
vessels,  carrying  a  few  guns,  used  in  foreign  trade  and  encountering  all  the  perils 
of  freebooters,  privateers,  and  hostile  navies,  besides  those  of  Atlantic  naviga- 
tion, cannot  but  excite  "our  special  wonder." 

See  the  Driver  Family  by  Harriet  Ruth  Waters-Cooke  (1889)  pp.  108-1S.  Also 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  "  Blias  Hasket  Derby."  Vol.  xxzvr,  pp.  14»-93. 
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bottom,  or  anything  else  that  yon  may  think  likely  to  help  y  Toyage, 
but  always  to  keep  your  money  in  yonr  own  hands. 

1  remain  your  friend  and  employer, 
pr.  Capt.  Clbaysulnd  Biohabd  Dbbbt." 

Captain  Richard  Derby  owned  at  that  time  a  little,  fast- 
sailing  schooner  called  the  "Qiiero,"  of  62  tons  burden — 
a  mere  yacht — and  to  prepare  so  small  a  craft  for  sea  would 
take  but  little  time,  and  would  employ  but  few  hands,  so 
that  the  secret  could  be  the  better  kept.  He  offered  her  to 
the  Congress.  Captain  Derby's  two  sons,  Richard  Junior, 
and  John,  enlisted  with  him  in  the  venture.     His  younger 


son,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  was  in  his  counting-room  keep- 
ing books.  Richard  was  to  fit  out  and  John,  thirty-four 
years  old,  was  to  command  the  **  Quero.**®  In  a  very  few 
days  she  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor.  Gage's  dispatch  by 
the  Royal  express-packet ''  Sukey  "  had  sailed,  April  84 ; 

•  A  LatlnlBt  miffbt  Bay  that  the  Qutro  had  been  well  named,  for  a  oraft  Uiat 
waa  to  play  at  "hlde-and-jeel;"  with  the  British  Nayy.  In  point  of  fact  there  waa 
a  flahlng  nonnd  abont  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Sable,  known  as 
the  "Banl  of  Quero,"  and  mnoh  frequented  by  our  hardy  fisher-folk  in  former 
years.  Also  there  is  a  river  in  Honduras,  bearing  the  name  "Quero."  and  flowing 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  river  would  not  be  unknown  to  our  traders  in  the 
West  Indies.  From  one  or  the  other  of  these  the  brave  little  schooner  doubtless 
got  her  name.  There  is  a  town  of  <*Quero"  in  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  another 
In  Italy.  But  these  are  both  interior  towns  in  no  way  related  to  American  com. 
meroe.  What  **Quero'*  means  in  these  connections,  the  linguists  must  determine. 
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but  that  gave  no  uneasineBS,  for  the  packet  was  slow  and 
deep-laden.  The  first  diflSculty  to  be  encountered  was  in 
getting  out  of  port.  The  ^  Lively  "  frigate,  destined  soon 
after  to  fire  the  opening  shot  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  then  on 
guard  ofi^  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Marblehead  and  Beverly, 
to  enforce  the  Port  Bill  and  search  every  out-going  and 
in-coming  vessel. 

The  Congress  at  Watertown  had,  on  April  26th,  passed 
a  vote  accrediting  to  Franklin  Captain  Derby's  mission, 
and  reciting  the  grievances  which  had  produced  the  out- 
break.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"In  Provincial  Congress,  Watertown,  April  26,  1775. 
*'  To  the  Hon.  Benjaion  Frankun,  Esq.,  London  : 

'*Sir:  From  the  entire  confidence  we  repose  in  yonr  faithfulness 
and  abilities,  we  consider  it  the  happiness  of  this  Colony  that  the  Im- 
portant trust  of  agency  for  it,  on  this  day  of  nneqnalled  distress,  is 
devolyed  on  yonr  hands ;  and  we  doubt  not  your  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Uberties  of  mankind  wiU  make  every  possible  exertion 
in  our  behalf  a  pleasure  to  you,  although  our  circumstances  will  com- 
pel us  often  to  interrupt  your  repose  by  matters  that  will  surely  give 
you  pain.  A  single  instance  hereof  is  the  occasion  of  the  present 
letter ;  the  contents  of  this  packet  will  be  our  apology  for  troubling 
you  with  it.  From  these  you  will  see  how  and  by  whom  we  are  at 
last  plunged  into  the  horrours  of  a  most  unnatural  war.  Our  enemies, 
we  are  told,  have  despatched  to  Oreat  Britain  a  fallacious  account  of 
the  tragedy  they  have  begun ;  to  prevent  the  operation  of  which  to 
the  publick  injury,  we  have  engaged  the  vessel  that  conveys  this  to 
you  as  a  packet  in  the  service  of  this  Colony,  and  we  request  your 
assistance  in  supplying  Captain  Derby,  who  commands  her,  with  such 
necessaries  as  he  shall  want,  on  the  credit  of  your  constituents  in 
MaBs<iehu$eU$'Bay,  But  we  most  ardently  wish  that  the  several  pa- 
pers herewith  enclosed  may  be  immediately  printed  and  dispersed 
through  every  Town  in  England,  and  especially  communicated  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London^ 
that  they  may  take  such  order  thereon  as  they  may  think  proper;  and 
we  are  confident  your  fidelity  will  make  such  improvement  of  them 
as  shall  convince  all  who  are  not  determined  to  be  in  everlasting 
blindness,  that  it  is  the  united  efforts  of  both  Englandt  that  must  save 
either.  But  whatever  price  our  brethren  in  one  may  be  pleased  to  put 
on  their  constitutional  liberties,  we  are  authorized  to  assure  you  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  are  inflex- 
ibly resolved  to  sell  theirs  only  at  the  price  of  their  lives. 

**  Signed  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Congress : 

Jos.  Warren,  President  pro  tern,** 

The  following  order  had  previously  passed,  the  same 
day: 

"In  provincial  Congress,  Watertown,  Apr  26-1775 
**  Ordered  that  y*  Hona  Richd  Derby,  Esq',  be  &  he  here- 
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by  is  impowered  to  fit  out  bis  vessel  as  a  packet  to  Oreat 
Britain  in  y^  Service  of  this  Colony  &  to  Charge  y^  Col- 
ony with  y*  hire  of  y*  Vessel  &  all  other  expences  which 
he  shall  be  at  for  port  charges  Yictuelling,  necessaries  &c 

^  Ordered  that  a  Committee  be  now  appointed  to  draught 
a  letter  to  y^  agent  of  this  Colony  Benjamin  Franklin 
Esqre  to  be  sent  with  y*  papers  now  preparing  for  G. 
Britain  &  that  y®  agent  be  desired  to  supply  Capt.  John 
Derby  with  such  Necessaries  as  he  shall  want,  on  y*  Credit 
of  this  Colony  &  to  assist  &  serve  sd  Capt.  Derby  in  any 
other  respect. 

''Ordered  that  Henry  Gardner,  Esqre,  deliver  to  the 
Hon*  Richard  Derby,  Esqre,  Thirteen  Pounds,  Six  Shill- 
ings &  eight  pence  for  fitting  out  his  vessel  as  a  packet  in 
y*  service  of  this  Colony." 

Endorsed  "  order  for  fitting  out  a  packet  handed  in  by 
y®  Committee  of  safety  and  passed  as  an  order,  April  26, 
1775." 

At  last,  on  the  27th  of  April,  sailing  orders  passed  the 
Congress.  And  the  *^  Quero  "  seems  to  have  escaped  at 
some  hour  of  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th. 
Whether  the  order  to  land  in  Ireland  was  meant  in  good 
faith  to  be  observed,  or  merely  as  a  blind.  Captain  Derby 
appears  to  have  disregarded  it.  The  vote  of  April  27  was 
as  follows : 

'*  Besolved :  that  Captain  Derby  be  directed  and  he  hereby  is  directed 
to  make  for  Dnblin  or  any  other  good  port  in  Ireland,  and  from  thence 
to  cross  to  Scotland  or  England,  and  hasten  to  London.  This  direc- 
tion is  given  that  so  he  may  escape  all  enemies  that  may  be  in  the 
chops  of  the  channel  to  stop  the  commnnication  of  the  ProviDcial  in- 
telligence to  the  agent.  He  will  forthwith  deliver  his  papers  to  the 
agent  on  reaching  London. 

J.  Wabrxn,  chairman. 
**  P.  S.    You  are  to  keep  this  order  a  profound  secret  from  every 
person  on  earth." 

Thus  stoutly  equipped  the  Salem  Captain  gave  himself 
to  the  work  in  hand.  He  made  the  best  of  his  way  across 
the  ocean  and  reached  port  after  a  twenty-nine  days  pas- 
sage—  a  good  passage  in  those  days.  Just  where  he 
m^e  land  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  conjecture  that 
he  was  put  ashore  in  a  boat  in  some  inlet  of  the  Isle  of 
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Wight,  haying  put  bi$  first  officer  in  command,  and  ordered 
the  "^Quero  **  to  Falmouth,  at  the  southwestern  extremity 


of  England,  and  that  he  crossed  by  public  conveyance  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Southampton,  and  thence  pushed  on 
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to  London,  would  seem  to  explain  all  the  facts  that  are 
absolutely  known.  The  ^  Quero  ^  can  hardly  have  been 
at  Southampton  9  from  the  fact  that  the  Customs  Officers 
in  that  section,  acting  upon  urgent  directions  from  White- 
hall, could  find  no  trace  of  her.  The  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful landing  would  seem  to  have  been  better  almost 
anywhere  than  in  the  Channel  and  close  by  Portsmouth, 
the  great  naval  station.  Yet  the  point  was  near  London, 
and  American  sailors  were  at  home  in  those  waters,  and 
the  boldest  risk  is  often  the  safest.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other Captain  Derby  reached  London  unmolested.  May  28, 
and  with  his  startling  intelligence  set  the  Kingdom  on  fire. 
The  bills  render^  for  this  extraordinary  service  are 
unique  and,  together  with  the  action  of  the  Congress,  are 
to  be  read  in  fiiU  in  the  Archives  of  Massachusetts.  It 
will  be  noted  that  while  the  Derbys  were  wonderfully 
favored  in  avoiding  collisions  with  the  King's  Navy  they 
did  not  wholly  escape  doing  violence  to  the  King's  Eng- 
lish. They  only  asserted  that  common  eighteenth-century 
right,  now  so  generally  renounced,  which  made  the  spell- 
ing of  the  mother  tongue,  at  that  day,  a  ^  matter  of  pri- 
vate judgment."  The  bill  for  fitting  out  the  **  Quero  "  was 
rendered  by  Richard  Derby,  Jr.,  and  was  paid  to  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  August  1,  1775.  William  Gray,  the  great 
merchant,  seems  to  have  contributed  £10,  sterling,  to- 
wards her  outfit.     The  voucher  is  in  these  words : 

the  Province  Massachusetts-Bay  to  Richard  Derby  Jn.  D'  for  the 
Hire  Ylctuellng,  Port  Charges,  Portledg  BiU,  &c  for  the  Schooner 
Qnero,  Voyage  from  Salem  In  New  England  to  Great  Britain  and  back 
to  Salem  aforesaid.  In  the  Service  of  this  Coloney  —  viz :  with  Depo- 
sitions relative  to  Battle  of  Lexington. 

1776. 

th 
April  26        To  8  barrils  Bread  w.  2.  8.  0  N.  a  26/i  p  8.    9.    8. 

To  1  has.  Beans  6/.  1 1/2  bns.  Pease  a  4/         .  12.     . 
To  1"  .  .  Flour  18/.  26'»»  Candles  a  9  «  1. 16.    9 

Charges  of  Clearing  at  the  Several 
Offices  8     .      . 

To  20  Tuns  Ballnst  a  2/8  176  feet  Plank 

(.P.  Measure)  a  8/  .p  8.  7.    4. 

To  2  Cords  wood  a  18/4*  p  Smith,  Tuttle,  & 
th  Palf ry  f or  Labour  16/,  2.   1.   8. 

July    19  To  the  am.  of  Mens  wages  as  p  Portledg  Bill  66. 17.  Ill 

Hire  of  Vessell  from  26*»»  April  to  19^  July 
following  is  2  MO  &  24  days  for  62 Tuns 
a  6/.  p  Tun  p  M^  62.   1.  6. 
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Prem.  of  Iiuiiiranceon  £800-oat  &  home 

a6p  18. 

Entry  at  the  Custom  Hoase  tIz.  Coll.        15.6 

N.  Office  6.9 

Camp.  4.6 

Impo.  Off*.  6.- 


1.  11.  9  Sterlc 
is  2.    2.   4 


£  148.  9.  2  1/2 

1775 

Aprtl  27    C.  by  Cash  Rec«.  p  W».  Gray  £10.Stcrlf. 

July  19th      by  8  barrils  BeeMO/  6. 

Retu<i.  iQ  2  banils  Pork  a  54/.  5.  8 

the  Schoo-         2  barrils  Bread  w.  1«.  8<i.  26U»  a  25/4  2.  10.  2 

ner  — 

27.  4.  10 

£  116.  4.  4  1/2 

Salem  25  Jaly  1775 
Errors  Excepted 
Richard  Derby  Jn'. 

Salem  25  Jaly  1775.    Please  Order  the  Amount  of  the  Above  Account 
to  be  paid  M'  Ellas  Hasket  Derby,  for  acc«.  of 

Richard  Derby  J». 

Bidid.  Derby*i  account 
Doc.  Church 
Coll  Orne 
Capt.  Batchelder 

Rich*.  Derby's  ace* 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  having  examined  the  inclosed  acc^ 
of  Richard  Derby  Esq'  &  John  Derby  find  them  properly  vouched  & 
right  cast,  and  w<>  recommend  that  Directions  be  given  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  this  Province  to  discharge  the  within  Acc^  agreable  to  the 
Orders  annexed  to  said  Acc^. 

pr  Benia  Church  jun'.  Chairman. 
The  House  of  Representatives  Aug««  1  1775. 

Resolved.    That  there  be  paid  to  Rich<>.  Derby  j'  Esq',  or  his 
Order  out  of  the  publlck  Treasury  of  this  Colony  the  sum  of  £116.- 
4-4  1/2  in  full  of  the  within  account- 
sent  up  for  concurrence 
Jas :  Warren  Speak' 
Aug*.  1-*  1775. 
In  Council  read  &  Concurred 

Attest  P  Morton,  Secr^^  pro  iemp. 
Consented  to 

James  Otis  Eldad  Taylor 

W  Sever  Mich" :  Farley 

B  Greenleaf  Jabez  Fisher 
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W  Spooner  Moses  Gill 

Caleb  Cashing  John  Taylor 

John  Wbetcomb  B  White 

Jed*'.  Foster  Cha  Channcy 

B  Lincoln 

88 

r^  Ent* 

Z    Grant  to  Rich*  Derby 

£    of  116.4/4  1/2- 

5    August  1.1776 

S    Recorded  page  29 

a  9-  -NO.  i 

The  modest  account  rendered  by  Captain  JohnlDerby 
himself,  in  which  he  estimates  his  splendid  service  as  of 
DO  money  value,  finding  remuneration  enough  in  his  suc- 
cess, must  be  seen  in  faosimtle.  It  seems  to  show  that 
he  bad  been  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  landed  in  that 
region,  and  had  reembarked  for  home  at  or  near  Falmouth. 

This  is  a  transcript  of  it  with  its  endorsements : 

The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  John  Derby  D' : 
in  Schooner  Qnero 
1776 
AprlU    To  Sondry  Stores  for  my  Passage  to  England  5.    0.  0. 

28 
May      To  Expences  at  the  Island  White  &  Soathampton 
To  my  Expences  &  Post  Cliaise  hire  from  Southamp- 
ton to  London  80  miles  a  9<>  p  mile 
My  Expences  in  London 

Post  Chaise  hire  from  London  to  Falmouth  in  the 
west  of  England  by  the  way  of  Portsmouth  294 
miles  a  9<>  p  mile,  Except  the  two  First  Stages  from 
London  which  is  1/  p  mile 
To  My  Expences  from  London  to  Falmouth 
To  paid  the  Sarcher  &  waiters  at  Falmouth 
Sum  See  Coles  for  Fireing 

To  Light  money,  Pierage,  &  Clearance  at  Castle  &c 
Z^    Bread  a  19/  &  Carriage 
56ii»    Beef  a  8«,  \2^^  Candles  a  90 
Small  Bear,  Qreans  &c  for  the  People 
To  Boat  hire  to  Fill  our  warter  at  Falmouth 
To  my  Private  Expences  at  Falmouth 
To  Sundry  Nececary  Stores  for  my  Passage  home  to  \ 

New  England     jS.  16.0 
To  my  time  in  Executing  the  Yoige  from  hence  to 

London  k  Back 


8. 
\ 

/4. 

6.  0 

16.0 

7. 

17.0 

11. 

8.0 

2. 

6.0 

1. 

0.0 

1. 

4.0 

8. 

12.  0 

2. 

17.8 

1. 

8.0 

1. 

16.  0 

4.0 

2. 

0.0 

! 


Starling      £    67.  0.  8 
Salem  26  July  1776 
Errors  Excepted 

John  Derby 

Fleas  to  pay  the  within  to  M' :  Ealias  Basket  Derby  k  youll  oblige 
your  Very  Humble  Sarvant 

John  Derby 
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In  the 
House  of  Representaii? ei  Aug**  1*^  1775 

Betolved  that  there  be  paid  oot  of  the  pabUck  Treatory  of  this 
Colony  to  M'  John  Derby  or  his  Order  the  sum  of  £  57.  0.  8  sterling 
agreable  to  the  within  Account 

Sent  np  for  Concorrence 

Jas :  Warren  Speak* 

Aug*  l*  1775 
In  Council  read  k  concurred 

Attest  P  Morton  Secr^  protemp 

Consented  to 

James  Otis  Mich^ :  Farley 

W  Sever  Jabex  Fisher 

B  Greenleaf  Moses  Gill 

W  Spooner  John  Taylor 

Caleb  Cashing  [Bndoned :] 

J  Winthrop  Entl^  40 

John  Whetcomb  Cap*  John  Derby's 

Jed^  Foster  ac*  granted  57/8 

B  Lincoln  Stert  August  1 1775 

Bldad  Taylor  Recorded  page  81 

Cha  Chauncy  doc'  Church)  9-  N*.  « 

Coll  Orne)  * 

Cap*  Batchleder)  com*^ 

The  Quero's  inward  manifest,  sworn  to  at  the  Salem 
Impost  Office,  Jaly  19,  by  William  Carlton,^  Master,  de- 

•WhAi  manner  of  men  were  the  Carltons  a  word  will  iUottrate.  There  were 
two  brother! :  Col.  Samnel  Cmrlton,  whose  letter  from  Valley  Forge,  nerer  before 
printed,  has  the  ring  of  true  metal.  For  him  Carlton  street  was  named.  William 
Carlton  married  a  rtdtnv  and  was  the  father  of  a  son  and  namesake  who  edited 
In  soocesslon  the  Salem  Gazette  and  the  Essex  Register.  Both  were  shlpmastera 
in  the  employ-  of  Capt.  Derby. 

<*  When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,"  says  the  Tenerable  George  Bea 
Cinrwen,  **my  great-rrandfather,  Col.  SamuelCarlton,  was  In  England.  He  came 
home  at  once,  went  to  his  boose  on  Union  street,  and  hired  a  dnunmer  and  fifer 
to  go  with  him  through  Essex  street  to  Buffom's  Comer,  to  see  If  he  could  drum 
up  a  company  of  Tolunteers;  he  didn't  succeed:  but  the  next  day  he  went  up  to 
Buffum's  Comer  again  with  his  drummer  and  nfer  and  got  a  company  together 
and  took  them  down  to  his  house  on  Union  street,  and  drilled  them.  After  he 
got  them  drilled  he  went  oflF  to  the  war  with  them  taking  the  command :  he  very 
soon  rose  to  be  Colonel  and  General  Washington  spoke  In  the  highest  terms  of 
him,  describing  him  as  one  of  the  most  Intrepid  officers  he  had  under  him.  The 
Colonel  took  a  pane  of  glass  out  of  one  of  his  front  windows  and  put  in  a 
wooden  one  instead  and  painted  on  it  ThUpane  pctyt  no  Tax** 

ThUis  his  letter: 

Camp  Yallbt  Fobob,  BCab.  list,  1778. 
Dbar  Child, 

With  pleasure  I  recelTcd  yours  of  the  14th  inst.^y  Mr.  Harris  who  informs 
me  the  famllr  are  well,  whlcn  I  reiolce  to  hear.  Ton  make  mention  of  hard 
times.  Don*t  let  that  expression  roll  oyer  the  tongue  or  come  from  the  point  of 
a  pen  of  a  daughter  of  a  patriot,  which  by  the  way  I  haye  the  honor  to  bear  that 
character.  Hard  times  1  nard  times!  No,  there  Is  no  such  thing.  What!  when 
the  Godess  Liberty  [who  knows  the  sweets  of  that  unparalleled  Jewel?]  Is  afford- 
ing us  all  her  assistance !  and  therefore,  must  enjoyn  it  upon  you  not  to  eren 
think  anything  hard  or  Insurmountable,  for  if  my  old  worn  out  life  should  go  a 
■aorlflce,  and  go  when  it  will  it  shall  go  a  willing  one  If  we  can  obtain  that  prec- 
lous  jewel. 

In  haste  your  affeotlonate  fattier 

Sam*l  Cabi;tov. 
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scribes  her  as  from  Falmoath,  in  ballast,  without  passen- 
gers, freight  or  oonsignee.  This  would  seem  to  make  it 
probable  that  Derby  did  not  return  in  her  to  Salem« 
Doubtless  he  bore  secret  dispatches  to  the  Commander-in 
Chief  and  probably  enough  he  may  have  come  ashore  on 
Ipswich  Beach,  and  from  that  point  taken  the  Old  Boston 
Boad  through  North  Beverly  and  Danvers  to  Cambridge, 
thus  avoiding  the  risks  awaiting  Yankee  vessels  between 
the  Capes  of  Massachusetts  I^y.  That  he  reported  to 
Washington  in  person  on  the  18th  of  July  appears  from 
the  Essex  Guzette  for  that  month.    This  is  its  statement : 

**  CAMBRmoB,  July  21. 

**  Capt.  John  Derby,  who  saUed  from  Salem  for  London  a  few 
Days  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  returned  last  Tuesday,  and  the 
same  Day  came  to  Head-Qnarters  in  this  Place.  Very  little  Intelli- 
gence has  yet  transpired  —  we  only  learn,  that  the  News  of  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  American  War  threw  the  People  in  England,  es- 
pecially the  City  of  London,  into  great  Consternadon,  and  occasioned 
a  coDsiderable  FaU  of  the  Stocks :  That  the  Bfinlstry  (knowlog  noth- 
ing of  the  Battle  till  they  saw  it  published  in  the  London  papers)  adver- 
tised,  in  the  Gazette,  that  they  had  receiyed  no  Account  of  any  Action, 
Ukd  pretended  to  believe  that  there  had  been  none :  That  the  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  two  Days  befo-e  Capt.  Derby  arrived,  but  it 
was  said  would  be  immediately  called  together  again.  That,  when  he 
left  London,  which  was  about  the  Ist  of  June,  no  Account  of  Hostil- 
ities had  been  received  by  the  Ministry  from  General  Gage,  notwith- 
standing the  Vessel  he  dispatched  sailed  four  Days  before  Capt.  Derby : 
That  our  Friends  increased  in  Number;  and  that  many  who  had  re- 
mained neuter  in  the  Dispute,  b^n  to  express  themselves  warmly  in 
our  Favor :  That  we,  however,  nave  no  Reason  to  expect  any  Mercy 
from  the  Ministry,  who  seem  determined  to  pursue  their  Measures 
(long  since  concerted)  for  ruining  the  British  Empire. 

**Capc.  Derby  brought  a  few  London  Papers,  some  as  late  as  the  first 
of  June,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  Sight  of  them.  We 
are  informed  they  contain  very  little  News,  and  scarce  any  Remarks 
on  American  Aflkirs.'* 

A  word  about  John  Derby  should  close  this  account  of 
the  '*  Quero  "*  incident.  He  was  of  English  stock,  thirty- 
four  years  old,  and  well  con^iected.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, but  left  no  child.  His  first  marriage  was  with 
Hannah  Clarke  who  died  in  1786.  She  was  of  the  Fer- 
neaux-Clarkes  of  Salem  and  her  aunt  had  married  William 
Fairfax,  the  Boyal  Collector  of  Customs  at  Salem,  with 
whom  she  had  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  eighth  Lord  Fairfax,  the  only  Peer  of  England 
ever  born  in  Salem,  and  later  of  daughters  who  inter- 
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married  with  the  Washingtons.  For  his  second  wife  he 
chose,  in  ITS?,  the  widow  Elizabeth  Pierce  of  Boston, 
whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  Honorable  Caleb  Davis, 
the  first  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  under  the  Constitution  of  1780  —  holding  for 
eight  years  a  seat  there  and  in  the  old  Assembly — a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1788  and,  in  1789,  a  member  of  the  elec- 
toral College  which  made  Washington  our  first  President. 
Captain  Derby's  mother  was  a  Hodges  of  Salem  and  this 
connection  allies  him  with  Joseph  Hodges  Choate  and 
with  many  another  scion  of  the  best  blood  of  New  Eng- 
land. Rogers,  the  sculptor,  and  **  John  Phoenix,'*  [Lieu- 
tenant Derby]  the  wit,  were  both  of  his  kindred,  as  well 
as  distinguished  Derbys  too  numerous  to  mention.  His 
brother,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  the  pioneer  of  the  India 
trade,  perhaps  as  great  a  merchant  as  New  England  has 
produced,  married  Elizabeth  Crowninshield  and  his  sister 
Mary  married  George  Crowninshield.  His  brother  Rich- 
ard married  Lydia  Gardner  and  his  sister  Sarah  married 
John  Gardner. 

Qf  his  father's  descent  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
of  Devonshire  stock.  Roger  Darby,  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  came  here  to  brave  this  inhospitable 
atmosphere  in  1671,  and  dying  in  1698  left  a  will  duly 
proven  before  the  Honourable  Jonathan  Corwin,  the 
Witchcraft  Magistrate,  by  which  he  distributed  amongst 
his  round  dozen  heirs,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  certain 
comfortable  messuages,  with  wharves,  warehouses,  two 
servants,  Cate  and  Csesar,  a  tankard,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  provident  forecasting.  He  had  a  son  Richard, 
who  married  —  the  record  calls  him  ^  Derbe  "  —  Martha, 
daughter  of  Col.  Elias  Hasket,  a  Royal  Governor  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  through  this  Richard,  who  was  a  Provin- 
cial pilot  in  the  Port  Royal  Expedition  of  1710  and  through 
this  Richard's  son, —  again  named  Richard,  the  merchant- 
patriot  of  the  North  Bridge  incident, — the  Quaker,  Roger 
Darby,  had  transmitted  his  name  and  lineage  to  John 
Derby  of  the  ^'Quero."  Americans  are  not  numerous 
who  have  been  progenitors  of  a  more  distinguished  line. 
Following  the  sea,  as  everybody  in  Salem  did  who  was 
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able-bodied  and  had  ambition,  the  Derbys  before  the  Rev- 
olution had  one  after  another  amassed  a  competency,  had 
done  their  part  to  develop  trade  and  build  up  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  had  died  respected. 

Four  times  had  the  sturdy  Quaker  and  his  English  wife 
been  fined  **  for  not  coming  to  meeting  on  the  Lord*8  Dayes  '^ 
before  they  had  lived  here  six  years  —  both  of  them  com- 
mitted and  their  homestead  *^ceazed"  on  execution  for 
non-payment.  Whether  Roger  began  the  structure  which 
afterwards  developed  into  Derby  Wharf  when  his  neigh- 
bor and  contemporary,  Philip  Encflish,  the  witchcraft  vic- 
tim, began  the  Crowninshield  Wharf,  is  not  apparent. 
But  when  his  grandson,  the  North  Bridge  hero,  whose 
portrait  we  are  able  to  produce  from  a  painting  by  Sar- 
gent, a  copy  of  which  by  Southard  is  in  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, died  in  1783,  he  had  a  chariot  and  pair  to  leave  to 
his  estimable  relict ;  houses  for  her  and  for  each  of  his 
daughters;  a  wharf,  warehouses,  dockage,  and  vessels, 
with  the  usual  concomitants  of  plate,  tankards  and  house- 
hold belongings,  not  omitting  negro  servants  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  we  give  a  sketch  of  the  substantial, 
dignified  red-brick  homestead  which  he  built,  a  little 
retired  from  the  rough  cartway  or  lane  connecting  the 
wharves  and  dockage  of  the  fine  old  seaport  —  a  way  soon 
to  become  the  Derby  Street  of  Hawthorne's  Custom  House 
and  Salem's  commercial  prime.  The  house  still  stands 
with  its  buttressed  walls,  its  dormer  windows,  its  panelled 
wainscoting  and  its  moulded  English  bricks,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  ancient  grandeur  and,  as  Hawthorne  somewhere 
says  of  another,  to  protest  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  bustling  present. 

No  son  of  Harvard  ever  sees  it  without  thinking  of  old 
Massachusetts  Hall,  erected  at  Cambridge  in  1718.  The 
private  way,  which  was  known  in  deeds  as  **  Mansfield's 
Lane,"  in  1732-41,  and  in  1771  as  the  **  way  by  the  Har- 
bour or  South  River,"  began  to  be  **  Derby  Street,  —  so 
called  "  in  1774,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  was  duly 
installed  as  **  Derby  Street  **  in  full  standing.  How  the 
name  **  Derby  "  or  •*  Darby  **  first  found  its  way  to  Salem 
I  do  not  know.  There  was  a  ''Darby  Fort "  at  Naugus 
Head  as  early  as  1635,  and  about  that  very  year  Father 
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Woodbary,  the  old  planter  and  first  Constable  of  Salem, 
married  for  his  second  wife  Avis,  the  widow  of  John 
Darby  of  Marblehead.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  name 
well  fitted  one  of  the  great  thoroughfiires  of  Salem.  It 
was  well  that  the  eight-foot  way  skirting  the  North  Biver, 
from  the  ancient  Bass  River  ferry  to  the  Town  Bridge  at 
Blabber  Hollow,  should  develop  into  the  modern  "  Bridge 
Street.**  It  was  well  that  the  crooked  lane  which  divided 
our  first  town  lots  should  become  the  ''  Old  Main  Street  ^ 
and  King's  Street  and  Queen's  Street  and  Cheapside  and 
Old  Paved  Street  and  should  at  last  be  known  from  Neck 
Gate  to  Buffum's  Comer  by  the  name  of  Essex  Street.  It 
is  well  that  the  elm-roofed  highway  which  brought  Lafay- 
ette from  the  Marblehead  line  to  the  centre  of  the  town  — 
its  generous  proportions  and  stately  shade  we  owe  to 
Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  —  should  bear  the  name  of  Lafay- 
ette. And  it  is  well  that  the  cart-track  which  united  all 
our  busy  docks  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  should  have 
grown  into  a  commodious  street  to  bear,  from  Block  House 
Square  to  the  Railroad  Station,  the  honored  name  of 
Derby. 

No  name  in  local  annals  has  been  more  honorably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  day  when,  a  full  century  before  the 
declaration  of  our  political  freedom,  old  Boger  Darby,  a 
•candle-maker  like  Franklin's  father,  and  a  Quaker,  began 
in  1676  to  feed  the  "*  inward  light  ^  by  standing  out  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  down  through  the  Civil  War,  when 
one  of  his  blood  embodied  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
time  in  the  statuettes  of  Rogers. 

It  was  a  Derby  who  piloted  our  fleet  to  victory  in  1710 
through  the  defences  of  Port  Royal.  It  was  a  Derby  who 
furnished  Salem  in  1749  with  her  first  fire-engine.  The 
long  pile-wharves  which  began  to  stretch  seaward  in  1765 
in  front  of  the  then  new  Derby  Homestead  bear  the  name 
of  Derby.  One  of  the  little  group  who  stemmed  the  tide 
of  Gage's  passion  in  August,  1774,  was  Richard  Derby, 
and  some  of  the  guns  were  his  for  which  Gage  was  strug- 
gling without  success  in  the  February  that  followed.  It 
was  a  Derby  that  took  the  news  of  Lexington  to  London 
in  advance  of  the  Government  in  1775  and  a  Derby  that 
brought  the  news  of  peace  from  Paris  in  1783  in  the  nine- 
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teen  daya*  trip  of  the  Derby  ship  "  Astreea."    From  1769 
throughout  the  century  the  family  held  seats  at  the  Exec- 
utive Council  Board  or  in  the  House  of  Assembly  or  in 
the  Provincial  Congress.  In  1783  a  Derby  built,  just  across, 
the  way,  her  bowsprit  almost  reaching  over  the  front  gar- 
den plot  of  the  old  mansion,  the  ^  Grand  Turk  "whose five 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  ranked  her  the  lai^est  ship  afloat  in 
our  waters,  and  they  sent  her  pioneering  to  open  the  trade 
of  America  with  China.     In  1790  they  introduced  scien- 
tific gardening  and  imported  floriculture.     In  1792  John 
Derby's  ship  "  Columbia '' discovered  and  named  the  great 
Columbia  River.     In  1792  one  of  them  received  a  depu- 
tation from  a  French  fleet  to  acknowledge  his  manly  treat- 
ment of  some  Frenchmen  who  had  been  his  prisoners.  And 
one  of  them,  in  1799,  just  a  century  ago,  in  command  of 
his  armed  merchantman,  the  "  Mount  Vernon,"  beat  oflf 
the  combined  attack  from  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  of 
a  sloop-of-war  and  a  frigate.  In  1798  a  Derby  was  one 
of  two  to  subscribe  $10,000  towards  building  the  frigate 
^Essex,"  and  she  was  launched  from  a  yard  at  Winter 
Island  near  Salem  Neck  leased  by  the  town  for  a  thousand 
years  to  another  of  the  Derbys.  In  1799  a  Derby  built  the 
stateliest  mansion  ever  reared  in  Salem.     In  1802  Derbys 
were  largely  instrumental  in  grading  and  beautifying  the 
Common  ;  in  1805  a  Derby  gave  us  our  noble  avenue  to 
Marblehead  and  Swampscott.     In  1816  the  Derby  Square 
was  donated  to  the  town  for  a  market-place  and  council- 
house  forever.     In  1818  a   Derby  was   on   the  Federal 
Commission  which  built  the  Custom  House  on  a  part  of 
the  Derby  acres,  and  he  offered  to  remove  a  warehouse 
which  obstructed  the  water  view,  binding  his  estate  never 
to  erect  another  structure  between  the  Custom  House  and 
the  water. 

The  considerable  block  of  land  upon  which,  in  the  midst 
of  many  other  buildingn,  the  Custom  House  and  the  Derby 
Homestead  both  stand  to-day,  extendinof  from  Orange 
Street  to  Palfray  Court  along  the  Derby  Street  front,  was 
Captain  Richard  Derby's  demesne.  Upon  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Mary,  with  George  Crowninshield,  an 
estate  was  set  off  to  her  in  the  southwesterly  corner  of 
it,  upon  which  her  husband  built  a  fine  mansion-house  of 
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wood,  standing  sixty  feet  back  from  the  street,  looking 
out  upon  the  harbor  and  shipping,  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  view,  and  surrounded  with 
famous  ornamented  grounds.  This  structure  occupied 
the  site  from  about  1750  until  1817-18  when  it  was  torn 
down  and  the  present  Custom  House  —  associated  so  inti- 
mately with  General  Miller  of  "  Lundy's  Lane  "  repute 
and  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  the  ^  Scarlet  Letter" — 
was  erected  in  its  place. 

John  Derby  was  born  at  Salem,  June  7,  1741,  and 
died,  a  resident  of  Boston,  December  5,  1812.  It  had 
been  his  fortune,  a  rare  one  for  any  man,  to  report  to 
Washington,  on  his  return  from  London,  the  strange  ad- 
venture of  the  little  "Quero"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War,  and  at  its  close  in  1 783  to  bring  home  from  Paris 
in  the  ship  **  AstrsBa  "  the  first  news  of  peace.  Legitimate 
commerce  in  his  day  had  almost  the  dash  and  romance 
supposed  by  morbid  minds  to  give  piracy  its  zest.  No 
wonder  character  and  brains  were  developed  on  the  sea  at 
a  time  when  the  shipmaster,  with  neither  ocean  cable  nor 
frequent  mails  for  his  guidance,  braving  at  once  the  perils 
of  the  elements,  of  the  corsair  and  of  hostile  navies  —  his 
owner's  uncounted  treasure  entrusted  to  his  honor  and 
discretion, — did  business,  on  voyages  years  in  length, 
with  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  The  seal  of  Salem 
gives  the  old  port  a  well-earned  motto  in  the  words : 

DrvmS   INDIJE,    USQUE   AD   ULTIMUM   SINUM. 
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WHAT  WASHINGTON   THOUGHT 
OF  A  THIRD  TERM. 


By  Robt.  S.  Rantoul. 
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THE  MclNTlRE  WASHINGTON. 

From  a  medallion,  the   property  of  the   City  of   Salem,  cut    in   wood    by 

Samuel  Mclntire,  the  well-known  architect  and  carvar,  and  executed 

after  drawings  from  the  life,  made  by  him  during  Washington's 

visit   to   Salem    in    1789.     It   Is  38x56  inches   in  size, 

and  decorated  the  western  gate  of  Washington 

Square  (The  Common)  removed  in  1850. 
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WHAT  WASHINGTON  THOUGHT 

OF  A 

THIRD   TERM. 


By  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 


A  paper  read  before  the  Essex  Institute  at  Academy  Hally  Salem,  April 

24, 1899,  and  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Sons  of  the 

Bevolution,  at  Boston,  November  27,  1900, 


What  Washington  thoughtof  a  third  consecutive  term  in 
the  Presidency  has  little  interest  just  now,  save  as  a  receding 
if  not  already  remote  historical  problem.  Washington 
has  been  dead  a  hundred  years.  The  political  status 
changes.  There  are,  as  the  century  closes,  but  two  men  who 
have  been  twice  elected  to  the  Presidency  and  one  of  them 
was  not  elected  to  successive  terms.  But  there  have  been 
times  during  the  century  when  it  was  far  from  being  a 
mere  moot  question  ;  when  it  figured  as  an  active  factor  in 
the  making  up  of  public  opinion.  Such  times  may  come 
again.  At  these  times  it  has  been  uniformly  assumed, 
without  much  examination,  by  the  political  press  of  the 
country,  and  by  partisans  anxious  to  defeat  some  third- 
term  aspirant,  that  the  judgment  of  Washington  was  made 
up  on  principle  against  a  third  term.  Nothing  could  be 
more  groundless  than  such  an  assumption.  The  arguments 
msT.  COLL.  VOL.  xxxvn  21  (321) 
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against  a  third  consecutive  term  in  the  Presidency  will  be 
found  to  apply  as  well  but,  of  course,  with  proportionably 
less  force  to  a  second  consecutive  term.  They  proceed 
upon  the  postulate  that,  if  a  plurality  of  terms  is  possible, 
the  executive  in  power  will  shape  its  course  and  use  its 
patronage,  more  or  less,  with  a  view  to  retain  power, 
whereas,  could  a  President  by  no  possibility  remain  in 
office  for  more  than  a  single  term,  he  would  have  less  to 
divert  him  from  making  the  public  good  his  single  aim. 
These  arguments  grow  very  largely  out  of  the  possible 
corrupt  use  of  public  patronage.  They  would  very  largely 
disappear  could  the  ingenuity  of  the  country  invent 
some  method,  untainted  with  nepotism  and  favoritism,  of 
distributing  public  employment.  The  arguments  against 
a  third  consecutive  term  are  the  very  arguments  which 
were  urged,  without  success,  against  a  second  consecutive 
term,  in  the  Convention  presided  over  by  Washington, 
which  framed  the  Constitution.  Moreover  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Washington  is  the  statuesque  embodi- 
ment of  the  Federalist  idea.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  all  of  them  professing  a  different  school  of 
political  ethics,  and  all  of  them  accepting  a  second  term, 
might  very  consistently  have  objected  to  a  plurality  of 
terms,  — to  the  proposal  to  prolong  the  tenure  of  this  high 
office  beyond  the  four  years'  limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 
They  were  all  advocates  of  a  frequent  return  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  official  personages  to  the 
constituent  body  which  conferred  them.  >But  rotation  in 
office  was  no  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Federalists. 
Permanency— ^Undisturbed  continuance  in  office ^i—thede 
were,  with  them,^.among  the  most  important  objects  to  be 
secured,  in  the  administration  of  government.  Experience 
in  office  was,  with  that  party,  almost  the  highest  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  For  them,  th4  assumption  of  such  powers 
as  seemed  to  them  necessary  for  administering  the  new 
government  had  no  terrors.'  The  State  of  Virginia,  and 
large  numbers  of  leading  men  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  had  been  inditced  to  accept  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, though  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  them,  in  the 
hope  of  having  Washingtoi^,  witk  his  well-known  broad 
views  of  personal  authority,  for  the  first  executive.     And 
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the  proposal  to  construe  narrowly  the  grants  of  power, 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Constitution, 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  niggardly  withholding  of 
confidence,  tending  to  belittle  and  degrade  the  noble 
structure  they  had  just  erected  at  such  cost.  In  the 
absence  of  proofs,  Washington  is  not  to  be  presumed  to 
have  objected  on  principle  to  a  third  term,  any  more  than 
to  a  second  term.  He  would  naturally  favor  both.  The 
dogmas  of  strict  construction  of  the  Fdderal  Constitution, 
and  of  the  resefrved  rights  of  State8,'TVliich  took  so  strong 
a  hold  upon  public  opinion  a  few  yedrs  later,  were  no  part 
of  his  philosophy.  Fortunately  proofs  ard  not  lacking  to 
show  just  how  he  felt  about  the  matter.        '   ' 

From  1832  to  1864,  —  from  Jackson  to  Lincoln,  —  no 
President  had  been  elected  to  fill  a  second  term,  and 
VanBuren's  was  the  only  instance  amotig  the  one-term 
Presidents  where  the  ctindidacy  for  a  second  term  had 
been  accepted.  What  happened  at  the  end  of  Lincoln's 
first  term  is  familiar  history.  Had  he  survived  his  second 
term,  and  had  the  reconstruction  problem  been  better 
handled,  as  it  certainly  would;  had  he  survived,  haVe'been 
differently  handled,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Lincoln 
would  hav^  been  ^before  the  country  as  a  third-term 
candidate  in  1*868,  and  if  chosen  he  would  have  entered 
on  a  third  consecutive  term. 

The  third-term  question  took  a  practi^l  form,  but  a 
new  one,  a  few  years  later.  In  1880,  Grant  had  been 
twice  President, '  but  for  four  years  succeeding  his  two 
consecutive  terms  he  had  been  out  of  office.  He  desired 
another  term.  Had  he  obtained  it,  that  would  not  have 
been  a  third  consecutive  term,  as  in  Washington's' case  or 
in  Lincoln's  case.  He  did  not  obtain  it.  And  an  element 
was  injected  into  the  discussion  of  his  wish  for  another 
term  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  other  grounds  making 
it  unadvisable  to  renominate  him,  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  unchallenged  as  it  did.  It  was  generally 
assumed  in  that  campaign  that  Washington  objected  as  a 
matter  of  principle  to  a  third  term  in  the  Presidency.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  dhow,  from  Washington's 
recorded  words, — from  his  no  less  significant  silence, — 
and  from  other  accepted  facts,  that  he  entertained  no  such 
feeling. 
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I  must  be  allowed  a  prefatory  word.  Washingtou 
could  not  be  assumed,  even  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  to  have  been  unfamiliar  with  or  indifferent  to 
the  ^ro  and  contra  of  this  discussion.  He  presided  in  the 
Convention  of  1787  while  the  Constitution  was  being 
wrought  out,  and  he  was  a  constant  and  attentive  listener, 
as  we  gather  from  his  diary  and  from  what  he  said  on 
attesting  the  record  of  its  doings.  Curtis  (History  of  the 
Constitution,  vol.  ii,  p.  476)  goes  so  far  as  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement.  "  Of  these  men " 
[the  framers  of  the  Constitution]  "Washington  was  the 
head ;  and  no  second  Washington  could  be  looked  for." 
And  again  (p.  391 ) :  **  intimations  began  to  appear  in  the 
public  prints,  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  published, 
that  Washington  would  be  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  —  an  expectation  that  must,  therefore,  have  been 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Convention  before  they 
had  finished  their  labors." 

Chapter  xiii  of  the  work  cited  details  the  extended 
debates  on  length  of  tenure,  mode  of  choice,  re-eligibility 
on  leaving  office  or  after  an  interval  of  years,  and  other 
incidents  of  the  presidential  function,  which  began  June 
first,  1787,  and  continued  through  July  and  August,  and 
only  closed  with  the  last  days  of  the  Convention.  The 
propositions  brought  forward,  challenging  study  by  their 
great  variety,  are  familiar  also  to  readers  of  the  Madison 
papers.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution  (vol.  ii, 
chapter  ix)  gives  a  succinct  account  of  them.  (See  also. 
Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention,  1821, 
pp.  71-2.)  A  siiigle  executive  head  with  large  powers 
was  a  novel  feature  in  a  scheme  of  government  like  this. 
Switzerland,  the  only  established  Republic,  had  nothing 
like  it.  It  was  as  dangerous  a  feature,  to  some  men's 
thinking,  as  was  that  proposed  political  Cerberus,  a 
three-headed  executive,  which  had  been  under  serious 
discussion.  How  should  a  safe  single  incumbent  of  such 
a  magistracy  be  elected?     "By  the  legislature,"  said  one, 

—  "by  direct  vote  of  the  people,"  said  another,  —  "clip 
the  monster's  claws  by  a  short  term,"  was  again  proposed, 

—  "trust  him  for  life  —  stability  is  safety"  —  others 
argued.  A  seven-years'  term,  with  re-election  prohibited, 
was  the  first  scheme  definitely  formulated.     The  clause 
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prohibiting  re-election  was  at  that  time  promptly  and  em- 
phatically voted  down,  to  come  up  for  debate  again  later. 
There  appeared,  says  Curtis,  a  "solicitude  to  provide  for 
a  re-election  of  the  incumbent."  A  proposal  to  reduce 
the  seven-years'  term  to  four  years  and  to  leave  the 
incumbent  subject  to  re-election  "  met  the  approbation  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  States."  (Curtis,  vol.  ii,  p.  391- 
2,  p.  235-6.     Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  p.  22,  p.  170,  p.  179.) 

Re-eligibility  once  thus  conceded,  a  term  shorter  than 
seven  years  was  insisted  on.  The  party  favoring  an 
indefinite  tenure  "during  good  behavior"  was  now 
appeased,  because  re-election  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  good  behavior,  as  is  the  case  in  banking  and  commer- 
cial concerns,  where  permanency  and  stability  are  of  the 
highest  possible  moment,  and  where  short  official  terms 
result  in  long  tenure  through  the  repeated  re-election  of 
the  incumbent.  The  proposed  term  was  reduced  first 
from  seven  to  six  years,  re-eligibility ,  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  incumbency  to  twelve,  eighteen  or  more  years, 
and  our  present  system  of  choice  by  electors  being  incor- 
porated. Only  at  the  close  of  the  Convention  was  the 
term  once  more  reduced,  this  time  to  four  years,  with 
no  restraint  imposed  on  re-election.  Every  conceivable 
phase  of  this  question  had  been  successively  presented, 
from  a  one-term  limit  to  a  life-tenure, —  from  a  term  of 
two  years  at  the  least  to  a  twenty  years'  term  at  the 
longest, — all  had  been  presented  and  rehearsed  in  the 
interested  hearing  of  Washington,  by  the  strong  body  of 
men  who  presently  thereafter  produced  the  "  Federalist " 
and,  against  odds,  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  country,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
present  form  of  government.  The  artificers  of  this 
wonderful  mechanism  dined  together  formally  upon  the 
completion  of  their  labors,  and  Washington  retired  from 
the  table  early,  as  his  diary  records,  "  to  meditate  on  the 
momentous  work  which  had  been  executed." 

One  more  prefatory  word.  If  we  were  to  suppose,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence,  that  Washington  as  a  matter  of 
principle  objected  to  re-election  for  himself  or  any  other 
incumbent  of  the  Presidency,  and  favored  rotation  in  the 
Presidential  office  as  a  matter  of  principle, —  audit  is  not 
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easy  to  see  why  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  rotation  does  not 
apply  to  a  second  term  as  well  as  to  succeeding  terms, — 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  him  abandoning  in  this 
one  instance  not  only  the  uniform  traditions  of  his  party, 
but  also  the  record  he  had  himself  made  in  the  Conven- 
tion over  which  he  presided.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1787,  he  had  recorded  his  vote,  the  Convention 
being  in  committee  of  the  whole,  against  a  seven  years* 
term  with  a  one-term  limit,  when  that  proposition  was 
fevored  by  the  majority,  and  he  was  voted  down.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1788,  when  the  matter  was 
still  fresh  in  his  mind  and  the  Constitution  was  not  yet 
accepted  by  the  people,  he  had  written  to  bis  close  friend 
Lafayette  these  significant  words  (Sparks,  vol.  ix,  p. 
358)  :  "There  are  other  points  in  which  opinions  would  be 
more  likely  to  vary.  As,  for  instance,  on  the  ineligibility 
of  the  same  person  for  president,  after  he  should  have 
served  a  certain  course  of  years.  Guarded  so  efi*ectually 
as  the  proposed  Constitution  is,  in  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion of  bribery  and  undue  influence  in  the  choice  of 
president,  I  confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  you,  as  to  the  expediency  or  necessity  of 
rotation  in  that  appointment.  The  matter  was  fairly 
discussed  in  the  Convention,  and  to  my  full  conviction. 
.  .  .  Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  can  see  no  propriety  in  precluding  ourselves  from  the 
services  of  any  man,  who,  on  some  great  emergency, 
shall  be  deemed  universally  most  capable  of  serving  the 
public.'* 

The  view  that  official  employment  is  to  be  regarded 
primarily  as  a  means  of  livelihood, —  as  an  industrial 
career,  to  be  thrown  open  without  preference  and  with 
equal  facilities  to  all,  and  that  a  fair  distribution  of  its 
profits  is  the  first  consideration,  is  a  modern  one.  It  is  the 
growth  of  new  conditions  and  necessities  unlooked  for  in 
Washington's  time,  and  is  not  even  now  applied  to  the 
higher  offices  of  government.  No  administration  can 
discharge  its  highest  functions  which  yields  much  defer- 
ence to  it.  How  far  Washington  was  able,  in  his  day  of 
small  things,  to  look  upon  the  personnel  of  hisaidminis- 
tration  from   the  standpoint  of  the  soldier  surrounded 
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with  his  militaty  family,  or  of  the  ruler  in  the  midst  of 
his  ofBcial  hoiis6hold,  is  well  shbwn  in  a  letter  to  Timothy 
Pickering,  his  trusted  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Septem- 
ber twenty-deventh,  1795,  wheteita  he  says:  "I  shall  "not, 
whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  adniinister  the  government, 
bring  a  man  into  any  office  of  consequence,  knowingly, 
whose  political  tenets  are  adversis  to  the  measures  wTiich 
the  general  govei*nment  are  pursuing."  (Sparks,  vol.  xi, 
p.  74.) 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  just  what  the  merchant 
does,  in  equipping  his  c6imting-room.  The  danger 
growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  patronage  for  personal  and 
party  advantage  is  a  new  peril,  apparently  not  contem- 
plated by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  machine- 
methods  resorted  to  of  late  to  relieve  the  appointing 
power  of  the  burden  of  personal  selection,  thoroughly 
well  meant  as  they  have  been,  are  proving  themselves,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  crude  and  hopelessly  inadequate. 
No  business  man  would  allow  his  subordinates  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  an  examining  board.  His  shrewd- 
ness in  selecting  them  is  one  element  of  his  success.  His 
power  of  retaining  or  dismissing  them  is  a  factor  in  his 
control.  Just  so  far  as  the  governmental  machine  does 
the  work,  just  so  far  will  the  appointing  power  escape 
responsibility.  We  may  shift  the  load  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other,  but  we  get  rid,  in  so  doing,  of  no  part  of 
the  weight  of  it.  British  experience  in  the  government  of 
India  might  have  taught  us  this.  German  bureaucracy 
is  ever  holding  up  its  warning  finger.  We  may  elect 
postmasters  by  local,  popular  suffrage,  provided  we 
retain  a  veto  power  in  the  post-office  department.  We 
may  discover  a  certain  required  minimum  of  intelligence 
and  book-learning,  through  competitive,  civil  service 
examinations.  But  these  are  powerless  as  a  further  test 
of  fitness.  Any  high-school  girl  can  pass  a  better 
examination  than  the  best  patrolman  in  your  district.  We 
are  expecting  too  much  of  the  system.  We  are  over- 
taxing the  machine.  We  may  determine  by  written  tests 
which  candidate  out  of  many  knows  best  how  to  punctuate 
a  sentence  or  do  a  sum  or  draw  a  map  of  Turkey.  But 
is  that  candidate  the  most  promising  for  promotion  ?  No 
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set  of  questions  has  ever  been  invented  which  will  show 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  habits  of  punctuality,  for 
instance,  of  prompt  decision,  of  loyalty  to  an  employer, 
of  respect  for  authority,  of  firmness  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, to  say  nothing  of  those  higher  qualities  which  make 
up  the  value  of  an  executive  subordinate.  Experience  in 
office  alone  can  demonstrate  the  presence  of  these  qualities. 
Every  administration  is  entitled  to  the  enthusiastic  and 
loyal  support  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  its  subordinate 
force,  and  is  directly  dependent  for  success  upon  it.  The 
civil  service  will  never  come  right  until  we  are  able  to 
select  appointing  officers  whom  we  are  willing  to  trust  and 
then  to  trust  them.  All  else  is  but  another  chapter  in  the 
Gospel  of  Distrust. 

We  know  then,  from  his  words  to  Lafayette,  what  was 
Washington's  personal  view  of  rotation  in  this  particular 
office  before  he  had  filled  it,  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  being  scrutinized  by  the  people  and  adopted.  Did 
he  ever  modify  this  view  ? 

We  are  not  without  the  testimony  of  the  most  com- 
petent witness  in  this  matter.  We  may  safely  credit 
Washington  with  a  knowledge  of  his  own  motives.  He 
certainly  was  under  no  obligation  to  disclose  them  on  all 
occasions  to  the  public.  But  he  was  bound  in  common 
honesty  not  to  belie  them — not  to  assign  one  motive  for 
an  act  which  was  prompted  by  another.  Washington 
accepted  a  second  term  and  declined  a  third  term.  He 
assigned  such  reasons  for  his  action  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  they  seem  to  be  sufficient  reasons. 

Washington  had  taken  leave  of  public  life  with  a  good 
deal  of  formality  and,  as  he  thought,  forever,  on  retiring 
from  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Later,  he  had 
yielded  to  importunities  in  coming  before  the  country 
again  to  preside  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  When  the 
Chief  Magistracy  was  urged  upon  him  in  1788  he  relucted 
greatly,  and  only  waived  his  wish  for  retirement  at  his 
farm,  and  his  doubts  of  his  special  fitness,  upon  the 
representation  that  a  year  or  two  in  office  would  suffice, 
and  that  all  that  was  expected  of  him  was  to  unite  the 
country  and  to  set  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion. 
The  student,  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  frame 
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of  mind  in  which  Washington  approached  the  assumption 
of  the  great  office  in  the  first  instance,  in  1789,  will  have 
no  trouble  in  doing  so.  Ford,  volume  xii,  pp.  124-131, 
with  the  notes  affixed,  makes  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
remain  in  the  office  two  years  at  the  furthest,  when  he 
went  to  New  York  and  took  the  oath.  He  seized  upon 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  his  Eastern  tour  in  October 
of  that  year,  and  made  another  through  the  Southern 
States  in  the  following  March  ;  then,  having  been  beguiled 
into  continuing  in  the  Chief  Magistracy  by  exigent  affiairs 
somewhat  beyond  his  self-imposed  limit  of  two  years,  he 
with  characteristic  public  spirit  decided  to  say  no  more 
about  his  cherished  wish  to  retire,  until  the  normal 
constitutional  period  should  afford  him  a  final  discharge. 
This  course  would  have  brought  the  coveted  release 
early  in  1793.  His  age  would  have  been  sixty-one. 
Accordingly,  as  early  as  February,  1792,  he  began 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  best  time  and  the  best  means 
for  announcing  his  fixed  determination  to  retire.  He 
talked  with  Jefferson,  his  Secretary  of  State.  He  wrote 
to  Madison,  his  coadjutor  in  the  Convention  and  his 
confidential  adviser.  With  Hamilton  and  with  Knox,  his 
financial  and  his  war  ministers,  he  was  no  less  open. 
Before  May  fifth,  1792,  he  had  unbosomed  himself  to  no 
others,  unless  it  were  to  Randolph.  They,  with  one  voice 
and  with  much  vehemence,  begged  him  to  forego  bis 
purpose.  The  views  they  urged  upon  him  will  readily 
be  conceived  and  so  will  the  earnest  tone  of  their 
remonstrance.  They  wrote  him  long  and  friendly  letters, 
—  Jefferson,  May  23,  1792,  Hamilton,  July  30th, 
Randolph,  August  5th, — to  which  he  replied  at  length,  as 
appears  from  Sparks,  volume  x,  pp.  254,  258,  286,  604- 
515.  Washington  found  himself  therefore  in  a  position 
of  friendly  antagonism  with  his  chosen  advisers,  which 
challenged  him  to  marshal  the  best  reasons  he  could 
muster  for  his  proposed  retirement.  He  was  addressing 
public  men  attached  to  his  political  fortunes  and,  as  he  at 
that  time  supposed,  to  his  person  as  well,  and  jealously 
anxious  for  his  prestige  and  fame.  He  must  either  give 
way  to  their  importunities  or  assign  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  not  doing  so.     Had  the  principle  of  rotation 
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in  the  Presidential  office  possessed  any  hold  on  his 
convictions  nt  this  time,  it  was  the  first  of  reasons  which 
would  have  been  brought  forward  now,  because  it  was  in 
its  nature  final.  With  a  point  of  political  honor  in  his 
mind  which,  if  soundly  conceived,  was  conclusive, . 
Washington  would  not  have  been  casting  about  amougst 
grounds  of  personal  inclination  and  of  domestic 
convenience  to  justify  a  step  he  felt  to  be  of  international 
and  historic  import.  Jefferson  reports  that  his 
*^  disinclination  to  a  second  term  was  becoming  more  and 
more  fixed."  To  Madison  he  pleads  age,  failing  powers, 
want  of  aptitude  for  legal  and  constitutional  questions, 
fatigues  and  discomforts,  making  the  situation  at  times 
scarcely  bearable.  He  found  himself  "  unable  to  dispose 
his  mind  to  a  continuance,"  so  much  so  that  his  incli- 
nation prompted  him,  he  said,  to  go  home  to  his  farm, 
take  his  spade  in  hand  and  work  for  his  bread,  rather 
than  remain  in  office.  In  one  instance,  so  great  was  his 
irritation,  he  allowed  himself  to  write  that,  while  he  was 
willing  to  be  the  servant  of  the  public,  he  was  not  willing 
to  be  its  slave.  To  Edmund  Randolph  and  Henry  Lee 
and  David  Humphries  there  are  letters  to  the  same 
effect  a  little  later,  but  nowhere  is  there  a  hint  that 
an  objection  could  be  urged  on  principle  to  a  plurality  of 
terms.  And  we  may  well  remember  here  that  Jefferson 
and  Madison  were  both  disciples  of  a  political  creed 
which  might  well  have  prompted  them  to  conceive  and 
urge  upon  him  such  an  objection.  If  we  suppose  them, 
or  either  of  them,  to  have  been  jealous  at  heart  of  the 
peerless  supremacy  attained  by  Washington,  and 
impatient  for  his  sun  to  set,  the  slightest  intimation  from 
the  President  of  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  second  term  would  certainly  have  been 
eagerly  taken  up  by  them  and  made  the  most  of. 

I  must  assume  that  Washington,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
term,  was  thoroughly  weary  of  office,  finding  the  business 
of  it  irksome,  the  personal  disparagement  incident  to 
it  most  offensive, — "  tranquillity  and  retirement  an 
irresistible  passion."  With  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
soldier,  he  felt  stung  by  unjust  criticisms  to  which  the 
dignity  of  his  position  forbade  him  to  reply.     Only  the 
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limits  of  this  paper  restrain  me  from  quoting  largely  from 
his  letters  and  expressions  to  this  effect.  But  it  seems 
that  he  had,  as  early  as  this  date,  put  in  writing  the  very 
grounds  upon  which,  in  a  farewell  address  taking  final 
leave  of  public  life,  he  proposed  to  rest  his  retirement, 
and  these  he  had  submitted  to  Madison  with  a  request 
that  they  be  put  in  better  form,  and  he  had  received  them 
back  again  from  Madison's  hands.  When,  aftet  being 
induced  against  his  inclination  to  accept  a  second  term, — 
after  his  serious  attack  of  illness, — [in  the  first  months  of 
his  administration  he  had  been  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
malady  which  prostrated  him  for  twelve  weeks  and  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered] — after  the  death  in 
February,  1793,  of  George  Augustine  Washington,  the 
nephew  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  charge  of  his  estates, 
— and  after  four  more  years  of  the  tedious  routine  which 
had  no  further  charms  or  honors  in  store  for  him,  and  for 
which  he  felt  sure  there  were  other  and  younger  men  as 
well  fitted  as  himself, — when,  after  all  these  experiences, 
he  had  once  more  resolved  upon  retirement  at  the  close 
of  a  second  term,  in  1797,  and  had  begun  the  preparation 
of  the  address  which  was  to  declare  his  unalterable  purpose, 
he  naturally  looked  up,  on  his  files,  the  original  paper 
submitted  to  Madison  in  1792,  and  as  naturally  sent  it 
for  rehabilitation  to  Col.  Hamilton,  May  15, 1796. 

From  this  original  draft  of  1792  it  appears  that,  either 
prompted  by  Madison  who  favored  rotation  on  principle, 
or  on  his  own  motion,  Washington  had  inserted  a  clause 
which  seems  to  show  that  he  supposed  the  popular  feeling 
at  that  time  to  be  against  a  plurality  of  terms.  This  is  the 
only  allusion  I  find  in  Washington's  words,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  upon  which  a  claim  of  hostility  on  his  part  to 
repeated  re-election  could  possibly  be  made  to  rest.  It 
is  in  plain  words,  and  falls  far  short  of  indicating  an 
objection  on  principle  to  a  second  term.  It  is  a  statement 
not  of  a  view  of  his  own,but  of  one  he  supposed  to  be  held 
by  the  people.  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1792, 
(Hamilton's  History  of  the  United  States  Republic,  vol. 
VI,  chap,  cxxxi,  pp.  493-5)  Washington  gave  to  Madison 
suggestions  for  an  address  and  these  were  returned,  cast 
in  a  tentative  form,  one  month  later.     After  enumerating 
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grounds  upon  which  Washington  feels  at  liberty  to  excuse 
himself  from  further  service,  the  words  alluding  to 
rotation  are  these,  and  that  they  are  inserted,  whether  by 
Madison  or  by  Washington,  in  a  doubtful  mood, is  indicated 
by  parenthesis — *'  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  government  may 
render  a  rotation  in  the  elective  officers  of  it  more 
congenial  with  the  ideas  the  people  have  of  liberty  and 
safety  I  take  my  leave  of  them  as  a  public  man."  (Sparks, 
vol.  XII,  p.  383.)  When  this  modest  suggestion  of 
deference  to  the  supposed  inclinations  of  the  people  came 
back  from  the  hand  of  Madison  in  a  new  draft  it  was 
somewhat  amplified  and  developed.  But  as  we  are  not 
concerned  with  Madison's  views  of  rotation  but  only  with 
Washington's,  and  as  the  suggestion  was  destined  never 
in  any  form  to  see  the  light  again  with  Washington's 
sanction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  the  disfavor  into 
which  it  fell.  Hamilton's  History  (vol.  vi,  pp.  494  and 
510)  explains  how,  through  the  agency  of  Madison,  it 
got  into  the  rough  draft,  and  how  it  got  no  further,  no 
hint  of  it  being  found  in  the  address  as  finally  signed  and 
issued  by  Washington  in  September,  1796.  And  Binney 
tells  us  (Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  the  Address, 
pp.  98-100)  how  it  got  out  of  the  draft,  "Hamilton  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  mere  rotation  without  regard  to 
circumstances  was  unreasonable  and  restrictive  of  the 
Constitution."  No  farewell  address  had  been  issued 
during  Washington's  first  term.  He  accepted,  "much 
against  his  inclination,"  a  second  term  and,  towards  the 
close  of  it,  on  a  visit  of  Hamilton  to  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1796,  the  President,  having  set  his  face  firmly  against  a 
further  continuance  in  office,  and  having  had  differences 
with  Madison,  asked  Hamilton's  aid  in  reducing  the  rough 
draft  to  a  presentable  form,  giving  him,  as  he  had  given 
Madison  before,  the  broadest  license. 

Rotation  in  office  was  never  heard  of  again  in  connection 
with  Washington's  retirement.  So  far  from  indicating  a 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  accepting  a  third  term,  the 
Farewell  Address  is  largely  made  up  of  considerations 
tending  to  vindicate  him  from  a  possible  charge  of  lack  of 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  in  declining  a  third  term.  So 
far  from  indicating  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  rotation, 
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a  conviction  which  would  have  closed  all  debate  on  the 
subject,  the  issuing  of  the  address  was  purposely  delayed 
until  the  latest  possible  moment,  because  current  events 
might  assume  such  a  phase  as  to  demand  his  re-election 
to  a  third  term.  So  far  from  a  question  of  the  propriety 
of  a  third  term  being  entertained  by  his  admirers,  tbey 
had  not  a  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  country  were  eager 
to  re-elect  him  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  and  they 
thought  them  as  eager  to  elect  him  again  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years*  term  of  John  Adams  who  succeeded  him. 
Febiuary  26,  1796,  at  the  close  of  his  second  term, 
Madison  wrote  to  Monroe  "  It  is  now  pretty  certain  that 
the  President  will  not  serve  beyond  his  present  term." 
His  biographer.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  expresses  the 
conviction  that  he  would  have  been  unanimously  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  his  second  term.  These  are  Marshall's  words  : 
"  The  men  who  appeared  to  control  public  opinion  on 
every  subject,  found  themselves  unable  to  move  it  on  this. 
Even  the  most  popular  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  their  pre- 
tentions to  a  place  in  the  electoral  body,  or  of  pledging 
themselves  to  bestow  their  suffrage  on  the  actual  president. 
The  determination  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  been  unequiv- 
ocally manifested,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  apparent  that 
the  election  would  again  be  unanimous,  when  he  announced 
his  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  honors  and  the  toils 
of  office."  Hamilton  expressed  the  same  assurance,  July 
5,  1796,  in  a  letter  to  Washington  urging  all  possible 
delay  in  issuing  the  farewell  address  and  adding,  ^'a  serious 
opposition  to  you  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  risked."  And 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  John  Adams,  just  before 
Washington's  death, Hamilton's  friends, through  Governeur 
Morris,  their  last  letter  on  the  subject  being  dated  Decem- 
ber 9,  1799,  were  begging  him  to  consent  to  another 
candidacy  in  1800,  as  the  only  hope  for  the  country,  the 
Federalists  being  then  divided,  the  Jeffersonians  gaining 
ground  and  Mr.  Adams  being  an  accepted  and  recognized 
Federalist  candidate  for  a  second  term. 

Washington  began  to  consider  the  issuing  of  the  farewell 
address  which  finally  appeared,  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Jay,  dated  New  York,  April  18, 
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1796,  in  which  Jay  urged  continuance  in  office  and  said, 
^^  remain  with  us  at  least  while  the  storm  lasts,  and  until 
you  can  retire  like  the  sun  in  a  calm,  unclouded  evening." 
Washington  answered  him.  May  8,  **  Indeed,  the  trouble 
and  perplexities  which  they  [the  current  misrepresenta- 
tions] occasion,  added  to  the  weight  of  years  which  have 
passed  over  me,  have  worn  away  my  mind  more  than 
my  body,  and  render  ease  and  retirement  indispensably 
necessary  to  both,  during  the  short  time  I  have  to  stay- 
here.  .  It  would  be  uncandidjtherefore,  and  would  discover 
a  want  of  friendshipund  confidence  (as  you  have  expressed 
a  solicitude  for. my  at  least  cidlng  out  the  storm) ^  not  to 
add  that  nothing  short,  ef 'events,  or.  such  imperious 
circumstances  as  I  hope  and;  trust  wilb  not  happen,  and 
might  render :  a  retneat  dishonorable^  will  prevent  the 
public  aiinoiinoement  of  litin  time  to  obviate  a  misappli- 
cation of  votes  at  the  election  in  December  next  upon 
myself."  (Ford's  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  xiii, 
p.  189.)  Two  days  after  this,  Washington  writes  to 
Hamilton  to  enlist  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  farewell 
address  which  finally  appeared.  And,  June  26,  he  writes 
to  Hamilton  again,  enumerating  imperative  reasons,  which 
have  no  relish  of  rotation  in  them,  but  which,he  says,  oblige 
him  to  retire.  ^^  Having  fron>  a  .variety*  of  reasons  (among 
them,  a  disinclination  to  be  longer  buffeted  in  the  publio 
prints  by  a  set  of  infamous  sckibblers)  taken  my  ultimate 
determination  to  seek  the<post  of  honor  in  a  private  station, 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not  publish  my  valedictory 
address  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  This 
would  have  preceded  the  canvassing  for  electors  which  is 
commencing  with  warmth  in  this  statd.  *  *  *  It 
would  have  removed  doubts  from  the  minds  of  all,  and 
left  the  field  clear  to  all.  It  would,  by  having  preceded 
any  unfavorable  change  in  our  foreign  relations,  if  any 
should  happen,  render  my  retreat  less  difficult  and 
embarrassing.  And  it  mi£:bt  have  prevented  the  remark 
which,  more  than  probable,  will  follow  a  late  enuncia- 
tion—  namely,  that  I  delayed  it  long  enough  to  see  that 
the  current  was  turned  against  mo,  before  I  declared  my 
intention  to  decline."  (Hamilton,  vol.  vi,  p.  522.) 
Washington's  trouble  with  Randolph  and  the  contest 
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over  the  Jay  treaty  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1795. 
July  27, 1795,  Washington  wrote  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
with  reference  to  the  Boston  Resolves  and  other  matters 
(Sparks,  voL  xi,  p.  40,  and  Life  of  Pickering,  in,  p. 
177),  "when  victory  more  than  truth  is  the  palm  contended 
for,  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station."  December  22, 
he  wrote  to  Governeur  Morris  of  the  "  torrent  of  abuse  " 
brought  upon  himself  by  the  Jay  treaty  just  concluded. 
And  on  October*  10;  17d5,  Pinckney,  his  Minister  to 
Spain,  had  writte'n  him  from  Madrid  ;  "  I  have  sincerely 
felt  for  the  unpleasantly  delicate  situation,  in  wbicb  late 
events  have  placed  you  as  our  chief  magistrate."    .    . 

At  last,  in  September,  1796,  the  farewell  addriess 
appears, — a  paper  of  unique  and  most  impressive  signifi- 
cance, whose  .every  word  has  been  cherished  as  a  precibus 
heritage.  Had  it  contained  a  word  of  caution,  however 
qualified  and  guarded,  against  a  danger  growing  out  of 
re-elections  to  the  Presidential  office,  that  word  would 
have  been  accepted  by  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
American  people  as  6nal.  It  enumerates  reasons  for  its 
promulgation  and  they  are  these :  "  The  period  for  a  new 
election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer  the  executive  govei'n- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the 
time  actually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  mtist  *  be 
employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper, 
especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression 
of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

**  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  assured  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without 
a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to 
the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  hist  doulitry ; 
and  that  in  ivvithdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which 
silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by 
no  dimWutibnof  zeal,  for  your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency 
of  grateful  *  respect  for  your  past  kindness;  tbut  am 
supported' by  a 'full  oonviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both.        ,  . ; 
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**  The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the 
office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of 
duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength 
of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare 
it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed 
and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my 
confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

"  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety  ; 
and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to 
retire. 

"The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
*  *  *  Not  unconscious  in  the  outset  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  ray  own  eyes,  perhaps 
still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will 
be  welcome.  Satisfied  that,  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary, 
I  have  the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice  and 
prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism 
does  not  forbid  it." 

This  statement,  fairly  weighed,  excludes  the  idea  that 
objection  to  a  third  term,  ^er  56,  had  the  remotest  part  in 
Washington's  decision. 

Have  these  facts  no  practical  lesson  for  us  ?  If  I  am 
right  in  assuming  that  the  founders  of  the  government 
held  experience  in  office  to  be  one  of  the  distinguished 
qualifications  for  the  chief  magistracy,  and  the  safest  test 
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of  fitness,  at  once  calling  into  play  the  qualities  required, 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  to  the  people  the 
presence  of  them  where  they  exist, —  and  if  it  be  true 
that  the  demand  for  rotation  in  that  office  has  been  not 
only  coincident  in  time  with  the  modern  system  of 
dispensing  patronage,  but  is  a  consequence  of  that  system 
which  makes  a  fair  distribution  of  the  minor  offices  con- 
tingent on  a  frequent  change  in  the  chief  magistracy, — 
then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  if  we  are  ever  to 
succeed  in  divorcing  the  function  of  dispensing  patronage 
from  the  other  functions  of  the  Presidency,  we  may  in 
time  get  back  to  the  pristine  purity  of  our  golden  prime. 
Presidents  may  then  be  able  to  give  over  the  study  of 
petty  politics,  and  devote  themselves  to  those  larger 
considerations  incident  to  the  office.  It  would  be  a  step 
towards  bringing  the  office  up  to  the  dignified  level  of  the 
grand  strategy  of  the  world's  diplomacy  and  statecraft, 
should  Presidents  ever  be  able  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
letter-carriers  and  tide-waiters  and  Indian  contracts  and 
light-houses  and  mail  routes,  and  to  give  their  minds 
unvexed  to  continental  thinking.  When,  if  ever,  that 
halcyon  day  shall  come,  the  people  may  recover  a  lost 
liberty  of  which  they  have  been  barred  by  tradition  if 
not  by  reason, — the  liberty  of  choosing  for  President  their 
foremost  citizen,  be  he  the  incumbent  or  some  other. 
"  I  can  see  no  propriety,"  wrote  Washington  to  Lafayette, 
"in  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man, 
who,  on  some  great  emergency,  shall  be  deemed  univer- 
sally most  capable  of  serving  the  public."  It  is  patronage, 
— it  is  the  possible  corrupt  use  of  patronage  by  the  incum- 
bent from  anxiety  to  secure  his  re-election,  that  has  made 
three  successive  terms  more  dangerous  than  two,  and  two 
more  dangerous  than  one.  For  Washington  and  his  coevals, 
neither  three  terms  nor  two  had  any  terrors.  It  is  patron- 
age, it  is  the  distribution  of  that  official  employment 
which  is  below  the  grade  of  the  offices  Washington  told 
Pickering  he  should  keep,  and  which  every  President  will 
be  forever  bound  to  keep,  filled  with  persons  in  active 
sympathy  with  himself,  —  it  is  this  function  of  distributing 
patronage,  this  office-peddling  element,  which  has  belittled 
our  Chief  Magistracy,  and,  by  limiting  their  choice,  has 
rasT.  COLL.  VOL.  xxxvn  22 
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abridged  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  If  this  patronage, 
now  grown  so  great  as  to  be  l>eyond  the  capacity  of  a  single 
head,  is  ever  eliminated  completely  from  amongst  the 
Presidential  functionsta  plurality  of  terms  in  the  Presidency 
will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  the  country.  We  shall 
resume  the  right,  now  abrogated  for  many  years,  of 
choosing  our  highest  officer  freely  from  the  whole  people, 
without  black-balling  any  man  because  he  has  once  had 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  fitness.  It  is  a  glaring 
solecism  in  our  system,  to  maintain  a  moment  longer  than 
the  public  safety  may  seem  to  require  it,  a  restriction  on 
the  choice  of  President  which  wise  heads  in  the  Convention, 
like  Sherman  of  Connecticut  and  the  shrewd  Pennsylvania 
Scotchman,  Wilson,  and  even  the  great  Washington 
himself  denounced,  then  and  always,  because  it  must 
debar,  once  and  again,  the  fittest  citizen  of  the  country 
from  filling  its  greatest  office. 
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THE   AFFAIR  AT  THE  NORTH  BRIDGE, 
SALEM,  FEBRUARY  26,  1775. 

[FBOM  THS  UISTOBIOAL  COLLBCnOHS  OF  THB  B8SBZ  lM8TITUTB» 
VOLUMB  XXXYin,  1903] 


In  addition  to  the  considerable  amount  of  local  evidence 
of  a  reliable  character  touching  this  event,  already  printed 
in  the  publications  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  in  the  issues 
of  the  local  press,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  collate  and 
reproduce  such  statements,  derived  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  authority,  as  have  appeared  elsewhere. 

In  preparation  for  the  painting  by  our  townsman,  Mr. 
Bridgman,  of  the  most  elaborate  pictorial  representation 
of  the  Affair  at  the  North  Bridge  ever  attempted,  an  effort 
was  made  to  gather  up  whatever  information  was  to  be 
had  from  English  and  other  sources  bearing  on  this 
historic  scene,  —  as  to  what  were  the  uniforms  worn,  as 
to  what  were  the  characteristics  and  career  of  Leslie  and 
his  Regiment,  as  to  what  might  be  the  importance  attached 
to  the  affair  elsewhere.  Among  the  responses  to  our  com- 
munications, some  of  them  from  England,  some  of  them 
from  South  Africa,  a  package  was  received  jfrom  the  Army 
Post  in  the  interior  of  India,  at  which  the  corps  repre- 
senting Leslie's  Regiment  was  stationed  in  1901.  This 
package  contained  a  printed  history  of  the  corps  from  its 
organization  in  1758,  detailing  its  various  experiences 
and  the  names  of  all  its  officers.  The  book  was  loaned 
temporarily  to  the  Institute  on  condition  that  it  be 
returned  to  the  regiment  at  Ihansi  in  India,  inasmuch  as 
no  other  copy  of  it  was  available  there.      The  volume 
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looked  as  though  it  had  seen  rough  service.  Certainly 
the  willingness  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  regimental 
staff  to  risk  their  only  copy  on  a  tour  round  the  world, 
that  they  might  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  American 
investigators,  shows  a  commendable  good  nature  on  the 
part  of  its  owners  not  always  experienced  in  our  relations 
with  the  old  world,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  confidence  in  its 
restoration  highly  flattering  to  the  Essex  Institute.  Had 
it  been  suspected  that  the  book  was  to  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  of  the  Library 
of  Harvard  University,  where  we  had  repeatedly  used  it, 
probably  no  such  risk  would  have  been  taken.  But 
fortunately  the  volume  reached  India  again  in  safety.  It 
quotes  wifii  commendation  "Stedman,  the  Historian  of  tiie 
American  War,"  and  it  also  quotes  "  the  Historian  of  the 
Royal  Fuzileers."  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  colored 
prints  showing  the  uniforms  worn  at  certain  periods  of 
the  regiment's  career.  Leslie  seems  to  have  been  a  cap- 
tain at  the  organization  of  the  regiment  in  1758.  Being 
one  of  two  younger  sons  of  Peers  in  the  original  roster, 
Leslie  was  doubtless  pushed  forward  as  &st  as  his 
qualifications  would  warrant,  and  he  had  reached  the  rank 
of  brigadier  as  early  as  September,  1776.  He  was 
afterwards  ordered  South  and  seems  to  have  held  important 
commands  under  Cornwallis.  The  regiment  was  not 
present  at  Lexington  nor  at  Bunker  Hill.  This  last  battle 
is  referred  to  as  a  "dear-bought  victory,"  and  the 
admission  is  made  that  '*  many  houses  were  destroyed  for 
fuel "  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  this  regimental  history  of  the 
expedition  to  Salem,  for  it  effected  nothing  and  no  credit 
could  come  of  it,  and  while  the  bearing  of  the  regiment 
seems  to  have  been  good,  the  risk  assiuned  by  the  choleric 
military  governor  of  bringing  on  an  angry  collision  before 
the  home  government  was  ready  for  it,  if  stated  in  the  colder 
temper  of  impartial  history,  would  probably  have  called 
for  extenuation.  Witnessthe  language  used  by  Burke.  But 
it  is  a  little  amusing  that  the  regimental  chronicler  should 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  twice  substituting  for  the 
name  of  General  Grage,  then  Governor  of  the  Province, 
the  name  of  the  American  General,  Grates,  whose  fortune 
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it  was,  before  the  war  closed,  to  receive  in  surrender  the 
sword  of  Burgoyne. 

The  regimental  colors  bear  no  allusion  to  the  American 
war.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  the  result  of  it  was 
disastrous.  An  interesting  fact  in  the  career  of  the 
regiment  is  this,  that  it  was  engaged,  in  1778,  in  the 
famous  raid  from  Rhode  Island  upon  Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Pljrmouth  County,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of 
more  tiian  seventy  vessels,  a  garrisoned  fort,  a  number 
of  storehouses  wiUi  their  valuable  contents,  and  in  the 
carrying  away  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  ten 
thousand  sheep  and  a  large  drove  of  beef-cattle,  —  a 
''devastation"  estimated  by  Mr.  Crapo  at  £97,000, — 
rather  better  luck  than  the  regiment  had  at  Salem.  The 
ill-starred  Andr6,  then  a  captain,  took  part  in  this  raid. 
It  was  in  conmiand  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  of  unenviable 
repute,  known  as  "no-flint  Grey,"  from  his  liking  for 
close  quarters  and  the  bayonet. 

The  career  of  the  organization  after  the  close  of  the 
American  war  is  interesting  and  creditable.  Men  from 
its  ranks,  it  is  claimed,  were  the  first  to  enter  Lucknow 
at  the  relief  of  the  terrible  siege  in  September,  1857. 
The  regiment  seems  to  have  finally  lost  its  identity  in 
1881,  being  merged  with  other  troops  into  a  body  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  North  StaflTordshire  Regiment, 
—  a  career  of  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  in  the  correspondence  conducted  by  the  Institute,  the 
Americans  have  only  in  a  single  instance  been  referred  to 
as  "Eebels,"  but  this,  while  under  date  of  1901,  seems  to 
.  be  a  survival  from  some  earlier  account. 

The  historian  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  a  regiment 
which  was  present  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  Sergeant  Roger 
Lamb,  who  embarked  at  Cork  for  Quebec,  April  3,  1776, 
with  the  Ninth  (Ligonier's)  Regiment  of  Foot.  He 
printed  two  books  treating  of  the  American  war,  published 
in  1809-11,  both  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  Harvard  and 
the  Boston  Public  Libraries.  One  of  his  books  consists  of 
his  Personal  Memoirs  and  the  other  is  entitled  "  Original 
and  Authentic  Journal  of  Occurrences  during  the  late 
American  war,  from  its  conmiencement  to  the  year  1783." 
(Dublin,  1809.)  On  page  sixty-five  of  the  last  named 
volume,  he  gives  the  strength  of  the  British  regiments  on 
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duty  in  America,  early  in  1776,  as  being  '*fifty-six  elTective 
rank  and  file  in  each  company,  the  regiment  consisting  of 
twelve  companies,  two  of  these  companies  to  remain  behind 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  recruiting  purposes."  The 
64th  Regiment  is  here  spoken  of  as  "Pomeroy's." 
Lamb  finally  became  a  sergeant  of  the  23d  (Howe's) 
Royal  Welsh  Fusileers. 

The  Salem  Gazette  of  June  29,  1813,  prints  the 
following : — 

"Halifax,  7th  June,  1813, 

"Garrison  Orders. 

"  A  Funeral  Party  will  be  furnished  to-morrow,  by  the 
64th  Regt.,  consisting  of  300  Rank  and  File,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  OflScers,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
three  rounds  of  blank  cartridges  each  man  ;  to  inter  the 
Remains  of  Captain  Lawrence,  late  of  the  American 
Frigate  Chesapeake,  from  the  King's  Wharf,  at  half  past 
one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

**  The  band  of  that  Corps  will  attend,  and  the  Party  will 
be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  J.  Wardlow. 

(Signed) 
"  F.  T.  Thomas,  Major  of  Brigade." 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  the  64th  Regiment  was  in  Paris 
with  the  Allied  Army  of  Occupation,  after  Waterloo. 

We  are  not  without  some  knowledge  of  Alexander 
Leslie.  His  pedigree  is  given  in  detail  in  the  compilations 
of  Burke  and  Debrett  and  in  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities. 
Ford,  in  his  "  Writings  of  Washington,"  throws  light 
upon  his  career,  both  in  the  letters  collected  and  in  his 
annotations  thereon.  Stryker,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  and  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in  his  account  of  the  *^  Battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,"*  makes  frequent  reference  to 
Leslie  and  quotes  his  letters.  Not  only  here,  but  also  in 
the  ** Edinburgh  Characters"  of  John  Kay,t  are  to  be 
found  likenesses,  though  poor  ones,  of  General  Leslie. 
The  last  named  work  contains   a   better  attempt  at  a 

*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896.  f  New  •ditton,  Sdinborgh,  1877. 
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Brigadier-General,  Major-General,  and  Lieutenant-General  in  the  British  Army. 
Military  adviser  of  Governor  Gage. 
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biographical  sketch  of  him  than  seems  to  exist  elsewhere 
within  onr  reach. 

Leslie  was  born  in  1731.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Levin,  and  brother  to  the  sixth  Earl,  whose 
young  son  and  heir,  the  Honorable  William  Leslie,  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Aiiillery  or  Light  Dragoons,  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  Januury  3, 
1777,  and,  dying  in  our  lines,  was  buried  with  military 
honors  by  the  Americans  a  few  .days  later.  For  attentions 
paid  thi8  wounded  officer  and  for  the  distinguished 
consideration  accorded  his  remains.  General  Alexander 
Leslie,  at  his  earliest  opportunity,  made  becoming 
acknowledgments  to  Washington.  Bancroft  names  a 
later  instance  in  which  he  made  haste  to  recognize  the 
kindness  of  our  troops  to  one  of  his  men  who  was  a 
wounded  prisoner. 

Leslie  began  his  military  career  as  Ensign  in  the  3rd 
Foot  Guards  in  1753.  In  1758,  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  he  appears  as  a  Captain  in  the  original  Roster 
of  the  new  64th  Regiment  of  Foot.  Stryker  says  that, 
before  volunteering  for  America,  he  had  been  an  Aid  to 
the  King.  This  was  an  honorable  distinction,  and  he 
might  well  receive  such  a  courtesy  in  consideration  of 
his  name  and  rank,  for  Alexander  Leslie  was  a  historic 
name  in  Scotland  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
Alexander  is  still  a  family  name  with  the  Leslies  of  Levin. 
In  1760  he  seems  to  be  already  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
command.  In  that  year  Leslie  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Walter  Tullidelph  of  Tullidelph,  in  Forfarshire,  and 
she  died  the  year  following,  leaving  a  daughter.  At  some 
period  of  his  career  Leslie  resided  in  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

From  1768-9,  he  was  with  his  Regiment  at  Boston  until 
the  evacuation,  except  for  the  period  passed  at  Halifax. 
His  judgment  was  much  valued  by  Governor  Gage,  who 
arrived  in  1774,  and  from  that  time  on  leaned  on  Leslie 
greatly,  and  while  at  the  Hooper  House  during  the  summer 
of  1774,  was  in  frequent  consultation  with  him,  engaged 
in  plans  for  making  Boston  Neck  impassable  to  the 
Provincials.  At  Danvers,  Gage  had  part  of  the  64th  for 
his  body-guard.  Leslie  was  much  trusted  and  esteemed  by 
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Cornwallis  at  every  period  of  the  American  War,  and  the 
good  opinion  of  Cornwallis  was  a  tribute  worth  having, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  humiliating  incident  which 
closed  his  campaign  at  Yorktown,  the  £arl  was  one  of  the 
most  estimable  of  our  invaders.  Before  being  sent  to 
America  on  his  unwelcome  task,  he  had  denounced  the 
American  War  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
after  his  return  he  had  a  most  distinguished  Indian  career. 
In  one  of  his  dispatches  he  says,  ^  I  have  been  particularly 
indebted  to  Major  General  Leslie  for  his  gallantry  and 
exertion,  as  well  as  his  assistance  in  every  other  part  of 
the  service."  Stedman  says  he  praised  Leslie  in  lavish 
terms  for  his  part  at  Charleston  in  1780. 

In  September,  1776,  Leslie  had  become  a  Brigadier 
General  and,  in  his  repulse  at  Harlem  Heights  during  that 
month,  had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Washington.  In 
Deceml)er,  1776,  he  was  in  command  at  Princeton,  when 
the  surprise  at  Trenton  was  effected,  and  when,  a  few  days 
later,  Princeton  was  surprised,  Leslie  with  his  Brigade 
was  stationed  about  five  miles  from  Princeton,  midway 
between  Trenton  and  that  place,  where  the  presence  of  his 
fresh  troops  made  it  impossible,  as  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress,  to  follow  up  the  Princeton  success  with  the 
capture  of  the  military  chest  at  Brunswick  which  contained 
£70,000,  to  destroy  the  stores  and  magazines  there  ^  and 
possibly  to  put  an  end  to  the  War.*'  There  seems  to  be 
a  question  as  to  the  precise  date  when  he  was  commissioned 
as  a  Major  General.  It  is  stated  to  be  1779.  Stedman 
calls  him  such  in  1780  and  gives  him  a  command.  May  12, 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  Ford  says  he  had  been 
commissioned  before  December,  1782,  when  he  left  New 
York  to  join  Cornwallis  again  at  the  South.  At  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House,  fought  March  15,  1781,  he  is 
accredited  W  his  Scottish  Biographer  and  by  Stedman 
with  having  defeated  General  Green,  and  with  leading  his 
division  in  person  with  brilliant  results.  In  December, 
1781,  he  suffered  a  severe  repulse  at  Cowpens.  At  the 
siege  of  Charleston  he  was  much  relied  on,  tiiat  being  one 
of  the  most  critical  and  important  openitions  of  the  War. 
His  intrepidity  and  skill  were  never  questioned,  but  he 
did  not  always  escape  the  imputation  of  rashness.     After 
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the  war,  in  1787,  he  became  Lieutenant  General  with  the 
Honorary  Colonelcy  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

His  death  was  tragic.  In  1794,  while  second  in  command 
of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland,he  was  stationed'at  Edinburgh. 
A  mutiny  broke  out  in  a  Regiment  of  Fencibles  at  Glasgow. 
General  Leslie  with  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  ,and  Sir  James 
Stewart  left  Edinburgh  in  charge  of  troops  to  suppress 
the  mutiny.  An  appeal  to  force  was  avoided.  On  the 
surrender  by  the  mutineers  of  four  of  the  ringleaders  they 
were  marched  to  Edinburgh  Castle  as  prisoners,  under  a 
strong  guard  of  their  own  regiment.  Leslie,  accompanying 
this  party,  was  assaulted  by  a  mob,  and  was  knocked 
down  by  a  flying  missile.  Before  reaching  Edinburgh, 
when  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city,! he  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  December 
27,  1794. 

Information  bearing  on  the  affair  at  the  North  Bridge, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  i,  p.  89  and  p. 
135 ;  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  i,  pp. 
10-11  and  pp.  57-9 ;  in  the  Historical  Collections  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  i,  p.  2,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  190-2, 
and  vol.  xxxn,  pp.  11-16,  and  in  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  153.  Also  in  Loring's  Oration, 
July  4,  1862.  Also  in  the  Essex  Grazette,  vol.  vn,  no. 
345,  for  Feb.  28  to  Mar.  7,  1775 ;  two  articles  in  the 
Salem  Grazette  for  Aug.  19,  1825  ;  articles  in  the  Ghizette 
for  Feb.  11  and  29 ;  for  Friday,  Mar.  3,  and  for 
Saturday,  Mar.  4,  1848  ;  for  Feb.  26,  1850 ;  for  Nov.  19, 
1858  ;  for  Feb.  28,  1873  ;  for  Feb.  9  and  16,  and  Mar.  2, 
1875 ;  for  Nov.  1  (Horton's  Address)  and  4,  1887 ;  for 
Feb.  17,  1888.  Also  in  the  Salem  Register  for  June  10, 
1867  ;  for  Feb.  25  and  Mar.  1, 1875  ;  for  Oct.  27,  1887. 
Also  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  for  Feb.  10,  28,  29,  Mar. 
2,  4, 1848,  containing  Nos.  9,  10,  11, 12  and  13  of  a  series 
of  papers  attributed  to  Col.  Samuel  Swett.  Also  in  the 
"First  Centenary  of  the  North  Church,"  and  in  "City 
Memorial  Services,  Salem,  1875." 

Of  the  persons  who  may  fairly  be  treated  as  central 
figures  in  the  affair,  we  are  able  to  present  reliable 
likenesses  of  the  greater  number.  Of  Captain  John  Felt, 
who  marched  at  Leslie's  side  from  Town  House  Square 
to   the  bridge,  -^  of  Major  John  Pedrick,  who  brought 
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the  alarm  from  Marblehead, —  of^Capt.  Robert  Foster,  at 
whose  forge  the  guns  were  deposited,  —  and  of  Benjamin 
Daland,  who  posted  with  the  alarm  to  Danvers,  no 
likenesses  are  known  to  exist.  Of  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  Leslie,  we  reproduce  a  picture  which  may  have 
been  the  work  of  John  Kay,  for  he  was  a  miniature-painter 
as  well  as  an  author, —  the  same  picture  which,  for  lack  of 
a  better,  has  been  adopted  by  Stryker.  The  pictures  of 
Colonel  David  Mason  who  gave  the  alarm  at  the  North 
Meeting  House  door,  and  of  the  Honourable  Richard 
Derby,  who  had  loaned  the  guns,  are  taken  from  paintings 
in  oil  to  be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute.  The  likenesses  of 
Major  Joseph  Sprague  and  of  Captain  James  Barr,  who, 
with  their  men,  scuttled  the  flat-boats  while  covered  by  the 
loaded  muskets  and  threatened  with  the  fixed  bayonets  of 
the  regulars,  as  well  as  pictures  of  Colonel  Pickering,  may 
also  b^  found  at  the  Institute.  Dr.  Barnard's  picture  is 
reproduced  from  an  oil  painting,  possibly  by  West,  in 
possession  of  the  North  Religious  Society. 

COL.    PICKERING'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering  by  his  son,  Octavius 
Pickering,*  contains,  in  vol.  i,  pp.  60-68,  these  statements, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Essex  Grazette  for  Feb.  28, 
1775: 

"Last  Sabbath  the  peace  of  the  town  was  disturbed 
by  the  coming  of  a  regiment  of  the  King's  troops,  the 
particulars  relative  to  which  are  as  follows  :  A  transport 
arrived  at  Marblehead,  apparently  manned  as  usual. 
Between  two  and  three  o'clock  (as  soon  as  the  people  had 
gone  to  meeting) ,  the  decks  were  covered  with  soldiers, 
who,  having  loaded,  and  fixed  their  bayonets,  landed  with 
great  dispatch,  and  instantly  marched  off.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants,  suspecting  they  were  bound  for  Salem  to 
seize  some  materials  there  preparing  for  an  artillery, 
despatched  several  messengers  to  inform  us  of  it.  These 
materials  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  River,  and 
to  come  at  them  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  bridge,  one 
part  of  which  was  made  to  draw  up  for  the  convenience 
of  letting  vessels  pass  through.     The  inhabitants  kept  a 

*  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1867. 
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lookout  for  the  appearetnce  of  the  trpops.  The  vanguard 
arrived,  and  took  their  route  down  in  town  as  far  iEts  the 
Long  Wharf,  perhaps  to  decoy  the  inhabitants  thidier 
away  from  the  place  to  which  the  paain  body  were 
destined.  The  main  body  arrived  soon  after,  and  halted 
a  few  minutes  by  the  towurhouse.  It  is  said  inquiry  was 
inmiediately  made  by  some  of  the  officers  for  a  half-brother 
(John  Sargent)  of  Colonel  Browne,  the  Mandamiis 
Councillor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  very  soon 
whispering  in  the  colonel's  ear,  iii  the  front  of  the 
regiment,  and  when  he,  parted  from  the  colonel,  thfe 
regiment  marched  off  with  a  quick  pace  in  a  direct  course 
for  the  North  Bridge ;  just  before  their  entrance  upon 
which  the  draw-bridge  was  pulled  up.  The  regiment, 
however,  pushed  forward  till  they  came  to  the  draw- 
bridge, not  observing  (as  it  s^enied)  that  it  was  drawn 
up.  The  colonel,  who  led  them,  expressed  some  surprise, 
and  then,  turning  about,  ordered  an  officer  to  face  his 
company  to  a  body  of  men  standing  on  a.  wharf  on  the 
other  side  the  draw-bridge,  and  fire.  Qne  of  our 
townsmen  (who  had  kept  alongside  the  Lionel  from  the 
time  he  marched  from  the  town-house)  instantly  told  him 
he  had  better  not  fire ;  that  he  had  no  right  to. fo^  without 
further  orders.  'Arid  if  you  do  fire,'  said  he,  ^you  will  be 
all  dead  men.'    The  cotripariy  neitherfired  nor  fiEtc^d. 

'The  colonel  then  returned'  to  the  centrie  of  his 
regiment,  assembled  his  officers,  and  held  a  consultation  ; 
which  being  ended,  the  colonel  advanced'  a  Httle,  and 
declared  he  would  maintain  hi6  grouhd,  and  go  over  th^ 
bridge  before  he  returned,  if  it  was  a  month  first.  The 
samie  townsman  replied,  he  might  stay  there  as  long  ^s 
he  pleased ;  nobody  cared  for  that.  The  half-brother 
before  mentioned  (it  is  said)  made  towards  the  bridge, 
but,  seeing  the  draw-bridge  up,  says,  Tt  is  all  over  with 
us.'  He  has  since  disappeared.  Meanwhile,  two  large 
gondolas,  that  lay  agrouna  (for  it  was  lowniatejc)>  were 
scuttled,  lest  they  should  cross  the  channel  in  'them. 
But,  whikt  one*  gentteman,  with  '  his  .asststaVita^  was 
scuttling  his  own  gondola,  a  party  of  about  twenty 
soldiers  jumped  into,  it,' and,  with  their  T)aj6nets  charged 
against  our  unanned   townsmen  (some  of   whom  they 
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pricked),  compelled  them  to  quit  it;  but,  before  this, 
a  sufficient  hole  had  been  made  in  the  bottom.  This 
attack  of  the  soldiers,  and  some  other  occurrences, 
occasioned  a  little  bickering ;  but,  by  the  interposition  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  dispute  subsided. 

"At  length,  some  gentlemen  asked  the  colonel  what 
was  his  design  in  making  this  movement,  and  why  he 
would  cross  the  bridge.  He  said  he  had  orders  to  cross 
it,  and  he  would  cross  it  if  he  lost  his  life,  with  the  lives  of 
all  his  men  ;  and  now  (or  before)  asked  why  the  King's 
highway  was  obstructed.  He  was  told  it  was  not  the 
King's  road,  but  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
a  right  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  it.  Finally,  the 
colonel  said  he  must  go  over ;  and  if  the  draw-bridge  were 
let  down,  so  that  he  might  pass,  he  pledged  his  honor  that  he 
would,  march  not  above  thirty  rods  beyond  it,  and  then 
immediately  return.  The  regiment  had  now  been  on  the 
bridge  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  and,  everything  being 
secured,  the  inhabitants  directed  the  draw-bridge  to  be 
let  down.  The  regiment  immediately  passed  over, 
marched  a  few  rods,  returned,  and,  with  great  expedition 
went  back  again  to  Marblehead,  where  they  embarked  on 
board  the  transport  without  delay. 

"The  regiment  brought  with  them  lanterns,  hatchets, 
pickaxes,  spades,  handspikes,  and  several  coils  of  rope. 

"  When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  there  can 
remain  no  doubt  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  manoeuvre 
was  to  steal  away  the  artillery  materials  before  mentioned. 
In  the  first  place,  the  regiment  was  taken  from  the  Castle, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  might  be  prevented  from 
giving  us  any  intelligence.  The  transport  arrived  at 
Marblehead  a  considerable  time  before  the  regiment  was 
landed  ;  but  the  men  were  kept  snug  under  hatches.  As 
soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  had  got  to  meeting, 
the  troops  landed,  and  pushed  on  their  march  to  Salem, 
and  proceeded  to  the  very  spot  where  the  materials  for 
the  artillery  were  lodged.  But,  meeting  with  this  sad 
rebuff,  and  finding  their  plot  was  discovered,  they  then 
made  a  retreat.  'Tis  regretted  that  an  officer  of  Colonel 
Leslie's  acknowledged  worth  should  be  obliged,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  to  come  on  so  pitiful  an  errand. 
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**  Various  reports  were  spread  abroad  respecting  the 
troops.  The  country  was  alarmed,  and  one  company 
arrived  in  arms  from  Danvers  just  as  the  troops  left  the 
town.  We  immediately  despatched  messengers  to  the 
neighboring  towns,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  coming  in  ; 
but  the  alarm  flew  like  lightning  (and  fame  doubtless 
magnified  the  first  simple  reports),  so  that  great  numbers 
were  in  arms,  and  some  on  tiie  march,  before  our 
messengers  arrived." 

If  the  above  narrative  has  been  rightly  attributed  to 
Colonel  Pickering,  says  his  biographer,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  wrote  likewise  the  following  vindication  of  it, 
printed  in  the  succeeding  "  Essex  Gazette  "  of  March  7th : 

"  The  account  published  last  week  in  this  paper,  .  .  . 
of  the  march  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Regiment  (in  Draper's 
true  account  'tis  called  a  detachment  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Regiment ;  but  we  are  informed  only  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  men  remained  at  the  Castle) ,  is,  in  Mills  and  Hick's 
paper  said  to  contain  several  falsehoods.  In  answer  to 
this  charge,  we  say  that  we  endeavored  to  collect  a  true 
state  of  the  facts  by  inquiring  of  those  who  were  eye  and 
ear  witnesses.  In  the  hurry  and  alarm,  there  might  be  a 
misapprehension  in  some  things ;  but  there  was  no 
intention  to  detract  from  Colonel  Leslie's  courage,  honor, 
or  prudence,  or  deviate  from  the  straight  path  of  truth ; 
but,  to  establish  the  latter,  we  are  constrained  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  Draper's  account,  and  on  that  published 
by  Mills  and  Hicbs.  The  latter  declare,  'tiiey  are 
autiiorized  to  say,  that  the  Colonel  never  ordered  any 
part  of  the  troops  to  fire,  but  that  he  was  not  prevented 
from  giving  any  orders  he  should  have  thought  necessary 
by  the  threat  of  the  townsmen,'  as  they  say  was  insinuated 
in  our  account.  The  townsmen,  and  others  of  the 
inhabitants,  men  of  undoubted  veracity,  still  say  they  are 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Colonel  talked  about  firing  on 
the  people ;  and  the  townsman  (who  stood  within  two 
yards  of  him)  declares  that  the  Colonel,  turning  to  an 
officer  near  him,  expressed  himself  in  this  manner :  '  You 
must  face  about  this  division  (or  company) ,  and  fire  upon 
those  people.'  This,  and  this  only,  occasioned  the 
townsman  to  make  a  reply  (with  a  loud  voice,  for  his 
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resentment  was  kindled  by  the  order  to  fire)  in  these 
words,  as  exactly  as  he  can  now  recollect :  'Fire !  You 
had  better  be  damned  than  fire  !  You  can  have  no  right 
to  fire  without  further  orders.'  We  added,  in  our  account, 
'The  company  neither  fired  nor  faced.'  Whether  it  were 
prudence,  or  want  of  orders  or  disposition,  or  any  other 
motive,  that  prevented  an  act  so  manifestly  unjustifiable 
as  this  would  have  been,  we  could  not  tell.  We  related 
a  simple  fact, — that  'the  company  neither  fired  nor  faced.' 

"  Mills  and  Hicks  go  on  :  'Nor  is  there  the  least  truth 
in  what  is  asserted  of  the  Colonel's  having  pledged  his 
honor,  as  he  absolutely  insisted  on  going  over  the  bridge.' 
No  otiier  answer  to  this  will  be  required,  than  the 
declaration  of  the  clergyman  referred  to  in  Draper's 
account.  These  are  his  words:  'Concerned  for  the 
wel&re  of  my  townsmen,  I  addressed  Colonel  Leslie,  and 
desired  the  soldiers  under  his  command  might  be 
restrained  from  pushing  their  bayonets.  He  told  me  they 
were  much  insulted,  and  intimated  to  me  his  determination 
to  pass  over  die  bridge,  but  concluded  with  saying,  if  the 
inhabitants  would  lower  the  bridge,  he  would  give  his 
word  (and,  I  am  pretty  certain,  his  honor)  that  he  would 
not  march  above  fifty  rods.'  For  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  clergjonan,  we  add,  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  unimpeached  veracity,  virtue,  and  honor, 
and  universally  respected  by  the  inhabitants  for  his  manly, 
prudent,  and  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

"The  declaration,  that '  no  half-brother  of  a  Mandamus 
Councillor,  or  any  other  person,  in  Salem,  whispered  or 
spoke  to  Colonel  Leslie  while  he  was  in  the  town  of  Salem,* 
is  very  extraordinary.  Even  Draper  admits  that  the 
clergyman  conversed  with  him.  But  we  know  that  at 
least  two  other  persons  spoke  to  him,  though  in  a  strain 
somewhat  different  from  that  attributed  to  the  half-brother. 
'Tis  a  fact,  that  the  half-brother  was  in  the  front  of  the 
regiment,  whispering  or  talking  with  an  officer,  who,  the 
inhabitants  naturally  concluded,  was  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment ;  for  at  that  time  Colonel  Leslie 
was  known  to  very  few.  This  half-brother  afterwards 
walking  with  one  of  the  inhabitants  (while  the  soldiers 
were  on  the  bridge) ,  they  had  some  conversation  to  this 
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effect;  *Tis  all  over  with  them/ said  the  half-brother. 
*  What  is  over?'  said  his  companion.  He  replied,  'The 
bridge  is  drawn  up.'  'What  then?*  rejoined  the  other. 
The  half-brother  then  whispered,  '  They  were  going  after 
the  cannon.'  It  must  be  granted  that  diese  circumstances 
(especially  when  connected  with  others  known  to  the 
inhabitants)  might  very  justly  raise  their  suspicions  that 
he  was  the  informer.  If  he  is  not  in  any  measure  guilty, 
we  wish  his  innocence  may  appear 

'"Tis  said,  also,  that  the  people,  discovering  Colonel 
Leslie's  intention  to  ferry  a  few  men  over  in  a  gondola  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  got  afloat,  jumped  into  her,  and  with 
axes  cut  through  her  bottom ;  that  Colonel  Leslie,  seeing 
this,  ordered  a  party  to  drive  them  out  of  her.  Some  of 
the  people,  however,  having  obstinately  refused  to  quit 
her,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  use  force.'  Strange 
language  this, — ^a  gentleman  obstinately  refused  to  quit 
his  own  gondola !  And,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  and 
bustle,  the  other  gondola  was  not  scuttled  till  leave  was 
expressly  given  by  the  owner.  Yet,  for  doing  it,the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  drawn.  We  did  not 
know  till  now  who  gave  this  violent  order,  and  are  sorry 
to  find  itwas  Colonel  Leslie.  The  people  suspected,  not 
discovered,  his  intention  to  ferry  over  his  men  in  the 
gondolas ;  and  could  not  conceive  that  the  soldiers  had 
any  other  right  to  interrupt  their  work  in  cutting  the 
bottoms,  than  the  right  of  arms  ;  which  frequently  regards 
neither  law  nor  property,  when  standing  in  the  way  of 
their  designs  who  wield  them. 

"The  minds  of  the  people  are  not  likely  to  be  soothed 
by  such  actions  as  we  have  been  speaking  of.  We  have 
been  cautioned  to  avoid  hypocrisy.  Without  hypociisy, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  serious  are  justly  offended  that  an 
uproar  and  disturbance  were  occasioned  on  a  day  of  public 
worship,  and  even  whilst  one  congregation  was  assembled. 
But  this  Sabbath-day  expedition  well  agrees  with  proc- 
lamations for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue." 

The  writer,  says  Pickering's  biographer,  omits  the 
names  of  persons  implicated  in  the  resistance  to  the  King's 
troops,  which  seems  to  have  been  done  by  design,  to  avoid 
rendering  any  individual  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
resentment  of  the  British  government. 
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Dr.  Holmes,  he  continues,  **  quotes  President  Stiles's 
manuscripts  to  the  effect,  that  Leslie  pledged  his  honor, 
that,  if  tiie  draw-bridge  were  let  down,  he  would  march 
but  thirteen  rods  over  it,  and  return  ;  and  that  Colonel 
Pickering,  with  his  forty  brave  men,  faced  the  King's 
troops.  Mr.  Endicott  produces  respectable  evidence  to 
prove  that  there  were  no  armed  men  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  that  Colonel  Pickering  was  on  the  south 
side.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  Colonel  Pickering, 
in  referring  to  the  passage  in  Holmes,  observed  that 
'thirteen  rods'  should  have  been  'thirty  rods.*  I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  pointed  out  any  other  error,  and  my 
impression  has  been  that  he  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge,  with  a  number  of  men  armed  with  muskets.  The 
men  in  Dan  vers  and  Marblehead  were  assembling  inarms, 
and,  from  the  irritation  previously  existing,  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that,  in  the  town  of  Salem, 
containing  five  thousand  inhabitants,  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  men  would  repair  with  their  arms  to  the  bridge.  In 
the  two  articles  above  quoted,  and  ascribed  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  the  presence  of  armed  citizens  is  not  mentioned. 
Dr.  Charles  Pickering, his  grandson,  relates  a  conversation 
with  a  very  intelligent  old  lady,  the  lat«  Mrs.  Thomas 
Sanders,  in  which  she  said,  Mr.  Barnard,  in  interceding 
with  Colonel  Leslie  not  to  fire,  told  him  that  the  people 
were,  as  he  saw  them,  unarmed,  but  they  knew  where  they 
could  procure  fire-arms  in  a  few  moments,  and  every 
individual  knew  how  to  use  them.  The 'unarmed'  people. 
Dr.  Pickering  says,  may  have  been  those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  draw ;  but  Mrs.  Sanders  left  on  him  the  impression 
that  the  only  fire-arms  on  the  grounds  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  troops. 

"  I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  the  reputation  of  Colonel 
Pickering,  or  of  Salem,  to  maintain  that,  in  a  moment  of 
so  sudden  and  great  excitement,  he  organized  a  military 
opposition  to  Colonel  Leslie.  It  is  sufficient,  that  he  and 
many  of  his  townsmen  went  to  the  bridge  with  promptness 
and  acted  with  the  resolution  and  prudence  demanded  by 
the  circumstances,  in  making  the  first  resistance  in  the 
American  Revolution,  after  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Gage, 
to  a  body  of  British  troops." 

hus  far  Colonel  Pickering's  son  and  biographer.    We 
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THOMAS  BARNARD.   0.0.;    I  748-1  814. 

Pastor  of  the  North  Religious  Society  ir^  Salem,  1773-1814. 
From  a  pairtting  in  the  posaeasion  of  the  Society. 
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now  quote  the  statement  of  Holmes*  referred  to  by  the 
biographer  of  Pickering,  which  is  as  follows  : 

FROM   HOLMES'S   ANNALS. 

"On  the  26th  of  February,  general  Grage  having  received 
intelligence  that  some  military  stores  were  deposited  in 
Salem,  despatched  lieutenant  colonel  Leslie  from  Castle 
William,  with  140  soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize  them. 
Having  landed  at  Marblehead,  they  proceeded  to  Salem  ; 
but  not  finding  the  stores  there,  they  passed  on  to  a  draw 
bridge  leading  to  Danvers,  where  a  large  number  of  people 
had  assembled,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  colonel 
Pickering  had  mustered  30  or  40  men,  and  drawn  up 
the  bridge.  Leslie  ordered  them  to  let  it  down ;  but 
they  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  it  to  be  a  private 
road,  by  which  he  had  no  authority  to  demand  a  pass. 
On  this  refusal  he  determined  to  ferry  over  a  few  men  in 
a  gondola,  which  lay  on  the  bank,  as  soon  as  it  could  he 
put  afloat;  but  the  people,  perceiving  the  intention, 
instantly  sprang  into  the  gondola,  and  scuttled  it  with 
their  axes.  There  was  danger  of  instant  hostility ;  but 
the  prudent  interposition  of  Mr.  Barnard,  minister  of 
Salem,  and  other  persons,  prevented  that  extremity.  .  To 
moderate  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  the  folly  of  opposing 
such  numbers  was  stated  ;  and  to  moderate  the  ardour  of 
the  citizens,  it  was  insisted,  that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  the 
meditated  object  of  the  British  troops  was  impracticable. 
The  bridge  was  at  length  let  down  ;  Leslie  passed  it,  and 
marched  about  thirty  rods ;  and,  the  evening  being  now 
advanced,  he  returned,  and  embarked  for  Boston. 

"  [Note]  Some  particulars  of  this  account  are  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  President  Stiles  ;  wliere  he  farther  writes, 
that  the  British  soldiers  pricked  the  people  with  their 
bayonets ;  that  Leslie  kept  his  troops  at  the  bridge  an 
hour  and  a  half;  that  he  at  length  pledged  his  honour, 
that,  if  they  would  let  down  the  bridge,  he  would  march 
but  13  rods  over  it,  and  return  without  doing  any  thing 
farther ;  that   the   line   was   marked ;   and   that  colonel 

*  Holmes's  American  Annals,  Cambridge,  1829,  vol.  n,  pp.  20^. 
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Pickering  with    his   40   brave   men,    like  Leonidas   at 
Thermopylae,  faced  the  King's  troops." 

From  this  it  appears  that  Holmes  had  seen  and  used 
the  manuscript  Diary  kept  by  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  an  ardent 
patriot,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Washington,  in 
1775  preaching  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  described  in  his  day  as 
**the  most  cultured  man  in  New  England."  From  1777 
to  1795  Doctor  Stiles  was  President  of  Yale  College, 
now  Yale  University,  from  whose  press  the  Diary  has 
just  been  issued.*  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  affair  at 
the  North  Bridge,  together  with  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
the  locality  from  the  hand  of  the  author.  Both  are  repro- 
duced here. 

FROM   STILES'S   DIARY. 

"  On  Ldsdy  Morng.  26  ult.  the  Reg*  at  Castle  William 
of  240  Men  embarked  on  board  a  Transport  on  a  secret 
Expedition;  and  at  III  P.  M.  (while  the  Congregations 
were  at  pub.  Worship)  landed  at  Marblehead,  &  march 

5  miles  around  to  Salem  to  seize  some  Ordnance  &c. 
Instant  Notice  being  sent,  the  pple  at  Salem  removed  the 
Canon  over  a  Bridge.  The  Troops  under  Col.  Leslie 
arrived  at  the  Bridge,  which  a  Draw  Bridge  not  fer  from 
the  N®  or  young  M*"  Barnards  Meetinghouse.  The 
provincial  Col.  Pickering  mustered  between  30&  40  under 
Arms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bridge  &  drew  up  the 
Bridge.  A  vast  Multitude  was  convened,  and  Alarm 
Guns  fired  continually.  Col.  Leslie,  find*  the  Bridge 
drawn,  ordered  his  Merf  to  face,  seeming  to  intend  to  fire 
on  those  on  the  other  side.  The  Men  did  not  face.  At 
length  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  off  two  Gundalos  —  but 
the  Salemites  instantly  skuttled  them.  The  Soldiers 
prickt  them  with  Bayonets  &c.  At  this  Inst  the  Rev.  M' 
Barnard  jun.  steptup  to  Col.  Leslie  ;  complained  that  his 
soldiers  abused  our. pple,  told  him  they  wer  the  Aggressors, 

6  beged  l^im  not  to  fire,  for  that  if  they  did  they  would  all 
be  cut  off.  Leslie  kept  his  Troops  at  the  Bridge  an  hour  & 
half : — at  length  Col.  Leslie  pledged  his  honor  that  if  they 
would  let  down  the  Bridge  he  would  march  but  thirty 
rods  over  it  &  return  without  doing  any  Thing  further. 

•  Diary  of  Ezra  Stilea,  New  York,  1901,  toI.  I,  p.  62^-4.  Dr.  Stiles  puts  the  Meeting 
House  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Lane. 
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The  Line  was  markt,  and  Col.  Pickering  widi  l^fl  40  twelve 
heroes  (like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae)  £B>ced  the  Kii^ 
Troops,  risked  Col.  Leslies  Honor ;  the  Bridge  w^  let, 
down,  Leslie  marched  over,  &  while  some  were  on  the 
Bridge  &  other  on  this  side,  he  halted,  ordered  them  to 
face  about,  &  so  they .  marched  back,  returned  to 
Marblehed,  &  embarked  that  night  for  Castle  William, 
without  ihe  Canon  which  they  went  after.  The  Coun- 
try was  alarmed,  the  News  flew  like  Lightening,  they 
marched  from  Haveril  &c  '  and  one  comp'  arrived  in  Arms 
from  Dan  vers  just  as  the  Troops  left  the  Town.'     Thus 


inglorious  was  the  Excursion  and  Retreat  of  the  Kings 
Troops.  It  was  not  known  at  Boston  that  the  Stupidity 
of  Gen.  Grage  had  left  the  Castle  defenceless,  for  no  moi,*e 
than  15  were  left  to  keep  Garison  and  they  kept  the  Mi|k 
Man  who  supplied  the  Castle  with  Milk,  &  would  not 
sufier  him  to  go  ofi  Castle  Isld  till  the  Troops  returned  : 
Thus  was  Gen.  Gtige  most  shamefully  out-generalled — ^he 
sent  out  a  Regiment  to  surprize  &  seize  the  Salem 
Ordinance ;  but  they  not  only  returned  without  it,  but 
with  Circumstances  of  Repulse  derogatory  to  the  Honor 
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of  Soldiers,  besides  hazarding  a  Trial  in  which  they 
might  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Thousds  which 
would  have  soon  appeared  in  Anns." 

FROM  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

In  its  issue  for  April,  1775,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
the  pioneer  periodical  which  owed  its  success  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  notices  the  event  as  follows  : 

"  Saturday,  April  15  :  by  accounts  just  received  from 
America,  there  is  advice  that  General  (rage,  having 
information  that  some  cannon  were  lodged  in  or  near 
Salem,  sent  an  officer  to  discover  the  place,  and  also 
ordered  a  detachment  from  the  64th  regiment  to  bring 
them  away  ;  but  the  populace  had  been  before  hand  with 
them,  and  had  carried  them  off  before  the  soldiers  arrived. 
They  pursued  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  detachment 
returned  to  Boston  without  molestation." 

"  Monday,  April  17.  By  a  ship  just  arrived  at  Bristol 
from  America,  it  is  reported,  that  the  Americans  have 
hoisted  their  standard  of  liberty  at  Salem." 

"  Saturday,  April  29.  Letters  of  good  authority  from 
America  affirm,  that  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Connecticut  are  actually  embodied,  have  magazines  ready 
prepared,  and  are  assembled  to  the  number  of  12,000 
effective  men  ;  that  Salem  was  the  headquarters  when  the 
letters  were  written  ;  but  that  a  considerable  body  were 
on  their  march  to  Boston  ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  next  news  will  be  an  account  of  a  bloody 
engagement  between  the  two  armies." 

FROM  BURKE,  IN  THE   ANNUAL   REGISTER. 

Edmund  Burke  edited  the  Annual  Begister  from  1758 
to  1788.  In  Volume  xvin,  page  125,  he  used  the 
following  language : 

Feb.  26 .  "  Governor  Gage  having  received  intelligence 
that  some  brass  cannon  were  deposited  in  the  town  of 
Salem,  sent  a  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  conmmnd 
of  a  field  officer,"  on  board  a  transport,  in  order  to 
seize  upon  and  bring  them  to  Boston.  The  troops 
having  landed  at  Marblehead,  proceeded  to  Salem,  where 
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COLONEL  DAVID    MASON;   1726-1795. 

One  of  the  Commissioners  for  arming  the  Province. 
From  an  oil-painting  belonging  to  the  Honorable  David  Mason  Little. 
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they  were  disappointed  as  to  finding  the  cannon ;  but 
having  some  reason  to  imagine  they  had  been  only 
removed  that  morning  in  consequence  of  their  approach, 
it  induced  them  to  march  further  into  the  country  in  hopes 
of  overtaking  them.  In  ttiis  pursuit  they  arrived  at  a 
draw-bridge  over  a  small  river,  where  a  number  of  the 
country  people  were  assembled,  and  those  on  the  opposite 
side  had  taken  up  the  bridge  to  prevent  their  passage. 
The  conunanding  officer  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  let  down, 
which  the  people  peremptorily  refused,  sajdng,  that  it  was 
a  private  road,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  to  demand  a 
passage  that  way.  For  to  the  last  moment  the  language 
of  peace  was  preserved,  and  until  the  sword  was  decisively 
drawn,  all  resistance  was  carried  on  upon  some  legal 
ground.  Upon  this  refusal,  the  officer  determined  to  make 
use  of  a  boat,  thereby  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge ; 
but  the  country  people  perceiving  his  intention,  several 
of  them  jumped  into  the  boat  wiOi  axes,  and  cut  holes 
thro'  her  bottom,  which  occasioned  some  scuffle  between 
them  and  the  soldiers  in  and  about  the  boat.  Things  were 
now  tending  to  extremities,  as  the  conm[iander  seemed 
determined  to  force  his  passage,  and  the  others  as 
resolutely  bent  to  prevent  it.  In  this  situation,  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  had  attended  the  whole  transaction, 
remonstrated  with  the  lieutenant-colonel,  upon  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  inevitably  attend  his  making 
use  of  force.  And  finding  that  the  point  of  military 
honour,  with  respect  to  making  good  his  passage,  was  the 
principal  object  with  that  gentleman,  it  being  then  too 
late  in  the  evening  to  prosecute  his  original  design,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  let  down  the  bridge,  which 
the  troops  took  possession  of,  and  the  colonel  having 
pushed  a  detachment  a  little  way  into  the  country,  in 
exercise  of  the  right  which  he  assumed,  they  immediately 
after  returned,  without  molestation,  on  board  the  transport. 
Thus  ended  this  first  expedition,  without  effect,  and 
happily  without  mischief.  Enough  appeared  to  shew  upon 
what  a  slender  thread  the  peace  of  ihe  empire  hung ;  and 
that  the  least  exertion  of  the  military  power  would 
certainly  bring  things  to  extremities.  The  people,  since 
the  acts  for  casting  away  their  charter,  and  for  protecting 
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Ihe  soldiery  from  «tty  trial  iA  the  i^x>tftkoe>  ^Msidel^tl 
ttieBlselves  as  put  under  militai^  govewrtnert*.  EVefy 
motion  of  that  body  became  suspected,  and  wte  in  ttreSt 
ey^s  an  exertion  of  tt»  most  wiious  ated  naoiit  dreadful 
tyrantiy. 

The  appearance  of  resistance  seems,  oil  the  <^Aj^  si4e> 
to  have  greatly  irritated  the  military ;  fot  from  this  iStfrfe 
they  appear  to  have  Kved  upon  tvorse  temte  wWi  ^ 
inhabitants  of  Boston  tiian  they  had  hi42ierto  doVie ;  soMi^ 
general  and  wanton  insults,  as  well  as  paltiiifiidair  ofitttiges 
having  been  complained  of.  But  the  crisis  was  "tte-W  &8t 
approaching,  ih  which  all  lesser  evils  and  calamfties  'were 
to  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  tho9^  of  a 
great  and  serious  nature." 

FROM   GRAHAME's  mSlX)RY  OF  THE  UNrrtSD  STATfcS. 

t>r.  ^ames  *Graham6,  the  Scottish  historian  of  the 
United  States,  quoting  very  freely  from  iBdwaixl  Buifee 
ill  the  Annual  Register,  iias  this  to  Sky  of  the  "Salem 
elxpedition  : 

"  At  length  the  bridge  was  lowered ;  and  Pickering  with 
his  men,  still  facing  the  British  troops,  retired  to  the  fhib 
they  had  measured  and  marked.  Leslie  and  his  seldiers, 
after  advancing  to  the  stipulated  point,  returned  ttod 
embarked  for  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  militaTf 
enterprise  of  the  Revolutionary  War, — without  effe<ft  imd 
without  blood-shed  ;  but  not  without  additionally  kindling 
the  spirit,  the  vigilance  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Americaas, 
and  inflaming  the  bitter  animosity  created  between  them 
and  the  British  soldiers.  They  declared  "that  <3tng^  and  hil^ 
troops  (doubtless  encouraged  by  secrcft  orders  trdm 
Britain)  had  treated  them  as  Rebels  before  the  dritiili 
Grovemment  itself  dared  to  affix  this  i^igma  upon  them; 
and  that  the  previous  seizures  of  arms  on  theifr-^iwn  ptM 
m  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  mei^y 
retaliatory  measures  and  defensive  preparations.  In  sndh 
circumstances,  an  expeditidti  a^  harmless  ^  the  hi0twics 
not  likely  again  to  occur ;  and  H  needed  less  the  fiagadity 
of  Patrick  Henry  to  foresee,  than  his  spirit  and  ititrcpdity 
firmly  to  contempkte,  ^e  more  iM^riotts  ^ferial  i^Aiidi  nib 
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f^flM^lutioA  of  ^e  people  of  Maa^achuaetto  wfiia  aoon  to 
updergo.'' 

We  bare  insert  a  statement  fumi^hecl  from  the  official 
Becorda  of  the  Regiment. 


[Seal  witli       "I 
Qritisli  Arms.    J 


DIGEST    OF    SERYIOE    OF    THE   SIXTY-FOURTH    OR    SECOND 
STAFFORDSHIRE   REG* 

On  the  21st.  Apl.  1758  the  2nd.  Battn.  of  the  Elev^^th 
Regiment  of  Foot  was  formed  into  a  separate  Corps  and 
became  the  64*"^  Reg*. 

The  first  service  of  the  Reg*  was  at  the  capture  of  the 
French  Island  of  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
yeaj?  1759. 

On  the  evacuation  of  that  IsU^n4  in  the  year  1763,  it 
returned  to  England,  &  in  1773  it  embarked  for  North 
America  &  was  engaged  at  the  landing  on  Long  Island, 
about  the  beginning  pf  ti^  American  War,  where  the  Reg* 
distinguished  itself. 

It  was  also  afterwards  engaged  in  <jxe  Battle  of  White 
Plains,  and  accompanied  Sir  William  Howe  to  the 
Obesapeake  when  it  was  engaged  in  the  Battles  of  Brandy* 
Wine  i^nd  G^rmaine  Town. 

In  the  year  1778  tlie  Regiment  was  in  the  Retreat  from 
Phibdelpliia  to  New  York  under  the  Command  of  Sir 
Henfy  Clinton  &  wms  engaged  In  the  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
in  wiiidi  action  it  was  distinguished  by  its  steady  conduct. 

^e  Beg^  embarked  at  New  Yoi^  in  the  year  1779  for 
tbf  Stage  of  Obairlestown  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
served' iui<al  the  eorreoden  It  wfUB  ia  several  actions  in 
that  counfay  under  the  Conunand  of  Earl  Comwallis  & 
TjoM  Bawden,  particularly  at  Oowpens,  Blackstocks, 
Fisfafftamfbrd,  and  at  the  raising  of  the  Siege  of  Ninety- 
Six  t  dnruigtlieeeserviees  it  gained  great  (^edit&  Deceived 
frequent  manks  in  Public  Orders.  It  was  also 
di^tinguirtiadattheBattle  of  Camden,  &  in  tlie  year  1781, 
in  the  Battle  of  Ottawa  Springs,  where  it  was  IMgaded 
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with  the  3rd.  &  63rd.  Regiments,  under  the  Command  of 
Col.  Stuart.  On  that  day,  having  expended  the  whole  of 
their  ammunition, the  Reg*  charged  the  Rebels*  forced  their 
first  and  second  lines,  in  doing  which  it  was  so  severely 
cut  up  that  it  could  not  penetrate  the  third  line,  and  on 
this  occasion  lost  half  its  number  of  men.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Charlestown  in  the  year  1782  the  Reg*  was 
sent  to  Jamaica,  from  whence  it  returned  to  England  in 
1784. 

Certified  True  Copy  H  H  Higginson  Major 

Comd'g  Depot  N.  S.  Regt 

[Depot  North  Stafibrdshire  Regt.  "I 
17  Jul  1901 
Lichfield.  J 

The  History  of  the  64th  British  Regiment,  above 
referred  to,  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government  under  an  order  issued  in  1836,  contains 
interesting  data,  extracts  from  which  follow. 

OFFICIAL  MEMOIRS   OF  THE   REGIMENT.* 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  His  Majesty  King  William 
IV  conunanded  that  an  account  of  the  services  of  every 
regiment  in  the  British  Army  should  be  published,  under 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  Adjutant- 
General.  *  *  *  Since  then  some  have  been  written  by 
individuals  of  their  own  or  other  corps,  but  many  remain 
unwritten ;  so  before  the  identity  of  this  Regiment  shall 
have  been  lost  under  the  present  system  of  uniting 
battalions  together  which  had  no  previous  connection  with 
each  other,  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  Memoir, 
to  sketch  briefly  the  scenes  through  which  they  have 
passed,  from  their  formation  on  the  21st  of  April,  1758, 
until  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  on  which  date  they  lost  their 
number,  their  facings,  and  their  name.  *  ♦  ♦  I  ip^as 
obliged  to  relate  the  story  as   best  I  could,  before  the 

•  Memolrfl  of  the  Services  of  the  64th  Regiment  (Second  Staffordshire)  1768  to 
1881.  ByH.  G.  Purdon,  64tb  Regiment.  London:  Pnbllehed  bv  W.  H.  Allen  A 
Co.,  18  Waterloo  Place.  Stafford:  Printed  and  sold  bj  J.  Halden  A  Son,  4 
Bastgate  Street. 
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memory  of  the  old  corps  had  passed  away  under  the  new 
regime. 

»»»»♦»»» 

Disagreements  having  arisen  between  the  Courts  of  St. 
James  and  Versailles,  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  certain  mutual  acts  of 
aggression  having  taken  place  in  North  America  and  on 
the  se^,  preparations  were  made  for  war,  which  was 
proclaimed  against  France  on  the  18th  May,  1756-  In 
January,  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
laid  estimates  before  tiie  House  for  additional  forces  to  be 
raised,  and,  among  other  augmentations,  fifteen  of  the 
in&ntry  regiments  w.ere  authorised  to  raise  second 
battalions  from  the  25th  August,  1756,  which  were 
afterwards  constituted  separate  regiments. 

In  that  year,  accordingly,  the  11th  Regiment  was 
increased  to  twenty  companies,  which  were  divided  into 
two  battalions.  In  1758,  when  the  additional  battalions 
were  formed  into  distinct  corps,  they  were  numbered  from 
sixty-one  to  seventy-five.  By  this  arrangement  the  second 
battalion  of  the  11th  Regiment  was  constituted  the  64th 
Regiment  on  the  21st  April,  1758,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  the  Honourable  John  Barrington,  from  the  2nd 
Foot  Guards.* 

The  following  ofiScers  were  appointed  to  conmiissions 
in  the  64th  Regiment  on  its  formation,  from  the  21st 
April,  1758. 

Colonel,  Hon.  John  Barrington.* 
Lieut.-Colonel,  Wollaston  Pym. 
Major,  Thomas  Ball. 
Captains,  Hon.  Alexander  Leslie,  etc. 

The  first  active  service  the  Regiment  saw  was  in  the 
West  Indies :  it  embarked  at  St.  Helen's  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1758,  with  the  expedition  sent  against  the 
French  West  Indian  Islands,  under Major-General  Hobson. 
The  force  consisted  of  the  3rd  Buffs,  4th,  61st,  63rd,  64th, 

•  The  honorarj  Colonelcr  of  a  British  Beglment  seeniB  to  have  been  conferred 
on  some  man  of  rank  of  wnom  active  serylce  with  the  regiment  was  not  expected 
and  BO  the  command  deyolTCd  npon  the  Lientenant  Colonel.  Colonel  Barrington 
was  the  yonnger  son  of  a  peer,  and  verr  likely  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.   He  was  promoted  to  a  Brlgadlershlp  a  few  months  later. 
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and  65th  Regimenta.  After  a  voyage  of  52  days  the  fleet 
arrived  at  BEtrbadoes,  where  they  were  joined  by  200  of 
Murray's  Highlanders,  and  part  of  the  38th  Regiment  from 
Antigua,  amounting  in  all  to  5,800  men.  The  whole 
armament  sailed  from  Carlisle  Bay  on  the  13th  of  January, 
and  on  the  15th  entered  the  bay  of  Port  Royal,  Martinique, 
and  speedily  silenced  the  batteries  of  Fort  Negro  and 
Casdenavires.  On  the  16th  the  troops  landed  and  advanced 
into  the  country  towards  Fort  Negro;  next  day  they 
proceeded  to  an  eminence  that  overlooked  the  town  of  Port 
Royal,  sustaining  a  troublesome  fire  from  the  enemy 
concealed  in  the  woods  and  bushes.  The  hill  that  overlooked 
the  town  was  called  Morne  Turtueson,  the  most  important 
post  in  the  island  ;  and  the  French  seeing  it  occupied  by 
the  British  were  thinking  of  making  terms,  when  General 
Hobson  thought  proper  to  desist,  believing  the  force 
insufficient  for  the  enterprise  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  too  great ;  so  the  troops  re-embarked  and  the 
attack  on  the  island  was  abandoned. 

The  fleet  then  directed  their  course  to  Guadaloupe,  and 
a|)peared  off  Basseterre^  the  capital  of  the  island,  on  the 
22nd ;  the  next  day  an  attack  was  made  on  the  town  and 
batteries  which  defended  it.  The  action  was  maintained 
with  great  vivacity  until  evening,  when  the  place  was  in 
flames  and  the  magazines  blown  up.  Duringthe  engagement, 
.  thd  Ripponv  Captain  Jekyll,  having  run  aground  under  two 
batteries,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  destroyed. 

On  the  24th  the  troops  landed  and  took  possession  of 
the  town,  which  they  found  abandoned,  the  enemy  having 
retired  to  the  hills.  Where  they  fortified  themselves  and 
armed  their  negroes,  continually  harassing  the  British  by 
their  petty  warnire.  Madame  Duoharmy,  a  lady  of  masculine 
courage,  armed  her  slaves  and  led  them  in  person  against 
tke  British ;  but  at  length  her  stronghold  was  stormed, 
ifter  ah  obstinate  conflict,  and  her  followers  di8pel^<i. 
As  little  impression  could  be  made  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  the  General  determined  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  called  Gtandterre; 
accordingly  the  large  ships  of  war  were  sent  round  to 
Grandterre,  and  the  battery  called  Port  Louis  was 
cahnonaded  and  stormed  by  the  Marines  and  Highlanders^ 
In  the  meantime  General  ItobBon  died.    The  oommand 
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A  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence. 

From  a  silhouette  in  the  possession  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 
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devolyed  upon  General  Barrington  (kte  Colonel  of  the 
64th) ,  who  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  t? ith  vigour. 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  Basseterre  he  embarked  the  remainder 
of  the  troops,  having  formed  a  plan  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  Guadaloupe  by  detachments,  which  fidly  answered 
his  expectations. 

Detachments  were  landed  on  the  Grandterre  side  of  the 
island,  and  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  posts  of  the 
enemy.  The  principal  detachment^  consisting  of  1,500 
men,  under  Colonel  Clavering,  landed  near  the  town 
of  Amonville,  and  carried  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
behind  the  river  Licome»  Colonel  Clavering  advancing, 
occupied  Petit-Bourg,  and  began  his  march  on  the  20th 
towards  St.  Mary's,  where  the  enemy  had  collected  their 
whole  force ;  when  the  British  appeared  before  the  town, 
the  enemy,  perceiving  them  about  to  turn  their  lines, 
quitted  them  in  order  to  oppose  the  design,  when  they 
were  attacked  and  utterly  routed,  with  tiie  loss  of  all 
their  cannon  ;  next  day  two  deputies  came  to  propose  terms 
of  capitulation,  which  were  settled  without  delay,  the 
small  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and  Petit-Terre 
being  included  in  the  capitulation ;  and  this  success  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Marie-Grallante.  Three 
regiments  were  left  as  a  garrison  in  Guadaloupe,  the 
three  others  returning  to  Europe. 

In  these  operations  Lieutenants  Bell,  Southouse,  and 
Harwell  of  the  64th  Regiment  were  wounded,  while 
Capt.  Sneyd,  Lieutenant  Walker,  Ensign  Irwing,  Surgeon 
Webb,  and  Mates  Robinson  and  Hudson  succumbed  to 
the  effects  of  the  climate  and  disease. 

The  Regiment  remained  in  Guadaloupe  until  its 
'evacuation  in  1763,  when  it  returned  to  Ekrope  and  was 
quartered  in  Ireland  until  1768. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  at  Boston,  on 
the  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  in  North  America,  several 
regiments  were  sent  out ;  with  others,  the  64th  embarked 
at  Cork  and  proceeded  to  Boston. 

In  May,  1770,  they  embarked  for  Hali&x^  Nova  Scotia^ 
but  subsequently  returned  to  Boston  in  1773^  and  took  up 
quarters  tiiere  in  Castle  William,  where  they  remained 
until  the  evacuatioQ  of  the  city. 
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The  American  war  of  Independence  having  commenced 
by  the  affair  of  Concord  or  Lfexingtx)n,  some  miles  from 
Boston,  which  happened  on  the  19tii  of  April,  1775, 
followed  shortly  after  by  the  dearly  bought  victory  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  fought  on  June  the  17th,  opposite  Boston 
(but  in  which  the  64th  were  not  engaged),  the  British, 
under  General  Gates,*  were  blockaded  in  that  city  by  the 
Americans  under  Washington. 

The  armies  lay  about  a  mile  apart,  and  cannonading 
went  on  daily.  As  the  winter  passed  the  British  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  provisions,  and  many  houses  were  torn 
down  to  furnish  fael  for  the  soldiers.  General  Gates* 
returned  to  England  in  October,  and  Lieut.-General  Sir 
William  Howe  took  over  conmiand.  On  the  29th 
November  the  corps  at  Boston  were  ordered  to  supply 
themselves  with  camp  equipage  for  the  officers,  and 
necessaries  for  the  men,  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The 
64th  ordered  theirs  direct  from  London. 

The  winter  had  been  so  mild  that  but  little  ice  had 
formed  on  the  waters  around  Boston,  but  at  length  in  the 
middle  of  February,  it  froze  hard  enough  to  bear  troops, 
and  Washington  purposed  to  take  advantage  of  it  at  once ; 
accordingly  on  the  evening  of  March  the  4th,  under  the 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  he  crossed  over  the  ice  to 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  conunand  the  bay.  Howe, 
seeing  that  the  place  must  be  abandoned  if  the  Americans 
remained  on  Dorchester  Heights,  at  once  prepared  to 
storm  the  American  works,  and  conunanded  Earl  Percy, 
with  3,000  men,  to  attack  them  without  delay. 
Accordingly  Earl  Percy  marched  to  the  shore,  the 
rendezvous  being  at  Castle  William ;  but  towards  night  a 
heavy  wind  arose,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  boats  to 
land ;  all  next  day  the  storm  continued,  the  rain  fetlling  in 
torrents,  and  a  council-of-war  being  called,  it  was  resolved 
to  abandon  the  assault,  and  evacuate  the  town, 
Washington  planted  his  batteries  on  Dorchester  Heights 
so  as  to  command  the  British  shipping.  The  English 
discerning  the  movement  turned  their  heavy  guns  upon 
the  Americans,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  took  place ;   but. 


*Qiiere:  error  for  Gage?  He  returned  to  BngUmd,  Oet. 


17T5. 
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on  the  morning  of  the  10th  March,  Howe  ordered  the 
batteries  to  cease  firing,  and  went  on  with  the  preparations 
for  embarking  the  troops.  On  Sunday,  the  17th  March, 
the  British  sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  they 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  June,  the  troops  having  recovered  from  the  &tigues 
of  the  blockade  of  Boston,  the  64th  sailed  with  the 
expedition  to  Staten  Island,  near  New  York,  where  they 
landed  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  64th  had  eight  companies 
stationed  at  Amboy  Ferry,  one  at  Richmond,  and  one  at 
Staten  Island,  where  their  muster  rolls  were  signed  on 
July  15th.  Reinforcements  reached  the  army  here  from 
England,  and  shortly  after  another  body  of  troops  arrived 
from  the  Southern  Provinces  of  America,  under*  Major 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  troops  were 
brigaded  as  follows : 

6th  Brigade,  64th  Reg*  and  others : —  Major  Gen. 
Robertson.  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  4  Battalions,  Light 
and  Grenadier  Companies  : — ^Brig.  Gen.  Leslie. 

1778.     Sir  Henry   Clinton,  who  was  hastening  with 

4,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Rhode  Island,  was  detained 

by  contrary  winds  and  only  arrived  the  day  after  the 

Americans  had  left,  otherwise  General  Sullivan  and  his 

army  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  cut  off.     The 

British   Commander  having  been   thus   disappointed  in 

cutting  off  the  Americans,   he   determined  to  send  the 

expedition  to  destroy  the   privateers  upon  the  Acushnet 

River  in   Plymouth  county,  in  New  England,  together 

with  a  number  of  prizes  which  they  had  lately  taken. 

The   conmiand   of   the   expedition    devolved    upon    Sir 

Charles  Grey ;  it  consisted  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  Light 

Infiintry,  the  1st  Battalion  of  Grenadiers,  the  33rd,  42nd, 

46th  and  64th  Regiments  ;  and  never  was  a  service  more 

effectually  performed.     The  troops  were  landed  on  the 

banks  of  the  Acushnet  River  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 

September,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  execution, 

that  by  noon  the  next  day  they  were  all  re-embarked, 

having  in  the  meantime  burnt  and  destroyed  more  than 

seventy  sail,  and  also  burned  at  Bedford  a  number  of 

store-houses  filled  with  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds  ; 

they  also  destroyed  a  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
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mounting  eleven  pieces  of  heavy  oannon,  Uew  up  the 
magazine,  and  burned  the  barracks,  with  the  losa  onlyof  ouq 
man  killed,  four  wounded,  and  sixteen  missing.  Tlie  64th 
Begiment  had  only  one  man  wounded.  The  fleet  next 
proceeded  to  the  Island  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  where 
they  burned  several  vessels,  destroyed  a  salt  work,  and 
made  the  inhabitants  furnish  a  contribution  of  10,000 
aheep,  800  oxen,  also  a  sum  of  money,  and  witb  these 
seasonable  provisions  returned  to  New  Toj^.  In  the 
beginning  of  1779  the  64th  Regiment  was  distributed  as 
follows — eight  companies  at  F^ulua  Hook,  one  at 
Southampton,  and  one  at  Long  Island. 

The  great  event  in  the  campaign  of  1781  was  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Lord 
Comwallis  was  an  able  conunander,  and  had  been 
successful  in  Virginia  although  skilfully  opposed  by 
General  La  Fayette ;  but  he  Imd  at  last  to  contend  witn 
the  main  body  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  with  the 
French  troops,  their  united  forces  amounting  to  12,000 
men.  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  this 
superior  force,  and  7,000  prisoners,  with  aU  their 
baggage  and  stores,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victors  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1781. 

After  this  the  conviction  was  general  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  terminated ;  it  was  nevertheless  continued 
until  1783,  without,  however,  being  signalized  by  any 
great  event.  On  the  80th  of  November,  1782, 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by 
which  Grreat  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States;  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
lakes  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  being  ceded  to  tbemt* 
and  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1783,  the  British  troopi 
evacuated  New  York,  and  the  American  army  was  di^ 
banded. 

'*Thus  ended,"  says  Stedman,  the  historian  of  this  war, 
"the  most  extensive,  difficHilt  and  burdensome  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  had  till  then  been  engaged,  whic^  cost  her 
£115,000,000,  and  the  Uves  of  43,633  mm,  whilst  the 
Ainericans,  during  that  period,  lost  not  less  tiian  100,000 
men.     Altliough  the  issue  of  that  ww  was  unfiortuiiatof 
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(mt  naX^cyMl  chaitK^ter  ivta  not  imfpaii^,  licir  Ae  (xy&teit, 
MUle  it  itifts  mamtaiiied,  on  the  whole  inglorious ;  Aeitilier 
maatial  ardoirr  was  wantiDg,  nor  military  enterprise,  iK>r 
patriotic  zeal.  In  that  rank,  and  those  circumeftanees  of 
Itfe  which  are  at  o^ee  a  temptation  and  an  apologj  tar 
disi^ipation,  and  a  loye  for  pleasure,  the  militaay  spirit  of 
Britain  shone  fbrtSi  with  undiminished  lustre,  and  the 
noblefili  families  ^sxhibited  bright  examples  »of  true 
courage,  exalted  genius,  and  oonsummate  wisdom." 

The  historian  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  also  says,  '"tiioogli 
iSie  fame  of  the  British  army  was  undoubtedly  diminigdiod, 
yet,  in  the  nnd^t  of  all  these  misfottunes,  the  glories  K>f 
the  British  soldier,  as  represented  by  the  private  senttnei 
and  company  officer,  shone  with  an  untarnished  luslire. 
The  -system  under  which  they  were  organized  was  the 
parent  of  their  misfortunes,  the  natural  bravery  and 
VTgoitr  of  the  men  was  the  origin  of  their  power  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  the  lack  of  real  military  education  for  the 
hi^er  leaders,  springing  from  one  of  the  falsest  imiKtary 
systems  that  ever  was  devised,  was  their  weakness  and 
&e  source  of  their  disasters." 

So  ends  the  official  history  of  the  Regiment  in  the 
Revohttion,  as  published  by  Royal  orders. 

PROM   STEDMAN's   AMEBIOAN   WAR. 

Stedman's  History,  above  referred  to*  says : 

^Such  hostile  intentions  being  manifested  by  the 
provincial  congress,  whose  edicts  were  obeyed  as  laws ; 
it  became  necessary  for  the  governor  to  disable  them,  as 
fisu*  as  was  in  his  power,  from  acting  in  a  hostile  manner, 
by  seizing  on  such  of  their  military  stores  as  came  within 
his  reach.  With  this  view,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
f'ebruary,  he  ordered  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  under 
ihe  command  of  a  field  officer,  to  proceed  to  Salem,  and 
take  possession  of  some  brass  cannon  and  field  pieces, 
wbich  had  been  brought  there  for  ihe  use  of  the  provincial 
congress.     The  troops  sent  on  this  service  were  embarked 

**'ni#lGnr7'ofdie  'Ort^n,  ProtfresBiiiid  Terttlnatton  of 'the  Amertiiaii  Wcr  bf  C. 
StodMan/ConiTPlBeapy  Generfti  under  Lord  Coniwallls.  London :  1794,  yol.  i,  pp. 
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on  board  a  transport  at  Boston,  in  the  morning,  and 
carried  by  water  to  Marble  Head.  Having  landed  there, 
they  marched  to  Salem :  But  the  cannon  were  removed 
before  tiieir  arrival,  and,  according  to  the  best 
information  they  could  receive,  only  that  morning.  The 
officer,  hoping  to  overtake  them  on  the  road,  marched  on 
into  the  country  until  he  was  stopped  by  a  small  river, 
over  which  there  had  been  a  draw-bridge.  Upon  his 
approach,  the  bridge  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  people 
assembled  upon  the  opposite  shore,  who  peremptorily 
refused  to  let  it  down,  alleging  that  the  road  was  not  a 
public  one,  and  the  bridge  private  property,  over  which 
he  had  no  right  to  pass  without  the  owner's  consent. 
The  officer,  seeing  a  boat  in  the  river,  was  about  to  make 
use  of  it  for  transporting  his  men ;  but  some  country 
people,  who  were  near,  perceiving  his  intention,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  with  axes  began  to  cut  holes  in  her 
bottom.  These  people  were  interrupted  by  the  soldiers, 
and  a  kind  of  scuffle  now  ensued  which  of  them  should 
keep  possession  of  the  boat ;  when  a  clergjrman,  who  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  whole  transaction,  seeing  the  officer 
determined  to  force  his  passage,  and  fearing  the 
consequences  that  might  happen  if  he  met  with  further 
resistance,  prudently  interposed,  and  by  his  influence 
prevailed  upon  the  people  on  the  opposite  side  to  let 
down  the  bridge.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
detachment  passed  over.  But  the  day  was  now  so  far 
spent,  in  consequence  of  this  interruption,  that  any 
further  attempt  to  overtake  the  cannon,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  fruitless.  The  officer  marched  back  his  men  to 
Marble  Head  unmolested,  reimbarked  with  them  on  board 
the  transport,  and  returned  to  Boston. 

"This  incident  is  of  little  consequence,  except  to  show 
on  the  one  hand  the  strict  discipline  and  cautious  conduct 
of  the  troops,  and  on  the  other,  the  boldness  with  which 
such  conduct  inspired  the  people  of  the  province  to  thwart 
their  operations,  and  obstruct  their  movements.  The 
object  of  the  detachment  was  defeated  by  previous 
intelligence  conveyed  from  Boston.  Although  some  of 
the  most  violent  of  its  inhabitants  had  removed  into  the 
country,  a  great  majority  of  those  who  remained  were 
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CAPTAIN  RICHARD  DERBY;   1712-1783. 
From  a  copy  by  Weir,  after  a  portrait  by  Col.  H«nry  Sargent. 

He  sat  ir^  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  in  the  Provincial  Congress, 
and  was  a  leading  merchant  of  Salem. 
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not  less  hostile  to  all  the  measures  of  government.  By 
them  every  action  of  the  governor  and  every  movement 
of  the  troops  were  narrowly  watched.  Intelligence  was 
conveyed  by  expresses,  and  the  people  in  the  country 
were  previously  prepared  for  interrupting,  if  not 
defeating,  every  military  operation  that  was  attempted." 

FROM   TREVELYAN'S  AMERIGAN  REVOLUTION. 

The  Bight  Honorable  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,* 
in  his  "The  American  Bevolution,  Part  i,"  p.  302,  gives 
another  account  of  this  afiair  which  is  in  these  words  : 

In  February,  1775,  Colonel  Leslie  sailed  to 
Marblehead,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  some  artillery 
which  the  provincials  had  deposited  at  Salem  as  a  place 
of  comparative  security.  He  landed  his  detachment 
successfully  on  a  Sunday  morning ;  but  when  the  alarm 
had  reached  the  nearest  meeting-house,  the  congregation 
turned  out  and  took  up  a  position  upon  some  water 
which  barred  his  route.  They  refused  to  lower  the 
draw-bridge,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  no  public  right  of 
way  across  it ;  and,  when  Leslie  attempted  to  lay  hands 
on  a  couple  of  barges,  the  owners  proceeded  to  scuttle 
them.  The  soldiers  drew  their  bayonets  and  inflicted 
some  wounds  not  so  wide  as  the  church  door  from  which 
the  patriots  had  issued,  and  only  just  deep  enough  to 
allow  Salem  to  claim  *the  honour  of  the  first  drops  of 
blood  which  were  shed  in  the  Bevolution.  A  loyalist 
clergyman  intervened.  The  people  agreed  to  lower  the 
bridge,  and  Leslie  pledged  his  honour  not  to  advance 
thirty  rods  beyond  it.  Brave  to  imprudence  when  duty 
as  well  as  danger  lay  clear  before  him,  he  was  not 
prepared,  without  specific  orders  from  a  high  quarter, 
to  light  the  match  which  would  set  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  a  blaze.  He  recalled  his  men,  and  reembarked  them 
empty-handed  just  as  the  company  of  minute-men  from 
the  next  township,  with  plenty  more  of  their  like  to 
follow,  came  marching  in  to  the  help  of  Salem. 

*  The  American  Rerolation  Part  i.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rlrht  Hon.  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Author  of  **  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macanlay"  and 
**  The  Early  History  of  Gharles  James  Fox.* '  New  York :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co^  London  and  Bombay,  1899. 
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AND  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  THERE. 
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THE  MISERY  ISLANDS, 

AND  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  THERE. 


There  are  two  Miseries, — misery  loves  company, — but 
the  lesser  of  the  two  plays  so  small  a  part  in  the  scheme 
of  things  that  simple  mention  would  seem  to  be  all  the 
notice  to  which  it  is  entitled.  This  it  got  as  early  as 
June,  1630,  being  referred  to  in  Governor  Winthrop's 
Journal  of  that  date  as  "Little  Isle,"  when  the  Governor 
described  the  channel  between  "Baker's  Isle  and  Little 
Isle"  through  which  the  "Arbella"  was  warped  into  the 
harbor  on  her  arrival  at  Salem.  It  has  a  surface  of  from 
five  and  three-quarters  to  six  and  one-half  acres,  and, 
according  to  Bentley,  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  ship 
channel.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  promontory  stretching 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  larger  island,  for  the 
two  are  connected  by  a  sand-bar,  covered  at  mean  high 
tide  with  some  feet  of  water,  and  forming  at  low  tide 
a  natural  causeway  now  a  few  inches  under  water,  but 
a  century  ago  quite  dry,  over  which  the  cattle  grazing  on 
the  Greater  Misery  could  then  pass  and  repass  freely. 
Bentley  says  the  bar  was  above  water  at  half  tide  at  thi» 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  subsidence  going  on 
has  changed  all  this,  as  Mr.  Sears  explains  in  his  account 
of  the  islands,  and  the  field-mice,  which  infest  the  lesser 
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island  so  seriously  as  to  prevent  tree-culture,  are  never 
seen  on  the  greater. 

The  theory  accepted  by  Professor  Shaler  and  other 
scientists,  that  subsidence  is  going  on  along  the  north 
Atlantic  coast  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  years,  is  applied  by  Mr.  Sears  to  the  Beverly 
Shore  between  West's  Beach  and  the  islands.  ''There 
are,"  he  says  (Essex  Institute  Bulletin,  Vol.  xxvi  for 
1894,  p.  65,  and  again,  p.  68,  and  pp.  72-3),  ''many 
sunken  stumps  of  forest  trees  which  may  be  seen,  when 
the  water  is  clear  and  still,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  at  low  tide.  A  piece  secured  from  one  of  these 
stumps  proved  it  to  be  white  pine."  A  peat-meadow 
full  of  stumps  has  been  submerged  at  Mingo  Beach  and 
is  visible  at  low  tide  from  the  shore. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Sears  finds  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Bowditch's  chart, 
prepared  and  published  in  1804-6,  gives  the  depth  of 
water  at  low  tide  at  different  points  between  the  Miseries 
and  West's  Beach  as  five,  six,  nine  and  ten  feet,  but 
never  more.  Pride's  Bock  was  "dry"  at  low  tide ; 
Bowditch's  Ledge,  "dry."  The  Government  charts  oiF 
the  latest  dates  state  the  present  depth  at  from  eight  to 
eighteen  feet.  If  the  deptii  of  water  between  the  Island 
and  the  beach  was  some  feet  less  when  the  settlement  was 
effected  than  now,  the  fiuniliar  tradition  of  women  from 
West's  Beach  wading  across  at  exceptionally  low  tides, 
to  visit  the  islands  in  search  of  blackberries,  is  no  longer 
beyond  the  range  of  possibility.  Lee's  Rocks  are  said 
to  have  been  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

The  ridge  connecting  the  two  islands  must  have 
subsided  at  least  as  rapidly, — ^more  rapidly,  in  fact, — ^for 
it  is  composed  of  detritus  and  of  soft  Cambrian  rock, 
which  accounts  for  the  line  of  weakness  separating  tiie 
greater  island  from  the  less,  so  that  this  Siamese  ligament 
between  them  not  only  settles  from  below,  in  conunon 
with  the  surrounding  region,  but  also  washes  away  at  the 
top.  The  Cambrian  quartzite  is  still  in  evidence  on 
both  islands  and  is  quite  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Little 
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Misery.  A  vein  of  this  soft  rock  crops  out  at  Nahant, 
and  again  at  Naugus  Head,  and  then  is  so  far  depressed 
as  to  permit  the  ship-channels  to  pass  over  it  between  the 
Harbors  and  the  Bay,  reappearing  again  in  the  Little 
Misery.  So  the  subsidence  of  the  land  is  supplemented 
by  the  erosion  of  the  sea.  Agassiz,  when  visiting  Beverly 
Beach  for  the  first  time,  ventured  the  conjecture  that  this 
line  of  islands  had  been,  in  prehistoric  ages,  a  continuous 
promontory  extending  from  the  shore  and  that,  from  time 
to  time,  the  sea  had  broken  through. 

The  Islands  lie  in  a  direction  about  northeast  from  the 
City  Hall  at  Salem,  and  at  a  distance  from  that  point  of 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  Though  nearer 
both  to  Beverly  and  to  Manchester  than  to  Salem,  they 
are  still  a  part  of  the  old  municipality,  never  having  been 
ceded  to  either  of  the  newer  towns  as,  one  after  another, 
these  have  broken  away  from  the  maternal  apron-strings 
and  set  up  for  themselves. 

How  and  when  the  strange  name  they  bear  got  attached 
to  these  islands  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine. 
They  have  borne  the  name  of  9ie  Miseries  at  least  since 
1658-9,  and  it  may  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  the  fact  that 
Winthrop  names  "Baker's  Isle"  while  in  his  reference 
to  the  "Little  Misery,"  he  gives  it  no  name,  but  calls 
it  "Little  Isle,"  that  the  designation  of  the  "Miseries"  had 
not  been  affixed  to  these  islands  as  early  as  1630,  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Governor  was  a  new 
comer  and  the  charts  he  had,  most  rude  and  primitive. 

We  are  not  much  better  informed  as  to  the  name  of 
Baker's  Island.  Bentley  supposed  it  to  have  been  named 
for  Baker,  the  ship-carpenter  who  arrived  in  Salem  in 
1637,  but  the  discovery  of  Winthrop's  journal  exploded 
that  theory  by  showing  that  it  was  Baker's  Island  in  1630. 

For  a  whole  generation  after  the  settlement,  we  know 
little  of  these  islands.  Felt  mentions  them  as  bearing  their 
present  name  in  1658-9,  when  he  says  (Vol.  i,  p.  238) 
that  Salem  instructed  the  Selectmen  to  see  if  "payment 
had  been  made  for  Moulton's  Misery."  So  it  seems  that 
the  Town,  authorized  by  an  Act  passed  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  in  1631,  had  taken  possession  of  the  islands 
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and  was  attempting  to  improve  them  in  the  eonmion 
interest.  How  long  before  1658-9  the  Town  had  done 
this  does  not  appear,  and  what  had  occurred  there  before 
then  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Probably  those  who  were 
in  need  of  ballast  or  fish-flaking  or  fuel  or  timber  helped 
themselves.  But,  November  12,  1659,  the  Tlecords  of 
the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England" 
contain  an  entry,  described  in  the  margin  as  an  "'Ans^ 
to  Engersall's  peticbn."  It  is  in  these  words  :  **In  ans'  to 
the  peticbn  of  John  Engersol,  Thomas  Sallowes,  &  Paul 
Mansfeild,  humbly  desiring  the  fauor  of  this  Court  to 
graunt  them  the  island  called  Mortons  Misery :  The 
Court  sees  no  cawse  to  graunt  theire  request." 

These  petitioners  were  men  of  prominence  and  must  be 
presumed  to  have  known  the  correct  name  of  the  island 
they  petitioned  for.  In  describing  it  as  **Morton'8 
Misery"  in  a  paper  of  this  importance,  they  certainly 
raise  a  presumption  that  its  name  was 'TVIorton's  Misery." 
The  original  petition  is  to  be  found  in  State  Mass. 
Archives,  Lands,  Vol.  xlv,  p.  87,  and  is  here  reproduced. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  honored  Coart  now  assembled  at  Boston, 

the  hnmble  petition  of  John  Ingersol 

Thomas  Salows  and  Paul  Mansfeild  showeth 
That  we,  inhabitants  of  the  towne  of  Salem,  havinge  for  our 
furtherance  in  onr  trade  of  flshinge  setled  a  stage  npon  an  Isleland 
(borderinge  npon  the  sayd  towne)  called  Morton's  misery,  and  hare 
ben  at  charges  to  the  yalew  of  80  or  40  pounds 

And  flndinge  by  experience  that  our  trade  of  flshinge  wil  scarcely 
mayntayne  our  famelyes  w^  out  plantinge  of  some  come,  the  lord 
hauinge  giuen  us  children  whome  we  could  Imploy  that  way  to  be 
helpef  ul  unto  us  in  case  we  had  some  land  to  imploy  them  upon. 

Wherefore  our  humble  request  unto  this  honored  Court  is  tliat  they 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  the  sayd  Island  unto  your  humble  petitioners. 
Some  of  us  hayinge  lined  in  this  towne  20  or  80  years  brought  oner 
by  our  parents  in  the  tyme  of  our  Infancy  &  neuer  had  any  land  of 
the  towne.  The  sayd  Island  may  contayne  to  the  yalew  of  40  or  50 
acres  of  land,  and  not  aboue  10  or  12  acres  plantable  the  residue 
beinge  rocks  and  swamps.  Thus  leauinge  the  premises  to  your  pious  & 
serious  considerations— forbearinge  to  declare  our  urgent  necessityes, 
and  what  a  great  beniflt  the  sayd  land  may  be  unto  us,  hopinge  our 
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humble  request  may  be  by  yonr  benigne  Clemency  granted  onto  as  & 
your  hamble  petitioners  shal  euer  pray  etc. 
Dated  20«»  of  8  ^<^ 

1659  signnm  of 

26.  (8)  59.    The  comittee  haveing  John   1 1    Ingersol 

read  over  this  petition,  due  not  Thomas   T   Sallowes 

judge  meet  that  it  be  graunted»  Paul    P    Mansfeild 

conceiveing  that  the  Iland  may  be 
of  use  for  others  as  well  as  y* 
petitioners,  and  y^  it  be  reserved 
for  y*  end. 

Thomas  Danf  orth. 

Anthony  Stoddard. 

Boger  Clap. 

The  deputies  approue  of  the  retume  of  the  Committee  in  answer 
hereunto  with  reference  to  the  Consent  of  o'  Hon*>^  magists  hereto. 

The  magists  Consent 

hereto  William  Torrey  Cleric. 

Edw  Rawson  Secrety. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Record  spells  the  name  of 
Sallows  and  that  of  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Ingersolls  in 
several  different  ways,  and  that  of  Paul  Mansfield  a  little 
strangely,  but  English  spelling,  before  the  nineteenth 
century  came  in,  with  its  unabridged  dictionaries  and 
public  schools  and  daily  press  to  curtail  our  orthographic 
license,  has  been  well  said  to  have  been  "a  matter  of 
private  judgment,"  and  the  name  of  "Morton's  Misery" 
may  really  have  been  ^TVIoulton's."  Bentley,  in  his 
Description  of  Salem  (1799) ,  speaks  of  the  Island  as  being 
"early  called  Moulton's  Misery  from  a  ship  wreck"  and 
Felt,  in  his  second  edition  (1845-9),  follows  Bentley. 
Salem  instructed  the  selectmen  in  1658-9,  says  Felt,  "to 
ascertain  if  pa3rment  had  been  made  for  Moulton's  Misery. 
This  is  so  named  from  a  disastrous  shipwreck.  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  several  of  our  townsmen  petitioned 
General  Court  for  leave  to  plant  com  on  it,  where  they 
had  already  set  up  a  fishing  stage.  Their  request  was 
not  allowed.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1660,  Salem  applied  to  them  for  a  grant  of  the  three 
islands.  Part  of  their  application  ran  tiius  :  'Whereas  ther 
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are  certayne  Hands  neare  our  towne,  combnly  knowen  by 
the  names  of  the  Miserys  and  Baker's  Hand,  fit  for 
fishinge  imployments,  a  great  part  of  our  imployment, 
our  humble  request  to  this  honoured  Court  is,  that  they 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  the  propriety  of  those  Hands 
to  ye  towne  of  Salem,  and  you  shall  further  ingage  your 
petitioners  to  be  thankfuU  to  you,  desiringe  Almighty 
God  to  inable  you  with  his  presence  and  blessinge  in  all 
your  waighty  occasions.'  An  affirmative  answer  was 
delayed  untill  the  next  session.  This  was  thus  recorded  : 
^pon  a  motion  made  in  the  behalfe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem,  this  Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  them 
certaine  Islands,  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  Miseries  and 
Baker's  Island,  lying  in  tiie  mouth  of  theire  hiarbor, 
provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  any  fishermen  to 
make  vse  of  them  in  making  fish,  and  whatever  conduceth 
thereto,  as  building  houses,  stages,  etc.,  as  also  wood  and 
flaking  in  all  fishing  seasons.' " 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  followed  the  gruesome 
practice  of  commemorating  their  disasters.  Witness 
Bowditch's  Ledge,  Rising  States  Ledge,  Avery's  Rock, 
and  Norman's  Woe.  Whether  the  misery  recalled  in  the 
name  of  these  islands  was  endured  by  some  unfortunate 
Morton  or  Moulton,  or  whether,  after  tiie  islands  acquired 
from  a  disastrous  shipwreck  the  name  of  the  Miseries,  some 
Morton  or  Moulton  had  possession  or  occupancy  of  them, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  name 
of  Moulton  has  replaced  that  of  Morton  in  all  modem 
accounts.  An  examination  of  the  original  records  at  the 
State  House  and  at  the  City  Hall  seems  to  justify  this 
substitution.  No  person  bearing  the  name  of  Morton 
seems  to  have  lived  hereabouts  before  1660,  and  although 
Governor  Endecott  in  1628-9,  dealt  out  a  full  modicum 
of  misery  to  Thomas  Morton  of  Fumival's  Inn  and  Mount 
Wollaston ,  smnmoning  him  to  Salem  in  the  summer  of  1629, 
and  into  his  austere  presence,  to  answer  **for  his  much 
insolence,  pro&neness  and  loose  carriage,"  stripping  him 
of  his  possessions,  burning  his  house  over  his  head,  and 
banishing  him  from  the  Colony,  there  is  no  hint  that  he 
ever  held  him  as  a  prisoner  on  Misery  Island  in  contempt 
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of  Court  or  whilst  awaiting  deportation  to  England.  The 
accepted  view  of  this  matter  has  of  late  years  been  that 
the  Islands,  at  some  period  and  in  some  way^  received  the 
name  of  "  Moulton's  Misery"  and  were  somehow  associated 
with  Robert  Moulton,  a  master-ship-carpenter,  sent  over 
by  the  London  adventurers,  in  1629,  to  supply  water-craft 
and  encourage  ship-building, — ^a  well-known  and  estimable 
man  who  has  among  his  descendants  so  conspicuous  a 
personage  as  the  Detroit  lumber-dealer  who  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  Robert 
Moulton  at  any  time  owned  or  occupied  the  Miseries,  but 
while  they  may  have  acquired  their  sombre  appellation 
before  his  day,  he  might  very  well  have  obtained  a  lease 
of  them  for  their  supply  of  ship-timber,  near  at  hand  and 
readily  rafted  to  Salem,  or  he  may  have  had  a  ship-yard  on 
the  Island.  Ship-timber  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony 
was  a  conmiodity  of  great  account.  June  10,  1668,  masts 
were  sent  from  Salem  as  a  present  from  the  Town  to  the 
King.  Incessant  eflforts  were  made  in  Town  Meeting  and 
otherwise  to  protect  this  source  of  wealth.  It  may  have 
been  for  the  sake  of  a  supply  of  ship-timber  that  Governor 
Endecott,  in  1655,  sought  of  the  Colony  and  obtained 
possession  of  Cat,  now  Lowell,  Island.  All  the  Islands 
seem  to  have  been  heavily  wooded.  Higginson,  in  June, 
1629,  anticipating  the  "fresh  woods  and  pastures  new," 
of  Milton's  Lycidas,  enters  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage 
an  account  of  his  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  Naumkeag,  and 
speaks  of  "  every  island  fall  of  gay  woods  and  high  trees," 
and  of  "  so  many  islands  replenished  with  thick  woods 
and  high  trees  and  many  fair,  green  pastures.''  But  before 
1660  tibe  Islands  had  begun  to  be  denuded  of  their  timber 
and  devoted  to  corn-planting  and  fish  flakes.  However 
acquired,  the  name  appears  frequently  in  records  Colonial, 
Provincial  and  local,  and  Bentley,  Felt  and  Palfray  as  well 
as  other  local  authorities,  while  unable  to  explain,  have  all 
accepted  the  designation. 

In  1631  the  Court  of  Assistants  made  all  islands  public 
property,  but  just  what  disposal  was  made  of  our  islands, 
beyond  frequent  eflforts  to  make  them  sources  of  income 
to  the  Town  treasury  by  an  excise  on  lumber,  and  by 
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devoting  them   to  the  curing  of  fish,  does  not  at  first 
appear.     The  language  of  the  Act  is  as  follows : 

At  a*'  Court  of  A$9i$tarUs,  holden  att  Boston,  J%dy  5<*,  1631." 

It  is  ordered  that  aU  the  llelands  within  the  lymitts  of  this  pattent, 
€k>iiaiits  neland,  Noddles  Ileland,  Tompsons  Ileland,  togeath'  with  aU 
other  ilelands  within  the  lymitts  of  oor  pattent,  shalbe  ap^priated  to 
pnbliqne  benefits  &  Tses,  &  to  remaine  in  the  power  of  the  Oon'n'  St 
Assistants  (for  the  time  being)  to  be  lett  &  disposed  of  by  them  to 
helpe  towards  pobliqne  charges,  &  that  noe  ^son  w%oeo'  shall  make 
any  vse  or  benefitt  of  any  of  the  said  ilelands,  by  potting  on  catteUt 
felling  wood,  raiseing  slate,  &c.,  without  leaoe  ftrom  the  Gou'n'  &  As' 
sistants  for  the  time  being.  This  order  to  take  place  imediately 
after  the  first  of  Octob'  nexte. 

The  title  which,  in  1638,  Mascononomet*  asserted  to 
the  Town  of  Ipswich  when,  twenty  years  before  his  death, 
he  executed  his  deed  to  John  Winthrop,  junr.,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Mascononomet  asserted,  as  late  as  1673,  to  one 
half  and  possibly  to  the  whole  of  the  Misery  Islands,  and 
this  without  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Town  of  Salem 
and  of  the  Court  of  Assistants.  He  proceeded  to  convey 
to  Bartholomew  Gale  the  greater  Misery,  to  the  extent  of 
forty  acres,  by  an  indenture  which  is  "inrouled"  or 
recorded  in  these  words  (Essex  Deeds,  book  vni,  leaf 
106-7)  : 

Know  all  men  by  These  ^sents  that  I,  Thomas  Tyler,  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  hare  bargained  for  &  Sold  and  do  by  these  ^sents  SeU, 
make  Over  and  delirerUnto  Bartholmew  Gale  of  Salem,  in  the  Coonty 
of  Essex,  in  the  Collony  of  the  Mattathosets,  all  my  right,  Title  and 
Intrest  .  .  .  Island,  forty  acres  more  or  less,  Comonly  caled  &  known 
by  y  Name  of  Mooltons  Miserie,  lying  and  being  between  Bakers 
Iland  and  Manchester,  for  him  y«  s'  Bartholmew  QnXe  to  have  &  to 
Hold  to  him,  his  hiers,  Execators,  Adm'"  or  Assignes,  from  me  y« 
said  Thomas  Tyler,  my  hiers  or  assignes,  for  Ever,  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever  Claiming  any  right.  Title  or  Intrest  thereto,  or  to  any  part 
thereof,  from,  by  or  under  me,  hereby  Covenanting  and  alowing  that 
It  may  and  Shall  be  Lawf oU  for  y«  Said  Bartholmew  Gale  to  inroole 
or  Cause  to  be  Inrouled  the  premises  in  any  of  his  Majestie's  Courts 
of  Records  in  the  Said  Colonie :  in  Consideration  of  which  Iland  I, 
the  said  Thomas  Tyler,  do  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  the  said 
Bartholmew  Gale  a  Ualuable  Consideration,  and  for  y«  Confirmation 
&  Ratification  of  y*  ^mises  I  have  Caused  This  my  deed  of  Sale  to  be 

I  See  appendix,  p.  268. 
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made  &  hare  hereunto  Set  my  hand  &  Seal,  this  Twelfth  day  of 

Febrnary,  In  y«  year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  Six  hundred  Seventy 

three. 

hit 
Thomas   T   Tyler  &  a  Seal 
marke 
Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  in     • 

the  ^sence  of  us, 
Daniel  Bacon. 
Benjamin  Marston. 
Thomas  Mayhew. 

y«  said  Thomas  Tyler  is  y«  Sonne  of  y«  Sagamore  of  Agawamm,  a 
knovni  man  in  y«  Countrey ;  he  sold  y«  Tovnie  of  Ipswich,  all  or  y« 
most  part  of  it.  all  y«  old  planters  know  him  that  had  ought  to  do 
w^  y«  Indians  in  those  dales,  (leorge  can  Inform  Concernlnng  him, — 
he  that  hath  lost  his  Nose :  I  mean  not  Else. 

^  me,  Thomas  Mayhew. 

Dan*«  Bacon  &  M'  Benjamin  Marston  Gave  Oath  that  y«  Aboue  S<> 
Instrument  was  Signed,  Sealed  &  deliuered  in  thier  presence  by 
Thomas  Tyler,  and  that  they  Set  thier  handes  as  Wittnesses  unto  y« 
Same.    Swome,— Salem,  Decemb"  14"»,  *84. 

befor  mee— John  Hathorne,  Assist 

This  transaction,  as  between  the  parties  to  it,  was 
clearly  in  good  &ith.  Bartholomew  Grale  was  not  unknown. 
He  owned,  in  March,  1662,  the  house  with  one  quarter 
acre  of  ground  west  of  an  estate  which  Philip  Cromwell 
bought  of  William  HoUingworth  and  sold  to  Philip 
English.  These  dwellings  are  described  as  being  near  the 
Common,  having  a  highway  for  their  southern  boundary 
(Essex  Deeds,  book  in,  leaf  7-8  and  book  iv,  leaf  126). 
Grale  is  described  as  a  fisherman  and  could  have  improved 
the  island  in  his  calling.  In  1662  he  married  Martha,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Lemon.  She  died  that  year, and  later 
he  married  Mary  Bacon.  The  name  was  not  uncommon 
hereabouts.  Grale's  Bocks  are  marked  on  the  charts  of 
Manchester  Shore.  He  seems  to  have  removed  to 
Marblehead.  In  November,  1666,  he  makes  a  deposition, 
describing  himself  as  of  Marblehead  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  attempted  to 
possess  himself  of  or  to  convey  his  interest  in  the  Island, 
and  the  Town  authorities  seem  to  have  ignored  his 
transaction  with  Thomas  Tyler.     Possibly  their  action  in 
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December,  1673,  as  to  timber  illegally  cut  there,  may  have 
grown  out  of  it  in  some  way.  Possibly  he  was  waiting  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  similar  title  to  the  remaining 
moiety,  if  indeed  forty  acres  were  not  supposed  to  be  the 
whole  area,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fishermen's  Petition. 
Yet  the  character  of  the  parties  signing  the  conveyance, 
and  the  formalities  attending  its  execution,  preclude  the 
idea  that  it  was  not  seriously  meant.  Who,  if  any  one, 
owned  the  other  half  of  the  Misery  under  the  Indian  title 
does  not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  conveyance  from  a  wife 
of  the  grantor  in  release  of  dower,  although  Tyler  had, 
as  early  as  1671,  a  son  Thomas  Tyler,  junior,  and  in 
1687-8  a  wife  Alice,  who  joined  him  in  his  mortgage  of 
an  estate  bounding  on  "  Squash  Meadow  "  in  Edgartown. 
Probably  this  last  was  an  estate  held  in  right  of  the  wife 
and  not  an  estate  in  which  she  had  only  a  right  of  dower, 
if  indeed  such  an  interest  in  the  lands  of  a  spouse  was 
recognized  among  the  Redmen  (Dukes  County  Land 
Records,  book  i,  leaf  177).  But  it  was  not  the  uniform 
practice  amongst  the  colonists  of  those  days  for  the  wife  to 
join  in  a  conveyance  in  release  of  dower. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tyler  has  failed  to  perpetuate 
in  his  Deed  either  his  Indian  name  or  tiie  Indian 
designation  of  the  Island,  for  these  aboriginal  names  are 
often  sonorous  and  suggestive,  as  LongfelloVs  poem  of 
" Hiawatha*'  has  amply  shown.  But  the  Indians  were  at 
this  date  much  given  over  to  English  nomenclature,  and 
in  the  deeds  recorded  in  early  volumes  at  our  Registry 
containing  Indian  names,  most  of  them  are  duplicated 
with  an  English  alias.  Of  the  ten  signers  of  the  Indian 
Deed  to  Salem  in  1686,  eight  used  English  names. 
Tyler's  wife,  according  to  their  mortgage  deed  of  one 
hundred  acres  by  ''  Squash  Meadow  Pond,"  recorded  in 
Dukes  County,  called  herself  Alice.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Antumsquan,  Sachem  of  Sanchacan tucket  (  Marthas 
Vineyard)  and  had  a  brother  Wabummuck,  alias  Mr.  Sam, 
who  succeeded  as  Sachem  to  that  island  realm.  Tyler's 
son  and  grandchildren  remained  at  Marthas  Vineyard 
where  their  names  often  appear  in  the  Real  Estate  Records. 
And  it  may  be  added  here  that  the  Indians  of  Southern 
Massachusetts  and  of  Providence  Plantations  were  a  much 
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more  powerful  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  much  more 
able  to  make  their  claims  respected  than  were  those  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Their  descendants  have  maintained 
an  honorable  name  until  our  day.  Indian  grants  of  land 
have  been  respected  by  the  Courts  in  both  the  Colonies 
bordering  on  Narragansett  Bay,  while  those  made  in  this 
section  with  equal  formality  have  been  lightly  treated, 
especially  so  in  Essex  County,  where  the  white  settlers 
found  but  a  feeble  and  waning  remnant  of  the  Indian  race. 
As  lately  as  in  1884  the  Commonwealth  has  recognized 
the  conspicuous  heroism  and  eminent  good-citizenship  of 
the  Indians  of  Gay  Head  and  Chilmark,  by  a  Resolve  of 
that  year  detailing  services  rendered  by  both  men  and 
women  at  the  fatal  shipwreck  of  the  steamer  "City  of 
Columbus,"  and  in  this  it  had  a  precedent  at  least  as 
early  as  1697,  when  Hugh  and  nine  other  Indians  of  Cape 
Cod  were  commended  and  rewarded  by  the  Colony. 

Thomas  Mayhew  was  a  prominent  personage  and  large 
landholder  at  Marthas  Vineyard.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas,  lately  commemorated  by  a  monument  as  the 
first  missionary  to  the  South  Shore  Indians.  The  latter 
was  a  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  Mayhew,  and  both  father  and 
son  were  original  patentees  under  Lord  Stirling  in  1641. 
His  characterization  of  Sagamore  George  is  justified  by 
our  Records.  This  Sachem  seems  to  have  been  much 
consulted  in  the  Indian  transactions  of  the  period.  Felt 
thinks  that  he  may  have  been  captured  and  sold  as  a  slave 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  passed  some 
years  at  the  Barbadoes.  The  Rev.  John  Higginson 
records  that,  on  his  arrival  with  his  father  in  1629, 
he  found  this  young  Sachem  under  the  control  of  a 
guardian,  being  a  lad  of  thirteen,  which  was  about  the 
chronicler's  own  age.  Sagamore  George  died  in  1684, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His  claim  extended  from  the 
Naumkeag,  now  Bass  River,  to  the  Mystic,  and  through 
life  he  asserted  this  claim  with  vigor.  His  Indian  name 
was  Winnepurkitt.  He  was  sometimes  called  George 
Rumney  Marsh,  and  sometimes  George  No-Nose.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Nanepashemet.  He 
survived  King  Philip's  War  and  in  it  took  sides  with  his 
own  people.     Thus  he  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
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white  men  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  have  been  sold  for  a 
slave.  He  married  an  Indian  Princess  of  Nahant  and  left 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  signers  of  the  Indian  Deed 
to  Salem.  The  year  of  his  deaUi  is  the  date  of  his  deed 
to  Marblehead,  and  also  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  11.     The  Charters  were  soon  in  peril. 

Daniel  Bacon  was  probably  the  father  of  Bartholomew 
Gale's  second  wife.  No  better  name  than  that  of  Benjamin 
Marston  is  borne  on  our  records.  There  are  four 
generations  of  Benjamins,  three  of  whom  were  graduated 
at  Harvard,  in  1689  and  1715  and  1749  respectively.  In 
1696  one  of  them  was  a  Deputy;  in  1727-8-9  another, 
and  this  last  was  a  Justice  of  General  Sessions  and  High 
Sheriff.  They  have  been  ship-masters  and  ship-owners 
and  persons  of  property,  intelligence  and  standing,  since 
the  arrival  of  their  ancestor  in  1637.  They  are  well 
conunemorated  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  New  England 
Historical  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  xxvnfor  July  and 
October,  1873,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Salem  Gazette 
for  January  30, 1874.  The  first  Benjamin  Marston,  bom 
in  1651,  must  have  been  the  witness  to  the  Indian  Deed. 
He  died  in  1719  and  his  son  Benjamin,  who  removed  to 
Manchester,  acquired  the  interest  of  Capt.  George  Corwin 
in  the  Misery  Islands  in  1731,  offering  to  buy  them  in  fee. 
Dying  in  1754,  he  left  a  provision  in  his  will  setting 
apart  one  sixth  of  the  rental  of  the  Islands  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  The  third  Benjamin 
removed  to  Marblehead,  where  he  married  and  had 
Robert  Hooper  and  Jeremiah  Lee  for  brothers-in-law.  He 
offers  for  sale  in  the  Essex  Gtizette  of  1769-71  the  interest 
of  his  father's  estate  in  the  Misery  Islands.  He  enjoys 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  eulogized  by  tie 
poet  Southey. 

But  enough  of  the  Indian  Deed.  It  is  a  sad  reminder 
of  conditions  existing  here  when  the  English  came.  No 
voice  nor  pen  has  more  touchingly  portrayed  this  somber 
picture  than  has  our  own  Story,  in  his  funous  Second 
Century  Oration  on  the  landing  of  Endecott.  And  if  the 
death-knell  of  perishing  millions  is  a  thing  full  of  pathos, 
—  if,  as  Story  says,  "  neither  philosophy  nor  policy  can 
shut  out  the  feelings   of  nature,   and   humanity   must 
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continue  to  sigh  at  the  constant  sacrifices  of  this  bold, 
but  wasting  race," — how  then  shall  we  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  the  few  favored  princes  of  the  race,  the 
men  bred  up  to  deference  and  to  such  rude  luxury  as  their 
lot  aflTorded,  possessors  of  the  soil,  accustomed  to  be 
listened  to  around  the  council  fires  and  followed  on  the 
war  path?  Under  the  homely  name  of  Thomas  Tyler 
went  to  the  grave  a  scion  of  the  stock  to  which  this  section 
had  from  prehistoric  times  belonged,  and  to  which  it  was 
a  patrimony  to  be  defended  as  well  as  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
young  brave  himself  had  grown  to  manhood  in  daily  sight 
of  this  beautiAil  Island  of  the  Sea.  To  its  quiet  cove  he 
had  guided  with  a  boyish  hand  his  birch  canoe.  On  it  he 
had  pitched  his  painted  tent  to  hail  the  morning  sun, 
rising  fall-orbed  and  glorious  out  of  his  ocean  bed,  as  we 
greet  him  from  the  Misery  to-day.  On  that  Island  of  his 
he  had  winged  the  blue  heron  when  he  first  drew  bow, 
and  from  its  rocks  had  learned  to  spear  the  flat-fish  and  to 
angle  for  the  perch.  Here  may  he  not  have  stood,  another 
Hiawatha,  peering  out  through  the  shining  mists  of 
morning  into  the  fateful  fature. 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwanii 
In  the  pleasant  Summer  morning ! 

He  was  a  man.  What  must  he  have  felt  to  give  up,  under 
the  stress  of  an  imperious  and  inexorable  fate,  delights 
like  these,  and  to 

See  the  remnants  of  his  people 
Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woful, 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  Autumn, 

and  to  find  himself  lamenting,  with  Macbeth, — 

**  Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown 
And  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding  1" 

After  the  date  of  this  Indian  deed,  the  Town  Records 
show  persistent  attempts  to  control  the  occupancy  of  the 
Islands  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  At  last  the  expedient 
was  devised   of  leasing  the  Islands  to  some  one  man  of 
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influence,  thus  enlisting  a  private  interest  as  well  as  the 
public  authority  for  their  protection.  The  Town  was 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  first  lessee.  Captain 
George  Corwin,  after  improving  them  for  a  few  years, 
secured  the  first  written  lease  on  Sie  19th  day  of  February, 
1678.  This  was  executed  with  great  formality  and  secured 
him  in  undisturbed  possession  for  a  thousand  years  and  a 
day.  But  only  in  1731  was  the  Town  induced  to  part 
with  the  fee  in  the  Islands.  Captain  Corwin  died  in  1685. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Curwens,  and  had  come  to 
Salem,  in  1638,  from  Workington  Ebill  in  Cumberland 
County  in  the  north  of  England,  where,  December  10, 
1610,  he  was  born,  at  the  *'  stately,  castle-like  seat  of  this 
ancient,  knightly  family,"  as  Camden  records.  George 
Atkinson  Ward,  in  his  appendix  to  "  Curwen's  Journal 
and  Letters"  (edition  of  1845,  pp.  445-6),  says  that,  **in 
company  with  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  Salem,  and  first 
commenced  building  vessels  in  that  port ;  he  was  afterwards 
extensively  engaged  in  commerce  during  the  whole  of  hb 
long  life."  ...  He  was  trading  with  London  before  1658. 
"He  left  one  of  the  largest  estates  that  had  been 
administered  upon  in  the  Colony,  comprising,  besides  the 
homestead,  four  dwelling-houses,  four  warehouses  and 
two  wharves  in  Salem,  three  farms  in  the  vicinity,  containing 
fifteen  hundred  acres ;  a  warehouse  and  wharf  in  Boston  ; 
the  ketches  'George,'  'Swallow,'  'John,'  and  'William,' 
valued  at  £1,050;  in  merchandise  £2,232;  in  gold  and 
silver  coin£93,7s,0d.  in  English  and  New  England  money ; 
and  621  ounces  of  plate.  Among  the  wearing  apparel 
inventoried  are  a  silver-laced  cloth  coat,  a  velvet  ditto, 
a  satin  waist-coat  embroidered  with  gold,  a  trooping 
scarf  and  hat-band,  golden-topped  and  embroidered  gloves, 
and  a  silver-headed  cane,  which  still  remains."  Dr.  Bentley, 
in  his  sketch  of  Salem,  says,  speaking  of  the  year  1685, 
"This  year  Salem  lost  another  eminent  man.  Captain 
George  Corwin,  who  came  here  in  1638  with  his  fieimily, 
and  was  rich.  He  was  often  engaged  in  Town  affidrs, 
and  in  1666  conmianded  a  troop  of  horse.  He  also  was 
a  representative  in  tlie  General  Court.  There  is  a  three 
quarter  portrait  of  him.     His  dress  is  a  wrought,  flowing 
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neck-cloth,  a  sash  covered  with  lace,  a  coat  with  short 
cuffs,  and  reaching  half  way  between  the  wrist  and  elbow, 
the  shirt  in  plaits  below ;  a  cane  and  an  octagon  ring  which 
still  remains."  This  was  written  in  1799.  The  portrait, 
neck-cloth  and  cane  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex 
Institute.  Captain  Corwin's  town  residence  was  the  fine 
mansion  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Corwin's  Lane, 
now  Essex  and  North  Streets,  still  preserved  and  thought 
by  Upham  to  be  the  homestead  jfrom  which  Roger  Williams 
fled  in  1636  to  found  the  Providence  Plantations  and 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  dwelling-house 
standing  in  New  England.  Captain  Corwin  was  the  father 
of  Judge  Jonathan  Corwin,  who  succeeded  him  in  that 
residence,  and  grandfether  to  Sheriff  George  Corwin,  both 
grimly  conspicuous  in  Witchcraft  days.  Captain  Corwin*s 
widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow, 
and  a  sister  of  Governor  Josiah  Winslow,  both  of  the 
Pljmiouth  Colony,  claimed,  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate, 
various  interesting  articles  of  plate  given  her  by  her 
father.  Governor  Winslow,  by  her  brother.  Governor 
Winslow,  by  the  Honourable  Herbert  Pelham  of  the 
Council  of  Assistants,  and  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  among  them  a  large  tankard  with  arms ;  six 
gilt  silver  spoons ;  a  silver  watch  and  a  small  hand  silver 
candle-stick ;  together  with  a  quarto  Bible  and  eight  pounds 
in  gold  which  her  husband  had  received  as  the  "produce" 
of  an  Indian  boy-servant  sent  her  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  from  Plymouth. 

We  are  not  unprepared,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
man,  of  his  wealth  and  tastes,  to  find  that  Captain 
Corwin,  becoming  the  lessee  of  Uie  Island  in  1678,  built 
upon  it  an  elegant  and  costly  pleasure-house,  which 
before  its  disappearance  in  1782  gave  to  the  estate, 
according  to  inventories  filed  in  1723  and  in  1754,  a  value 
quite  beyond  that  of  any  other  seaside  or  inland  acres  in 
this  section.  In  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Marston  who 
succeeded  to  the  Island  by  indenture  with  Jonathan, 
administrator  of  George  Corwin,  in  1701,*  and  died 
in  1719,  while  a  town  residence  with  luxurious 
appointments,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 

See  appendix,  p.  368. 
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brick  dwelling-house  built  in  Salem,  was  appraised  at 
£1,000,  the  lease-hold  interest  in  the  Misery  Island 
property,  classed  as  personal  estate,  was  rated  at  £600. 
And  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Marston, 
his  son,  who  died  in  1754,  a  homestead  in  Manchester  is 
rated  at  £240  while  the  Island  is  inventoried  at  £800, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres  of  tillage,  mowing, 
pasturage  and  marsh  on  the  mainland  at  £1,280. 

The  fancy  of  the  reader  must  supply  a  picture  of  the 
life  which  made  the  Greater  Misery  a  resort  of  the  "  &shion 
and  quality  of  the  town  "  for  a  century  after  the  building 
on  it  of  Captain  Corwin's  elegant  pleasure-house.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  structure  antedates  the  one  on  Brown 
Hill  in  Danvers  by  half  a  century.  Dr.  Bentley  intimates 
that  the  pasturage  of  sheep  was  introduced  on  the  Island, 
and  this  was  done  no  doubt  as  a  source  of  profit  and  also 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  lawns.  This  use  of  the 
Island  began  as  early  as  in  1754,  when  the  inventory  of 
one  of  the  Marston  estates  shows  a  flock  of  forty  sheep 
there.  The  Marston  estate's  oflTer  of  the  place  for  sale 
in  1769-71  describes  the  house  as  in  good  condition  at 
that  time.  In  1782,  says  Dr.  Bentley,  it  was  demolished, 
the  fact  being  twice  mentioned  by  him, — first  in  his  De- 
scription of  Salem,3  and  again  in  the  Essex  Register  for 
August  9,  1817.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Bentley 
removed  his  residence  from  Boston  to  Salem  only  a  year 
later  than  the  disappearance  of  this  pleasure-house.  He 
was  ordained  September  24,  1783.  So  the  occurrence 
was  then  a  fresh  one.  And  in  the  absence  of  further 
knowledge,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  house  was 
removed  to  supply  fuel  for  British  Cruisers.  British 
accounts  of  the  Siege  of  Boston  state,  that  many  houses 
were  torn  down  to  furnish  the  beleaguered  garrison  with 
firewood,  and  the  forest-trees  on  Cat  Island  in  our  harbor, 
which  suddenly  disappeared  January  7,  1776,  according 
to  Dr.  Story's  diary,  were  supposed  at  that  time  to  have 
contributed  to  the  fuel  supply  of  the  British  Frigate 
"  Merlin  "  then  on  patrol  duty  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Island  was  without  a  dwelling 
from  that  date  until  after  August  9,  1817.    Dr.  Bentley's 

•  See  appendix,  p.  866. 
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communication  in  the  Essex  Register  of  that  date,  giving 
an  account  of  the  first  steamboat  excursion  in  our  waters, 
and  touching  on  the  possibilities  of  the  islands,  says  : 

**  Oor  Islands  are  not  in  tbe  bigb  cultivation  they  readily  admit, 
and  are  the  only  part  of  our  soil  which  is  deprired  of  its  former 
reputation.  They  are  not  so  extensive  as  the  Boston  Islands,  but 
they  are  recovering  the  share  of  favour  they  have  lost.  The  excellent 
crop  of  grass  this  year,  on  Cat  Island,  has  rewarded  the  labour  of 
our  neighbours  from  Marblehead,  who  gathered  it.  The  provident 
Keeper  of  tbe  Light  House  on  Baker's  Island  has  restored  a  garden 
to  that  spot,  &  has  renewed  some  of  the  labours  which  rendered 
that  Island  delightful,  while  it  was  the  property  of  CoL  Turner  and 
his  heirs,  above  a  Century.  The  Moulton  Misery  Isles  had  as  early 
attention,  and  were  an  object  to  the  family  of  Capt.  Curwen,  the 
greatest  Merchant  of  Salem.  The  House,  which  was  demolished 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  has  not  yet  been  restored,  but  the 
Islands  promise  to  reward  the  diligence  of  any  worthy  Inhabitant  and 
cultivator." 

The  Islands,  through  a  series  of  conveyances,  testa- 
mentary or  otherwise,  many  of  them  most  curious  in 
their  quaint  phraseology  and  ponderous  verbiage,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Dodge  family,  an  ancient  and 
numerous  clan,  who  for  generations  owned  and  operated, 
amongst  their  belongings,  the  old  cider-mill  by  the 
Willow  Tree  Cross-roads  at  Wenham  Neck.  In  these 
instruments  of  conveyance  occur  the  well  known  names 
of  Andrew,  brother  of  Governor  Belcher,  Margaret 
Higginson,  Benjamin  Brown,  John  Higginson,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Governor  James  Bowdoin  and  Andrew  Oliver. 
Sometimes  the  instrument  of  conveyance  is  addressed : 
"To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  Presents  may 
come."  Often  the  date,  as  well  as  the  reigning 
sovereign's  name  and  title  are  given  in  stately  Latin. 
Sometimes  the  consideration  stipulated  is  to  be  in 
**  Spanish  Pieces  of  Eight," — in  one  case  a  third  part  of 
the  Island  was  mortgaged  for  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  of  them ;  once  it  is  to  be  **  2655  ounces  of  coined 
silver  of  sterling  alloy ;"  and  sometimes  the  Islands  are 
described  by  an  amusing  pleonasm  as  "Islands  situate  in 
Salem  Harbour,  Butted  and  Bounded  by  the  Salt  Sea." 
And  the  house  on  the  Misery  which  burned  down  just 
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before  daybreak  in  the  morning  of  December  16,  1895, 
was  probably  erected  by  members  of  the  Dodge  Family 
some  of  whom  had  a  part-interest  in  the  Islands  at  least 
as  early  as  1753. 

Just  when  the  fiumhouse  was  built  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  warning  against  trespassing,  published 
in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  April  14,  1820,  by  John  Thorn 
Dodge  and  William  Dodge,  gives  perhaps  some  color  to  the 
surmise  that  there  was  at  that  date  no  house  standing  on 
the  Island, — at  least  that  there  was  no  femily  there.  But 
this  second,  or  Dodge,  house  cannot  have  been  built  much 
later  than  that  date. 

During  the  occupancy  of  the  Islands  by  the  Marston 
family,  April  26,  1705,  Captain  Nathaniel  Marston  arrived 
from  the  Barbadoes  in  the  sloop  "  Sterling,"  having  the 
small-pox  on  board.  Before  vaccination  was  introduced 
this  terrible  scourge  could  only  be  dealt  with  by 
inoculation  and  by  rigid  measures  of  quarantine.  Raw 
cotton  was  at  that  time  brought  from  the  Barbadoes  and 
was  used,  mixed  with  sheep's-wool,  for  hand-spinning 
and  weaving.  The  harbor  islands  were  availed  of  as  a 
quarantine  station,  and  in  some  instances,  even  when  no 
small-pox  had  developed  on  the  voyage,  the  cargo  of  cotton 
was  landed  on  an  island  and  detained  by  the  town 
authorities  for  a  stipulated  term.  Captain  Marston  and 
his  crew  were  quarantined  at  the  Misery,  and  some  of  the 
men  died  there,  as  appears  from  the  Town  Records  for 
July  10  and  August  16,  1705. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  North 
Shore  was  patrolled  below  Tuck's  Point  by  details  from 
Glover's  Regiment,  which  was  stationed  at  a  camp  of 
instruction  at  Mackerel  Cove,  between  Paul's  Head  and 
Mingo  Beach.  Two  British  coasters,  sailing  from  Boston 
and  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  took  refuge  under  the 
lee  of  the  Misery,  where  they  were  discovered  at  daylight 
and  reported.  This  was  on  November  4,  1775.  One  of 
them  at  once  made  sail  for  Boston.  The  other  was 
captured  and  proved  to  be  a  sloop  commanded  by  Captain 
Ritchee  and  laden  with  English  goods  and  provisions  for 
the  Ministerial  Army  at  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  This 
prize  was  secured  by  a  detail  from  Captain  Moses  Brown's 
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Beverly  company  of  Glover's  Regimeiit,  with  the  aid  of 
a  number  of  inhabitants  who  had  armed  themselves  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  reported  to  General  Washington 
at  the  camp  in  Cambridge  by  William  Bartlett,  Esquire,  of 
Beverly,  commissioned  by  Washington  to  taJce  charge  of 
such  prizes.  Captain  Brown  afterwai^s  became  conspicuous 
as  a  citizen  and  patriot  and,  while  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  original  projector  of 
the  Turnpike  road  between  Salem  and  Boston. 

Since  the  building  of  the  second  house,  the  Islands 
have  not  been  without  their  story.  For  a  part  of  the 
time  they  have  been  a  place  of  public  entertainment, 
and  at  other  times  have  been  &rmed  for  crops,  for 
sheep-raising  or  for  general  pasturage.  They  were  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  because  dogs  could  be 
kept  at  a  distance.  They  have  long  been  a  fevorite  resort 
for  ailing  and  convalescent  cattle,  and  this  fact  is  due  in 
part  to  the  absence  of  anno3dng  insects,  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  islands  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  rare 
quality  and  abundant  supply  of  the  drinking  water.  It 
has  been  no  infirequent  experience  with  dwellers  at  West's 
Beach  to  watch  some  foot-sore  ox  or  hoof-bound  roadster 
or  growing  heifer  hitched  behind  a  dory  and  putting  off 
from  the  sandy  shore  for  a  swim  to  Misery  Island.  And 
at  the  season's  close  it  was  rarely  that  the  animals  did  not 
swim  back  again  through  the  frosty  surf  in  improved 
condition  and  with  higher  spirit.  The  beasts  of  burthen 
working  on  the  Island  must  also  be  brought  ashore,  from 
time  to  time,  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  farrier,  for  the 
island  sod  is  too  soft  to  wear  away  the  natural  growth  of 
horn  in  their  feet,  and  horses  remaining  there  for  long 
exhibit  an  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  hoof.  Now  and 
then  some  burly  bullock  or  some  unruly  colt,  tired  of  its 
protracted  swimming-bath,  takes  a  notion  to  resist  and 
turn  back,  or  to  lie  on  its  side  and  be  hauled  along,  or 
perhaps  to  rear  and  to  plunge  into  the  boat, — a  scene, 
when  watched  through  the  spy-glass,  rather  more 
interesting  to  the  observer  than  agreeable  to  the  boatmen. 

About  1844,  the  Island  with  its  fiumhouse  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Daniel  Nevill  and  entered  upon  a  period  of 
renewed  interest.     Mr.  Nevill  came  to  this  country  a  few 
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years  before,  a  penniless  adventurer  without  a  friend  or  a 
resource  beyond  his  own  indomitable  grit.  Those  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
hi£  name  is  the  family  name  of  Lords  Comwallis  and 
Abergavenny  and  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 
known  to  history  as  "  Warwick  the  King-Maker."  Mr. 
Nevill  first  leased,  one  after  another,  the  smaller  islands 
in  Boston  harbor  and,  providing  himself  with  an  old, 
water-logged  sloop,  carried  ballast  and  paving  stones  to 
the  Boston  market  whenever  sea  and  sky  both  flavored 
the  venture.  His  thrift  was  rewarded,  and  when  he  had 
stripped  of  surfiEice-stones  one  island  after  another, 
meanwhile  buying  a  better  vessel  for  the  purpose,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  Mbery  Islands,  secured  a  lease  of 
them,  and  pursued  there  for  a  while  the  same  profitable 
husbandry.  Here  his  numerous  family  grew  up,  too  fisu* 
removed  from  the  mainland  for  regular  attendance  at 
school  in  Salem  or  in  Beverly  when  the  season  was 
inclement,  but  he  had  no  trouble  in  finding,  from  time  to 
time,  some  young  student  of  divinity,  fitting  himself  for 
holy  orders,  who  was  glad  to  accept  for  a  year  or  two  the 
hospitality  of  his  island  home,  and  to  act  as  private  tutor 
to  his  growing  flock.  And  when  the  crop  of  shingle  on 
the  beach  began  to  fail  and  the  upland  soil  was  under 
good  cultivation,  now  that  his  family  was  well-grown, 
and  himself  past  middle  life,  and  his  single  sloop  had  made 
way  for  a  fleet  of  fishing  schooners,  he  determined  to  buy 
the  Islands,  and  make  a  homestead  fiirm  of  them,  and  there 
to  close  his  singular  career.  His  deed ,  in  which  Richard  and 
John  Thorn  Dodge  are  the  grantors,  bears  date  in  1849. 
He  found  himself  master  of  a  considerable  tract,  of  nine 
times  the  area  of  Salem  Common,  lying  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  near  a  ready  market,  and  located  upon  the  largest 
island,  with  the  exception  of  Plum  Island, — Baker's  Island 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Misery, — between  Boston 
Harbor  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

The  sur&ce  of  this  island-fieum  is  quite  uneven  and 
varied  in  its  character,  though  the  roughness  which  Dr. 
Bentley  noted  in  his  description  in  1799  is  hardly  to  be 
found  there  now,  and  the  marshy  portion  described  as  so 
extensive  in  the  fishermen's  petition  of  1659  has  wholly 
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disappeared.  The  division-wall  built  of  surface-stones, 
separating  it  into  six  divisions  with  the  pond  watering 
four  of  them,  remains  as  in  the  Marston  offer  for  sale  of 
1770.  And  in  the  midst  of  all,  sunk  in  a  sort  of  crater 
or  natural  depression  in  the  surfistce  and  fully  protected 
on  every  hand  from  the  ocean  gales,  and  surrounded  with 
apple-trees,  nestled  the  second  dwelling-house,  —  the 
fiirmhouse  of  the  Dodge  jEamily, — with  its  buildings,  a 
large  barn  which  escaped  the  conflagration  of  1895 
overtopping  it  on  higher  ground  towards  the  northwest 
and  occupying  a  position  much  more  sightly  and 
commanding  than  its  own. 

From  the  highest  elevations  of  this  interesting  tract  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  unbroken  towards  the  east  and  south, 
is  to  be  had,  which  is  imsurpassed  anywhere  unless  it  be 
from  the  ship's  deck.  Whetiier  seen  in  his  angry  moods, 
or  under  the  purple  glow  of  sunset,  or  with  the  sun  just 
mounting  above  the  tranquil,  eastern  horizon,  bringing  the 
welcome  of  the  new-bom  day, — in  all  his  phases  and 
however  viewed,  no  outlook  to  be  readily  enjoyed  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  gives  a  more  impressive  picture  of 

*'  Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste." 

After  the  advent  of  Daniel  Nevill,  views  of  hospitality 
prevailed  on  the  Island  which  were  quite  baronial,  so 
much  so  that  the  new  comer  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
"^Lord  of  the  Isles."  It  was  impossible  to  approach  his 
sea-girt  realm  from  any  point  of  ^e  compass  that  was  not 
swept  by  his  unerring  glass,  and  before  one  could  make 
a  landing  on  the  Island,  the  old  man  appeared  upon  the 
beach,  ready  to  extend  a  welcome  and  to  urge  upon  the 
visitor  the  hospitalities  of  his  modest  house.  Fresh  milk 
was  freely  offered  to  friends  who  came  there  for  a 
chowder,  but  had  omitted  to  provide  themselves  with  that 
essential  ingredient,  and  not  infrequently  the  favored  few 
took  home  a  basket  of  fresh  mushrooms  or  of  eggs  or, 
sometimes,  a  pair  of  chickens  or  of  ducks,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  call. 

In  18(>5,  he  had  the  distinction  of  receiving  at  the 
Island  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.      The  Honorable  Salmon  P.  Chase  was, 
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throughout  bis  public  career,  in  the  habit  of  visiting  friends 
at  Beverly,  and  of  taking  an  outing  now  and  then  among 
the  islands  of  the  North  Shore,  as  a  guest  of  the  Collector 
of  Customs  in  the  Revenue  Boat,  "Excelsior,"  assigned 
during  the  war  and  for  some  years  later  to  duty  in  the 
Customs  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly.*  Judge  Chase, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  had  been  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Lincoln's  administration, 
serving  through  the  war  and  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a 
share  of  that  titanic  burthen.  Before  the  war  he  had  been 
in  the  United  States  Senate  representing  Ohio  from  1860 
to  1856 ;  from  the  Senate  he  had  been  chosen  to  the 
Executive  Chair  of  Ohio.  He  had  been  a  recognized 
national  leader,  since  drawing  a  declaration  of  principles 
for  the  Birney  Movement  in  1844,  and  presiding  in  1848 
at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  which  put  before  the  people  tiie 
first  distinctively  national  ticket  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  Slavery. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1865,  as  it  appears  from  the  Salem 
Register  of  July  31,  one  of  these  chowder-parties,  of 
which  the  Chief  Justice  was  the  central  figure,  was  out 
among  the  islands  of  the  Bay  for  a  day's  rest  and  fishing. 
On  this  occasion,  having  secured  fish  enough  for  pot  and 
pan,  the  "Excelsior"  was  moored  in  Misery  Cove,  while 
dinner  was  preparing,  and  the  party  landed,  accepted  the 
freedom  of  the  Island  from  the  **  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  and 
proceeded  under  his  guidance  to  the  highest  point  of 
observation  on  his  domain.  In  landing,  the  stature  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  was  as  tall  as  Lincoln  and  a  good  deal 
heavier,  had  given  rise  to  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
oarsmen  as  to  their  ability  to  effect  his  transfer  without 
mishap  from  the  Excelsior's  deck  to  the  tender  and  from 
the  tender  to  the  beach.  General  Henry  K.  Oliver's 
resources  were  always  ready  at  command.  While 
supporting  the  Chief  Justice  on  one  side,  and  encouraging 
the  boatmen,  he  took  occasion  to  recall  the  familiar 
quotation  of  Plutarch,  — "  Ne  time  quicquam  I  CcBserem 
vehis  /  " — giving  the  patronymic  just  enough  of  an  Italian 
flavor  to  make  it  serve  for  "C/Acwerem,"  a  pleasantry  by  no 
means  lost  on  its  distinguished  subject  who  was,  with  his 

*  See  appendix*  p.  S66. 
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other  accomplishments,  a  thorough  classical  scholar, 
however  much  or  little  it  may  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  boat's  crew  in  landing  their  jEare  drynshod 
on  Misery  Island. 

The  Island  during  the  Nevill  occupancy  was  of  ser- 
vice as  a  life-saving  station.  It  has  been  no  rare  occurrence 
for  pleasure-parties,  and  for  mariners  as  well,  to  get  into 
serious  difficulty  and  danger  within  eye-shot  of  the  old 
man's  vigilance,  and  frequently  the  dory  or  some  larger 
craft  has  been  manned  by  father  and  sons  and  put  off  to 
their  relief.  On  a  sunny  afternoon  of  the  Indian  sunmier 
in  one  of  the  early  fifties  the  sleepless  sentry,  never  tried 
of  scanning  the  horizon  line  for  whatever  of  interest  might 
befall,  descried  what  seemed  to  be  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
floating  rapidly  out  to  sea  on  a  plank  —  the  wind  was 
brisk  off-shore  —  and  he  felt  so  keen  an  interest  in  the 
discovery  that  he  reported  it  at  the  house  and  brought  his 
marine  glass  to  bear  upon  the  object  for  a  closer  view.  He 
then  became  convinced  that  what  he  saw  was  a  man  seated  on 
the  bottom  of  an  overturned  dory.  No  time  was  lost  in 
mustering  to  his  relief.  He  was  brought  ashore  on  the 
Island  and  restoratives  applied.  Relief  came  none  too 
soon,  for  the  castaway  was  fietst  becoming  insensible  from 
exposure  and  chill,  and  when  reached  was  discovered  to 
be  a  well-known  young  collegian,  a  resident  of  West's 
Beach,  out  duck-shooting  alone.  A  discharge  from  his 
fowling-piece  had  capsized  the  little  cr%ft.  Rescued  from 
this  peril  by  the  timely  aid  of  the  Nevill  family,  he  has 
lived  to  achieve  an  international  reputation  as  a  yachtsman 
and  authority  in  yachting,  second  to  none  earned  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  one  of  the  years  of  the  Nevill  occupancy,  a  great 
plague  of  grasshoppers  infested  the  Island.  They  con- 
sumed and  destroyed  the  crops  and  overran  everything. 
The  old  man  might  well  have  felt  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  days  when  the  grasshopper  was  a  burthen.  But, 
nothing  daunted,  he  opened  the  next  season  with  a 
numerous  flock  of  turkeys.  The  grasshoppers  disappeared, 
and  many  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  the  more  appetizing 
for  his  shrewdness. 

Shrewdness  marked  all  his  mental  operations.  His 
will  is  a  model  of  it. 
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A  significant  event  in  our  marine  annals  was  the  wreck, 
in  a  snowstorm,  on  the  night  of  January  11,  1796,  of  the 
brig  "  John  "  which  went  ashore,  a  total  loss,  on  tlie  east 
side  of  the  Greater  Misery.*  While  no  lives  were  lost 
in  this  disaster,  the  occurrence,  together  with  that  of  a 
wreck  on  Baker's  Island  and  another  on  the  Grooseberries 
within  a  few  months,  this  last  involving  the  loss  of  Oapt. 
John  McKay  and  three  others  of  the  ship's  company, — 
three  valuable  cargoes  and  sixteen  seamen  had  perished 
in  Salem  Harbor  in  that  single  season, — aroused  so  strong 
a  conviction  that  the  precautions  taken  to  protect  our 
growing  commerce  were  inadequate  that,  two  years  later, 
the  Beacon  which  had  been  maintained  on  Baker's  Island 
by  the  old  Salem  Marine  Society,  since  1791 ,  made  way  for 
a  Lighthouse, — the  first  in  the  harbor, — ^and  this  displayed 
its  hospitable  rays  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of 
the  third  of  January,  1798. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  these  waters  navigated  so  very 
extensively  as  they  were  for  a  century  and  a  half  almost 
without  the  aid  of  beacons.  Not  until  1791  is  there  an 
organized  effort  on  record  for  marking  out  and  designating 
the  safe  channels  and  the  dangerous  ledges.  Of  course 
the  charts  were  of  the  crudest.  The  Salem  Marine 
Society  was  gathered  in  1766  and  incorporated  in  1772. 
Before  this  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Tennapoo,  upon  which 
Captain  William  Bowditch  wrecked  the  "  Essex  Galley  " 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  thus  giving  it  the  name 
of  Bowditch's  Ledge,  and  upon  which  a  stone  monument 
now  stands,  had  been  marked  even  with  a  spar-buoy.  In 
April,  May  and  June,  1776,  the  Provinceof  Massachusetts 
Bay  ordered  beacons  erected  in  Boston  harbor ;  also  at 
"Blew  Hills,"  at"Capan,"  and  at  Marblehead  Heights. 
In  1791  the  Salem  Marine  Society,*  with  its  own  means 
augmented  by  subscribed  funds,  erected,  on  the  northern 
end  of  Baker's  Island,  a  wooden  beacon  fifty-seven  feet 
high,  octagonal  in  shape,  measuring  twenty-fwo  feet  at 
the  base  and  dwindling  at  the  top  to  half  that  size.  It 
was  painted  red  and  cost  £21,7sh.  This  proved  to  be  an 
inefficient'protection.  It  could  be  seen  in  good  weather 
and   in   clear   nights,    but  in  dark  nights  and  in   thick 

*  See  Ship  News,  Salem  Gazette,  January  19, 1796. 

*  See  LawB  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  Ao^  Salem,  1878,  pp.  61-78. 
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weather,  when  most  needed,  it  was  useless.  A  movement 
to  induce  the  Conmion wealth  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  lights  was  begun  in  1793.  Boston  had  been  provided 
with  one  as  early  as  1715  ;  Thatcher's  Island  with  another 
in  1771.  In  1792  the  Marine  Society  had  applied  to 
the  Federal  Government,  through  two  of  its  members 
who  were  then  in  Congress,  Senator  George  Cabot  and 
Representative  Benjamin  Goodhue,  for  lighthouses  on 
Baker's  Island  and  at  Cape  Cod.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  add  to  the  existing  wooden  beacon,  for  the  cost  of 
which  they  asked  to  be  reimbursed,  a  lantern  with  two 
lights,  one  above  the  other.  This  was  not  done,  but 
after  the  usual  delays  a  new  wooden  lighthouse  was 
erected,  consisting  of  a  keeper's  dwelling  with  a  tower  at 
each  end  of  it,  and  a  light  in  each  tower,  one  of  the 
towers  being  ninety-five  feet  high  and  the  other  seventy- 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  space  of  forty  feet  between  them. 
This  structure  was  completed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  September,  1797,  and  the  lights  were  first  shown, 
January  3,  1798.  It  was  hailed  as  a  great  advance,  and 
the  old  beacon  was  advertised  for  sale,  sold  for  $50,  and 
removed.  The  double  light  was  superseded  by  a  single 
light  in  1816,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  stone 
lighthouse,  but  the  change  was  so  generally  condemned 
that  the  two  lights  were,  restored  in  1820.  Even  this 
slight  change,  so  numerous  at  that  time  was  our  mercantile 
marine,  was  not  accomplished  without  disaster.  On 
February  24,  1817,  the  Ship  "Union,"  Captain  William 
Osgood,  with  a  cargo  of  tin  and  pepper  of  the  value  of 
$120,000,  the  Captain  and  Stephen  Phillips,  Esquire, 
being  owners,  went  ashore,  an  almost  total  loss,  on 
Baker's  Island  in  a  blinding  snow-squall,  the  single  light 
being  mistaken  for  one  fatal  moment  for  Boston  light. 
Two  lights  had  been  shown  at  Baker's  Island  on  Captain 
Osgood's  departure  for  Penang,  and  no  information  of  a 
change  of  lights  had  ever  reached  him.  Since  1820  the 
two  stone  l^hthouses,  standing  side  by  side,  as  to-day, 
one  taller  t£an  the  other,  and  sometimes  humorously 
spoken  of  as  "  Mr.  and  Mrs  Baker,"  have  extended  their 
welcome  to  the  benighted  mariner,  and  the  dweller  on  the 
Misery  and  along  the  North  Shore,  wakes,  at  whatever 
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hour  of  the  night,  to  find  them  constant  in  their  cheery 
vigil.  An  additional  precaution  in  the  form  of  a  fog- 
bell  has  been  provided  on  Baker's  Island,  and  now,  as 
soon  as  the  Miseries  are  lost  to  sight  from  fog, — such  are 
the  orders  of  the  Light  House  Board, — the  dismal 
monotone  of  the  bell  on  the  outer  island  begins  to  peal 
out  its  solemn  warning.  Like  voyagers  on  an  Atlantic 
liner,  when  passing  the  Grand  Banks,  those  who  spend  a 
foggy  night  on  Misery  Island  must  perforce  extend 
their  sjonpathy,  through  sleepless  hours,  to  the  mariner 
struggling  to  make  our  inner  harbor.  But  at  last  the 
Misery  looms  out  of  the  fog  again  and  the  fog  bell  on 
Baker's  Island  is  at  rest.  The  recent  loss  of  a  valuable 
steam-tug  on  the  Dry  Breakers,  near  at  hand,  has  prompted 
additional  steps  for  the  protection  of  our  conunercial 
marine,  and  before  long  tjiese  Islands  may  be  provided 
with  some  warning  signal  of  more  modern  and  approved 
design. 

From  Daniel  Nevill  and  his  grantees  the  title  to  the  Little 
Misery  passed,  in  1882-4,  to  tiie  Common  Sense  Fertilizer 
Company,  which  prepared  to  build  a  wharf,  a  dam  and  other 
structures  there,  and  planned  to  establish  bone-boiling  and 
rendering  works.  While  the  necessary  preliminaries  were 
being  arranged  with  the  Harbor  Conmussioners  and  with 
the  town  authorities.  Colonel  Franklin  Haven,  a  resident 
of  West's  Beach,  purchased  the  Island,  July  5,  1886,  and 
continues  to  hold  the  title  until  to-day-  On  the  first  of 
January,  1900,  the  '' Misery  Island  Syndicate"  became 
the  owners  of  the  Greater  Misery  and  proceeded  to  furnish 
their  new  acquisition  with  appliances  for  out-of-door  sports, 
"for  exercise  or  diversion"  and  every  means  of  entertain- 
ment for  yachtsmen  and  others  "  for  the  use  and  amusement 
of  members  of  the  Club."  A  line  of  steam-launches  was 
established  between  the  town  landing  at  West's  Beach  and 
the  Island,  and  this  pleasure  resort  at  once  bounded  into 
popular  favor.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1901,  two  Harvard 
classes, — those  of  1886  and  of  1891, — paid  a  visit  to  the 
Island,  and  after  marching  about  with  their  bands  of  music 
and  with  much  shouting  and  singing,  regaled  themselves 
with  a  golf-tournament  and  an  alfresco  luncheon.  Later 
in   the   day  they  came  together  to  renew  their  college 
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memories,  and  sang  finely.  Hundreds  of  male  voices, 
trained  together  by  four  years  of  college  life,  uniting  in 
the  stirring  songs  of  Alma  Mater,  and  led  by  a  military 
band,  furnished  the  residents  on  West's  Beach  with  a  rare 
experience,  for  the  wind  happened  to  favor  the  shore  that 
day,  so  that  the  music  lost  nothing  when  wafted  across 
the  water. 

Near  as  they  are  to  the  shore,  the  Misery  Islands  have 
been,  until  lately,  a  sort  of  terra  incognita.  When,  in  the 
cold  December  holidays  of  1895,  the  farmhouse  burned 
down  at  midnight  and  the  aged  widow,  driven  forth  without 
protection,  was  near  to  perishing,  no  alarm  of  fire  reached 
either  Salem  or  Beverly.  The  blaze  was  taken  to  be  that 
of  a  harmless  bonfire,  and  the  Records  of  the  Fire 
Depaitment  in  neither  of  the  two  cities  made  mention  of 
the  occurrence.  After  searching  in  vain  for  a  newspaper 
account  of  the  fire,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the  Journal 
of  Lighthouse-keeper  Rogers,  at  Baker's  Island,  for  the 
sad  details,  and  he  records  the  occurrence  as  happening 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  16,  with 
the  loss  of  a  pet  Newfoundland  dog,  the  resolute  old 
life-saver,  as  the  only  casualty  attending  it.  But  the 
widow  never  rallied  from  the  shock.  She  died  a  few  days 
later  and  her  remains  were  rowed  ashore,  as  her  husband's 
had  been,  that  their  ashes  might  mingle  in  consecrated 
ground. 

The  lack  of  protection  from  fire  is  not  the  only  privation 
to  which  dwellers  on  the  Misery  must  learn  to  school 
themselves.  They  must  look  mainly  to  themselves  for 
protection  from  breaches  of  the  peace  and  every  violation 
of  law.  Neither  lights,  nor  water,  nor  schools,  nor  roads, 
are  furnished  them  at  the  public  cost  to  the  extent 
that  other  taxpayers  enjoy  these,  and  almost  the  only 
right  of  the  citizen  which  remains  to  them  unimpaired 
would  seem  to  be  the  right  of  journeying  six  or  eight 
miles  to  Salem  on  Election  days  that  they  may  deposit  a 
ballot  in  Ward  One  of  that  city  where  they  are  taxed  as 
living. 

But  these  disabilities  are  not  without  their  compensation. 
Life  on  the  Island  has  its  features  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  dweller  on  the  Misery  to-day  looks  out  at  daybreak. 
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as  did  the  ancient  Sagamore  of  Endecott's  day,  as  did  the 
great  pioneer-merchant,  Captain  Corwin,  upon  a  panorama 
of  cloud  and  shore  and  ocean  scenery  of  rare  and  varied 
beauty,  unsurpassed  on  the  seacoast  of  New  England.  At 
nightfall  he  lies  down  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque 
diversity  of  scene,  lulled  by  the  plash  and  ripple  of  the 
sleepless  waves,  or  wakes,  if  at  all,  to  find  his  slumbers 
broken  by  the  hoarse  boom  of  the  night-heron  gathering 
his  midnight  meal  at  the  neighboring  fish-weir,  or  by  the 
noisy  crow,  the  scavenger  of  the  shore,  plying  his  obscene 
trade  in  the  silent  starlight.  Or  he  may  see,  if  it  be 
autumn,  the  harvest-moon  lying  across  the  Bay,  as 
though  there  were  an  ocean  lane  of  molten  gold,  reaching 
out  to  meet  the  dark  horizon  and  then  on  and  on 

*'  To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
'*  To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
**  To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter.'* 

In  a  thousand  years,  should  the  present  rate  of  subsidence 
go  on,  the  Miseries  will  be  submerged  and  out  of  sight. 
That  is  not  a  long  time.  It  seemed  a  great  while  when 
Captain  Corwin  took  a  lease  of  them  for  a  thousand  years. 
But  the  Pyramids  confute  us.  There  are  universities  in 
Italy  which  have  been  granting  diplomas  for  a  thousand 
years.  Or,  perhaps,  the  islands  may  rise  higher  out  of 
the  sea,  for  it  is  not  impossible,  we  are  told,  that  the 
depression  now  going  on  maybe  reversed.  But  whatever 
£eite  may  have  in  store  for  these  familiar  islands,  no  more 
delightful  incident  can  await  them  in  all  the  future  than 
the  music  of  the  students,  floating  abroad  over  the 
limitless  expanse  of  water  that  dances  and  sparkles  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine. 
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NoTS  Onb.    See  Ante,  p.  282. 

Drake,  Book  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  8tb  ed.,  Book  Two, 
Chapter  m,  p.  46,  says  that  '*  Mascononomet'*is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  famous  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  spelled  twice  alike  in  the  Records  of  New  England. 

Note  Two.    See  AnU,  p.  289. 

Jonathan  Corwin  Bsq'.,  To  Benjamin  Marston  rec^  on  record 
Sep'.  16"»,  1701. 

[Essex  Deeds,  Book  xv,  leaf  88.] 

This  Indenture  made  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  Anno  Regni 
BegiB  Gnlielmi  Tertii  Angliie  &c  decimo  Tertio  Annoqne  Domini  1701> 
Between  Jonathan  Corwin  of  salem  in  the  County  of  Bssex  within 
His  Majesties  Province  of  The  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
Esq',  one  of  The  Sons  and  sole-admluistrator  of  all  and  singular  The 
goods  and  chattwells  of  Captain  George  Corwin  Late  of  Salem 
aforesaid  Merchant  Deceased. — intestate  of  The  one  Part  and 
Benjamin  Marston  of  The  same  Town  of  Salem  Merchant  of  The 
other  Part  witnesseth  That  whereas  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of 
Salem  The  19*^  12*^  1677/8  — Being  Present  as  ^  Margt.  M'  Edmond 
Batter  Captain  John  Corwin  M'  William  Brown  M'  Bartholmew 
Gedney  Lieutenant  John  Pickering  John  Price  M'  Samuel  Gardner  y« 
select  men  Then  by  order  and  in  Behalf  of  ye  Town  Did  Demise  Sett 
and  to  farm  Lett  unto  Captain  George  Corwin  of  The  Same  Town 
Merchant  his  Hiers  Executors  administrators  and  Assigns  all  Those 
Two  islands  called  or  Known  By  The  Name  of  The  Great  and  Little 
Misery  Lying  To  The  Eastward  of  The  Town  containing  .  .  .  more 
or  Less  with  all  the  Priyeledges  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  Excepting  Paying  Stones  and  Ballast  Beserved  for  y'  use 
of  The  Town  and  Inhabitants  thereof  with  Free  Liberty  To  come  upon 
The  said  Islands  and  Fetch  Them  By  The  Town  or  any  of  Inhabitants 
Thereof  For  Thier  use  as  aforesaid  From  Time  to  Time  As  occasion 
serve  To  Have  and  To  Hold  The  said  Islands  according  To  a  grant 
of  the  Generall  Court  of  The  Massachusetts  Colony  To  The  Town  of 
salem  with  all  the  Profltts  Priveledges  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
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Belonging  Except  the  before  excepted  onto  The  said  Captain  George 
Corwln  his  hiers  Executors  administrators  and  assignes  for  and 
During  The  Space  and  Term  of  one  Thousand  years  and  one  day 
next  Following  from  The  Date  of  The  said  Wrighting  or  Entry  The 
said  Captain  George  Corwin  His  HIers  Executors  administrators 
and  assignes  yellding  and  paying  therefore  For  the  use  of  y*  said 
Town  To  Be  Improved  for  ye  use  of  A  Gramar  School  for  j*  said 
Town  the  sum  of  three  Pounds  In  mony  to  be  Paid  yearly  To  the  s^ 
Town  or  order  as  aforesaid  The  Term  aforesaid  Every  year  from  year 
to  year  at  or  before  The  nineteenth  of  ffebruary  Provided  always  and 
it  is  To  Be  understood  y<  in  case  j*  s^  Cap*  George  Corwin  his  hiers 
Executors  administrators  or  assigns  Shall  not^well  and  Truly  Pay  and 
cause  To  Be  Paid  The  s*  sum  of  Three  pounds  yearly  from  year  To 
year  Every  year  successively  according  to  Time  and  specie  as  aboves^ 
to  y*  s^  Town  or  order  for  j*  use  of  The  Town  as  afores<^  That  then 
this  above  Lease  to  be  void  and  of  none  eifect  and  also  The  said 
Captain  George  Corwin  his  hiers  executors  administrators  or  assignes 
are  hereby  oblidged  to  Pay  or  cause  to  be  Paid  To  The  said  Town  or 
thier  order  y*  sum  of  three  Pounds  as  forfeiture  or  Damage  more 
then  the  yearly  Rent  then  due  and  also  deliver  up  Possession  of  y*  8* 
Islands  to  y«  s^  Town  or  Lawfull  assigns  upon  the  first  demand  after 
Non  ^formance  of  y«  yearly  Bent  as  aforesaid  which  shall  Be 
and  Remain  again  to  y*  said  Town  as  it's  first  Estate  and  Bight 
notwithstanding  anything  In  these  presents  contained  To  The 
contrary  But  upon  his  j*  said  Cap*  George  Corwin  his  hiers 
Executors  administrators  or  assignes  well  and  Truly  paying  y*  yearly 
rent  aforesaid  That  then  This  Lease  To  Remain  and  abide  In  full  force 
and  vertueas  aforesaid  and  Further  it  is  agreed  and  The  said  Ci4>tain 
George  Corwin  is  hereby  oblidged  for  himself  his  hiers  Executors 
administrators  or  assignes  That  he  or  they  shall  not  sell  or  dispose  of 
any  of  the  Wood  or  timber  growing  upon  The  said  Island  To  any 
other  but  only  y«  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  for  thier  own  use  Now 
this  Indenture  further  Witnesseth  That  The  said  Jonathan  Corwin  for 
and  In  consideration  of  y«  sum  of  forty  Eight  pounds  of  Good  and 
Lawfull  mony  of  New  England  To  Him  In  Hand  Paid  By  the  said 
Benjamin  Marston  at  and  Before  The  Ensealing  of  these  ^sents 
wherewith  The  said  Jonathan  Corwin  Esq'  Doth  hereby  acknowledge 
himself  well  and  truly  satisfied  and  Paid  and  thereof  and  of  Every 
part  &  parcell  thereof  doth  clearly  acquit  Exonerate  and  Discharge 
The  said  Benjamin  Marston  His  Hiers  Executors  administrators  and 
assignes  and  every  of  them  for  ever  by  these  Presents  Hath  Given 
Granted  assigned  and  set  over  and  by  these  presents  Doth  fully  and 
absolutely  Give  Grant  assign  and  set  over  unto  the  said  Bei^amin 
Marston  His  Hiers  Executors  administrators  and  assigns  all  and  every 
of  y«  said  Two  Islands  called  or  Known  By  the  names  of  the  Great 
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and  Little  Miseries  as  af  ores<>  &  other  the  premises  Together  with  y* 
Recited  Lease  and  all  the  Estate  Bight  title  Intrest  Claim  and  demand 
whatsoever  which  He  the  said  Jonathan  Corwin  Esq'  Qaalifled  as 
aforesaid  now  hath  or  onght  to  have  or  can  or  may  by  any  ways  or  means 
hereafter  ask  challenge  or  demand  of  In  or  to  y«  b^  Islands  and  other 
the  Premises  before  mentioned  or  of  In  or  To  any  Part  or  par  cell  thereof 
To  Have  &  to  Hold  all  and  every  y«  said  Islands  and  all  other  the 
premises  whatsoever  Hereby  Granted  meant  or  mentioned  To  Be 
Granted  with  all  and  singular  thler  and  every  of  thier  appurtenances 
and  Every  Part  and  Percell  thereof  together  with  the  said  Lease  and 
all  y«  Estate  right  Title  Intrest  claim  and  Demand  whatsoever  w<^ 
The  said  Jonathan  Corwin  Esquire  hath  or  ought  To  Have  or  can  or 
may  By  any  means  Ask  challenge  or  demand  of  in  or  to  the  said 
Islands  or  of  In  or  to  any  part  thereof  or  any  of  the  premises  with 
The  appurtenances  To  The  said  Benjamin  Marston  His  Hiers  Executors 
administrators  and  assigns  from  and  imediately  after  The  executing  of 
These  Presents  unto  the  End  of  the  Term  first  above  mentioned  and 
for  and  during  all  The  residue  and  Remainder  of  ye  said  Term  and 
untill  the  time  and  space  of  one  Thousand  years  and  one  day 
commencing  and  Beginning  on  The  Day  and  in  y«  year  in  y*  above 
mentioned  Lease  Expressed  and  declared  shall  fully  be  compleat  Ended 
and  Determined  in  as  full  large  ample  and  Beneflciall  manner  and  form 
To  all  intents  and  Purposes  as  ye  abovementioned  George  Corwin  or 
ye  said  Jonathan  Corwin  might  or  could  in  any  wise  have  held  or 
enjoyed  y«  same  yeilding  and  Paying  therefore  unto  ye  town  of  salem 
for  the  use  of  A  Gramar  School  in  or  for  s**  Town  y«  yearly  Rent  at 
y*  time  and  in  y*  manner  as  in  the  said  Recited  Lease  is  reserved 
mentioned  and  Declared  and  The  said  Jonathan  Corwin  For  Himself 
his  hiers,  Executors  and  administrators  doth  hereby  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  said  Benjamin  Marston  his  hiers  Executors 
administrators  and  assigns  in  manner  &  form  following  That  Is  To 
say  That  The  said  Jonathan  Corwin  Esq'  now  hath  full  good  and 
LawfuU  authority  To  grant  and  assign  the  said  Islands  &  all  other 
ye  said  Premises  w^  y*  appurtenances  to  the  said  Benjamin  Marston 
his  hiers  Executors  administrators  and  Assignes  for  &  during  all  y« 
term  hereby  granted  In  manner  and  Form  aforesaid  and  y<  he  the  said 
Benjamin  Marston  His  Hiers  Executors  administrators  and  assignes 
shall  and  may  at  all  Times  During  the  Term  hereby  granted  and 
according  To  y*  true  and  Plain  meaning  of  these  Presents  Peaceably 
and  Quietly  Have  Hold  occupy  and  E^joy  all  and  Every  of  y  said 
Islands  and  other  the  ^mises  without  any  manner  of  Lett  Stop  Suit 
Trouble  Ejection  Eviction  Interruption  or  disturbance  of  The  said 
Jonathan  Corwin,  His  Heirs  Executors  administrators  or  Assignes  or 
any  of  them  or  of  any  other  ^son  or  persons  whatsoever  from  By  or 
under  me  and  also  acquitted  Exonerated  Discharged  or  otherwise  well 
&  sufficiently  saved  kept  harmless  of  and  from  all  and  all  manner  of 
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former  and  other  Bargains  gifts  grants  assignments  Joyntores  Dowers 
Judgments  Bxecations  forfeitures  and  of  and  from  all  other  charges 
had  made  soffered  or  done  or  hereafter  to  be  had  made  soffered  or 
done  By  the  said  Jonathan  Corwin  His  hiers  Bxecntors  administrators 
and  assignes  or  any  of  them  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  from  By  or  under  me  The  Bents  and  Covenants  In  y* 
above  recited  Lease  from  henceforth  to  be  due  Paid  Performed  or 
done  for  y  severall  premises  aforesaid  and  also  on  Be  Entry  suposed 
To  Be  made  By  The  Town  of  salem  into  ye  Premises  Demised  By  said 
Town  To  George  Corwin  as  aforesaid  only  Except  and  fore  Prised 
In  Witness  whereof  y  aboves^  Jonatlian  Corwin  Esq'  unto  This 
Indenture  hath  set  his  hand  &  seal  y*  day  &  year  first  above  mentioned 

JONATHAN  COBWm  A  srjojc 

signed  seal^  &  D.  D.    In  presence  of 
John  Hlgginson  8**"* 
George  Corwin 
Jonathan  Corwin  Esq'  acl^nowledged  y  above  written  Instrument 
to  be  his  act  &  deed  Salem  Sep'.  y«  IS^^"  1701. 

Before  me  John  Harthone     J  peace 
Exam<>  Attest       Stephen  Sewall  Beoord'. 

Note  Thbeb.    See  AnUt  p.  340. 

Misery  island  contains  eighty-two  acres,  and  Is  Joined  to  the  Little 
Misery  island  of  three  acres,  at  half  tide,  by  a  bar,  then  above  water. 
It  was  early  called  Moulton's  Misery,  from  a  shipwreck.  The  Little 
Misery  Island  makes  the  northern  side  of  the  channel,  opposite  to 
Baker's  Island.  The  figure  Is  more  Irregular  than  Baker's  Island,  but 
It  has  a  convenient  harbor  for  small  boats  on  Its  northern  side.  It 
formerly  had  a  house  upon  It,  but  has  had  no  building  since  1782.  It 
Is  used  as  a  sheep  pasture.  Its  surface  Is  rough.  It  Is  walled.  It  has 
a  convenient  pond,  but  has  not  been  so  much  cultivated  as  Baker's 
Island.  It  Is  more  sandy  toward  West  beach  on  Beverly  shore,  and 
more  rocky  towards  the  aea. 

See  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  VoL  yi,  pp. 
221  et  seq. 

NOTS  Four.    See  ArUet  p.246. 

The  schooner-yacht  <*  Excelsior  "was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
**  forty-footers,"  and  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  smaller  craft  In  our 
waters.  She  was  built  at  Newburyport,  In  1862,  for  the  Uptons  of 
Salem,  and  Is  spoken  of  by  the  Salem  Gazette  as  a  favorite  In  the  yacht 
races  of  that  year.  In  1856,  the  records  show  that  she  belonged  to 
Bobert  Brookhouse  and  Nathan  Frye.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  she  was  bought  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Bevenue 
Service.    She  was  finally  wrecked  off  Gloucester,  August  28, 1896. 
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[On  the  reverse  are  engraved  these  words:] 
THE  GIFT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 

1749. 
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THE  PICKMAN  SILVER, 

DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  ESSEX   INSTITUTE,  DECEMBER,  1902. 

[Rbpriktbd  from  Vol.  xxxix,  No.  3,  Historioal  collbotions  of 
thb  e88bx  imstitutb.] 


On  November  29,  1902,  the  Institute  received  the 
following  communication : 

Commonwealth  of  Massdchusetts^ 
[State  Seal]  Executive  Department^ 

Boston,  Nov.  28,  1902. 

The  President  of  the  Essex  Institute, 

Salem,  Mass.     4f 
Dear  Sir: — 

The  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  recently 
received  from  the  Administratrix  of  the  estate  of  H. 
Derby  Pickman,  M.D.,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  two  pieces  of 
silver — the  original  "Monteith"  and  the  "New  England 
Guard  Pitcher"  —  which  were  bequeathed  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  request  that  they  shall  b^  kept  in 
a  conspicuous  place.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of 
the  heirs  that  they  be  deposited  in  the  Essex  Institute 
with  other  articles  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Pickman  family. 

I  am  requested  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  ascertain 
if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  your  Institute  to  receive  the 
articles  above  named. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  F.  Hamlin, 

Executive  Secretary. 

(07) 
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On  December  1,  1902,  an  acknowledgment  and  reply 
was  made,  reciting  the  above,  and  adding  these  words : 

^  In  behalf  of  the  E^ssex  Institute  I  desire  to  say  that 
it  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  us  to  receive  the  pieces  of 
silver  described  by  you,  and  that,  if  so  deposited,  we 
shall  endeavor  in  every  way  to  conform  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  donor. 

**!  am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Robert  S.  Rantoul." 


The  Executive  Council  met  on  Wednesday,  December 
3rd,  and  took  action  as  follows  : 

cobofonwealth  of  massachusetts, 
Council  Chamber, 

Boston,  Dec  8,  1902. 
Ordered  :  That  the  two  pieces  of  silver  —  the  original 
MoNTErrn  and  the  New  England  Guard  PrrcHER  — 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
by  the  late  H.  Derby  Pickman,  M.D.,  of  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  be  deposited  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Mass.,  with  other  articles  that  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  Pickman  &mily. 

Adopted  in  CouNcn., 

Dec.  3,  1902. 
E.  F.  Hamlin, 

Executive  Secretary. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  held  December  8,  1902,  the  two  pieces 
of  silver  received  from  the  Commonwealth  were  exhibited, 
and  a  communication  was  submitted  by  the  President 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  following  vote,  which 
was  adopted  and  duly  transmitted : 

"  Voted :  That  the  Essex  Institute  assumes  with  pleasure 
the  custody  of  two  pieces  of  silver  plate  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hasket  Derby  Pickman,  of  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  believes  the 
Institute  Museum  of  Antiquities  to  have  been  well  chosen 
as  the  depository  of  these  interesting  relics,  the  Pickman 
&mily  having  been,  since  1661,  conspicuously  identified 
with  Salem  and  Essex  County ;  the  Benjamin  Pickman 
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BENJAMIN  TOPPAN   PICKMAN   (1763-1843),   SECOND  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  ESSEX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

From  a  portrait  belonging  to  the  Essex   Institute. 
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who  was  the  fifth  signer  of  the  roll  of  founders  of  the 
Essex  Historical  Society,  and  its  President  for  the  years 
1829-3&, — a  corporation  to  whose  Charter  and  ftinctions 
the  Essex  Institute  succeeded, — Shaving  been  the  son  of 
the  Benjamin  Pickman  who  was  honored  with  this  noble 
gift  from  the  Province,  and  the  father  of  the  other 
Benjamin,  who  received,  in  1819,  the  New  England  Guard 
Pitcher." 

These  votes  contain  inaccuracies,  but  they  are  not  of 
special  importance.  Dr.  Hersey  [not  Basket]  Derby 
Pickman,  the  testator,  never  lived  at  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
The  President  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  was  the 
recipient  of  the  New  England  Guard  Pitcher  and  the 
grandson  of  the  first  named  Benjamin.  The  piece  of 
silver  plate,  described  as  **  the  original  Monteith,''  cannot 
be  so  described  with  accuracy,  if  the  authority  of  the 
best  modern  dictionaries  is  to  be  accepted.  This  heirloom 
has  been  repeatedly  named  in  the  wills  and  inventories  of 
several  generations  of  the  Pickman  family  as  a  "monteith" 
or  ''montiff."  The  New  Century  Dictionary,  in  accord  with 
other  authorities  and  with  technical  works  on  plate,  gives 
this  definition,  adding  a  picture  of  the  "monteith."  "A 
large  punch-bowl  of  the  eighteenth  century,  usually  of 
silver  and  with  a  movable  rim,  and  decorated  with  flutings 
and  a  scalloped  edge.  It  was  also  used  for  cooling  and 
carrying  wine-glasses.   .  .  . 

'*  New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thns  Monteith 
'*  Has  by  one  Vessel  say'd  his  name  from  Death." 


In  response  to  its  request,  the  Institute  received  from 
the  State  House,  on  December  11,.  copies  of  letters  on 
file  there  relating  to  this  gift,  which  are  as  follows  : 

199  Huron  Street  West, 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  Nov.  Uth,  1902. 
His  Excellency  W.  Murbay  Crane, 
Governor  of  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  : — 

I  send,  in  your  care,  two  pieces  of  silver,  the  original 
"Monteith"  and  "The  New  England  Guard  Pitcher,'* 
which  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  H.  Derby  Pickman, 
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M.D.,  **to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  request 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  a  conspicuous  place. "* 
Very  truly  yours, 

PHniOMELE  P.  Hoffman, 
Admx. 

DioBT,  Nova  Scotia, 

Nov.  18th,  1902. 
To  THE  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

Boston. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  sisters  of  H.  D.  Pickman,  deceased, 
that  you  kindly  have  the  two  pieces  of  silver  sent  you 
this  week  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoffinan  of  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
placed  in  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
with  other  articles  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Pickman  fiunily. 

K  you  should  wish  to  conmiunicate  with  the  sisters 
mentioned  above,  their  addresses  are  as  follows :  Mrs. 
James  H.  Robertson,  150  East  37th  Street,  New  York ; 
Mrs.  Herbert  Crosskill,  Digby,  N.  S. ;  Mrs.  George 
Lynch,  Digby,  N.  S. 

Yours  respectfully, 

I.  E.  G.  Lynch. 


Subsequent  correspondence  between  the  Institute  and 
members  of  the  Pickman  &mily,  supplemented  by  further 
investigation,  has  developed  the  following  facts  : 

150  Ea8t  d7th  Street, 

Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
To  THE  Honorable  R.  S.  Rantoul. 

Dear  Sir — 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  as  to  the  residence  of  my  Brother,  the  late 
Hersey  Derby  Pickman,  who  bequeathed  the  two  pieces 
of  silver  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Pickman  was  never  a  resident  of  Pontiac,  Michigan  ; 
his  Wife  was  a  Pontiac  woman  &  resided  there  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Dr.  Pickman  only  lived  in  Michigan 
(at  Marquette)  a  short  time  after  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  School.  His  whole  life's  work  was  in 
Montana^  where  he  was  at  times  a  member  of  the 
Legislature, — Aide  to  the  Governor  of  Montana,  &,  at 
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the  time  of  his  death  &  for  some  years  previous,  Surgeon 
General  of  Montana.  His  whole  love  of  country  was 
given  to  the  two  States  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
— Massachusetts  first,  and  Montana  next  &  last— &  Salem  ^ 
the  dearest  place  on  Earth  to  him. 

I  will  not  apologize  for  troubling  you,  feeling  confident 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  these  fects.  I  am  so  very 
pleased  that  die  Silver  has  found  a  resting  place  in  your 
Society  1 

With  all  good  wishes  to  the  Essex  Institute 
Very  truly  yours, 

AnSTISS   PiCKBiAN  ROBERTSON. 

December  Thii*teenth, 

Nineteen  hundred  and  Two. 


DiGBY,  Nova  Sootia, 
Decbmbbb  15th  1902. 

To  THE  Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir. 

Your  esteemed  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  is  before  me,  and 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  it. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  tell  you  what  little  I  know 
about  the  Monteith  and  the  New  England  Guard  pitcher 
will  be  to  give  you  an  abstract  from  my  Grand-fiither 
Pickman's  will,  a  copy  of  which  I  happen  to  possess. 
"I  give  to  my  said  Son,  Clark-Gay  ton,  the  piece  of  plate 
presented  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  my 
Grandfather  in  1749,  to  be  kept  by  the  said  Clark-Grayton 
during  his  life,  and,  at  his  decease,  I  order  it  to  be  given 
to  si^ch  son  of  my  said  son,  Francis  Willoughby,  as  may 
reside  in  the  United  States,  to  be  named  and  appointed 
in  writing  by  the  said  Clark-Grayton."  My  Uncle 
Gayton's  will  was  as  follows  :  "Ninth — The  *  Monteith,' 
so  called,  which  I  received  from  my  Father,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  Boston  Bank,  I  direct  my  Executor  to  deliver 
to  such  of  the  sons  of  my  Brother  Francis  W.  Pickman 
as  this  said  Brother  shall  direct,  provided  said  son  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  give  this  direction 
because  I  cannot  otherwise  comply  with  the  directions  of 
my  Father's  will.  And  if  the  trustees  under  my  Father's 
will  shall  not  consider  this  direction  a  compliance  with 
said  directions,  I  then  desire  them  to  keep  possession  and 
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caro  of  the  same."  My  eldest  brother,  Benjamin 
Pickman,  so  named  and  appointed,  was  to  possess  the 
Monteith,  and  the  executors'  account  shows  his  receipt 
for  it. 

My  Brother  Benjamin  left  a  will  of  which  I  give  you 
an  abstract :  **I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother,  Hersey 
Derby  Pickman,  the  silver  Vase  presented  to  our 
Ancestor,  Benjamin  Pickman,  and  known  in  our  famUy 
as  'The  Monteith'  and  also  *the  silver  pitcher  presented  to 
my  Uncle,  Benjamin  T.  Pickman,  by  the  New  England 
Guards.'"  My  brother,  Hersey  Derby  Pickman,  was  at 
that  time  living  in  Dillon,  Montana,  and  was  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Militia  and  one  of  the  Atdes^e-camp  of 
the  Governor,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  He 
did  not  live  very  long  after  the  death  of  Benjamin,  in 
1893,  and  my  husband,  hearing  of  his  fiiiling  health  and 
hoping  his  native  air  might  benefit  him,  asked  him  and 
his  wife  to  come  to  us  for  a  visit ;  they  came  in  August 
and  his  death  occurred  here  in  the  following  January ;  it 
will  be  seven  years  ago  in  January.  While  here  he  made 
his  will,  and  knowing  that  a  copy  of  the  Monteith  had 
been  made  for  Mr.  Walcott,  he  gave  the  "original" 
Monteith  and  the  New  England  Guards  Pitcher  to  his 
wife  during  her  life  time,  and  at  her  death  devised  them 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  He  never  lived 
in  Pontiac,  Michigan,  but  his  wife's  maiden  home  was 
there,  and  there  she  returned  after  disposing  of  her  home 
in  Dillon,  Montana.  She  died  in  Pontiac  at  the  residence 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hoffman.  Hence  the  mistake  of 
publishing  that  these  articles  were  left  by  Dr.  Pickman 
"of  Pontiac."  Will  you  do  me  the  fevor  of  having  that 
statement  corrected  in  the  records  of  the  Institute  ? 

The  only  time  not  accounted  for,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  these  bits  of  silver,  is  the  time  which  elapsed  since  my 
sister-in-law's  death,  more  than  three  years  ago — but  I 
can  make  that  clear.  Mrs.  Hoffinan  was  in  Europe  when 
my  sister  died ;  her  illness  was  very  short,  and  she  left 
no  will ;  <tnd  I  do  not  suppose  Mrs.  Hoffinan  knew  the 
ultimate  destination  of  these  things,  till  it  was  told  her  by 
my  son,  who  was  Mrs.  Pickman's  trusted  friend  and 
adviser,  and  who  knew  her  affairs  as  well  as  those  of  my 
brother.     As  soon  as  Mrs.  Hoffinan  became  aware  of  this, 
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she  forwarded  the  bequest  to  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  New  England  Guards  pitcher  came  to  my 
Father  at  the  death  of  the  widow  of  my  Uncle,  Benj.  T. 
Pickman.  And  it  was  a  gift  from  him  to  his  eldest  son, 
Benjamin,  after  his  (my  Father's)  death.  .  .  . 

I  remain.  Yours  very  Sincerely 

Maby  Pickman  Lynch. 


This  beautiful  memorial  has  now  been  traced  in  the 
Pickman  family  since  its  original  presentation  by  the 
Province,  until  now  it  finds  its  way  back  again  to 
the  Conunon wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

We  are  unable  to  quote  the  language  of  the  original 
gift  from  the  Province,  because  the  record  of  it  has  not 
been  found.  This  is  no  surpiise  to  the  antiquarian 
delver.  Papers  of  great  value  and  importance  are 
missing  from  our  record  offices, — town  archives,  probate 
and  other  court  files  and  the  like, — and  the  student  who 
comes  upon  such  a  hiatus  is  by  no  means  driven  to  resort 
to  the  suspicion  of  criminal  carelessness,  nor  of  intentional 
wrong-doing,  in  order  to  explain  their  absence.  They 
may  have  passed  out  of  their  proper  custody  in  a  variety 
of  ways  to  which  nothing  blameworthy  has  contributed. 
There  is  always  the  chance  that  the  missing  link  may  be 
recovered.  To  one  who  recalls  the  strange  story  of  the 
Hutchinson  Papers, — to  anyone  acquainted  with  ttie  loose 
methods  employed  before  our  day  in  the  custody  of  the 
Archives  of  the  State,  and  the  sad  lack  of  method  and 
purpose  in  the  treatment  of  historical  material  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  country  and  even  in  many  sections  of 
New  England  to-day, — the  total  lack  of  value  attributed 
in  some  minds  to  everything  that  savors  of  the  past, — the 
disappearance  of  these  records  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
The  second  possessor  of  the  "Monteith"  was  a  Loyalist, 
and  a  refugee,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  era  some 
patriotic  expurgator, — some  emulator  of  Cromwell  and 
his  Ironsides, — ^may  have  made  it  a  pious  duty  to  expunge 
from  the  records  all  evidence  of  so  compromising  an 
occurrence.  When  public  feeling  runs  very  high,  such 
irregularities  are  readily  condoned.  Hutchinson's  library 
fed  the  fury  of  a  mob.  The  Pepperrell  silver  had  at  this 
time  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Lojralist  successor  and 
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grandson,  and  was  only  saved  to  him  by  a  strained 
construction  of  the  Act  of  1778,  which  conferred  on  local 
authorities  some  discretion  in  tiie  matter  of  dealing  with 
the  fSEunilies  of  the  proscribed.  The  cart-load  of  plate 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  captor  of  Louisburg  by 
the  City  of  London,  by  Admiral  Warren,  and  by  other 
admirers,  was  taken  to  Boston  under  guard,  and  shipped 
to  England  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution. 

Presentations  of  plate  in  recognition  of  public  service 
have  been  so  very  rare  in  this  conununity , — so  few  persons 
ever  lived  in  New  England  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  such  a  compliment  as  this,  or  were  able  to  leave  such 
a  memorial  to  their  descendants,  that  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  Benjamin  Pickman  to  put  on  record  what  may 
be  learned  of  this  unique  occurrence.  And  it  will  be 
convenient  to  begin  with  a  table  of  descent  traced  so  fiu* 
as  this  inquiry  involves  it.   It  is,  briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

Benjamin,  third  son  of  Nathaniel,  the  immigrant  from 
Bristol,  England,  and  his  wife,  Tabitha,  was  baptized  at 
Bristol,  1645,  and  came  with  his  fitther  to  Salem,  in  1654 
or  1661.  He  married,  July  27, 1667,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Captain  Joseph  Hardy  of  Salem,  and  by  her  had, 
January  30,  1671-2, 

Benjamin,  who  married,  first,  .  .  .  Hasket  of  Salem ; 
second,  October  20,  1704,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Lindall  of  Salem,  and  by  her  Imd,  January  28,  1708, 

Benjamin,  who  married,  October  ,  1731,  Love 
Rawlins,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Rawlins  of  Boston,  and 
by  her  had,  November  7,  1740  (besides  Clark-Gayton, 
born  July  30,  1746), 

Benjamin,  who  married,  April  22,  1762,  Mary  Barton, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bezalael  Toppan  of  Salem,  and  by  her 
had,  September  30,  1763, 

Benjamin  Toppan,  who  married,  October  20,  1789, 
Anstiss.  daughter  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  and 
by  her  had, 

Benjamin, 

Clark-Gayton, 

Francis  Willoughby. 

The  donor  of  these  interesting  memorials.  Dr.  Hersey 
Derby  Pickman,  M.D.,  was  a  son  of  Francis  Willoughby 
Pickman.     The  latter  was  bom  at  Salem,  and  returned 
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for  a  time  with  his  fiunily  to  his  native  place  from  Digby, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1860,  at  that  time  occupying  a  residence 
in  Winter  Street.  During  the  Civil  War  and  the 
agitation  incident  to  the  introduction  of  Wenham  Water, 
he  made  himself  so  acceptable  as  a  citizen  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  years  1862, 
1863  and  1866.  Close  by,  in  Pickman  Street,  lived  one 
of  his  sons,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  Salem 
School  Board  in  1862-4,  was  for  some  years  the  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's  in  Salem  and  was  the  founder  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Beverly.  Another  son  was  Benjamin,  who,  dying  in 
1893,  bequeathed  the  silver  to  his  brother  Hersey,  and 
this  last  was  the  testator  through  whose  thoughtful 
liberality  these  relics  have  found  their  way  back  to 
Massachusetts. 

Francis  Willoughby  Pickman  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Toppan  Pickman  and  Anstiss,  a  daughter  of  Elias  Hasket 
Derby.  The  father,  who  was  the  recipient  of  the  silver 
pitcher,  now  deposited  with  us,  was  a  conspicuous 
personage  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was  bom  in  Salem 
in  1763,  and  died  here  in  1843.  His  resignation  from 
the  conunand  of  the  New  England  Guards  in  1819,  in 
order  to  become  an  aid  to  Governor  Brooks,  was  the 
occasion  of  this  presentation.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1784,  was  of  the  Governor's  Council  in 
1805,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1809-11,  and  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  from  1833  until  his  death. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  in  1805  he 
presented  the  corps  with  its  first  colors,  and  he  was  the 
third  successive  Benjamin  Pickman  who  conmianded  the 
Essex  Regiment.  His  mother,  from  whom  he  derived 
the  name  of  Toppan,  was  a  daughter  of  Barzillai  or 
Bezaleal  Toppan,  a  prominent  physician  and  an  original 
proprietor  in  the  North  Bridge.  Three  of  the  series  of 
seven  Benjamins  being  on  the  stage  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  the  fiither  of  Benjamin  Toppan  Pickman  had  been 
known  as  Benjamin  Pickman,  jr.,  and  the  third  Benjamin 
was  given  a  middle  name,  but  he  did  not  always  use  it. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  Broad  Sti*eet  Cemetery,  under  a 
simple  obelisk  of  white  marble,  the  graves  of  General 
Frederick  West  Lander  and  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Kemble  Oliver  one  on  either  hand.     Bei^amin,  jr.,  the 
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father  of  the  last  named,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  and 
much  quoted  historical  account,  printed  bj  the  Institute 
in  1864,  and  describing  the  houses  which  stood  on  our 
principal  thorough&res  in  1793. 

It  was  the  father  of  Benjamin,  jr.,  upon  whom  tlie 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  conferred  this  very  unusual 
honor.  He  had  been  chosen  to  the  Assembly  in  1744-5-6, 
and  had  become  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  pushing 
forward  the  Cape  Breton  Campaign,  and  it  was  the  service 
he  performed  in  connection  with  it  which  won  him  the 
Monteith.  In  fact  he  may  fairly  be  styled  the  fiskther  of 
the  undertaking,  for  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season  in  urging  the  measure,  and  rendered  it  much 
financial  aid,  his  subscription  being  second  in  amount  to 
that  of  Pepperrell  alone,  and  it  only  passed  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  one  vote.  Of  this  his  son,  writing  in  1793, 
says, — "for  services  performed  in  this  business,  the 
Province  gave  him  a  very  handsome  montiflf."  The  same 
chronicler  adds  that  his  father,  the  recipient  of  this  honor, 
became  a  Councillor  [this  was  in  1756-7-8]  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  1756,  and  the  Chief  Colonel  of  t£e  Essex 
Regiment  in  1762.  He  died  in  1773  at  the  age  of  sixtynsix. 
The  importance  of  the  Louisburg  Expedition  and  ite  fer 
reaching  results  are  recognized  by  every  historian  of  New 
England.  On  his  return  from  the  captured  stronghold, 
Pepperrell,  who  was  knighted  for  his  success, — ^the  first 
New  England  born  Baronet  of  England,  —  [we  have 
his  full-length  portrait  presented,  in  1821,  by  George 
Atkinson  Ward,] — came  by  water  to  Boston  in  1746,  and 
made  his  triumphal  progress  home  to  Kittery  through  the 
intervening  seaports.  This  was  an  experience  repeated 
by  the  Naval  Heroes  of  the  War  of  1812-15.  He  was 
feasted  and  flattered  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  Salem  did 
her  part  in  a  dinner  offered  him  in  the  little  Town  House 
of  1718,  on  July  4,  1746,  at  which  Colonel  Pickman 
presided,  after  having  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Conmdttee 
which  conducted  at  Boston  the  reception  on  the  part  of 
the  Province. 

The  Cape  Breton  Expedition  was  almost  wholly  a 
fisherman's  enterprise,  supported  with  capital  furnished  by 
the  fishing  interest,  and  it  was  very  largely  a  Salem 
enterprise,    the    first    company    raised,   counting    fifty 
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YolonteerSy  having  been  raised  at  Salem.  Col.  Pickman*s 
wealthy  like  a  large  share  of  the  wealth  of  New  England 
at  that  period,  was  derived  from  the  fisheries,  the  great 
New  England  industry  of  the  day,  the  basis  of  all  our 
trade  and  conmierce, — his  fish-flakes  lined  the  whole 
water-side  of  the  North  River  back  as  &r  as  the  present 
Federal  Street,  from  North  Bridge  to  the  Town  Bridge  in 
Blubber  Hollow, — and  the  fisheries  were  threatened  by 
French  aggression,  a  fisu^t  which  made  the  reduction  of 
Louisburg,  "the  Dunkirk  of  America,"  the  first  of 
military  necessities.  The  vigor  and  boldness  of  the 
undertaking  were  much  applauded  in  the  old  World, 
and  put  American  prowess,  of  which  this  was  the  first 
demonstration  on  so  large  a  scale,  on  a  substantial  footing. 
Pepperrell,  all  whose  wealth  had  been  derived  from  the 
fisheries,  was  at  once  made  a  Baronet. 

About  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  by 
Pepperrell  and  the  allied  fishing  interest  of  New  England, 
Col.  Pickman  had  made  conspicuous  recognition  of  the 
source  of  his  affluence,  in  building  the  fine  mansion  house, 
yet  standing  but  much  disfigured,  opposite  the  head  of 
St.  Peter  Street.  Dating  from  1750,  a  contemporary  of 
the  Cabot  house,  where  La&yette  took  tea  in  1784,  later 
the  residence  of  Judge  Endicott;  of  Colonel  Turner's 
house,  which  was  finally  burned  down,  after  years  of 
public  service  as  the  "  Mansion-House,"  in  the  great  fire 
of  1859  ;  and  of  the  "King  Hooper"  house  at  Danvers, 
the"residence  of  Governor  Gage  in  1774, — these  were  the 
first  of  the  Mansard  roofs  in  Salem, — ^the  Pickman  house 
was  decorated  with  a  panel  on  the  rising  of  each  stair  in 
the  stately  hallway,  bearing  a  codfish  carved  in  wood  and 
gilded,  and  these  ornaments  have  only  within  a  generation 
disappeared,  some  of  them  being  built  into  a  modern  villa 
at  Newport  by  a  descendant  of  the  founder.  An  account 
of  PepperrelFs  return,  given  in  the  Life  of  Pepperrell  by 
Usher  Parsons,  well  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times  : 

When  he  arrired  at  the  Castle  in  Boston  Harbor,  early  in  June,  1746, 
all  the  ships  of  war  and  town  batteries  sainted.  Upon  landing  at 
Long  Wharf,  his  Majesty's  Conncil  and  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
received  the  party  and  they  were  escorted  by  his  Excellency's  company 
of  Cadets  to  the  ConncU  Chamber  of  the  old  State  House,  now  the 
Booms  of  the  Bostonian  Society.     It  being  training  day  for  the 
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Boston  Regiment,  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  King's 
(now  State)  street,  by  his  Bxcellency's  orders,  and  the  officers  paid 
the  standing  salnte  to  the  three,  namelj,  Shirley,  Pepperrell,  and 
Warren.  As  they  passed,  the  street,  windows,  doors,  and  balconies 
were  crowded,  and  the  regiment  fired  three  ToUeys,  and  gave  three 
hurrahs,  in  which  the  whole  populace  joined. 

Sir  William  soon  after  toolc  his  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  to  which 
he  was  rejected  president.  The  House  of  Representatiyes,  then  in 
session,  being  informed  that  he  and  Admiral  Warren  were  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  went  thither,  when  the  speaker  addressed  them  in 
the  following  manner : — 

**  The  House  of  Representatiyes  of  this  Proyince,  haye  a  high  seoae 
of  the  seryices  you  haye  done  for  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  general, 
and  for  the  people  of  New  England  in  particular ;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  they  embrace  this  happy  opportunity  of  acknowl- 
edging it. 

In  their  name,  and  by  their  order,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe 
arrlyal  in  the  Proyince,  and  most  heartily  bid  you  welcome." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Sir  William,  attended  by  diyers  officers  and 
gentlemen,  set  out  for  his  seat  in  Kittery.  He  was  met  at  Lynn  by  a 
troop  of  horse  and  entertained,  and  was  there  receiyed  by  a  company 
of  gentlemen  and  conducted  to  Salem;  on  entering  which,  he  was 
saluted  with  cannon,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  conducted  to  the  town 
hall  to  partake  of  a  magnificent  entertainment.  After  dinner  the 
royal  healths  were  drunk,  Qoyernor  Shirley's,  Sir  William's,  Admiral 
Warren's,  Brigadier  Waldo's,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  at  the  siege 
of  Cape  Breton ;  at  each  health  the  cannon  were  fired,  and  a  treble 
discharge  made  by  the  troop  of  horse.  On  leaying  Beyerly  ferry  a 
cayalcade  met  him  from  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  latter  place,  where  his  arrlyal,  at  eleyen  o'clock  at  night,  was 
aunounced  by  a  salute  from  the  town  cannon  and  by  yarious  fire- 
works, and  the  whole  party  were  entertained  with  an  elegant  supper 
by  Hon.  Biajor  Greenleaf.  Next  morning  at  ten,  he  crossed  the 
Merrimac  Riyer,  attended  by  the  high  sheriff  and  a  cayalcade  from 
the  county  of  York.  He  was  attended  from  Hampton  to  Portsmouth 
by  his  Majesty's  council  of  New  Hampshire,  the  high  sheriff,  and 
numerous  officers  clyil  and  military,  with  many  other  gentlemen,  and 
two  companies  of  horse.  On  entering  Portsmouth  a  troop  of  horse 
led  the  yan,  followed  by  officers  of  Loulsburg  with  music  and  colors 
fiying,  then  Sir  William  in  a  barouche,  then  the  council,  sheriff,  and  a 
long  train  of  gentlemen,  and  a  troop  of  horse  brought  up  the  rear. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  goyemor's  house  to  dine,  and  was  saluted  on 
his  departure  in  the  eyening,  as  he  had  been  on  his  arriral,  by  artillery, 
and  was  conyeyed  in  the  castle  barge  to  his  own  house  at  Kittery. 

His  plate  descended  to  his  grandson,  Sir  WilUam,  and 
was  allowed  under  the  confiscation  act  of  1778  (which 
conferred  on  town  authorities  a  liberal  discretion  in  the 
settlement  of  estates)  to  be  taken  away  from  the  dwelling 
of  the  deceased  at  Kittery  Point.  Colonel  Moulton  of 
York,  with  six  soldiers,  gimrded  its  conveyance  to  Boston, 
whence  it  was  shipped  for  England. 

The  Pickman  Mansion  House,  built  just  after  the  fall 
of  Louisburg,  and  still  standing,  replaced  an  old  dwelling 
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built  by  Henry  Bartholomew  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Timothy  Lindall,  who  owned  the  estate  on 
the  east  of  the  Pickman  homestead,  where  he  had  a  great 
warehouse  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1698,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  warehouse  a  dwelling  which  gave  place,  in 
1824,  to  the  East  India  Marine  Hall.  He  was  the 
maternal  grand&ther  of  the  recipient  of  this  Louisburg 
silver,  and  purchased,  in  1680,  and  owned  until  his  death, 
the  Bartholomew  dwelling.  Thus,  through  an  aunt  Sarah 
Moreshead,  who  presented  it  to  him  in  1749,  it  became 
the  property  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  and  he  pulled  it  down 
and  erected  in  its  place  the  elegant  Mansion  House,  the 
noble  lines  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  Men  of  the  first 
distinction  have  been  received  here.  In  1775,  Geiil. 
Benedict  Arnold,  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  then  strong  in 
the  confidence  of  his  great  Chief  which  he  was  not  long 
after  to  betray,  was  with  his  staff  entertained  here  at 
dinner  by  Colonel  Pickman.  And  here,  too,  Governor 
Pownall,  in  1757,  the  Count  Castiglioni,  in  1785,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  with  his  suite,  in  1800,  accepted  the 
same  generous  hospitality.  It  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
mansions  then  erected  in  Salem,  every  way  worthy  of  so 
distinguished  a  fiimily. 

The  Essex  Gazette,  for  1773,  thus  notices  the  death  of 
Colonel  Pickman : 

''Salem,  August  24. 

*'La8t  Friday  departed  this  Life,  at  his  House  in  this  Town,  the  Hon. 
Benjabon  Pickman,  Esq.,  in  the  67th  Year  of  his  Age;  A  (Gentleman 
who  has  sustained  many  of  the  most  important  civil  and  military 
Offices  in  the  Government,  all  which  he  successively  resigned  in  his 
advancing  Age.  He  was  for  many  Years  a  Member  of  his  Majesty's 
Council,  a  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court,  Colonel  of  the  first  Regiment 
of  Militia  in  this  County,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Merchants  in 
the  Province. 

'*His  Remains  were  Yesterday  interred  with  all  the  Respect,  Honour 
and  Solenmity  that  the  Town  could  afford. — A  Detachment  from  the 
Regiment  (of  which  he  was  lately  Colonel),  having  their  Arms 
reversed,  and  the  Militia  Officers  of  the  Town,  and  the  present  Colonel, 
dressed  in  military  Mourning,  preceded  the  Corps,  marching  in  funeral 
Procession,  with  Drums  and  Fifes  beating  and  playing.  A  numerous 
Train  of  Mourners,  followed  by  a  large  Number  of  the  principal 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  Place,  succeeded  the  Corps ;  the  whole 
closed  by  a  Number  of  Coaches  and  Chariots,  and  formed  one  of  the 

Greatest  funeral  Processions  ever  before  seen  in  the  Town,  and  which 
rew  together  several  Thousand  Spectators,— After  the  Body  was 
entombed,  the  Detachment  of  Militia,  which  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Flagg,  fired  three  Vollies,  to  very  good  Acceptance,  which  concluded 
the  Solemnity  of  the  Interment." 
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The  Essex  Gazette  for  August  31, 1773,  says  : 
**  The  following  Character  we  copied  from  the  Eyening  Post. 

Salkm,  20th  August,  1778. 


The  Town  of  Salem  observed  his  Accomplishments  and  called  him 
to  fill  most  of  their  important  Places  of  Trust;  which  he  discharged 
with  great  Honor  to  himself,  &  Advantage  to  the  Pnblio. 

In  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  he  appeared  the  able,  firm  and 
nncorrnpted  Patriot.  At  the  Council  Board  he  maintained  the 
Reputation  of  a  wise,  upright  Counsellor.  As  a  Justice  of  the  Pleas 
he  was  strictly  just  and  Impartial;  and  passed  thro*  these  high 
Employments  of  the  State  with  great  Abilities  and  untainted  Honor, 
and  left  such  a  lustre  upon  them  as  Is  seldom  known. 

By  the  Smiles  of  Heaven  on  his  Industry  and  Application  to 
Business,  he  acquired  an  ample  Fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  be  a 
most  extensive  Blessing— He  was  a  Father  to  the  Poor,  &  the  Widow's 
Heart  he  often  caused  to  sing  for  Joy. 

As  a  Merchant,  his  Reputation  was  unsullied.  He  was  an  affec- 
tionate Husband,  a  tender  Father,  an  Indulgent  Master,  a  sincere  and 
steady  Friend." 

Here  are  extracts  from  the  will  of  Benjamin  Pickman, 
dated  Feb.  4,  1773,  and  proved  Sept.  6,  1773. 

Following  the  conventional  preamble  of  the  period  comes 
this  clause : 

"Principally,  and  in  the  first  Place,  I  conunend  my  Soul 
to  God  who  gave  it,  hoping  for  Eternal  Life  through  the 
Merits  of  My  dear  Redeemer,  and  my  Body  to  the  Earth 
to  be  interr'd  in  decent  Christian  Burial  at  the  difcretion 
of  my  Executor  hereafter  mentioned,  not  doubting  at  the 
General  Refurrection,  I  fhall  receive  the  fame  again 
through  the  Mighty  Power  of  Grod.  .  .  . 

"  Imprimis ;  I  Give  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  the  North 
Church  in  Salem  the  Interest  of  Sixty  Pounds  Yearly,  to 
be  paid  to  the  Pastor  &  Deacons  of  s*  Church,  to  be  Yearly 
Distributed  to  the  Most  Necessitous  of  said  Church,  about 
the  Eighth  Feb^ 

"Item ;  I  give  the  ReV*Thomas  Barnard  Fifteen  Pounds. 

"Item ;  I  give  the  ReV*  Thomas  Barnard,  Ju*",  Fifteen 
Pounds.   .  .  . 

"Item;  I  give  my  Son  Benj*  Pickman  my  Library, 
reserving  the  Use  of  the  whole,  or  any  Part  thereof,  to  my 
Wife  during  her  life  ;  also  my  Watch  &  Montiff. 

"Item  ;  I  give  my  Well-beloved  Wife,  Love  Pickman, 
the  Use  and  Improvement  of  my  Mansion  House, 
outhouses,  Barn  and  Land  thereto  belonging,  during  her 
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Natural  Life.  I  Likewise  give  her  all  my  Household 
Furniture,  Linen  &  Plate,  also  what  Service  I  may  have 
in  any  White  or  black  Servants  in  the  House ;  also  my 
Chaise  &  Horse  .  .  .  also  my  Land  in  South  Field  & 
forest  River,  being  the  whole  of  the  Land  now  improv^  as 
that  Farm  with  the  Buildings  thereon,  also  the  Furniture 
in  faid  House  .  .  . 

"Item;  I  give  my  Son  Benj*  Pickman  &  his  Heirs 
forever  my  Mansion  House,  Outhouses  &  Land,  at  the 
Death  of  my  Wife. 

"Item  ;  I  give  my  Son  C.  Gayton  Pickman  &  his  Heirs 
forever  my  House,  Outhouses  &  Land  thereto  belonging, 
in  School  Street,  etc.  .  .  . 

"I  will  that  if  there  be  any  Poor,  Necessitous  Persons 
indebted  to  me,  which  would  Distress  him  or  them  to  pay 
the  fame,  it  be  in  part  or  whole  forgiven  them. 

"I  will  that  such  Vessels  of  mine  as  are  engaged  in 
Voyages,  at  my  Death,  Prosecute  the  same  to  the  End,  on 
Ace*  of  my  Estate,  my  Executor  keeping  the  Merchantmen 
&  the  Cargoes  insur**  to  the  end  of  the  Voyage.  And  I 
Do  hereby  Appoint  &  Constitute  my  Son  Benj*  Pickman, 
Ju',  Esq',  to  be  fole  Executor  of  this  my  L^st  Will  & 
Testament." 

The  remains  of  Colonel  Pickman  rest  in  the  Broad 
Street  Cemetery,  once  "Burying  Hill,"  under  an  altar- 
tomb  built  of  red  brick.  On  its  top  is  a  thick  sandstone 
slab  bearing  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  himself  and 
his  honored  consort.  It  seems  to  have  borne  other 
memorials,  but  time  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  them, 
save  at  the  western  end  of  the  slab,  where  there  is  a 
large  rectangular  depression,  now  filled  with  mortar,  from 
which  some  other  decoration  must  have  disappeared. 
Near  by  are  the  graves  of  Timothy  Lindall,  of  Deacon 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  of 
the  Honorable  John  Pickering  and  of  the  Corwin  fiwnily. 

In  the  Charter  Street  Ground,  once  "Burying  Point," 
and  older  than  "Burying  Hill,"  there  is  another  Pickman 
altar-tomb,  placed  close  against  the  garden-fence  of  the 
"Doctor  Grimshawe"  house,  and  surrounded  with  the 
graves  of  Higginsons  and  IngersoUs  and  Mathers  and 
Swinnertons  and  Willoughbys  and  Gedneys,  while  the 
monument  placed  by  the  Province  over  the  remains  of 
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Grovernor  Bradstreet,  in  1697,  is  not  fitt*  away.  This 
altar-tomb  is  built  of  finely  dressed  granite  blocks,  and 
is  capped  with  a  thick  sandstone  slab,  whidb  bears  no 
inscription  but  which  has,  inserted  at  its  western  end, 
a  white  marble  tablet  bearing,  in  sunken  lettering,  the 
three  names  ''Barton :  Toppan :  Pickman."  Here  the 
remains  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.,  seem  to  rest.  He 
was  absent  from  Salem  but  a  few  years,  during  which 
time  his  family  remained  here.  On  his  return  to  Salem 
in  1785  he  seems  to  have  been  promptly  and  cordially 
restored  to  fietvor.  He  was  the  fitvorite  choice  for 
Treasurer  of  the  various  bodies  with  which  he  was 
connected.  In  1788  he  was  acting  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  North  Bridge.  In  1798  he  was  one  of 
the  large  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  building  the  frigate 
E^sex  and  was  their  Treasurer.  In  1806  and  for  other 
years  he  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Town. 

If  the  authority  of  the  Heraldic  Journal  is  to  be 
accepted,  there  was  somewhere  in  a  churchyard  in  Salem, 
in  1865-6,  over  the  grave  of  Judith,  a  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Pickman,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  and  also  marking  the  graves  of  others  of  the 
Pickman  family,  a  slatestone  tablet  inserted  in  a  heavy 
brown  sandstone  slab,  bearing  the  same  '"armorial  insignia" 
which  appear  on  the  Louisburg  silver,  except  that  they 
have  a  martlet  for  a  crest  while  the  crest  in  the  Heraldic 
Journal  is  a  helmet.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere 
in  Salem,  either  in  a  churchyard  or  in  any  bhrial  ground, 
are  Pickman  arms  carved  in  stone  to  be  traced  to-day. 

Besides  the  Pickman  Mansion  built  on  the  main  street, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1750,  and  in  1794  sold  to  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  who  at  once  presented  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  T.  Pickman,  Colonel  Pickman  also  erected,  in 
1764,  at  the  corner  of  Lynde  Street  and  School  (now 
Washington)  Street  a  large  dwelling,  built  of  brick, — one 
of  the  earliest  brick  houses  of  that  type  in  Salem, — which 
is  still  standing  but  much  changed  from  its  original  design, 
and  which,  in  the  illustration  given,  is  well  shown  as  it 
looked  before  1785,  at  which  latter  date  the  brick  school- 
house,  with  the  whipping  post  at  its  southern  front,  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  Mclntire 
Court  House  of  1785.     The  Witchcraft  Court  House  of 
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wood,  later  used  as  a  school-house,  had  been  torn  down  in 
1760.  The  illustration  is  from  a  water-color  drawing, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Institute,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Orne,  while  a  student  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  Holyoke  from  1765  to  1770,  the 
point  of  view  being  the  balcony  on  the  northern  end  of 
the  Old  Town  House  of  1718-1785,  which  stood  in  Town 
House  Square. 

The  cupola  with  its  Mclntire  eagle,  its  notch  in  the  blind 
towards  the  harbor  to  admit  a  spy-glass,  its  mural  painting 
of  the  Derby  fleet  done  by  Corn6,  and  its  other  familiar 
features,  has  been  added  by  the  Derby  family  since  it  passed 
into  their  hands  from  the  Pickmans.  The  wooden  front 
with  its  heavy,  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  known  to  modem 
observers,  is  only  a  battened  face,  added  at  a  time  when 
such  treatment  of  brick  houses  was  in  fashion.  A  like 
front  may  be  seen  on  the  George  Cabot  house  at  Beverly. 

This  house  Colonel  Pickman  left  to  his  son  Clark-Gayton 
whose  widow,  Sarah,  sold  it  in  1782  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
and  he  lived  there  while  building  his  palatial  residence 
where  now  is  Derby  Square  on  Essex  Street.  After  he  left 
the  Pickman  house  for  his  new  mansion,  in  1799,  his  son 
J6hn  Derby  succeeded  to  it,  and  from  him,  in  1835,  it 
passed  by  deed  to  Robert  Brookhouse.  During  the  Derby 
occupancy  at  least  two  persons  of  distinction  were  bom 
under  this  roof.  John  Rogers,  the  sculptor  who  was  so 
successful  in  seizing  and  fixing,  in  the  enduring  material 
of  his  art,  the  passing  phases  of  the  Civil  War,  was  bom  in 
this  house,  his  mother  having  been  a  Derby,  and  the 
eminent  Boston  advocate  and  corporation  counsel  of  the 
last  generation,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  was  also  born  there. 

Colonel  Pickman  had  besides  these  other  interests  in 
several  sections  of  the  town.  The  Pickman  Farm,  a  local 
landmark  for  a  century  and  a  half,  will  be  noticed  later. 
Pickman  street,  a  not  very  ancient  residential  by-way, 
took  its  name  from  pasture  lands  improved  by  Colonel 
Pickman  near  Collins  Cove  and  Ferry  Lane.  It  is  a  short 
and  in  no  way  an  important  street  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
matter  of  regret  that  Pasture  Lane,  once  an  ungraded 
way  from  the  Marblehead  road  through  the  Great  Pastures 
to  Swampscott  line,  now  the  great  avenue  leading  from 
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Lafayette  street  throogfa  the  Pickman  Farm  to  Swampecott 
and  Lynn 9  does  not  bear  instead  the  name  of  so  distin- 
guished a  fiunily.  The  western  part  of  Pickman  Street 
is  modem,  having  been  laid  out  by  four  abutters  as  a 
private  way,  in  1807,  and  not  accepted  by  the  town,  and 
there  was,  until  1871,  but  a  single  house  on  it  besides 
those  on  the  two  comers  which  itformswith  Winter  Street. 
This  was  the  brick  house  occupied,  during  his  residence 
in  Salem,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bawlins  Pickman.  On 
the  southem  corner  oi  Winter  Street  stood  a  wooden 
dwelling  now  moved  back. 

On  the  northern  comer  of  Winter  Street  stands  a  brick 
dwelling,  built  before  1 808  on  land  sold  by  John  Gardner 
in  1805,  and  then  fiEU^ing  Pickman  street  and  having  its 
entrance  in  the  middle  of  ti^t  side.  This  estate,  with  its  fine 
old-fashioned  New  England  garden,  marked  off  with  high 
box  borders  into  fragrant  flower-beds,  with  here  and 
there  a  tempting  fruit*tree,  extended  the  whole  northern 
side  of  the  western  section  of  Pickman  Street.  Before 
the  brick  house  at  the  comer  of  Winter  Street  was  built, 
that  site  was  occupied  by  a  very  old  Colonial  residence  of 
wood,  left  by  will  in  1767  by  Jonathan  Gardner  to  his 
son  John  who  built  the  Joseph  White  house  on  Essex 
Street,  and  next  on  the  north  stood  another  very  old 
wooden  Colonial  residence,  in  which  that  genial  antiquary, 
the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Browne,  was  bom. 

These  two  estates,  once  the  property  of  Jonathan 
Grardner,  had  again  come  under  one  ownership  in  1832, 
— ^the  northern  wooden  house,  through  several  mesne 
conveyances,  then  passing  from  the  Ghmlners  to  Adjutant 
General  George  Humphrey  Devereux,  and  the  comer 
brick  house,  fronting  on  the  private  way,  passing  in  1812 
from  Joseph  White,  who  took  it  by  foreclosure,  to  John 
Forrester,  and  in  1831  from  John  Forrester  to  Greneral 
Devereux,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  They 
changed  hands  again  by  one  conveyance,  in  1841,  and  in 
1849  both  estates  were  sold  to  Henry  Melius  who 
occupied  the  brick  house  not  long  after,  and  replaced  the 
old  wooden  house  with  a  fine  mansion  of  like  material, 
built  for  the  occupancy  of  his  brother-in-law  EMward  H. 
Payson.  In  this  new  wooden  house  lived  Francis 
Willoughby  Pickman  during  his  last  stay  in  Salem. 
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But  the  easterly  part  of  Fickman  Street,  between 
Pleasant  Street  and  CoUins  Cove,  was  older,  and  may 
have  been  a  lane,  reached  from  the  bars  near  the  Common 
at  the  southern  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  when  the  Pickman 
family  owned  lands  for  pasturage  and  kitchen-gardening 
in  that  section  of  the  town.  Pleasant  Street  was  carried 
through  to  Bridge  Street  in  1795  and  Pickman  Street  East 
opened  in  1805.  The  practice  of  that  day,  among  persons 
of  means,  was  not  only  to  supply  their  tables  from  vege- 
table-gardens within  easy  reach  of  the  mansion,  but  to 
depasture  carriage-horses  as  well  as  work-horses  and  cows 
on  their  own  grounds* 

When  Washington  rode  out  of  town  on  the  morning 
of  October  30,  1789,  to  breakfitst  with  his  friend  George 
Cabot  at  Beverly,  he  left  the  Main  Street  at.  the  comer  ot 
Pleasant  Street  and  followed  that  way  along  the  side  ot 
the  Conmion  as  fiw  as  it  extended,  then  turning  into  Brown 
street.  Beyond  this  point  towards  the  NorUi  there  was 
nothing  but  open  pasturage  before  him.  Pleasant  Street 
was  not  extended  from  the  Conunon  to  Bridge  Street  until 
1795  nor  accepted  by  the  town  until  1797.  The  Conunon 
then  contain^  on  that  side  the  Alms  House,  the  location 
of  which  is  still  marked  by  its  old  well  with  an  oaken 
cover.  The  Conunon  also  contained  a  gun-house,  and  a 
school-house.  It  was  a  rough,  ill-graded  training  field, 
without  a  fence,  choked  up  with  brambles  and  disfigured 
with  duck-ponds.  Turning  to  the  left  at  the  bars  which 
opened  from  the  end  of  Pleasant  Street  into  the  pastures, 
Washington  passed  through  Brown  street  for  a  few  rods, 
tAe  tanyard  of  the  grandfistther  of  Grovemor  Andrew  on 
his  right,  and  then  turned  leaving  the  town  hay-scales 
on  his  left,  into  Winter  Street, — a  wide  and  sightly  way, 
but  not  so  fine  a  street  as  it  became  in  1811  when  Judge 
Story  built  the  brick  house  still  standing  at  its  southern 
entrance  and  procured  the  rectifying  of  its  western  line. 
Before  1805  the  street  was  wholly  lined  with  ancient 
wooden  houses. 

The  Pickman  Farm  with  its  fine  old  farm-house  still 
standing,  once  a  summer  resort  of  generations  of  the 
Pickmans,  and  one  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  Salem, 
came  into  the  &mily,  piece  by  piece,  at  dates  later  than 
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1754.  First,  Benjamin  Pickman  bought,  in  that  year,  at 
a  cost  of  £169-12-6,  a  considerable  tract  '*  measuring  11 
acres  and  10  poles,  beginning  at  y®  N.  W.  Comer  thereof, 
being  a  comer  or  turn  in  y^  old  Road  leading  to 
Marblehead  at  or  near  3^  place  where  y*  Second  Grate,  so 
called,  on  s*"  Road  formerly  stood"  .  .  •  **by  y*  wall  by 
y*  highway  "  .  .  .  "  including  y*  same  wall." 

To  this  he  added,  in  1762,  at  a  cost  of  £70,  several 
adjacent  parcels  of  salt-marsh,  and  the  farm  area  was 
again  extended,  six  months  after  his  death,  by  his  widow, 
Love  Rawlins  Pickman,  who  purchased  another  parcel  ot 
marsh-land,  costing  £33-6-8,  and  upon  her  death,  in 
1786,  the  whole  property  passed,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  will  of  her  husband,  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  jr.,  who 
in  turn,  two  years  later,  expended  £121-2-6  in  the 
purchase  of  an  adjoining  tract  of  from  four  to  five  acres 
of  upland  **  bounded  easterly  on  the  Cove,"  together  with 
"  Beech,  thatch  &  flats  "  thereto  appurtenant.  The  fium 
kept  growing. 

But  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  wide  tract  was 
acquired  by  a  curious  process  which  could  only  obtain  in 
an  old  community  like  ours.  Partly  by  inheritance,  but 
largely  by  purchase,  the  Pickman  family,  from  time  to 
time,  became  possessed  of  a  large  number  of  shares  or 
rights  in  the  Great  Pasture  Corporation,  and  while  these 
rights  to  depasture  horses  and  cows  were  probably  of  little 
pecuniary  value,  they  represented,  in  the  total,  a  claim 
upon  the  general  acreage  of  the  Corporation  which,  it 
set  off  and  owned  in  severalty, — properly  fenced  and 
cleared  of  undergrowth, — might  be  made  available  for 
fieirming purposes.  Accordingly  the  Courts  were  appealed 
to  in  the  case  of  this  and  several  other  large  estates 
similarly  interested,  and  a  considerable  tract  was  added 
to  the  farm-lands  of  the  Pickman  estate  as  well  as  of  other 
adjoining  proprietors  in  this  way.  This  pasture-land 
extends  far  towards  Swampscott  on  both  sides  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  track  and,  in  the  autumn 
months,  appeals  to  the  eye  of  every  traveller  by  rail,  from 
being  overgrown  in  parts  with  the  famous  golden-hued 
woad-waxen  or  Genista  tinctoria. 

The  Pickman  Farm,  with  its  ample  bams  and  its  fium 
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THIS    HOUSE, 

THE   BIRTHPtrACE  OF  HAWTHORNE, 

SHOWN   SUBSTANTIALLY   AS    IT   NOW    APPEARS, 

AND  SUPPOSED  TO  PRESERVE  PARTS,   IF  NOT  THE  WHOLE, 

OF  THE  DWELLING  OF 

CAPTAIN    BENJAMIN    PICKMAN, 

WAS    BUILT    ON    LAND    GIVEN    BY   JOSEPH    HARDY, 

THE    SHIP-WRIGHT, 

TO   HIS   "WELL-BELOVED  SON-IN-LAW,*' 

DELIVERY   BEING   MADE   BY  TURF  AND  TWIG, 

**UPON    WHICH    LAND    Y*    S**    BENJAMIN    PICKMAN    HIS 

DWELLING    HOUSE    NOW    STANDETH", 

THE   DEED  OF    GIFT  BEARING   DATE,    AUGUST   I7,    1685. 

THE   HOUSE   MUST   HAVE   BEEN   A    FAMILIAR    RESORT  OF  THE 

BENJAMIN   PICKMAN   OF   1708-1773. 

FOR   IT  WAS,    IN   HIS  BOYHOOD,   THE  HOME  OF  HIS  GRANDMOTHER, 
WHO  DIED  THERE    IN   1 727. 

BY    DEED,    DATED    SEPTEMBER    28,   1772,  IT    PASSED 

TO     DANIEL,    THE    (GRANDFATHER    OF 

NATHANIEL     HAWTHORNE. 
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house  dating  from  two  periods,  was  probably  the  largest 
aggregation  of  land  in  continuous  acreage  in  any  one 
estate  of  this  neighborhood.  Its  four-hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  region 
like  ours,  seems  almost  a  fabulous  estimate,  though  much 
of  it,  according  to  modern  views  of  husbandry,  did  little 
more  than  help  make  up  the  startling  total.  But  the 
figures  are  correct  and  are  given  under  oath  in  an  appraisal 
of  the  Pickman  estate  recorded  in  the  Probate  Court  of  the 
County  in  1819.  Such  was  the  farm  as  it  was  known  to  the 
venerable  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  who  was  bom  there  in  1822 
and  who,  with  his  father  whom  he  succeeded  as  manager, 
and  a  brother,  conducted  the  estate  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  recalls  the  femous  "Pickman  Pippin,"  the 
favorite  apple  of  this  region,  the  original  tree  having  lasted, 
as  a  decaying  trunk,  into  his  boyhood.  He  recalls  the 
massive,  square  chimney-stack  of  the  ancient  portion  of 
the  house,  with  its  great,  brick  oven  on  one  side,  and  its 
three  broad  fireplaces  opening  into  as  many  rooms  and 
occupying  the  remaining  faces  of  the  chimney ;  and  the 
newer  house  with  its  generous  stud  and  larger  windows 
and  panelled  wainscotting  and  well-carved  balusters 
and  mantelpieces,  whose  spare  rooms,  silent  and  stately, 
were  the  sacred  precinct  of  his  boyish  years ;  and  the 
holiday  parties  bearing  which  the  family  coaches  rolled 
out  from  town,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  always  and  often 
on  some  other  festive  day,  with  their  hampers  laden  with 
good  cheer,  their  china-ware  and  silver  and  table-linen, 
their  children  and  guests,  and  all  under  the  watchful 
care  of  Abraham  True,  the  good  old  black  butler,  whose 
presence  alone  was  earnest  enough  of  the  quality  of  the 
feast.  To  how  many  of  these  fomily  menymakings  may 
the  Louisburg  Tankard  have  lent  its  gladsome  inspiration  ! 
The  so-called  "Montiff"  or  "Monteith"  weighs  54i 
ounces.  It  measures  with  its  cover  12  inches  in  height  and 
8^  inches  without  it.  Its  diameter  is  5f  inches,  and  across 
the  handles  it  measures  11  inches.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
about  one  gill  in  excess  of  four  pints.  The  name  "  Swan," 
presumably  that  of  the  silversmith  who  made  it,  is 
stamped  in  two  places  on  its  upper  rim,  and  if  the 
tradition  is  correct  that  Swan  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
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Boston  silversmith  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  elaborate  and  graceful  piece  of  plate  would 
seem  to  be  a  creditable  product  of  the  local  craftsmanship 
of  the  period.  The  name  *'Monteith,"  —  or  "Montiff,** 
a  corruption  of  Monteith, — which  has  been  uniformly 
applied  to  it  by  the  Pickman  family,  seems  to  be  a  strange 
misnomer.  The  suggestion  that  a  Monteith  might  have 
been  presented  by  the  Province  and  later,  in  the  division 
of  some  estate,  in  order  to  meet  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
to  whom  it  should  descend,  the  Monteith  might  have  been 
melted  down  and  converted  into  a  number  of  tankards, 
of  which  the  subject  of  this  article  is  one,  finds  no 
countenance  either  in  the  traditions  of  any  branch  of  the 
Pickman  family  or  in  the  records  of  the  Probate  Court. 
A  Montiff  is  mentioned,  in  1773,  in  the  will  of  Benj^nin 
Pickman  who  received  it  from  the  Province,  and  again  in 
the  notes  on  Salem  written,  twenty  years  later,  by  his  son 
Benjamin.  But,  whatever  else  this  piece  of  plate  may 
properly  be  called, — and  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  find  a 
single  word  which  designates  it  with  entire  accuracy, — 
it  IS  clear  enough  that  it  is  not  the  article  called  a 
Monteith  which,  in  1689  or  earlier,  took  the  name  of  its 
inventor. 

The  Monteith  is  a  recognized  piece  of  table  furniture, 
and  authorities  upon  such  matters  are  at  no  loss  to  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  it.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  punch- 
bowl, generally  made  of  silver,  sometimes  having  fluted 
sides  with  much  ornamentation,  and  for  handles  often 
having!two  rings,  attached  to  the  sides  through  the  mouth 
of  a  Lion's  Head  or  other  like  device.  Fine  ones  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London,  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  at  Berkeley  Castle.  One  of  these  silver  punch- 
bowls, presented  to  the  Cloth- Workers'  Company  by  Sir 
John  Bull,  in  1718,  has  Bulls*  Heads  to  support  its 
handles. 

The  Monteith  had  an  adjustable  rim  which  was  removed 
when  punch  was  to  be  brewed,  and  which  was  deeply 
incised  or  notched,  allowing  a  dozen  punch-glasses  to  be 
ranged  about  the  inside  of  Sie  bowl  for  cooling  them  with 
water,  or  for  their  protection  in  the  handling,  when  the 
Monteith  was  brought  to  the  table,^the  stem  of  a  glass 
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being  dropped  into  each  slot,  with  the  base  of  the  glass 
outward.  When  the  Monteith  was  in  use,  the  rim 
supporting  the  punch-glasses  was  taken  off  and  placed 
upon  the  table.  A  ladle  and  lemon-strainer,  both  of 
silver,  with  other  needful  appliances,  accompanied  it. 
Pictures  of  it  are  not  unfamiliar,  and  we  insert  one.  The 
contrivance  came  into  vogue  some  years  before  the 
eighteenth  century  began  and  was  the  invention  of  a  man  of 

fashion     named 
Monteith,  but  it 
is  not  impossi- 
ble   that    his 
name  may  have 
been  also  asso- 
ciated,  in     the 
New  England  of 
that  day,   with 
other  articles  of 
table-ware     be- 
sides the  punch- 
bowl described. 
Words      which 
are  derivatives  from  a  proper  name  have  often  in  this  way 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  a  man.     Familiar  instances  are 
Boycott,  Baglan,  Derringer,  Daguerreotype,  Minnie  rifle. 
Guillotine,  Bowie  knife,  Mansard  roof. 

On  the  obverse  of  this  fine  piece  of  plate  are  engraved, 
with  the  addition  of  a  martlet  for  a  crest,  the  Arms  which, 
since  1723,  appear  to  have  been  used  by  various  branches 
of  the  Pickman  family.  They  are  described  in  the  Heraldic 
Journal  for  1865,  quoting  the  Gore  Roll  of  Arms  for  its 
authority,  as  the  Arms  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  the  father 
of  the  recipient  of  this  silver,  but  as  having  no  crest,  and 
as  also  to  be  seen  on  a  tablet  in  the  Salem  Churchyard. 
The  Arms  are  said  to  be :  "  Gules,  two  battle-axes  in 
saltire  gold,  between  four  martlets,  argent."  The  same 
publication  for  1866  depicts  such  Arms  as  are  here 
described,  in  the  account  of  a  tomb  in  Salem  upon  which 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Judith,  the  wife  of  E.  A. 
Holyoke,  Esq.,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Pickman  ; 
of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Pickman,  Esq. ;  and  of 
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William  Eppes,  Esq.,  who  married  a  Pickman.  In  this 
cut  a  helmet  is  added  for  a  crest,  but  the  authority  for  the 
addition  is  not  cited,  and  no  location  of  the  tomb  is  given. 
The  coat  of  arms  depicted  in  this  connection  is  said  to  be 
carved  on  a  slate  tablet  inserted  in  freestone,  and  to  be 
more  recent  than  the  date  of  the  original  erection  of  the 
tomb,  from  the  .freestone  tablet  of  which  the  inscriptions 
had  nearly  disappeared.  No  such  arms  nor  inscriptions 
are  now  to  be  found  on  any  monument  in  Salem.  Both 
the  Clark  Grayton  Pickmans  and  the  Dudley  Leavitt 
Pickmans  use  the  same  arms  with  a  battle-axe  for  a  crest. 
The  silver  pitcher  presented  to  Benjamin  Toppan 
Pickman  measures  10|  inches  in  height.  The  name 
"  Ward  "  is  engraved  once  on  the  inside  rim  of  the  base, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  name  of  the  silversmith  who 
engraved  the  inscription.  No  maker's  name  and  no 
evidence  of  origin  appears  elsewhere  on  the  pitcher.  On 
its  obverse  is  engraved  (in  script)  "  New  England  Guards 
to  Benj"*.  T.  Pickman,  Esq'."     And  on  its  base  : 

**  Elected  Ensign,  Jnne  18, 1814 
LlcuS  May  6,  1817 
Resign'd  June  26,  1819,  being 
appointed  Aid  to  Gov.  Brooks. 
Voted  Jane  28th  I8I9 

That  the  name  of  Benj*  T.  Pickman  be 
entered  upon  the  Roll  of  the  New- 
England  Guards  as  an  honorary 
Member. 

**  Lorenzo  Draper,  O.  S." 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  fall  of  Louisburg  was  so  grand  an  occasion  as  to 
warrant  some  exceptional  acknowledgment  from  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  that  the  family  honored 
with  these  testimonials  have  proved  themselves  worthy  to 
receive  them,  by  maintaining  their  prestige  in  the  face  of 
a  public  sentiment  which  looks  askance  at  hereditary 
distinctions  and  ancestral  honors,  and  in  a  country  where 
every  man  is  supposed  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merit ; 
and  that,  of  all  possible  places  for  the  final  deposit  of  these 
beautiful  memorials,  none  could  have  been  more  fitly 
chosen  than  Salem,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Pickman 
family,  and  the  Essex  Institute,  a  long-established  County 
society  of  recognized  standing. 
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